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IV  ADDBffiS  TO  THB  FXOFLK  OP  KBIT  JXBSET  IS  1838  * 


Fellow  CmzBHs : — ^We  were  appointed  l^  tiie  Conyention  of 
joxa  own  delegates  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Schools.  We  approach  yon  with  solicitude,  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intmsted  ta  as ; .  yet,  as  free- 
mem  ^leaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

The  points  whidi  we  propose  for  yoor  attention,  and,  if  we 
might,  would  press  into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple  and  practical ; 
the  necessary  consequences,  it  seems  to  us,  from  principles  which 
all  admit.  We  say  that  kwwledpe  is  the  universal  right  of  man : 
and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  it^  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it, 
which  is  God's  own  aigument  in  every  living  soul.  We  say  that 
the  assertion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right,  to  the  fall  measure 
of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  universal  duty  of  man  :  and 
that  whoever  fiiils  of  it,  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwarfs  and  enslaves  and 
bmtifies  the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inherits. 
And  all  experience,  and  every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in 
the  dose  kindred,  which  has  everywhere  been  proved,  of  ignorance^ 
and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  farther,  that 
the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  ex- 
tension,  in  the  fullest  measure^  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  univer* 
sal  interest  cf  man;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their 
fellows,  or  who  encourage,  or,  from  want  of  proper  influence,  per- 
mit them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  govern* 
ment,  weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions,  which  must 
result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers.    A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by 

*  Tbe  CooTCfkUoii  BMemblfid  Id  Trentoo  on  tbe  27th  and  28th  of  Januuy,  1838,  Chief  Jog' 
Ik*  HoraMower  prwidiof .  Tho  addnis  wm  prepared  bj  the  Rt.  Rev.  Oeorfe  W.  Doaae^ 
b  tehalf  of  a  Committee  eoosiitlnr  of  Bishop  Doane,  Chmirmtm,  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M.  J 
Iheea,  T.  FlrclingbaTWD,  J.  8.  Green,  P.  B.  Bjall,  A.  B.  I>od,  A.  Atwood,  and  B.  R. 
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that  divine  pbilosopliy,  in  which  the  Maker  of  mankind  becomes 
their  Teacher ;  reveals  the  world  as  but  one  neighborhood,  and  men 
as  brethren  of  one  family ;  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions 
these  golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  po- 
litical economy,  which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever 
disregarded  with  impunity, — ^*  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them" — "  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself" — "whether  one  member  suffer,* all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it" — "bear  ye  one  another^s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ" 

If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established,  their  application  is 
self-evident  And  there  never  was  a  nation,  since  the  world  was 
made,  in  which  their  obligation  was  so  clear,  or  its  application  so 
important.  In  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  the  people  are  the 
governors.  In  practice,  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the 
qualification  for  good  government?  Would  you  select  a  man  to 
make  your  laws  who  can  not  read  ?  Or  one  who  can  not  write  to 
execute  them?  Yet  the  authority  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
abuses  of  which  they  are  capable,  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permis- 
sion no  wrong  can  be  done.  Fellow  citizens,  we  are  republicans. 
Our  country  is  our  common  tcealtk.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in 
her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection  of  all.  Her  institutions 
are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our  common 
privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privi- 
leges impose  a  common  responsibility.  And  equal  rights  can  never 
be  disjoined  from  equal  duties.  The  constitution  which,  under 
God,  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all  It  is  a  sacred 
tmst  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself,  not 
only,  but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world.  And  he 
who  can  not  read  it,  who  does  not  understand  its  provisions, 
who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion,  assert  its  principles,  no  more  sus- 
tains the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  than  the  man  who  would 
not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
children.  In  theory,  it  is  so.  But  there  are  some  who  can  not,  and 
there  are  more  who  will  not,  make  provision.  And  the  question 
then  ifi,  shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability,  or  from  indi- 
vidual neglect?  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  commits  a  crime  against  the  State, 
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dare  tlie  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  more  effsctire  syvtem  of  in- 
atroetioiL  The  plan  and  ite  proviaioiift  th«y  kfb  with  perfect  oonfi* 
deace  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legtslatare.  The  eontM  whioh  the 
oonYODtion  pursued  is  even  more  beooming-for  u&.  The  rather,  as 
the  matter  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  conisr  of  legisiatiTO  action. 
And  after  all,  feUow  citizens,  the  question^  <<  What  the  law  is  T  is  by 
no  moMis  so  important  aa  the  question,  '^  What  is  public  sentiment  f 
If  tiie  people  are  bnt  right  the  Legisbture  never  will  be  greatly 
wrong*  Or  if  they  should^  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  cure  infal-* 
lible. 

Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what 
may  be  legislatiye  enactment*  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the 
Sovereign  People,  and  we  say  that  ^^it  U  ytmr  duty  and  your  high^ 
est  intere$i  to  provide  and  to  tnaintainj  vnihin  the  reach  of  every  child^ 
the  means  of  such  an  education  as  mil  qualify  Am  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  BepubHc  ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subse- 
quent ezertionf  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and  in  power  which  God 
may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men^  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to 
be  an  education  for  the  poor,  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air^  a  paler  sky  ?  Does  not  the  glo- 
rious sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor 
man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man^s  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cotter's 
children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  psde  sons  of  kings  ? 
Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty 
that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it  Man  can  not  do  it  Mind  is  immortal  Mind  is  imperial.  It 
bears  no  marie  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound 
of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  ciroumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  requires  but  light  It  is  heeven-bornf  and  it  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it  Poverty  can  not  repress  it  Diffi- 
culties do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tidlow  chandler'f 
son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  him  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall 
stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain 
of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring 
it  harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  Common  School  is  common^  not 
as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the 
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Sgiit  md  air  are  common.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  school  becaaae 
ii  iff  tiia  first  sehool ;  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is  one- 
halt  Who  does  not  know  the  valae  to  a  community  of  a  plentifdl 
sopply  of  the  pare  element  of  water?  And  infinitely  more  than 
this  ifl  the  instmcUon  of  the  common  School ;  for  it  is  the  fonntain 
at  which  the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its 
career  of  nsefhlness  and  glory. 

Fellow  citizens^  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  Qod  that  man  shall 
woik  for  what  he  values.  In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life, 
you  act  upon  the  principle.  You  plow  your  fields.  You  uige 
your  studies.  You  ply  your  fisheries.  You  tend  your  shops.  With 
sweat  of  brow,  or  sweat  of  brain,  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  be  gained  and  kept  At  no  less  price  can  liberty 
and  its  attendant  blessings  be  enjoyed.  "That  which  makes  a 
good  constitution,"  said  wise  and  prudent  William  Penn,*  "  must 
also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  qualities  which,  because 
they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  education  of  youth."  Ask  not,  then,  when  we  enjoin  on 
you  the  duty  of  providing  for  Uie  public  instruction,  where  the  cost 
shall  come  from  ?  Were  your  house  beset  with  robbers  would  you 
stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  ?  K  an  invading  army  were  to 
land  to-morrow  on  our  shores  must  we  stop  to  count  the  cost  before 
we  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  them  t  The  Common  Schools  are 
in  the  place  to  us  of  arms,  said  troops,  and  fleets.  They  are  our 
nnneries  of  men.    They  are  indeed  *^  the  cheap  defense  of  nations." 

What  conatitiites  a  State? 
Nof  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 
Kot  cities  proud,  with  apires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  tangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfhme  to  pride^ 

No— Mek,  high-n^ded  Uem. 
a       a       »       a       a 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing^  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
AjoA  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  oMistitate  a  Staite.f 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  shall  be  the  present 
eharacter,  what  shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.    We 

•  PnAm  to  tlM  FnoM  of  GoTmmmt,  1863:      f  Sir  WiUiam  Joims,  in  imiution  of  AloMi, 
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have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  But  it  baa  been  long  and  sbame* , 
fully  neglected.  We  have  undervalued  our  privileges.  We  have 
overlooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent 
merely,  when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is 
now,  thank  God,  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs 
the  old  heroic  blood.  We  feel  the  remnant  sparks  of  the  forgotten 
fire  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  A&y 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let 
us  accept  the  omen.  Let  us  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise 
to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to 
rise.  You  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you  control  the  Legisla- 
ture. You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  ths 
State.  Go  on  as  you  have  now  bep^un.  The  system  of  Common 
Schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  present  legislature,  take  into 
your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see  that  the  next 
legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act 
like  men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The 
General  Committee,  the  Committees  of  correspondence  for  the 
counties,  the  Committees  of  the  townships — there  is  not  an  inch 
of  ground  that  is  not  reached,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your 
hands,  then,  and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great 
must  be  the  effort,  and  great  the  confidence.  You  must  trust  your- 
selves. You  must  trust  your  fellow  citizens.  You  must  trust  the 
legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to 
frame  it  as  shall  enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  you 
will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  oversight,  subject  to  legislative  super- 
vision, to  a  judicious  Board,*  selected  carefully  from  your  most 
tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to 
exert  its  powers.  Above  all,  give  the  direction  of  the  engine,  with 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it 
is  made,  and  manned,  and  set  in  operation,  you  must  still  support 
it,  you  must  watch  over  it,  you  must  be  yourselves  a  part  of  it. 
The  School  Fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  for  you.    Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of 

*  It  b  laid  that  there  are  prejudicei  againct  a  Board  of  Edocation,  and  a  Superintendent.  We 
ean  hardly  think  that  they  are  general.  If  m,  our  appeal  it  to  the  good,  iterling,  common  lense  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  It  there  a  toraplke  road,  or  a  iteamboat,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, wboM  affain  are  not  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Managen  1  b  there  a  mill  in  all  tlie  State 
without  a  miller,  or  a  locomotive  in  the  land  without  an  engineer  t  Is  tlie  education  of  the  peo- 
ple Ie«  Important  than  all  theae  1  Qr  if  the  tptem  of  public  edocation  to  be  the  onl/  care  of  a 
■Mchine  that  goea  alone) 
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Cominon  Schools  and  you  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a 
foreign  power — ^you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  snpport  of  pauper- 
ism, and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Look  to  your  school-houses. 
See  that  they  are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  are  taught  themselves,  and  apt  to  teach ;  men  that  fear  God, 
and  love  their  country.  See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well 
treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  respect 
themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the 
scholars.  Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart. 
Remember  you  are  to  grow  old  among  them.  Remember  you  are 
to  die,  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

**  Good  Common  Schools,"  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts^ "  are  the  basis  of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education." 
This  is  precisely  what  they  are,  the  basis  of  a  system ;  but  the  basis 
only.  Let  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep  and  strong — 
foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  bear  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  we  trust,  will 
rear  upon  them.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can 
not,  by  our  votes,  control  the  electoral  college.  We  can  not,  by 
our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the  confede- 
racy. But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not  come 
by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  We  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrages  of  mind. 
The  men  of  Athens  were  but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil 
indifferent  Yet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail  against  the  myriads  of 
the  East ;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  iirts  admiring  na- 
tions still  award  the  palm.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage ; 
and  make  the  mastery  of  intellect  the  prize  of  onr  ambition.  Let 
us  devote  ourselves  and  consecrate  the  State  to  the  great  work  of 
education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  the  remarkable  advant- 
ages which  we  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  position,  our 
temperate  climate,  our  freedom  frt)m  absorbing  interests,  the  mod- 
erate habits,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustain 
oar  present  seats  of  learning ;  and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every 
varied  form  be  multiplied  about  us.  Let  us  collect  the  children  of 
the  land :  and  on  their  minds  make  the  mark  which  shall  go  down 
to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or  in 
agriculture,  or  in  manu&cturies.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  State  be 
mind ;  the  products  of  our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  the  culture, 
knowledge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our  highest  object  and  our 
noblest  aim  to  be  the  State  of  Common  Schools,  Academies,  and 
CoDeges,  the  edncating  State,  the  nursery  of  freemen. 
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That  which  nuikes  a  good  Oonstitation  mast  keep  H,  tiz:  men  of  wia- 
dom  and  virtue :  qualities  that,  because  thej  descend  not  with  worldly, 
inheritance,  must  be  carefiillj  propagated  bj  a  yirtuous  education  of 
jouth,  ibr  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost  WitLUM  PEERf.    InitmeHoM  to  Council 

Promote,  as  an  ot^t  of  primary  impwtance,  institutions  fer  the  gen- 
eral  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 

GiOBOB  TTASHoroTOK.    titreweU  Addre9$, 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  making  liberal  appro- 
priations in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is 
an  equal  h<Mior  to  them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North 
and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth-— great  is  liberty — 
great  is  humanity — and  they  must  and  will  prevail. 

John  Adams.    Inauffvral. 

I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resources  most  to 
be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see 
a  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
this  may  proceed  to  an  indefinite,  although  not  an  infinite  degree.  A 
system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 
citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shall 
be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inesti- 
mable boon  the  thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who 
are  past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it  Thokas  Jefferson. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects  with  every  firee 
people ;  they  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 
security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  lib- 
erty. They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  firom  among  whom  the 
people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  description, 
more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  frame  the  laws :  by  the  perspicuify, 
the  consistency,  and  the  stabOify,  as  weU  as  by  the  justice  and  equal 
spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. 

Jakes  Madison. 

Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
sacred  and  indispensable.  John  Quinct  Aoamb, 
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fw  ftM  {rarpofle  of  promoting  the  luippiness  of  the  State,  it  is  abso- 
Mely  neeessary  that  oar  Ctovemment,  which  unites  Into  one  all  the 
liiinds  of  the  Stet^  dionld  possess  in  an  emment  degree  not  only  the  an- 
deiKtahding,  the  passions,  knd  the  Will,  bat  above  all,  the  mond  fiicul^ 
'ftnd  the  cdiaisclence  Of  an  individual.  Nothing  can  be  politically  right 
that  {s'moralTy  wrong;  and  ho  necessity  otn  ever  sanctify  a  laW  that  h 
eototraxy  to  equity.  Virtae  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic  To  promote  this, 
laws  ibr  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
the  increase  and  enlargement  of  goals.  There  is  but  one  method  of  pre- 
venting crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  fbrm  of  government  durable ; 
atfd  that  IS,  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  educa- 
tion; and  this  6an  be  done  eftectually  only  by  the  interference  and  aid 
of  the  l^iislatare.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were 
'this  die  list  evening  of  my  life,  1  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my 
fencedtors  and  my  bekoVed  native  countiy,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 
'^Ato  perpettta,^  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  for 
her,  my  parting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish  and 
support  PUBuc  SCHOOLS  m  every  part  of  the  State.        Benjamin  Rush. 

Tfcere  te  one  ^bfoot  wfakli  t  eameMly  Moommend  to  your  notice  tod 
INrtroika^;  I  mean  our  iAstftuCions  for  the  education  of  youth.  Theun* 
portance  of  common  schools  is  best  esCiniaCed  by  the  good  effects  of  thetii 
where  tiiey  mort  abound,  and  arovbest  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have 
transnuttod  to  as  many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the  frisdom 
and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  others,  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the 
blessings  of  social  ordeiy  diflbstng  the  influenoe  of  moral  obligations,  may 
bo  lepatable  to  ns^  and  beneficial  to  them.  John  Jat. 

The  iM  doty  of  govemmeirt,  and  tlie  surest  evidence  of  good  govem- 
uent,  is  the  enconragemmt  of  educatioto.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge IB  the  precmraor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  It 
we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  diat  will  watch  over  our  liber- 
ito  and  guard  them  against  Ihiud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence,  t 
oomnder  the  systeni  of  our  Connnon  Schools  is  the  palladium  of  our  free- 
dom, for  no  reasobable  apprehensioil  can  be  entetitalned  of  its  subversion, 
IS  long  as  like  |;rUit  body  dt  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To 
increase  ilie  ftuids,  to  extend  the  bdiefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  can 
not  reoommenii^  in  terms  too  strong  akid  impressive,  as  mtmificent  appro- 
priatioite  as  the  fiiailties  of  the  State  will  anthorise  for  all  establishments 
conneeted  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  end 
Kiencei  itkd  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

Dft  Wm  Clinton.    JKwo^  a»  thwm&r. 

The  parent  who  sends  Ui  son  into  tlie  worid  nnedncated,  deflrauds  flie 
iiudty  of  a  laidbl  dtiieD,  and  bequeathes  to  it  a  nuisance.  \ 

OHAXcsuoa  Ksn.      / 
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I  know  not  to  what  else  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appeteooe  of 
the  mind  for  improvement,  than  to  a  hanger  and  thirst  after  knowledge 
and  truth ;  nor  how  we  can  better  describe  the  province  of  edacation, 
than  to  say,  it  does  that  for  the  intellect,  which  is  done  fbr  the  body, 
'when  it  receives  the  care  and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its 
growth,  health  and  strength.  From  this  comparison,  I  think  I  derive 
new  views  of  the  importance  of  education.  It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a 
tender,  sacred  trust  What  1  sir,  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul 
hunger  I  pamper  his  limbs,  and  starve  his  faculties  I  Plant  the  earth, 
cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their 
hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the 
plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 
cold  and  as  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual 
essence  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  lan- 
guish and  pinet  What!  build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water- 
wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for 
the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked  I  What  I  send 
out  your  vessels  to  the  fiu*thest  ocean,  and  make  batUe  with  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellings 
and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  per- 
isheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  whidi  Qod  has  kindled,  which  He 
has  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ; 
permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go  oat  1 

EnWiJtD  EVXRKTT. 

If  I  were  asked  by  an  intelligent  stranger  to  pohit  out  to  him  our  most 
valued  possessions,  I  would  show  to  him — ^not  our  nilroads,  our  ware- 
houses filled  with  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves 
and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce  b  ever  ^thundering  loud  with  her 
ten  thousand  wheels;"  but  I  would  carry  him  to  one  of  our  publio 
schools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  children,  hushed  into 
reverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or  humming  over  their  tasks 
with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.  I  would  tell  him  that  here  was 
the  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reared,  that  here 
were  the  elements  from  which  we  constructed  the  State.  Here  are  tlM 
fountains  from  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our  land. 
The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart  Though  I  can  have  no  per- 
sonal and  immediate  interest  in  them ;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  ma 
&ther;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to 
my  substance ;  and  when  I  see  a  father's  eye  fiUed  with  pleasant  tears 
as  he  hears  the  music  of  his  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain  of  poetry 
or  burst  of  eloquence,  I  can  sympathize  in  the  feeling  in  which  I  can  not 
share.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  our  schools.  They  are  an 
object  worthy  of  all  efiforts  and  sacrifices.  We  should  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  may  tend  to  make  them  more  excellent  and  more  useful 
For  this  we  should  gather  into  our  own  stores  all  the  harvests  of  ezpe- 
rienoe  which  have  been  reaped  ihim  other  soils. 
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Jxk  1647,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almc  ' 
Imied  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  consUtuted  t-  - 
Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  popolation  consisted    < 
twenty-one  Ihonsand  sonls ;  when  the  external  means  of  the  peoj 
were  small,  their  dwellings  hnmble,  and  their  raiment  and  snbsi 
enoe  scanty  and  homely ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  coj 
nial  estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inve 
tory  of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  t 
fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  < 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  han< 
it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgri 
Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free*  and  XJniven 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stint 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  ii  > 
posed  upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;   amid  a! 
their  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  fii... 
the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  pra 
tice.     Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — their  duty  to  Gc 
and  to  posterity.    For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  oth' 
they  opened  the  school     Religion  and  Knowledge! — ^two  att 
butes  of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  truth  tl 
only  one  on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  secure  ^ 
founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  e 
tablishment  of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  sine 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.    As  a  theory,  it  con  - 
have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  aig^ 
ment  and  experience  than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  oth> 
opinion  of  human  origin.     But  time  has  ratified  its  soundnes  . 
Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  coun^ou  . 
as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.    It  was  one  of  those  gran  ^ 
mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  can  not  be  determine  I 
in  a  single  generation.     But  now,  according  to  the  manner  i>i 
which  hnman  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  i.:» 
IbmiderB,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  gratefrd  both  to  €k>d  anu 
man  for  its  unnumbered  blessings!    The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
mnst  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.    The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offerin.., 

Horace  Makh.     Tenth  Btport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mauack. 
teUi  Board  o/^ueaiUm. 

•  Wm  tiM  Poblie  Sebool  of  MaMclniMln  at Snt A«e9    Wm  MwvdiaMtti  Um  flnl to mU'^ 
Brii  «Kh  •  •yiiMB  m  n  oidaiMd  ia  tto  law  of  1647f-£A  •fJImar.  Jnr.  af  EdMMH&n, 
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llie  tjiree  following  propoaitioiis  describe  tbe  broad  and  arer- 
duriug  foandatioa  oa  whicb  tbe  •Common  School  sjatem  of  Maiaar 
chusetts  reposes: 

Tke  BQccessiye  geaecatioQa  of  men,  taken  coUectiFely,  eoofllitBia 
oBo  ci^reat  Commonwealth. 

The  property  c^  Uus  ComoMmwaalth  ia  pledged  for  the  edneabioa 
of  all  it«  ^outh  np  to  such  a  point  aa  will  eave  them  from  povertif 
and  yice^  and  prepare  iham  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  daties. 

The  succeasive  holders  of  ihia  property  are  tniafteea,  bonnd  io  tha 
faithful  execution  of  their  tmst  by  Ae  most  sacred  oMigationa;  be^- 
pause  embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
as  crimiual  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries. 

Ilecognizing  these  etemd  principles  of  natural  ethics,  tha  Conatir 
tution  of  Massachusetts — the  Amdunental  law  of  tiie  State— ^fter 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section 
of  the  Mh  chapter,  that  ^  the  enconragemenft  of  arts  and  acieaoaa 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  Goo,  the  advantage  of 
tbe  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
United  States  of  America,'^  proceeds,  in  the  seoond  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  aet  forth  the  dntiea  of  all  fature  Legislators  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  language:-— 

^  Wisdom  and  biowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generslly 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  aa  these  depend  oo  spreading  the 
0T)portn  itiea  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parte  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambriii^e,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourarre  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities for  the  promotion  of  sgriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commercCi 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  prineiplea  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
Lonovty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humori 
ul^\  all  social  affections  and  ganerooa  sentiments  among  the  people*** 

HoK Aox  Mavf.     Tenth  lUpari  of  th€  Simttuy  0/  th  IfkisatfAff- 
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FOB  1864. 


Seb  : — ^llie  Yisiton,  appointed  ^'  to  witness  the  examinatioii  of  the 
seTeral  classes  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  discipline, 
and  general  management  of  the  Naval  Academy,"  for  1 864,  report  aa 
follows : — 

L     THEIB  OWK  PBOOKSDIITOa. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Board,  although  several  members  were 
in  attendance  earlier,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
continued  from  day  to  day  until  Friday,  June  10th.  Their  invest!* 
gations  as  a  Board,  embraced — 

First, — A  thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ships,  and  mate* 
rial  equipment  provided  by  the  Department  for  the  residence,  sub- 
ustence,  health,  and  instruction  of  the  several  classes. 

Second. — An  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Visitors, 
for  a  brief  period  at  least,  on  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  more  sections  of  each  class  in  each  study 
profSessedly  attended  to  during  the  year. 

Third. — ^An  exhibition  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
attained,  including  the  parade,  evolutions,  tactics,  and  drill  as  a 
military  corps — ^the  uses  of  the  rapier,  cutlass,  musket,  and  cannon, 
great  and  small — ^the  handling  of  ropes,  sails,  spars,  boats,  and  every- 
thing included  in  practical  seamanship  in  harbor,  afloat,  and  in  ac- 
tion. 

Fourth. — ^Inquiries  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  entrance  ex- 
amination, and  the  results — the  classification  aud  programme  of 
studies  for  each  class — scholarship  and  conduct  rolls— causes  of 
fiiilure  to  graduate,  and  system  of  punishment— chapel  exercises, 
morality,  manners,  and  personal  habits  of  the  midshipmen — ^the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  government  appropria* 
tiona,  including  payments  made  for  the  use  of  the  cadets — ^in  fine, 
into  the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  institu- 
tiott. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  authorized  and  requested  to  at* 
tend  the  entrance  examinatioB  of  the  new  class,  aa  well  as  the  final 

a 
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examination  of  tlie  gradaating  class,  in  order  that  the  report  re« 
qnired  of  the  Visitors  might  cover  the  operations  of  the  Academy 
for  the  year  1864. 

Every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  investigations  was  extended 
to  the  Visitors  by  the  Superintendent,  0£S.cers,  Professors,  and 
Students. 

XL     002n>ITI0N  or  THB  KAVAL  AOADSMT  UT  1864. 

In  presenting  some  details  of  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy as  they  found  it,  and  in  offering  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment, which  the  submitting  of  a  report  implies,  the  Visitors  are  not 
unmindful  that  the  institution  is  not  at  present  fuinished  with  per- 
manent buildings  and  equipments  in  bSI  respects  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ; — that  even  such  as  are  furnished  were  selected  with  reference 
to  a  smaller  than  the  present  number  of  pupils ; — that  its  staff  of  in- 
structors and  course  of  instruction  have  been  disturbed  by  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  a  great  war,  calling  off  into  actual  service  some  of 
its  most  experienced  teachers ;— that  the  education  which  it  aims  to 
give  is  not  general  but  special,  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a 
generous  culture,  but  particularly  adapted  to  make  accomplished  sea- 
men and  midshipmen ; — and,  moreover,  that  in  an  educational  field  so 
wide  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numerous  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
details  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visit,  made  while  the  institution  is 
not  following  its  usual  daily  routine,  is' not  in  all  respects  the  most  fa- 
vorable  to  the  formation  of  just  and  reliable  opinions.  They  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  the  government  and  people  expect  that  the 
liberal  appropriations  in  its  favor  will  be  expended  with  a  judicious 
economy,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  accurate,  thor- 
ough, and  professional,  and  that  its  graduates  will  be  really  fitted 
for  that  rank  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  professedly  trained. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  school  is  yet  in  the  youth  of  its 
development,  and  also  that  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  perpetuate 
naval  science  as  it  has  been  taught,  but  to  maintain  a  progressive 
course  of  instruction,  engrafting  thereon  all  necessary  or  possible 
improvements. 

Organizaiion  for  Admiiustraiion  and  InsirucUotk 
The  Visitors  find  the  Naval  Academy,  subordinate  to  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department,  under  the  immediate  government 
of  a  Superintendent,  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  discipline  and  management.  He  is  assisted  as 
chief  executive  officer  by  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  Com- 
mander Donald  M.  Fairfax,  who  resides  in  Hie  Academy  building 
on  shore,  and  is  also  head  of  the  department  of  Seamanship,  Naval 
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timtiieTj,  and  Nand  and  Infantry  Tactios.  The  CommandaDt  is  aa- 
•kted  in  the  diffierent  departnoeiits  of  hia  duty  on  ship  and  shore  by 
three  senior  assistants  and  eleven  assistants,  nine  of  the  latter  being 
of  the  rank  of  lientenant,  and  the  remainder  lientenantrcommanders. 
Two  of  the  senior  aisistants  have  charge  of  the  Practice-ships  Marion 
and  Macedonian,  and  also  assist  in  inetmction;  six  of  the  assistants 
are  engi^ed  in  execative  daty  on  board  the  School-ships  Gon- 
stitntion  and  Santee,  while  the  others,  as  well  as  these,  are  chaiged 
with  certain  branches  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  which  the 
Commandant  is  chief. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Academic  Staff  one  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  Navigation, and  Surveying;  two  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  six  assistants  in  the  same  department ;  one  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with  two  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies,  with  nine  assistants ;  one 
Profisssor  of  4he  Frendi  language,  with  an  assistant ;  one  Professor 
•f  the  Spanish  laagui^ ;  one  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Dranghting, 
with  an  assistant ;  one  Sword-master,  with  an  assistant ;  and  one 
librarian,  who  acts  also  as  assistant  in  Mathematics,  and  'Ethics 
and  English  studies.  The  officers  not  attached  to  the  Academ- 
ic Staff  include  a  Paymaster,  a  Suigeon,  with  two  assistants,  a 
Chaplain,  (with  three,  who  are  engaged  as  instructors,)  a  Commissa* 
ry,  Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  clerks  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  Commandant 

The  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Practice  and  School-ships,  and  the  profes- 
sors, except  that  the  professors  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Drawing  take 
part  only  upon  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments.  The 
Board  is  required  to  conduct  and  reguhite  all  examinations  of  candi- 
dates and  students,  preparing  the  necessary  papers  and  reports  in 
connection  therewith,  to  prescribe  the  order  and  times  of  instruc- 
tion, to  recommend  text-books  for  the  approval  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment, and  books,  instruments,  and  other  necessary  material 
for  instruction,  to  recommend  at  pleasure  the  restoration  or  farther 
trial  of  students  that  have  been  dismissed  or  found  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  and  to  report  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  system  of  studies  and  instruction  pursued,  and  pro- 
pose such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest 

BuOdin^  and  Material  B/fuxprtw^ 
The  material  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Academy, 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  in  health  and 
BcknesSy  and  for  study  and  instruction,  both  scientific  and  profess 
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Bional,  although  made  on  a  sadden  emergency,  for  temporaTj  ooen* 
pancy,  and  for  a  smaller  number,  are  hr  from  being  insufficient  in 
extent,  or  particularly  objectionable,  when  compared  with  similar 
arrangements  for  other  great  schools.  The  main  building  on  shor» 
is  of  wood,  originally  intended  to  lodge  and  board  a  large  number 
of  guests,  and  as  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Academy,  accommo- 
dates about  half  of  the  classes  as  well  as  most  boarding  schools  pro- 
vide for  their  pupils.  The  arrangements  are  not  as  convenient  or  as 
safe  from  fire  as  those  at  Annapolis ;  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
complained  o^  even  if  they  do  require  a  strict  observance  of  r^ulfr- 
tions,  or  special  oiganization  and  diligence  to  protect  from  fire, 
which  would  carry  mourning  into  many  homes.  Good  discipline 
and  good  recitations,  and  a  Jaige  amount  of  military  and  naval 
knowledge  are  secured  under  the  difficulties  such  as  they  are, 
which  the  Department,  be  they  great  or  small,  will,  doubtless,  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment  In  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary arrangement,  on  ship  or  shore,  while  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  separate  lodgings  for  pupils  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
secured,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  convenient  halls  be  provided, 
properly  ventilated,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  the  best 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  naval  histories  and  biographies — to 
be  occupied  for  study  at  certain  hours  by  such  pupils  as  have  not 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  attention,  and  the  habit  of  soli- 
tary study — ^a  power  and  habit  of  the  highest  importance,  but  very 
rarely  attained.  The  same  rooms  might  be  open  to  the  pupils  at 
certain  hours  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  reading  naval  histories 
and  biographies,  and  for  consulting  the  encyclopedias  and  other 
books  of  reference.  The  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  the 
habit  and  mode  of  reading  such  books  to  the  best  advantage  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  and  frequent  inculcation  by  the  head 
of  each  department  of  study. 

The  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  study, 
for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  is  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  School- 
ship  System,  first  inaugurated  on  board  of  the  "Plymouth,"  at 
Annapolis,  in  1849,  in  our  system,  although  always  the  main  feature 
in  the  French  system  of  naval  education.  The  old  "  Constitution" 
and  the  "  Santee,"  properly  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  and 
adapted,  are  used  for  the  residence  and  study  of  the  younger  classes, 
which  are  in  this  way  brought  more  readily  into  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  service  without  the  vulgar  annoyances,  to  which 
the  youngest  classes  are  almost  universally  subjected,  when  lodged 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  next  older  chiss.    If  School* 
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ahips  <ve  to  consUtate  a  permanent,  integral  feature  of  the  Academyi 
the  details  of  arrangements  for  separate  lodging  and  class  study  re- 
quire additional  attention.  For  the  present,  recitations  are  attend- 
ed in  suitable  buildings  on  Ooat  Island,  near  which  the  ships  are 
moored  and  reached  by  covered  passages.  On  this  island  is  suffi- 
cient room  for  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports,  military  drill,  and  target 
practice. 

The  *^  Macedonian  "  and  ''  Marion  "  are  used  for  practice  in  the 
evolution  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  by  the  several  classes.  To 
these  are  added,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer  cruise,  the 
screw  steamer  *^  Marblehead  "  and  the  yacht  ^  America.'' 

lumber  of  Fuptb—Enirainee  ExamincUian. 

The  number  of  pupik  belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  the 
year  closing  June,  1864,  was  458,  distributed  into  four  classes,  gen- 
erally according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  staff  of  57  officers  and  instructors.  This  is  an  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  Academy  in  respect  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  equipment  for  professional 
training,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the  Academy  found  a  location 
at  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis,  or  since  January  Ist,  1840,  when  it  was 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six  professors  and  instructors, 
including  the  Superintendent  To  judge  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  of  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
which  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  the  Visitors  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  the  average  condition  of  each  class  as  to  age  and 
attainments,  at  the  time  of  becoming  connected  with  the  Academy, 
and  with  the  general  results  of  the  entrance  examination — ^this  exam- 
ination being  the  only  check  on  the  admission  of  unqualified  candi- 
dates— no  previous  examination  being  held  in  the  districts  or  States 
from  which  they  come. 

By  law  and  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
into  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  limited  .to 
626,  viz.,  two  for  every  Congressional  district  or  territory,  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  delegate,  from  actual  residents 
of  the  district,  if  such  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a  vacancy  duly 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  if  not  so 
made,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  twenty-five  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  for  and  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ten  from  the  country  at  hirge,  ten  from  the  sons  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  three  from  the  enlisted  boys  of  the  navy. 
AU  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  their  provisional  appointment 
must  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  be- 
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tween  tli6  20th  and  Slst  of  July,  or  September  in  case  of  Mcond 
i^pointmenta.  The  examiiiatioii  u  twofold;  first,  before  a  tnedica! 
board,  conusting  of  the  sargeon  rendent  and  two  other  medical 
officers  designated  by  the  Department;  and  second,  befbre  the  Aear 
demic  Board.  The  candidate  must  be  found,  according  to  the  law 
of  1864,  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eightofen  years— of 
good  moral  character — physically  sound,  well  formed,  and  of  robust 
constitution — ^and  pass  a  satis&ctory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
filing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  gnmmar. 

The  requisition  as  to  age  was  advanced  from  16  in  1861,  to 
its  present  maximum  in  1864,  while  the  Board  was  in  session,  and 
conforms  in  that  respect  to  the  age  which  they  had  decided  to  re- 
commend. The  traveling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
paid. 

The  Visitors  were  furnished  on  application  with  tables  exhibiting 
the  statistics  of  these  entrance  examinations  from  1851  to  1863  in- 
clusive. From  these  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  1,522  candidates, 
nominated  and  appointed  conditionally,  but  afterwards  examined, 
813  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  were  rejected  as  unqualified,  although 
the  attainments  required  were  such  as  any  graduate  of  a  common 
school  should  possess.  Of  the  number  (1,209)  admitted,  466, 
more  than  one-third,  failed  on  the  first  year's  course.  Out  of  the 
number  who  failed  at  the  earlier  examinations,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  turned  back  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  floundering 
along  in  the  lower  sections,  only  a  very  small  per  cent  succeeded  in 
graduating.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  (1,209,)  only  260 
graduated,  including  93  who  were  received  into  the  service  from 
1861  to  1864  before  completing  their  studies. 

From  another  table,  covering  the  entrance  examinations  f!rom  1860 
to  1864  inclusive,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,093  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission,  807  were  admitted,  while  53  were 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board,  219  by  the  Academic  Board,  11 
withdrew,  and  3  were  found  to  be  over  the  maximum  age. 

From  another  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the  successful  and  un- 
snccessfhl  candidates,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,141  candidates  exam- 
ined, 201  (18  per  cent)  were  rejected,  and  of  the  number  rejected, 
177  were  under  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  940  admitted,  318  (33  per 
cent.)  failed  the  first  year,  and  of  the  number  that  failed,  254  were 
under  17  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  adtaaitted 
wasFlO  years  and  2  months,  and  of  those  who  failed,  15  years  and 
10  months. 

The  &ct  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  nominated  fiiiled  to 
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paii  the  ftxuminatjoa  in  the^movt  nidiai6iiiary  branclieft  of  a  oommon 
Riglmh  edncitioii^-aiid  in  only  1^6  moet  elementary  portionB  of  thete 
bnmckefl^— indicates  nnmistaloibly  how  little  regaird  has  been  paid 
to  school  attoidance  and  profieiency  in  the  seteotion  of  candidatea. 
To  jod^e  how  fiur  iheae  fidluves  might  be  attributed  to  a  laadaUe 
ttiictaess  on  the  part  of  the  Academic  Boards  the  entrance  ezami^ 
Bfttion  papen»  which  are  filed  away  from  year  to  year,  were  called 
for,  and  from  those  it  appears^  that  the  questions  asked  and  exercises 
leqniffed  were  few  and  si|nple-«-fiir  too  few  and  simple— fiir  below 
the  reqaivemeots  of  any  Public  High  School  ;•  and  yet  such  wretched 
penrersions  of  the  orihogr^hy  of  ^e  most  common  words^  sach 
mistalces  in  American  geography^  such  bungling  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such  numerous  fieul^ 
nrss  in  arithmetical  operations  not  going  beyond  the  elementary 
mlea  and  dipple  exerdses  in  fractions  and  proportion,  it  would  bo 
diffici^  to  gather  from  aU  the  Public  High  School  entraoce  exami- 
nationa  of  the  country.  Ihfore  striotness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic 
Board  would  have  saved  the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollam»  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifibhs  &il  on  the 
stodiea  of  the  first  year,  although  these  studies  belong  to  a  goodEug- 
fish  #diieat{oD,  and  are  pfeKminiMyto  a  special  soienlifio  naval  train- 
mg-*-«liowiiig  a  want  of  ssitable  preparatory  knowledge,  of  aptitude 
for  slndy,  or  of  wffl  and  desire  to  learn.  A  portion  of  those  who 
fittl  the  first  yea]:  are  put  back  for  a  second  year's  trial,  and  in  some 
instances  for  a  third,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus  put  back  who 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  causing  a  total 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  each.  From  data 
gathered  from  the  annual  repoits  of  the  Departmeut,  it  appears  the 
annnal  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceeds  $1,600,  and 
thaS  eneh  graduate  who  has  been  fcms  years  in  the  institution  costs 
the  goverament  over  #10,000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the 
only  oonaLderatiofr^the  places  Qlled  by  pupils,  no  matter  what  their 
courage  or  general  ability,  muiUe  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  op* 
portaahiea  of  soientffio  and  professional  instmction  so  lavishly  pro* 
vided,  night  be  filled  by  con^te&t,  ambitious^  diligent^  and  coorw 
agaooa  young  men,  if  they  could  have  had  their  qnahflcations  tested 
by  a  competitive  examination. 

Hie  morning  gnn  catts  the  cadets  up  ai  0  o'clook.  Inspection  of 
Hie  voome  follows^  when  the  bedding  must  be  found  arranged,  the 
Moma  swept,  and  every  thing  in  order.  Ten  minutes  are  givmi  to 
diapel  services,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  which  is  over  at  7.15. 
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Forty  minutes  recreation  are  then  allowed,  daring  which  (dck-roB  ik 
called  and  sach  as  report  themaelves  indiflposed  are  marched  to  the 
hospital  and  reported  to  the  surgeon.  At  1,66  the  sections  are 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Officer  of  the  Daj ,  assisted  by 
the  section  leaders,  and  at  8  o^clock,  on  given  signal,  they  are 
marched  in  close  order  to  their  recitation  rooms,  in  perfe<%  silence 
and  with  strict  military  decorum.  All  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  floors  to 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismissal  and  re-formation  of  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with  similar  formality  and 
regnhited  by  special  signals.  Study  and  recitation  continne  until  1 
o'clock,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  in  order  by  the  captains  of 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organized  in  nine  guns'  crews,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruction,)  all  special  orders 
and  rules  for  the  day  are  read,  and  they  are  then  mardied  into  the 
mess  hall  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  minutes.  From  1.40  to 
1.65  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  are  then  again  formed  as 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At  4  o'clock  ten  minutes 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infkntry  or  artillery  drill,  and 
recreation  until  parade  and  roll-call  at  sunset.  Supper  immediately 
succeeds,  to  which  half  an  hour  is  given,  and  recreation  until  study* 
call  at  6.80  or  7.00,  according  to  the  season.  Study  hours  continue 
until  tattoo,  at  9.30,  during  which  time  the  cadets  must  all  be  in 
their  rooms,  and  after  inspection  of  rooms  all  lights  are  extinguished 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  &r  as  possible  the  same.  No 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  ^e  time  by  the  cadets 
during  study  hoars,  provided  good  order  is  preserved.  No  studies 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  one-half  of  each 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Academy. 
A  vacation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  course.  As  means  of  recreation,  chess,  draughts,  and  all 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  every 
ftcility  is  a£forded  for  games  of  ball,  boxing,  fencing,  boating,  ice. 

Cowm  oflnarvidUm,  EsaminaUaM,  and  JterU-BdOB, 
The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  comprised  in 

eight  departments,  with  their  special  branches,  as  follows : — 
Mrtt  Department^  in  six  branches — Practical  Seamanship,  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Gunnery,  Naval  Tactics,  Infiintry  Tactics,  Howitier 

Prill,  and  the  Art  of  Defense. 
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8teomd  JDtptrtmmtf  Matlieiiuitics,  in  seven  bimnehefr—Aritlimetie 
and  Algebra^  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  Trigonometry,  Mensora* 
taon,  Deseriptiye  G^metry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Galcolus. 

Third  DeparUMntj  in  four  branches — ^Astronomy,  Practical  Asp 
tionomy.  Navigation,  and  Sarveying. 

Fourth  Departmtntj  in  eight  branches — Mechanics  of  Solids,  Me* 
chanica  of  Liquids,  Pneumatics,  Acoostics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Ghemr 
ifltiy,  and  the  Steam-Engine. 

Ftfik  Department,  in  seven  branches — English  Grammar,  Descrip- 
tive Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Outlines  of  History,  Rhetoric^ 
Ethics,  and  Political  Science. 

Sixth  Department — ^the  French  Language. 

Seventh  Department — ^the  Spanish  Language. 

.Eighth  Department — ^Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  studies  are  distributed  into  four  annual  courses  for  the  four 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  convenient  sectionfl, 
usually  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  members.  During 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  86  cadets,  has  been  graded  into 
three  sections ;  the  second  class,  of  59  cadets,  into  five  sections ;  the 
third  class  into  six  sections;  and  the  fourth  class,  during  the  first 
term,  with  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in  the  second 
term,  with  156  cadets,  into  twelve  sections — each  section  receiving 
separate  instruction. 

The  more  difficult  portions  of  the  several  branches  may  be  re- 
served for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
fact  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  to  the 
lowest  sectiona.  Deviation  fix^m  the  general  rule  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  the  formation 
of  **  Litermediate  Glasses''  necessary,  so  that  there  are  now  two  di- 
visiona  of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  labors  of  instruct 
tion  augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  respects  created* 
Hie  demanda  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  irregularities 
into  the  course,  hurrying  the  more  forward  sections  through  their 
stodies  and  detailing  them  into  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  with  or  without  a  graduating  examination,  while  the 
lower  sections  are  retained  through  the  whole  four  years. 

The  Commandant  of  Midshipmen  and  the  several  professors  are 
each  at  l^e  head  of  a  special  department,  with  such  assistants  aa 
may  be  necessary.  The  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are 
leqponsible  for  the  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  respective 
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dkuMes-  and  sections  while  under  instraotion,  and  must  report  all 
want  of  preparation,  absence,  or  miscondact.  Daily  notes  are  taken 
of  the  progress  and  relative  merit  of  each  pnpil  in  each  of  his  stud- 
ies. The  assistants  must  make  weekly  reports  of  such  notes  to  the 
heads  of  their  departments,  who  in  turn  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, recommending  such  transfers  as  should  be  made  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  The  scale  of  daily  merit  in  each  study  embraces 
seren  grades,  with  corresponding  values  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows:— Thorough,  (4.0)— Very  Good,  (3.5)— Oood,  (3.0)— Tol- 
erable, (2.5)— Indifferent^  (2.0) — ^Bad,  (1.0)--<^mplete  Failure,  (0.) 
The  average  standiog  for  the  week  in  each  study  accompanies  the 
report  Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board  for 
each  month  in  the  academic  year,  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  members  of  each  class  in  their  different  studies,  and  also  their 
conduct  or  demerits.  These  reports  are  based  upon  the  weekly  re- 
ports and  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations,  when  such  are  held 
within  the  month,  and  are  posted  for  public  inspection.  The  exam- 
ination weeks  are  conudered  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the 
month. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  the  Academic  Board  in  the  months 
of  February  and  June,  and  are  snfficiratly  thorough  to  enable  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  and  relative  merits  of  the 
members  of  the  several  classes.  After  each  June  examination  a 
**  general  merit-roll "  is  formed  for  each  class,  for  which  purpose  a 
maximum  number  or  value  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  principal 
branches  in  the  several  departments.  The  total  amount  of  these 
maxima  throughout  the  course  is  1,000,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  the  departments  and  branches,  for  the  different  classes,  as 
follows : — In  the  first  year,  to  mathematics,  20 — ^grammar  and  rhet^ 
ofic,  10— geography,  10— history  and  composition,  10— drawing, 
10"— conduct,  5 — ^total,  65 ; — ^In  the  second  year,  to  seamanship,  20 
— ^mathematics,  35 — ^grammar  and  rhetoric,  15 — ^history  and  com- 
position, 10 — ^French,  30^— drawing,  25— conduct,  15 — ^total,  150;— 
la  the  third  year,  to  seamanship,  40 — gunnery,  20 — ^infimtry  tactics^ 
25 — ^howitser  drili,  20 — ^maUiematics,  45 — general  astronomy,  25— 
praeticalr  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying,  15 — ^mechanics,  30 
—physics,  25— -moral  science  and  international  law,  20— French,  40 
—conduct,  30-*total,  335 ; — ^In  the  fourth  year,  to  seamanship,  100 
—gunnery,  60 — ^naval  tactics,  30 — practical  astronomy,  navigation^ 
and  surveying,  75— physics,  30^steam-engme,  35— mond  science 
and  iBtemational  law,  20»-Spani8h,  50-^-conduct,  50— total,  450. 
The  minima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  corresponding  maxima. 
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F  The  ''general  merilrroll  **  inclades  only  sncli  as  pass  a  satis&ototy 
examination  in  all  the  principal  branclies  of  their  class  and  have  not 
exceeding  200  demerits  recorded  against  &enL.  In  the  fonnation 
of  the  10U9  the  indindnal  having' the  highest  standing  in  any  bnuu^ 
for  tiie  year  receives  the  coiresponding  mazimom  number,  while  the 
one  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the.  corresponding  mini- 
mom.  The  intemiediate  members  of  the  class  receive  numbers  pro- 
ceeding  by  equal  diffuenoes  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  '^  class  meritHK>Ils^'' 
Hie  gradatioK  fi>r  conduct  is  determined  by  allowing  the  maximum 
number  to  such  as  have  no  demerits,  and  for  others  diminishing  that 
maximam  by  fir  part  for  every  demerit  recorded  against  them. 
All  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  members  for  the  di£fer. 
ent  branches  of  study  and  for  conduct  are  then  added  togetheiv  and 
the  members  are  arranged  in  each  dass  according  to  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained.  For  the  gnaduating  ckss  a  ''  graduating  merit-roll  ^ 
IB  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  nnmbers  of  each  member  upon 
the  several  ''general  merit-rolls''  for  the  four  years  and  arranging 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  aggregates.  The 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  ^gcaduating  merit-roll,'*  by  any 
one  of  the  class  jnst  grsduatbg,  was  859. 

^any  student  at  any  examination  foils  to  pass  a  saiisfoctory  ex* 
aminationitt  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  him  more 
than  dOO  denerita  since  tiba  commencement  of*  the  acadenuc  yeaar^ 
a  report  is  made  of  the  case  to^  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  showing 
the  habits  of  study,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties,  and  hia 
general  habks  and  coodoet^  and  upon  his  decision  the  student  la 
diaraiased,  or  upMsrecommendationi  of  the  Academic  Boards  allowed 
to  continae  at  the  Academy  for  farther  trial 

The  final  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special  Boand 
and  occurs,  by  a.  recent  reguhition,  not  less  than  one  year  after  the 
elose  of  the  course.  This  examination  embraces  seamanship  and 
nsral  tactics,  practical  gunnery,,  navigation,  and  management  of 
steanKengines,  and  the  standing  in  these  branches  is  combined  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.  In  assigning  num« 
iMrs,  1,000  is  considered  the  maximum  and  833  the  minimum^  foe 
Boeh  as  are  considered  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  Boacd  a»* 
rigns  sock  nnmbers  within  these  limits  as  will  fiuriy  express  the  rd- 
afeive  qnalificatkns  of  the  members  of  the  dasa  The  numbers  thus 
ass^gned^  when  added  to  the  nnmbers  ahready  assigned  on  tha '^grad* 
nating  merit-roll,"  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates  as  euv^ 
rigns;  the  highest  namber  taking  precedence. 
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T^OB^Books,    Studies  of  ike  past  Tear, 

The  metliod  of  teaching  ae  at  present  panned  is  almost  wholl  j 
by  means  of  text-books  and  recitations.  A  series  of  lectores  is  de- 
livered in  connection  with  the  recitations  inr  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  Without  underrating  the  office  of  the  text-book,  the 
success  of  the  French  Polytechnic  method  of  teaching  even  the 
higher  Mathematics  by  lectures,  collateral  study,  and  examination, 
and  the  experience  of  all  schools,  of  the  power  of  the  human  voice 
and  of  the  human  eye  to  win,  hold,  and  harmonize  attention,  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  institution,  many  of  whose  pupils  need  the  influ 
ence  of  such  a  method  to  vitalize  their  powers  of  thinking  and  to 
bring  within  their  grasp  the  general  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
jects taught 

The  division  of  the  classes  into  small  sections  of  12-14  midship- 
men each,  of  nearly  equal  standing,  tends  to  secure  the  personal  and 
thorough  instruction  of  each  and  all.  The  attempt  was  made,  by 
furnishing  prepared  blanks  to  the  several  departments,  to  ascertun 
the  character  and  actual  amount  of  the  studies  and  exercises  accom- 
plished by  the  several  sections  during  the  eight  months  of  study  of 
the  year  1863-4.  The  returns  made  are  not  complete,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  studies  of  the  lowest  cUiss(in  12-14  sections) 
have  consisted  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  SpeUing  and  Derivation,  four 
in  BuUion's  English  Ghiunmar,  four  during  the  first  term  in  Cornelias 
Geography,  and  during  the  second  term  in  General  History,  with 
daily  exercises  in  Composition  and  the  exercise  of  the  Voice ;  in 
Mathematics,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  term  in  Greenleafs 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  during  the  second  term  in  Davies' 
University  Algebra.  In  the  upper  sections,  the  Algebra  was  com- 
menced within  the  first  term  and  more  or  less  nearly  finished  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  highest  section  had  also  five  lessons  a  week 
for  three  weeks  in  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry  (5  books)  and  in- 
struction twice  a  week  in  Drawing.  The  space  in  the  several  text- 
books actually  gone  over  varied  considerably  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  this  class,  with 
the  exception  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  umply  those  of  every 
common  school,  and  yet  the  lower  section  is  reported  as  having 
succeeded  but  'imperfectly"  in  Grammar,  and  ''very  imperfectly" 
in  Algebra.  It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  a  part  of  the  cUiss  had  re- 
ceived eight  weeks  additional  preparatory  instruction  during  August 
and  September,  1863. 

In  the  third  class,  of  six  >section8,  there  were  three  lessons  per 
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weelc^  daring  tbe  first  teim,  in  American  Hiatory,  and  daring  the 
second  term  in  Rhetoric  The  lower  section  prepared  six  English 
compositions  each  term — ^the  highest  section,  weekly  compositions 
throagh  the  second  term.  All  the  sections  prepared  three  lessons 
weekly  in  French  daring*  the  first  term  and  four  lessons  daring  the 
second,  bat  with  very  oneqaal  progress.  In  Mathematics,  (five  les- 
sons per  week,)  Algebra  was  completed  by  the  lower  sections  and 
reviewed  by  the  higher  in  the  first  foar  or  five  weeks,  when  Elemen- 
tary Geometry  was  taken  np  by  all,  and  completed  in  the  first  term 
by  the  highest  section.  In  the  second  term,  Elementary  Geometry 
for  three  weeks  by  the  lowest  section,  and  Trigonometry  for  the  rest 
of  the  term — ^in  the  highest  section,  Trigonometry  for  ten  weeks, 
Mensaration  two  weeks^  and  Analytical  Geometry  commenced,  for 
three  weeks.  The  first  section  had  also  three  lessons  a  week  in 
Marine  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  daring  the  first  term  one 
lesson  a  week  in  Seamanship. 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  sections,  daring  the  first  term,  five  les- 
sons a  week  in  Analytical  Geometry,  replaced  in  the  highest  section 
by  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculas  for  five  weeks ;  foor  lessons 
a  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section  added  Dynamics,  three 
weeks ;  five  lessona  a  week  in  Surveying,  three  weeks  in  each  term, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  four  lessons 
a  week  in  French,  and  the  first  section  weekly  lessons  in  Seaman- 
ship and  In&ntry  Tactics,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gunnery.  In 
the  second  term,  five  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Acoostics,  with  twelve  lectures,  Sarve3riDg,  three 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Way- 
knd^s  Moral  Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons  a  week 
in  Gunnery. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sections  of 
tiie  second  dass,  and  in  its  third  year  of  study,  during  the  first  term 
were  pursuing  chiefly  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons  a  week 
m  Physics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics, 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectures;  four  lessons  a 
week  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  General 
Astronomy  (eleven  weeks ;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanship,  and 
two  in  Gunnery,  Naval  Light  Artillery,  and  Field  Fortifications.  In 
the  second  term,  four  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistry,  with 
nine  lectures ;  three  in  Wayland^s  Ethics  and  Kent's  Constitution  of 
XT.  S.,  and  International  Law ;  three  in  the  Theoxy  and  Practice  of 
Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gunnery,  &c.  Two 
lessons  a  week  were  given  throagh  tbe  year  in  Spanish,  by  means 
of  the  French. 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  kmom  oT  each  claas  aire  the.  general  pnuv 
tieal  ezereisea  by  divkions,  by  the  higher clamee  onshore  embracing 
daily  exercises  in  Fencing,  three  exercises  weekly  in  Infisuitry  Drill, 
Howitzer  Drill  once  a  week,  the  Great  Gun  Drill  upon  l^e  Practice 
Ships  twice  weekly  in  (aTorable  weather,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Target  Practice  by  the  first  class.  The  younger  classes  on  the 
school-ships  hare  also  their  special  drills.  Special  instruction  is 
given  them  in  boating,  and  the  numerous  cutters  and  launches  be- 
longing to  the  ships  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
practice  of  this  kind  at  suitable  times.  The  use  of  the  **  Rainbow,^' 
a  schooner-rigged  craft  of  15-20  tons,  is  also  not  uniVequently  al* 
lowed  to  pleasure  parties  made  up  from  the  cadets.  Weekly  bath- 
ing is  enjoined  and  practiced  throughout  the  year  as  a  sanitary  reg- 
nlation,  but  the  absence  of  the  cadets  from  port  during  tlie  summer 
months,  while  on  the  cruise,  prevents  the  attainment  of  that  know- 
•  ledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming,  which  seem  to  the  Visitors 
so  essential  a  requisite. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations  and  exercises  as  observed 
by  the  Visitors,  may  be  stated  as  in  general  very  fovorable.  The 
examinations  of  the  classes  were  made  by  sections  and  conducted 
by  the  individual  professors  of  the  departments,  with  great  fairness 
and  impartiality,  without  any  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  pupils, 
and  for  the  single  object  of  eliciting  the  extent,  accuracy,  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  pupiVs  knowledge  of  tiie  topic  VTritten  lists  of  ques- 
tions were  furnished  to  the  cadets  on  entering  the  examination 
rooms,  which  were  usually  answered  in  writing  upon  the  black- 
board, with  opportunity  for  oral  exphuiation.  The  difference  in  the 
proficiency  shown  by  the  higher  and  lower  sections,  in  All  except  the 
first  class,  was  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  written  answers,  the 
writing  was  fair  and  legible,  and  the  spelling  and  composition  very 
creditable — revealing  in  these  respeets  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  the  same  cadets.  The 
Visitors  would  suggest  that  in  fiitore  examinations  there  should  be 
more  of  paper,  erven  if  there  shxHild  be  less  of  blackboard  work,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  questions  should  be  handed  in  on  slips  by  the 
Visitors  and  answered  in  writing  with  ink,  in  presence  of  the  Board, 
by  every  member  of  the  section  present 

The  practical  professional  exercises  of  the  csdets  upon  the  parade 
ground  and  on  board  ship,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  of 
shore  and  ship  duty,  (including  a  harbor  cruise  on  board  the 
Practise  Steamer,)  and  designed  to  exemplify  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  naval  and  infantry  tactics,  were 
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peifonned  in  the  most  iads&ctory  manner,  justifying  tbe  prolba* 
■ional  pride  manifestly  felt  by  those  taking  part  in  them.  Move* 
over,  these  exercises,  instead  of  being  execnted  under  the  direction^ 
as  heretofore,  of  the  respective  Academic  ofScers  in  command,  wem 
conducted  under  the  chaige  wholly  of  officers  appointed  fiom  the 
midshipmen  themselves. 

The  unavoidable  exposures  and  risks  of  the  naval  service  require 
not  only  a  sound  mind — a -mind  well  informed,  quick,  and  accurate 
in  its  operations,  but  a  sound  body — ^a  body  supple,  athletic,  and 
toogh  to  resist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposures  of 
wet  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  continuous  training 
can  do  much  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  qualities  referred  to, 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  present 
appearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  pud  to  vigor  and*  elasticity  of  physical  constitution,  in  the 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination.  The 
regular  military  drill  and  evc^otions,  the  small  arm  and  other  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional  prac- 
tice in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  deficien- 
cies. There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  inherited 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  well  ar- 
ranged system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  atihletic  games,  to  give 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness  to  the 
bones,  and  ehisticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  sports  as  the 
yoang  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unflagging 
interest,  should  be  systematically  introduced.  Ample  time,  room, 
and  encouragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  be  given 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket,  foot- 
ball, leaping,  boating,  &c.,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the  lower 
dasses  at  least  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthfol  sports, 
even  if  taken  from  the  study  and  class-room,— even  more,  if  taken 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scuffling,  will 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  study,  and 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — all  results  of  emphati* 
cslly  the  highest  profesaonal  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  training  of  naval  cadets,  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receive  more 
special  attention  than  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  and  the 
questions  and  Miswers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  they  had 
received.    A  clear,  full,  decbive  voice  is  an  element  of  influence  on 
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the  deck  at  all  times,  aDd  of  power  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  well  aa 
on  the  field  or  in  the  senate  chamber. 

The  first  beginning  of  habits,  secret  or  open,  which  waste  the 
vigor  of  the  mind  and  body,  should  be  watched  with  professional 
skill  as  well  as  parental  interest,  and  those  cadets  in  whom  snch  in- 
dulgencies  have  grown  into  habits,  should  be  cut  off  from  the  insti- 
tution and  service  without  hesitation  and  without  reprieve. 

JDomertk  and  SanUary  Arrangemenis. 

The  institution  is  peculiarly  fbrtunate  in  having  had  for  years  a 
Commissary  who  understands  his  business  and  gives  universal  satis- 
&ction  to  all  concerned.  The  neatness  of  the  kitchen,  the  supply, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  the  food,  the  geniality,  good  order,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mess-hours,  and  the  fact  that  no  complaint  reached 
the  Visitors  from  any  one  of  the  450  boys,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  makes  the  record  of  this  department 
an  exception  to  similar  departments  in  other  large  collegiate  institu- 
tions.   This  comes  from  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  hospital  arrangements  on  shipboard  and  on  shore,  although 
not  as  large  and  quiet  as  would  be  desirable  or  as  would  be  provided 
specially  in  permanent  quarters,  are  sufScient  for  the  demands  on 
their  accommodations.  The  location  of  the  institution  and  the  ju- 
dicious arrangement  and  management  of  the  Academy  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, exercise,  and  diet,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  and  two 
assistants  on  the  Academic  staff,  and  numerous  attendants  for  hospi- 
tal service,  would  seem  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, the  mean  daily  percentage  of  sick  on  ship  and  shore  from  Oct. 
1st  to  May  31st  being  returned  at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent 
out  of  an  average  attendance  of  447  midshipmen.  In  calling  for  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  medical  condition  of  the 
institution,  the  Visitors  were  informed  that  a  duplicate  copy  or  ab- 
stract was  not  retained.  Such  copy  or  abstract  would  be  highly 
convenient,  and  would  seem  to  be  even  necessary,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  school. 

Rdigioua  Observances  and  Instruction, 
The  regulations  require  that  the  students  shall  be  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  prayers  daily,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  breakfast 
hour,  and  that  divine  service  shall  be  held  on  Sunday,  which  officers 
and  students  are  expected  to  attend,  unless  excused  on  the  ground 
of  conscientious  scruples^  declared  in  writing  by  the  former,  and  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  latter.    Tn«se  daily  and  Sunday  ex- 
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eiciaes  are  condacted  by  the  regular  Chaplain  of  the  institution.  Ha 
is  at  the  present  time  assisted  in  these  and  other  such  voluntary  re- 
figioos  labors  by  three  other  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  are  now  in 
Teaidence  as  assistant  professors.  There  are  four  Bible  classes  com- 
posed of  cadets,  and  over  one-eighth' of  the  members  are  communi- 
cants in  the  different  denominations  of  Newport.  The  student  who 
brings,  in  his  moral  culture  from  home,  religious  convictions  and 
habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  no  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect.  The  absence  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  character  and  training  of  youth  is  a  funda- 
mental defect,  and  no  institution  of  learning,  special  or  general,  can 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and  adequate 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  a  practical  recognition  of  relig- 
ious obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  rights  can 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjects  themselves,  but  by 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent  different 
religious  denominations,  and  in  all  cases,  in  reference  to  his  ability 
to  be  useful  as  chaplain  in  this  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  exercises  of  Monday 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the  religious 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  to  unfold 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligations  of  every 
human  being  to  his  fellow-men,  to  his  country,  and  to  God. 

As  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Academy, 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these  unfortu- 
nately exist,  to  eradicate  certain  vulgar  and  vicious  habits,  whose 
beginnings  are  small,  but  which  ultimately  take  complete  possession 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had*  too  many  assur- 
ances from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  vulgar  and  immoral  practice  of  profanity,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  those  addicted  to.  it  are  among  the  youngest  members  of 
their  classes,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respect.  The 
medical  and  police  experience  of  the  institution  detects  the  occa- 
rional  existence  of  other  tastes  and  habits  more  directly  affecting 
the  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  should  and 
doubtless  do  receive  the  considerate  and  vigilant  attention  of  the 
authorities,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Surgeon  and  Superintendent 
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DisdpUne, 

The  Superintendent  is  charged  with  and  held  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  every  officer,  professor,  and  instructor,  having  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect, 
or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  any  student  or  any  other  one 
has  been  guilty,  to  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend- 
ent Offenses  are  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conduct, 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis- 
sion. In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incum- 
bent with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-rolls,  are 
assigned  for  all  offenses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de- 
serving of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  class  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  against  him  on  record  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  third,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-half. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  can  be  inflicted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explana- 
tion. Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet  It  is  evident  that  this  conduct-roll  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  large 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  offenses, 
which  involve  neither  immorality  nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  charged  with  but  few  demerits.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  has 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-rolls, 
and  in  the  question  of  dismissal  the  fuller  record  of  punishments,  as 
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trell  as  the  demeritrmll,  has  its  weight  in  detenniiiing  the  action  of 
Jie  aathorities. 

Financial  Affairs, 

All  money  impropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Kaval  Acadcmj  is 
drawn  for  by  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  prmcipal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SOth,  1864,  are  as  follows : — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  •  .  |241,T7l.7l 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  .  .  85,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
Snrgeon^s  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds,  .  •  .  72,753.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  1st  July,  1863,  to  May  Slst, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $383,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
are  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
per  month — and  $3,00  per  month  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desire  upon  requi- 
sition approved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorized to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
keeper to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
amount  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
baUnces  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,579.93,  the  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
committee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  they  make  report    The  Visitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to  go 
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DiaeipUne, 

The  Superintendent  is  charged  with  and  held  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  every  officer,  professor,  and  instructor,  having  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect, 
or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  any  student  or  any  other  one 
has  been  guilty,  to  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend- 
ent Offenses  are  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conduct, 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis- 
sion. In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incum- 
bent with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-rolls,  are 
assigned  for  all  offenses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de- 
serving of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  class  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  against  him  on  record  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  third,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-half. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  can  be  inflicted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent.  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explana- 
tion. Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet.  It  is  evident  that  this  conduct-roll  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  large 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  offenses, 
which  involve  neither  immorality  nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  charged  with  but  few  demerits.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  baa 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-rolls, 
and  in  the  question  of  dismissal  the  fuller  record  of  punishments,  as 
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wM  as  the  demerit-roll,  has  its  weight  in  detenmniiig  the  action  of 
•he  aathoritie& 

Fmamcial  AJfairs^ 

AU  money  impropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
drawn  for  by  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Treasnxer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbarsemeDts. 

The  prmcipal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
90th,  1864,  are  as  follows : — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  .  .  |241,T7l.7l 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  .  .  85,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
SoTgeon's  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds,  .  .  .  72,753.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  1st  Jnly,  1863,  to  May  3 1st, 
1664,  is  reported  at  1383,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
are  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
per  month — and  $3.00  per  month  for  washing.  The  a^regate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desire  upon  requi- 
ntion  approved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorixed  to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
keeper to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
amDunt  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
balances  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,579.93,  the  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
committee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  they  make  report    The  Visitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to  go 
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behind  the  reports  of  this  committee,  and  depnted  one  of  th< 
number  to  examine  personally  the  original  accounts  of  the  Comm 
sary  and  Storekeeper.  As  the  result  of  this  ezaminationy  whi 
was  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  it  is  but  justiceHo  stf 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct  in  all  their  details,  and  t 
prices  of  all  articles  as  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  wholesi 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Visitors  consider  the  financ 
affairs  of  the  Academy  as  conducted  with  commendable  skill  ai 
fidelity. 

While  the  Visitors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  wi 
which  the  financial  affidrs  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  the  depa 
ments  of  subsistence,  discipline,  and  instruction,  are  and  have  be 
administered,  they  can  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  t 
very  small  number  of  officers  of  the  lowest  rank  which  the  instil 
tion  has  contributed  to  the  naval  service.  With  an  aggregate  s 
nual  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregt 
number  of  graduates,'  since  the  opening  of  the  four  years'  course, 
1851,  including  the  three  classes  of  1858,  '59  and  '60,  which  wc 
ordered  into  active  service  in  1862  and  '63,  before  completing  th< 
studies,  is  but  269,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  22  each  year,  at 
expense  to  the  country  of  over  $12,000  for  each  graduate.  If  t 
93  who  entered  the  service  with  only  two  or  three  years'  residen 
had  completed  their  course,  the  aggregate  expense  for  each  graduf 
would  have  exceeded  |1 5,000.  This,  as  it  appears  to  the  Visito 
small  result,  is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  can^ 
dates,  and  the  very  low  standard  of  general  scholarship  required  1 
entering  the  Academy.  The  experience  of  this  institution  is  t 
same  as  that  of  others  of  the  same  character ;  any  mode  of  selecti 
which  does  not  test  in  advance  the  natural  aptitude  and  preparati 
for  the  special  studies  of  the  course,  and  exclude  rigorously  all  w 
are  found  deficient,  will  burden  the  institution  with  a  number  of  si 
dents  which  will  have  to  be  thrown  off  after  months  and  sometin 
years  of  struggling  to  incorporate  them  into  the  regular  classes  and 
the  manifest  injury,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  scholarship  and  ch 
acter  of  the  institution.  While  a  nomination  by  patronage,  anc 
pass  examination  have  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  average  al 
ity  of  the  selected  candidates  to  the  minimum  required,  a  compe 
tive  examination  raises  the  general  average  to  the  maximum  abili 
of  all  who  apply. 

GraduaHng  Clasa  of  1864^ 
The  present  graduating  class  (consisting  after  the  final  examinati 
of  31)  at  the  close  of  its  third  year  has  completed  the  whole  com 
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prescribed,  excepting  that  the  Calculus  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Saireying  haa  been  limited  to  instraction  in  Harbor  and  Coast 
Surveying,  from  Bowditch.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re- 
ceiTed  fuller  attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracing 
six  weeks  of  theory  and  practice  on  board  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
— alti^ther  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  important. 
Two  aammer  croises  have  been  made  by  this  class — ^both  coast 
crnisea — ^the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams,  from  Jnne  6th  to  Sept. 
80th,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept.,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  viz.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
sloop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
America.  Upon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  were  practiced  in 
all  the  regular  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  mas- 
ter, taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  ship,  in 
the  different  vessels ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  ship's  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac- 
tion, in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
requiring  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instnicting  the  crews  in  gunnery,  in  infantry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  detailed  for  actual  boat  service, 
and  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marines  from  ship  to  shore. 
During  the  last  cruise  Meyer's  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
gradnadng  class  aa  signal  ofScers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  the  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  ''  coast 
picket  duty  "  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

The  experience  of  this  class — ^made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1865,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
should  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
the  coarse  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  ex- 
amination of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

nL     BBOOXMXHDATIOlia. 

The  Visitors  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  aa 
the  resolta  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  the 
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further  development  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  exteiiflioB  of 
nautical  education  generally,  for  the  consideration  oi  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I.  Until  the  pupils  of  the  Naval  Academy  have  gone  through  the 
theoretical  and  practical  course  of  instruction,  provided  in  this  in- 
stitution expressly  to  qualify  them  to  act  a»  Midshipmen,  the  Via- 
itors  recommend  that  they  be  designated  as  Naval  OadeU — simply 
candidates  for  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  Navy — and  that  no  ca- 
det be  rated  as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  well  up  he  may  be  in 
hb  studies,  until  he  has  had  at  least  eighteen  months  of  professional 
practice  afloat,  towards  which  time  the  actual  time  at  sea  of  each 
experimental  cruise  shall  be  credited. 

II.  As  the  most  direct  blow  to  the  hindrances  which  practically 
exclude  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
strong  may  be  their  predilection  or  great  their  acquired  fitness  for 
the  naval  service,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  admitted  to  this  nar 
tional  school ; — as  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  disappoint- 
ments now  experienced  by  individuals  and  families  in  the  failure  of 
many  appointees  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  to  meet  even 
the  low  requirements  of  the  first  year's  course ; — as  the  only  effect- 
ual way  of  ridding  the  institution  of  the  low  average  ability  and  at- 
tainments which  chaiacteriM  the  lower  sections  of  every  class,  and 
of  bringing  up  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
corps  to  the  average  of  the  first  two  sections ; — ^as  a  sure  gusnmty 
against  the  early  resignation  of  officers  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  a  life  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  progressive  and  honor- 
able career  as  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — as  a  powerful  attraction 
to  draw  to  this  department  of  the  public  service  a  fair  share  of  the 
best  talent  and  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of  the  oonntry,  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  best  efforts  for  self  and  school  improvement  for 
this  purpose — ^the  Visitors  reconunend  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  by  individual 
patronage,  in  consideration  of  neighborhood,  relationship,  or  party 
connection,  or  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty  or  the  public  ser* 
vice  of  parents,  and  that  all  appointments  be  hereafter  made  in  ood- 
sideration  of  the  personal  merit  of  the  f^plicant,  ascertained  by  a 
public  competitive  examination,  conducted  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, constituted  aa  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Admission,  sought 
and  obtained  in  this  way,  will  be  honorable  to  the  successfnl  candi- 
dates, a  source  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  and  State  from  which 
they  come,  a  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them,  and 
a  stimulus  to  the  induntry  and  good  conduct  oi  their  comrades  i»t 
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The  climca  of  the  Academy,  lepleniahed  eveiy  jeirby  i 
nenutei  all  of  wliom  bate  eou^  the  aenrice  from  permial  choice 
aad  won  their  place  by  penonal  merit  foonded  on  natnnd  aptitude 
and  figor  of  mind  and  acqoiied  knowledge,  and  who  regaxd  the 
diligent  impiOTement  of  these  oppoitimitiee  of  profeflsional  itiidj 
asd  pfsetioe  as  the  tnie  road  to  honorable  promotion  hereafter,  to 
be  gained  by  £uiher  xndofltry  and  devotion — ^will  at  once  have  as 
aweiage  ability  and  acholarBhip  eqoal  to  that  now  attained  by  only 
five  or  aiz  oat  of  eveiy  one  hundred,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
easea  of  dbcq^line,  the  "  dead  weights,"  the  leexaminationa,  and  the 
fiulnm  from  inability,  diirtawte,  or  want  of  preparatory  knowledge, 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 

These  saggestions  hare  not  the  merit  of  originality  nor  the  ob- 
jeetioss  of  novelty.  The  principle  recommended  has  stood  the 
test  of  seventy  years*  trial  in  France  in  naval  and  similar  pnblie 
scho<^  aad  is  now  in  saeeeasfid  operation  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  militaiy  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  been  again  and 
sgain  urged  by  thoa|^tfol  friends  <^  this  institntion  and  of  onr 
othn*  national  school  at  West  P<Mnt,  as  the  most  effectoal  remedy 
for  the  CTik  complained  o£  The  Academic  Board  of  this  Academyi 
in  answer  to  a  reqoeat  from  a  committee  in  1858  for  its  opinion  os 
this  point,  replied: — ^The  Academic  Board  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  syrtem  of  appointing  midshipmen  without 
care  in  their  selection,  waa  nndermining  the  very  exiitenceof  the  is* 
stitation.  The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scarcely  more 
than  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institution  suppEed 
with  the  proper  matwial,  and  the  Board  has  been  powerless  in  i^ 
plying  a  remedy. .  It  has  done  all  in  its  power  by  recommending  a 
higher  standard  of  proficiency."  The  Vuutors  for  1862,  in  the  Be- 
port  of  their  exaouaations,  remark : — ^" After  a  carefol  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress making  the  nominations.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  appointed  without  regard  to  tal« 
snts  or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
iabse4inently  have  bees  found  incapable  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
dsss  to  which  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  member  of 
Cosgiesii  originally  nominating  them  is  snecessfuDy  used  to  cos- 
tinue  them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  them  to  re- 
commence their  studies  by  joining  a  lower  class;  thus  retaining 
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those  wanting  in  talents  and  fitness,  to  the  exclnsion  of  others  of 
suitable  qualifications  that  might  be  presented.  An  institution  like 
this,  in  which  the  students  are  educated  and  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, ought  to  have  them  selected  from  the  highest  and  most 
promising  youths  of  the  country."* 

The  same  general  principle,  selection  by  merit,  ascertained  by  the 
same  general  method,  competitive  examination,  conducted  on  such 
conditions  as  Congress  shall  authorize  or  prescribe,  has  been  recom* 
mended  for  appointments  to  the  kindred  national  institution — the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point — ^with  the  view  of  removing  the 
same  hindrances  and  remedying  the  same  defects  in  the  practical 
working  of  that  school.  That  eminent  military  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator. General  Thayer,  under  whom  the  Academy,  notwithstand- 
ing many  hindrances  and  defects,  attained  its  highest  development, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  principle  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
ministration, after  having  seen  its  successful  operation  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  France ;  and  he  has  recently,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  all  of  them  spent  in  actual  experience  or  observation  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  different  principle,  renewed  the  recom- 
mendation in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  has, 
within  the  present  year,  declared  his  belief  that  the  adoption  at  the 
start,  and  the  continuous  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and 
aptitude  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  appointments 
to  the  Military  Academy,  would  have  more  than  doubled  its  useful- 
ness, would  have  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  administration 
which  it  has  encountered,  would  have  prevented  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  demagogues  and  disappointed  parents  and  Congre^- 
men  have  fostered,  and  would  have  gained  for  it  a  hurger  measure  of 
the  popular  favor. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  for  1868,  in  their  Report 

—  -  ■  ■  I  .  % 

*  An  aarlj  friend  of  thii  Inttitation,  oa  loaminctlM  ikct  itated  in  the  wme  Report  of  J  808,  from 
which  the  mbore  extract  ii  talien,  "  that  in  the  coane  of  dx  years  one  hundred  and  twentj-foar 
itodenti  were  tamed  back  to  ponne  a  aecood  tine  porticns  of  the  academic  coane,"  Aid  of  thia 
namber  only  six  paved  the  final  examination,  (thereby  coetinf  the  country  over  9300,000  in  pay, 
■alariet,  and  equipment,  for  abeolutely  nothing,  and  at  the  ■ame  time  depriving  the  naval  lervieo  of 
an  equal  namber  of  competent  yonng  officers,)  wrilei  to  a  member  of  this  Board  as  follows :— *■  I 
have  had  the  cniiosity  to  qaestloa  fifty  middies,  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  them«  without  selee- 
tion,  and  rapresenting  diffbrent  classes  in  the  institutioa  and  difibrent  States,  as  to  the  eircumstancet 
of  their  appointment— and  of  these  fif^,  forty  were  the  near  relations  or  sons  of  political  ftiends  of  - 
the  parties  making  the  nominatioos,  and  five  were  the  sons  of  pereons  in  official  stations  at  Wadn 
iagtoo,  although  appointed  *  at  large,'  leaving  but  five  for  selection  fVom  other  sources.  In  several 
eases  the  answen  were  significant— '  My  father  had  to  bleed  fleely  for  my  appointment'  *  My 
brathef  worked  hard  for  his  eleotioii.'  *I  had  the  promise  of  a  eadelsbip  at  West  Point,  but  as 
then  was  no  vacancy  that  year,  I  got  an  appointment  here.'    *  I  am  an  exchange.    Senator  ■ 

got  an  appointment  for  Mr.  C.'s  nephew,  and  Mr.  C.  nominated  Senator  —  Aieod's  son  for  the 
piMa.'  "^\Kd.  tfAiMT.  Jmtnul  ^f  Edu^ivn,] 
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to  tlie  Soeretury  of  W«r,  go  into  an  extended  discuBsion  of  the  nd 
fmCages  and  objections  to  this  principle  and  mode  of  making  1^ 
pointments.    To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodyii^  the 
conncticns  of  this  Board  as  to  the  prohable  voiking  of  the  same 
principk  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

nL  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment^ 
the  YisitoTs  woold  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  remion  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sytem  of  training  naval  officersi 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  ship- 
board in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  routine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to 
conduct,  and  with  regular  and  pn^ressive  instruction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math- 
cmadcs  and  navigation — ^has  produced  many  ci^Mible  commandersi 
out  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  ruined  for  the  want  of 
proper  supervision  and  instruction,  or  g^rown  up  into  men  of  mere 
routine.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of  the  English  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
this.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  much 
due  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con- 
tinnoua  diip  experience.  That  system  of  training  officers  is,  how- 
ever, eveiywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt- 
itude for  the  sciences  which  qualify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevitable  exposures  of  the  service,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  school 
For  every  stage  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  as  well  as  pro- 
feaiional  experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.  The  experience  of  this  class  of  schools  indicates  that 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qualifications  deemed  indiBpena- 
able  in  candidates  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  tlu>rough  course  of  nar 
val  instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

ly.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  .the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitors 
beKeve  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  courM  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  made,  which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatiy  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
education  of  the  naval  officer,  without  prolong^  the  time  now 
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deToted  to  its  acquiattioii.  If  th«  Aeademj  can  be  relieved  of 
the  lai^  amount  of  merely  elementary  general  education  which  ev- 
ery graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
received,  and  which  in  a  few  years  every  aspirant  to  the  privileges 
of  this  school  would  contrive  to  get,  if  the  law  made  its  acquisition 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  competitive  examination — ^Uien  the 
whole  general  scientific  course  could  be  mastered  in  two  years, 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval  tactics,  as  well  as  of 
practical  seamanship  in  the  two  summer  cruises.  At  this  point 
the  Visitors  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments,  or  schools,  in  each  of 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  &r  more  comprehensive 
and  thorough  than  is  now  practicable  where  the  branches  constitute 
parts  of  a  single  course: — 

First — Of  Navigation  and  Seamanship. 

Second. — ^Of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Practical  Gunnery. 

Third. — Of  Hydrography,  Marine  Surveying,  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, Construction  of  Charts,  <|pc 

Fourth. — Of  Drawing,  Naval  Designs,  Construction  of  Ships, 
Naval  Machinery,  Docks,  dec 

Fifth. — Of  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering. 

Sixth.^—Of  Naval  History  and  Strategy,  International  Law— 
especially  of  belligerents  and  nentrals — ^and  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
Consular  Duties,  dec 

Seventh. — Of  Modem  Languages. 

Into  each  of  these  schools  let  the  cadets  be  drafted,  the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  their  own  predilection  or  comparative  fitness, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  after  completing  such  number 
of  these  courses,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  prescribed,  let  them 
have  the  privilege  of  an  examination. 

Each  of  these  departments  or  schools  might  be  opened  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  candidates,  on  competitive  examination,  from  each 
Skate— no  matter  where  they  may  have  received  their  education — and 
permission  might  be  given  to  officers  of  any  rank  to  review  and  ex- 
tend  their  knowledge  of  either  of  these  departments  with  the  more 
advanced  text-books  and  means  of  instruction.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  service  will  secure  the  highest  development  of  any  special 
aptitude,  preparation,  or  experience— and  will  more-  frequently  get 
'Hhe  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

The  importance  of  these  great  departments  of  the  naval  service,  and 
of  special  preparation  for  them,  is  fiiUy  appreciated  by  the  Academic 
Board,  but  any  attempt  to  give  this  preparation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  present  classes,  with  soch  unequal  and  deficient  preparatory 
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knowledge  and  with  soch  direise  sptitiuieB  £»r  particular  branchesi 
would  be  futile.  The  attempt  to  teach  as  much  as  is  now  don^ 
under  the  circomatances,  only  prodoces  coofuaed  and  unaatiafactory 
reaoltB  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class.  The  remedy  for  thia  state 
of  things  seems  to  the  Visitors  to  be  in : — 

1.  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average  ability,  and  great- 
er maturity  of  mind  <hi  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

2.  A  thoiough  scientific  course  np  to  a  certain  pointy  for  all  the 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  years. 

3.  The  requiring  of  linguistic  training  (in  one  or  more  modem 
languages,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitude  or  previous  prep- 
aration for  the  same. 

4.  An  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  tho* 
rough  proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being  permitted  to  pass  as 
midshipman. 

6.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well  as  of  practice  after 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  fit- 
nesa  and  ability. 

y.  The  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  concentrate  in  and  around 
the  Naval  Academy  the  laigest  amount  and  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  apparatus  and  opportuni. 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
But  they  would  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
*ment  the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  or  ten^orary  courses 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  great 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion— ^for  the  benefit  of  officers  on  furlough,  or  connected  with  the 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the  request  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  officers.  Private  naval  architects  and  shipmasters 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institutes.  Something  of 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  continued  study  and 
examination  is  required  by  law  and  regulation  at  every  stage  of 
promotion  in  the  naval  service. 

VI.  The  absence  of  elementary  naval  schools  and  of  any  regular 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationality  and  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevents  any  considerable 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  taste  and  aptitude  for 
'sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  ought  to  be  the 
basil  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  to  develope  and  cultivate,  where  it  exists,  a  desire  for  a 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once  a  supply  of  intelligent,  hardy, 
^d  well-trained  seamen,  mates^  and  masters,  for  the  national  as 
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well  as  for  the  commercial  marine,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the 
emergencies  of  a  sndden  or  a  great  war,  the  Visitors  recommend  the 
inangnration,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Naval  Department,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  navigation  schools  and  naval  instruction,  in  addition  to  and  in 
connection  with  our  present  system  of  naval  apprenticeship,  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  of  the  service,  the  country,  and  the  age. 
As  the  basis  of  this  system,  they  recommend  the  immediate  offer 
of  pecuniary  aid  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  navi- 
gation schools  in  all  the  large  seaports  of  the  country,  subject  to 
thorough  national  inspection  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  effi- 
ciency. They  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  here  the  organ- 
ization, management,  and  instruction  of  this  class  of  schools,  far- 
ther than  to  present  the  outline  of  a  system. 

1.  The  schools  which  they  contemplate,  are  not  to  be  government 
schools — although  they  will  be  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Naval 
Department.  Their  original  establishment,  buildings,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  immediate  management  will  belong  to  the  local  Board 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the  shipping  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Through 
such  Board,  the  State  or  municipal  authorities,  or  individuals,  can 
extend  pecuniary  aid  for  the  original  outfit  or  annual  support 

2.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  schools 
and  classes,  will  be  thorough  instruction  in  navigation,  seamanship, 
and  kindred  branches  through : — First — ^Evening  classes  for  adults, 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  attend  regularly  on  account 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagements  by  day,  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion will  necessarily  be  elementary  and  fragmentary ;  Second — A 
junior  department  or  division,  in  which  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics,  will  be  given,  as  well 
as  in  navigation,  the  use  of  instruments,  palculation  of  observations, 
keeping  a  log-book,  journal,  &c ;  Third — A  senior  department,  in 
which  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  navigation,  nautical  astron- 
omy, steam  and  steam  navigation,  &c.,  will  be  given,  with  facilities 
foi^  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  large  commercial  dealings. 

d.  The  extension  of  any  government  ud  should  be  based  on  the 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  material  equipment  are  fur- 
nished and  kept  in  repair  and  working  order  by  the  local  Board,  or 
committee  of  the  same,  charged  with  the  immediate  management 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  and  with- 
drawal for  the  succeeding  year  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment inspectors.  For  the  first  year  the  only  condition  should 
be  the  actual  payment,  from  other  sources,  of  an  equal  amount  for 
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fhe  annual  expense  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  local 
BoarcL  For  the  second  and  sabsequent  jears^  the  snm  paid  by  the 
goyemment  shall  be  appropriated  in  portions;  First — a  specific 
flom  to  the  principal  teacher  and  assistants  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificated  qualification  each  may  hold ;  Second — a  specific  sum  to 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annaal  expense  of  the  same, 
according  the  average  dailj  or  evening  attendance  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  in  each  class  or  division  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  in  each  year ;  Third — a  specific  sum  to  the  managers  of  each 
school  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall  complete  certain 
specified  courses  of  study  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  inspectors  upon 
examination  by  them ;  Fourth — a  specified  sum  in  prizes,  in  the 
form  of  chronometers^  sextants,  text-books  in  navigation,  <|pc.,  to 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pupils  of  each  division  of  a  school ;  Fifth 
— ^a  specified  sum  in  aid  of  such  professional  experience  as  can  be  se- 
cured for  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now  given  to  n»- 
val  apprentices.  All  payments  by  the  government  should  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  £Euthful  teachers,  the 
tegular,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal  codperation 
of  the  local  municipal  authorities  and  the  commercial  and  shipping 
portions  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Without 
such  codperation  the  whole  plan  will  fail.  The  school  need  not  be 
free— but  let  the  instruction  be  good,  practical,  and  cheap,  and  its 
possessor  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  employment,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  it. 

And  why  should  not  the  national  government  enter  upon  this  or 
a  better  devised  system  of  training  its  own  seamen,  and  advancing 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  f  All  maritime  nations,  either 
directly  and  exclusively  by  the  central  government,  or  through  local 
boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  have  aimed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  by  pro- 
viding not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  houses,  buoys,  and  other 
material  safeguards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  commissioned.  Our  own 
government  has  recognized  its  duty  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  the 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  steam-marine, 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intended  to  reach 
every  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of  any  class  in 
all  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same  policy  which 
permits  and  justifies  this  interference  of  the  national  arm  and  the 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  build  light-houses,  erect 
buoysy   register  the  names,  tonnage,   and  ownership  of  veaiels; 
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vhicli  commiauons  pilots,  inspeots  steam-boilers,  snrveys  harbors, 
makes  observations  of  the  stars,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  the 
prevalent  directions  of  the  winds  in  different  seasons  and  latitudes ; 
coDstrncts  and  circulates  maps  and  charts,  and  does  all  these  things 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  will, 
in  behalf  of  the  same  great  interests,  when  satisfied  that  they  are 
jeopardized  by  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assured  that  the  masters, 
mates,  and  seamen,  who  have  all  the  precious  lives  and  enormous 
properties  embarked  in  commerce  in  their  keeping,  are  properly 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation. 

The  libera)  educational  policy  of  the  national  government  which 
has  set  apart  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  of  inspection  in- 
to its  application  had  been  asserted  and  exercised,  would  have 
amounted  ere  this  time  to  a  permanent  fund  of  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — and  which  has  more  recently  appropriated  over 
■is  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  establishment  of 
agncultural  and  scientific  schools; — the  similar  policy  of  the  State 
governments,  that  holds  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  munificent  appro- 
priations for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  cities,  which  are 
also  the  great  seaports  of  the  country — all  justify  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  community,  once 
£urly  entered  upon  by  the  national  government,  will  be  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  and  sustuned. 

In  England  the  same  necessity  which  exists  in  this  country — the 
reluctance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  to  enter  the  mar- 
itime service— the  low  state  of  the  professional  as  well  as  general 
education  of  her  seaman-class — ^the  enormous  amount  of  property 
and  the  large  number  of  lives  directly  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation — ^the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  national  vessels  in 
the  sudden  emeigency  of  war,  on  the  commercial  marine — ^the  rep- 
resentative character  which  mariners  bear,  of  the  religion,  manners, 
and  civilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nations  which  they 
visit — ^the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion in  intelligence,  morality,  and  physical  well-being,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  whole 
oountry — has  prompted  the  government  to  organize  a  system  of 
nautical  education,  not  only  for  officers,  gunners,  architects,  ship- 
wrights, engineers,  seamen,  and  boys  employed  directly  in  the  na- 
tional service,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  boys  in  her  large 
commercial  marine.  Prior  to  1858,  the  whole  reliance  of  that  cour- 
try  for  the  profesuonal  education  of  masters  and  mates  was  their  reg- 
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istntion  after  an  examination  in  the  mere  meohanical  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  seamanship.  To  obtun  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  in  others  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  least  demand 
was  made  hj  those  in  the  greatest  want  Only  here  and 
there,  in  the  great  seaport  towns,  individuals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  without  system,  to  a  very  small  number,  and  without  supeiv 
vision  or  responsibility.  In  1853,  after  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  classes,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  large  appropriation  (amount- 
ing annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  population,  and  acting  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  all  subject  to  the  visits  of  government  inspectprs. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Do- 
partment  of  the  (governmental)  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
with  local  boards  of  conunerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav- 
igation interests  of  the  country.  These  schools  in  1863  had  in* 
creased  to  eighteen— each  in  an  important  seaport — each  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee— -each  having  a  fair  attendance 
of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.  The 
system  is  still  in  its  in£Eincy,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continen- 
tal states  in  which  the  commerce  is  laige  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  form  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
direct advantage  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists — ^and  in 
some  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In  France,  the  government  in  its  gigantic  efforta 
within  the  kst  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and  professional  knowledge  of  the  ofiScers,  and  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — ^has  included  the  whole  commercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  private  shipyards,  architects,  and  found- 
eriea;  and  the  system  of  nuuritiBie  *' insorif^tion  "  or  enrollment  is 
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80  thorongH  that  there  is  not  a  master  nor  an  engineer  m  tlie  com* 
mercial  service  who  has  not  served  at  least  two  years  in  the  nation* 
al  dockyards,  fonnderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
professional  study,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  most  scientific  charac- 
ter. 

VII.  To  give  unity,  stability,  thoroughness,  and  general  efficiency 
to  the  inspection  and  operations  of  the  large  system  of  naval  education 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  Visitors  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Council  or  Board  of  Naval  Education,  in 
the  constitution  of  which  the  great  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  represented,  viz.: — (1.)  Experience  and  success  in  naval 
command.  (2.)  Experience  in  large  commercial  and  maritime 
affairs.  (3.)  Success  in  naval  construction.  (4.)  Success  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  educational  institutions.  (5.)  A  new 
infusion  every  year  of  the  popular  element,  by  the  appointment  from 
year  to  year  of  one  or  more  publie-spirited  citizens  from  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the  local  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
institutions. 

To  this  Board  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  (1.)  Frequent  per- 
sonal inspection  and  examination  at  other  than  stated  periods.  (2.) 
The  thorough  examination  by  themselves,  and  in  connection  with 
the  professors,  of  the  several  classes  in  their  daily  recitations.  (3.) 
The  examination  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  experts,  of  all  can- 
didates for  admission,  of  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the  written 
answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  preserve,  and  a  written  report 
in  detail  should  be  filed  away  for  reference. 

The  language  used  in  the  law  under  which  the  present  Board  of 
Visitors  are  appointed— "for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  classes  " — if  taken  literally,  would  certainly  justify 
the  practice  adopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  can  leam,  by  previous 
Boards.  At  all  events,  the  constitution  of  this  and  previous  Boards, 
composed  as  it  is  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  school  examinations — who  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  this  institution  before  their  present  appointment — and  who  are 
together  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very  inadequate  for  any 
purpose  of  thorough  personal  examination.  They  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  main  to  receive  statements  on  trust,  and  to  receive  and 
communicate  only  general  impressions.  All  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  at  present  organized,  could  be  far 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  performed  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  Council  of  Naval  Education,  here  suggested. 

VIII.  With  a  programme  of  studies  so  extensive  as  that  now  laid 
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down  or  as  herein  proposed,  in  which  each  study  is,  or  should  be  ar- 
langed  with  reference  to  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to  what  b 
to  follow,  the  professor  of  each  department  and  the  teacher  of  each 
branch  and  section,  should  be  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each  cadet 
should  master  thoroughly  every  step  in  the  succession,  no  professor 
should  encroach  upon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  his  pupils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succeeding 
section  or  branch.  Even  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme this  course  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  to 
secure  this  an  Inspector  of  Studies  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
report  frequently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infraction  of 
the  programme,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  cause  of 
failure  be  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the  teacher ;  and  the 
remedy  at  once  applied.  Both  the  special  and  general  duties  of 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection  refer- 
red to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  duties  be 
properly  assigned.  While  there  is  a  superior  executive  officer  who 
has  in  charge  the  external  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  officer,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters  of  in- 
struction and  training. 

IX.  The  appointment  of  professors  and  assistants  is  a  subject 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  consideration. 
The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  dili- 
gent study  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshipmen, 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  for 
his  post  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  employs. 
Though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  limiting  their  appointment 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instruction 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  training  of  future  teachers,  nor  has  it 
yet  reached  its  full  development.  The  success  and  advancement 
of  the  institution  would  seem  to  require  the  employment  of  the 
best  educational  talent,  and  none  otber^  to  be  obtained  wherever  it 
can  be  found.  Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  new  ap- 
pointments to  be  made,  the  Yisitors  recommend  that  due  notice  of 
the  same  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  be  re- 
ferred to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  themselves  whose 
credentials  are  satisfactory,  be  subjected  to  an  open,  competitive 
examination. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  greater  public- 
ity be  given   to  all  the  documents    which  set  forth  the  object 
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and  operations  of  the  Naval  Ac^uleinj,  tKe  mode  and  cbnditions  of 
nominating  midshipmen,  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for 
a  nomination,  the  requisitions  and  results  of  each  entrance  as  well 
as  of  all  annual  examinations,  with  specimens  of  the  questions  ask- 
ed and  answers  given,  so  far  as  the  same  were  written  or  printed. 
They  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  Official  Register  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  above  and  other  information  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Department,  be  sent  not  only  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
but  to  the  libraries  of  all  principal  High  Schools,  public  and  private, 
and  all  institutions  where  candidates  are  prepared,  that  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  know  what  the  Department  requires  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  special  professional  training  provided  in  this  Academy 
for  any  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  and  especially 
how  deplorably  deficient  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  are 
found  to  be,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  but  impartial  examination. 
To  this  Register  might  be  appended  the  official  report  of  the  Bu* 
rean  charged  with  its  supervision,  or  of  any  Board  of  Visitors,  or 
Special  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Department. 

With  the  best  permanent  accommodations  and  equipment  of  the 
Academy  that  can  be  made  at  Annapolis  or  elsewhere — with 
schools  or  courses  of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  for  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  for  every  stage  of  promotion — with  a 
teaching  staff  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  special  attainment  and  qualifications  to  each  branch  of 
study — with  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  time — with  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  medical  services  for  the  sick — with  chaplains  for 
religious  observances  and  the  moral  culture  of  all — with  regular  al- 
ternations of  physical  exercise  and  intellectual  labor,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  honorable  distinction  before  and  after  graduation — the 
Visitors  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  institution  so 
provided  for,  the  highest  results,  especially  as  the  government  has 
it  in  its  power  to  select  for  admission,  without  regard  to  the  social 
or  political  status  of  parents,  from  among  the  entire  youth  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment Mud  preliminary  education,  as  well  as  by  their  aptitude  for 
special  studies  and  predilection  for  the  naval  service,  for  which  those 
studies  are  a  preparation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  Commodore  U.  &  Kavy,  President 
James  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  G.  D.  A.  Pabks,  Illinois, 

Jomf  RoDGERS,  Commodore  U,  S.  Ndvy.  0.  W.  Pickertno,  Capt  U.  S,  Kavy, 
Ohables  D.  Robtkbon,  Wisconsin,  JoHir  W,  Habrds,  Missowi, 

Henrt  Babnabd^  ConnediaiL 


IIL    COMPETITIVE  EXAfflNATION  AT  WEST  POINT. 

DBBATB  IM   TB8  TXITBD   8TATBB  8BNATB,  MAT  18tR,  1864. 


The  Bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Mflitary  Academy  being  nnder  consid- 
eratioti,  Senator  Anthony,  of  R.  Island^  remarked  on  the  following  amendment : 

And  6e  it  further  enacted^  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in  the 
several  distriets  shall  be  made  fh>m  the  candidates  according  to  their  respective 
merits,  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  substantially  the  proposition  which  I  ofiered  at  the  last 
session ;  and  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  assent  of  the 
Senate,  mainly  from  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  be  effected,  yet  the  general  ex- 
pression of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  in  my  views  on  the  subject  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it. 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con- 
stant supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  be 
constantly  foiled,  and  battles  would  be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 
with  conspicuous  luster,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 
gallant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging.  Kor  have  its  indirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct.  It 
has  kept  alive  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruc* 
tion  in  the  volunteer  militia.  It  furnished,  from  its  gp^uates  who  have  retired 
fix>m  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 
organized  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 
over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.  Large  numbers  of  our 
best  volunteer  officers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  West  Point 

To  say  that  no  course  of  military  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge- 
nius, can  create  in  him  that  rare  quality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  almost  by  in- 
tuition, the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  oither,  and  that 
power  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  always  in  greater  num- 
ber upon  the  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  Is  very  true.  To  discard  mil- 
itary education  on  that  account  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  col- 
leges because  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltons  and  Burkes  and  Websters.  Edu- 
cation does  not  create,  it  develops  and  enkrgee  and  inspires  and  elevates.  It 
win  make  the  perfect  flower,  the  majestic  tree,  IVom  the  little  seed;  but  it  must 
have  the  seed.  And  what  I  desire  is  that  the  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
have  the  best  seed ;  that  its  great  resources,  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap- 
pliances, should  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material.  The  Academy  has 
never  had  a  fiiir  chance;  the  country  has  not  had  a  fhur  chance;  the  boys  have 
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the  oonntry.  I  desire  that  the  Adjdemj  shall  begin,  as  it  goes  on,  upon  the 
not  had  a  fair  chance.  This  is  what  I  want  them  all  to  have,  and  especiaUr 
competitiye  principle.  As  all  its  standing,  all  its  honors,  are  won  by  competi- 
tion, so  should  the  original  right  to  compete  for  them  be  won.  I  would  give 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  a  fair  chance ;  and,  more  desirable  than  that,  I 
would  giye  the  country  a  fair  chance  for  all  its  youth.  I  would  have  the 
Academy  filled  up  by  those  young  men  who,  upon  examination  by  competent 
judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  country; 
to  make  the  best  ofBoers ;  whose  qualifications,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
whose  tastes  and  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fit  them  for  military  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  such  examination  would  be  infallible.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be.  Ko  human  judgment  is  infallible.  Our  deliberations  are  not  in- 
£dlible;  but  therefore  shall  we  not  deliberate?  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  in&llible;  therefore  shall  we  abolish  the  court? 

A  Senator.    The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
would  say  "  Yes."  He  would  abolish  both  the  Academy  and  the  Court,  and  I 
can  well  suppose  that  the  policy  wiiich  would  abolish  the  one  might  abolish  the 
other.  But  although  such  an  examination  would  not  be  infallible,  it  would,  if 
properly  organized  and  properly  conducted,  accomplish  much  toward  the  reform 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  young  men  who  would  come  out  best  fit>m  such  a  trial  would,  as  a  body, 
be  superior  to  those  who  are  selected  upon  mere  personal  preferences,  and  thes^ 
preferences  generally  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  parents;  not  for  their  own 
qualifications,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  political  services  of  their  fathers. 

But,  again,  it  was  objected  when  I  made  this  proposition  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  not  equal ;  because,  in  giving  to  any  given  place  of  examination,  some 
young  men  would  have  further  to  travel  than  others  I  If  tliis  objection  had 
not  been  gravely  made  by  men  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  I 
should  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.  A  boy  asks  the  privilege  of  going  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  have  it  be- 
cause another  boy  will  have  to  go  two  hundred  miles,  and  another  but  fifty,  and 
it  is  not  equal  I  The  fact  that  either  of  them  would  go  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot  for  the  opportunity  of  competition  is  not  taken  into  the  account  On  the 
same  principle  our  elections  are  not  equal,  for  one  man  must  travel  further  than 
another  to  reach  the  polls.  For  a  boy  who  can  not  obtain  the  means  to  travel 
fi'om  his  home  to  the  place  of  examination — and  there  will  be  very  few  such  of 
those  who  wquld  be  likely  to  pass  high  in  the  examination — ^the  plan  proposed 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present  system;  for  those  who  have  the 
means  the  difference  in  travel  is  too  small  an  item  to  enter  into  the  account 

No  plan  can  be  made  perfectly  equal.  Shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  make  a 
large  advance  toward  equality?  Certainly  the  system  which  invites  a  competi- 
tion from  aU  who  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  it  is  more  equal  than 
that  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  although  equality  in  the  advantages 
of  the  Academy  is  very  desirable,  and  although  the  amendment  proposed  would 
be  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  it  It  is 
not  to  give  all  the  young  men  an  equal  chance  for  the  Academy,  it  is  to  give 
the  Academf  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men ;  and  although  even  under  this 
system  the  '>est  young  men  will  often  fail  of  success,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
many  more  of  them  will  enter  the  service  than  under  the  present  system. 
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Kor  will  the  advantages  of  thifl  competition  be  confined  to  those  who  reach 
the  prize  for  which  so  many  will  struggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  inci- 
dental benefit  will  accrue  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred 
tfj  au  honorable  ambition,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  by  liberal  studies 
and  develop  their  physical  power  by  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  upon  which 
the  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtam  only  what  he 
lairly  earns.  Under  the  present  system  the  Academy  wastes  full  half  its 
strength  upon  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose 'natural  inca- 
pacity derives  but  little  benefit  from  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  infiuence  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as,  if 
they  fill!  to  cany  them  to  West  Point,  will  help  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choose. 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  impractica- 
ble, that  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  that  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
Let  OS  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done, 
and  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  after  experi- 
ment, is  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree  ? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  tiie  greatest  genius  for  organization  f  You  will  say 
the  French.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  syteuL  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Congress  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  report  upon  the  system  of  instruction;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
Mr.  President,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member: 

Among  the  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi- 
nent. The  stimuhiting  principle  of  competition  extends  throughout  the  whole 
system ;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  student,  in  his  progpress  through  the 
preliminary  schools,  in  his  transfer  to  the  higher  schools,  in  his  promotion  to  the 
Army,  and  in  his  advancement  in  his  subsequent  career.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  French  system  are  thus  described  by  the  British  commissioners. 

"  1.  The  proportion,  founded  apparently  upon  principle,  which  officers  educated 
in  military  schools  are  made  to  bear  to  those  promoted  for  service  from  the 
ranks.  2.  The  matnre  age  at  which  military  education  begins.  3.  The  system 
of  thorough  competition  on  which  it  is  founded.  4.  The  extensive  State  assist- 
ance afforded  to  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  military  schools  when- 
ever their  circumstances  require  it    *****    * 

Admission  to  the  military  schools  of  France  can  only  be  gained  through  a 
public  competitive  examination  by  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  from  the  lyoees  or  public  schools,  and  fh>m  the  orphan 
school  of  La  Fleche. 

A  powerful  influence  has  thus  been  exercised  upon  the  character  of  education 
in  France.  The  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  while 
those  of  a  scientific  character,  entering  more  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  life, 
have  been  ooastantly  elevated. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  the  School  of  St.  Cyr  and  the 
Polytechnic  School.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  mUitary  schools,  are  under  the 
chaige  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schools  are  in 
direct  oommnnication.  Commissions  in  the  in&ntry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
only  be  obtained  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  by  passing  successfully 
through  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  which  is  gained  by  the  oompetitive 
examination  already  referred  to." 

Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  Sdiool  of  St  Cyr: 

The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  hj 
birth  or  by  naturalization,  who^  on  the  1st  of  January  preceding  their  candidature^ 
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were  not  leas  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  jears  old.  To  this  exam- 
ination are  also  admitted  soldiers  in  the  ranks  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years,  who,  at  the  date  of  its  oommenoement,  have  been  actually  in  senrioe  in 
their  regiments  for  two  years. 

A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  onoe  every  year,  and  axamineB 
all  who  present  themselves  having  the  prescribed  qualifications. 

A  list  of  such  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admission  to  St  Gyr  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  number  of  vacancies  has  ah-eady  been  de- 
termined, and  the  candidates  admitted  are  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Twenty-seven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually,  at  the  close  of 
their  second  year  of  study,  placed  in  competition  with  twenty-five  candidates 
from  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the  army,  if  so  many  are  forthcoming, 
for  admission  to  the  StaflT-School  at  Paris.  This  advantage  is  one  object  which 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  permission  being  given  according  to  rank 
in  the  classification  by  order  of  merit. 

In  regard  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Commission  say: 

Admission  to  the  School  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commencement  in 
1794,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination,  held  yearly,  and  open 
to  all.  Every  French  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twentj  (or  ir  in 
the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

This  is  the  system  which  was  organized  by  Gamot  and  adopted  and  extended 
by  Napoleon.  Under  this  system  the  French  army  has  attained  its  perfection 
of  organization,  its  high  discipline^  its  science,  its  dash,  and  its  efficiency. 

But  not  the  French  alone  have  adopted  the  competitive  system.  In  Bngland, 
all  whose  traditions  are  aristocratical,  where  promotion  m  the  army  has  so  long 
been  made  by  patronage  and  by  purchase,  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  n»> 
tion  has  pushed  away  the  obstructions  that  have  blocked  up  the  avenues  to  the 
army,  and  have  opened  them  to  merit,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  people  were  shocked  at  the 
evident  inferiority  of  their  army  to  the  French.  Their  officers  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to  fight  them.  And  although  in  the  end 
British  pluck  and  British  persistence  vindicated  thenpselves^  as  they  always 
have  and  always  will,  it  was  not  till  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  that 
might  have  been  saved  under  a  better  system.  No  French  officer  would  have 
permitted  that  memorable  charge  at  Balaklava,  which  wa^  as  remarkable  for 
the  stupidity  that  ordered  it  as  for  the  valor  that  executed  it,  and  which  ha$ 
been  sung  in  verses  nearly  as  bad  as  the  generalship  which  they  celebrate. 
After  the  war,  the  English  Government,  with  the  practical  good  sense  which 
usually  distinguishes  it,  came,  without  difficulty,  to  the  conclusion  that  merit 
was  better  than  family  in  officering  the  aimy,  and  that  it  was  more  desirable  to 
put  its  epaulets  upon  the  shoulder  of  those  who  could  take  care  of  the  men  and 
lead  them  properly  tiian  upon  those  who  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  Con- 
queror, or  whose  uncles  oould  return  members  of  Parliament  Accordmgly, 
the  Boyal  Military  Academy,  which  had  been  filled,  as  ours  is^  by  patronage^ 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  On  this  subject  I  quote  from  the  very 
interesting  and  valuable  report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  in  1863: 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new 
regiments  odled  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found 
herself  engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  place  of  examination  were  officially  made  known  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the  examinations  were  appointed, 
composed  of  men  of  good  common  sense^  military  officers,  and  emment  practical 
teachers  and  educators.  The  results,  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  five 
years  later,  on  extending  this  principle  to  all  pubUc  schools,  and  all  appoint* 
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I  and  promotioiis  in  every  department  of  the  public  serrice,  were  aa  fol* 
Iowa:  in  the  competitiye  examinattoos  for  admiasion  to  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy  candidatee  from  all  dassea  of  society  appeared-reons  of  merchanta, 
aUomeya  dergymea,  inaehanirR,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  suoceesful  com- 
petitors every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the  son  of  a  me- 
ohamc  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  timo 
a  cabinet  minister — the  graduates  of  national  schools^  and  the  students  of  Eton^ 
and  other  great  public  schools. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Edward  Cbadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Sodal 
Sdence  Aaaodation,  at  Cambridge  in  1862,  says: 

*'Ottt  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage-appointed  cadets  at  the  Royal 
Militaiy  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  during 
the  live  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  there  were  fifty  who  were,  after  long  and  indul- 

rt  trial  and  with  a  due  r^ard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed 
hopeless  incapacity  for  tibe  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the 
five  subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open-competition  prin- 
ciple, there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Moreover,  the  general 
standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  eminent  professor  of  this  univer- 
sity, who  has  taught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca- 
dets has  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  that  he  considers  that  the 
preaent  average  quality  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  sorts  of  attain* 
ment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  first-class  men  of 
this  (Oambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a  great  gain.  Another  result,  the 
opposite  to  that  which  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  princi- 
ple, has  been  that  the  avera^  physioal  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  be- 
ing duninished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

I  read  this  also  ttpm  the  saipe  report: 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  Interests  of  QnaX 
Britain  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  ezaminatioaa 
ibr  appointments  to  the  military  and  naval  schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  a^ 
well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  principal  derki^ipe  in  the  war,  admiralty,  ordnance^ 
and  home  departments  of  the  Government  A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endowment^  has  been 
given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  universities  of  Eng^ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  gradu- 
ates of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  oyer  competitors  from  Oxrord  and^ 
Edinbui^  in  obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  Indi|i  service,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels.  As  soon  as  1^ 
was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu- 
pils might  coqipete  in  these  examinatlona,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  4, 
teacher  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  fiiilure  of  these  pupils,  he  had 
1^  new  motive  to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  France  and  in  England.  We  are  not  without 
ftnunphw  at  home^  The  competitive  system  has  been  tried  m  repeated  in- 
■tancea  here  in  the  appomtments  both  to  the  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy, 
Several  Bepresentativea  in  Congress^  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 
oompetition,  among  them  the  gentle^nan  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 
Googrsoi,  the  district  in  which  I  liv&  The  results  have  been  most  satisfiMStory. 
Hera,  again,  I  will  quote  fit>m  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  1863  : 

The  principle  itself;  of  selection  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  exami- 
nation or  of  careful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as- 
signed the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  voluntarily 
applied  in  several  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  beelk 
tfaos  selected  and  appointed  has  ever  broken  down  flx>m  want  of  vigor  of  body 
«r  Biiii^  or  iaiied  to  r^ach  and  maintaia  an  hononUe  position  on  the  maiit-ioll 
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of  the  Academy;  and  to  this  careAil  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respoiiflnMl- 
itj  of  the  priTUege  accorded  to  them  is  the  country  indebted  for  its  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  oflSoers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point: 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitiTe  examination  will  involTO 
expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  away  with  the  prejudices 
against  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
directly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time» 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  bo  no  more  expense  in  selectmg  and  educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Govern  men t^  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  laiiger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  facilitating  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  has 
been  adopted  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 
Italy.  In  Austria  every  subject  can  claim  admission  into  the  military  schools 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 
are  on  the  competitive  system.  On  this  subject  I  read  from  the  work  upon 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 
the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  favor : 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  careful  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.    *    •    ♦    • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  fix)m  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work;  per^ 
haps  there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  Sie  abilities  tiiey  have  displayed  may  be  con- 
sidered a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  The  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  m  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  militaiy  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engmeer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Aocademt'a  Militare^  who,  after 
•pending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engmeera 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex* 
amination,  the  ablest  entering  the  staff  corps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  l£r.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-Sdhool  at  Vienna: 

The  most  striking  features  m  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  eutnnoe 
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■id  throoghout  the  ooarae,  are,  that  it  is  distiDCtly  competitiye,  that  it  admits 
ymj  joong  offioera,  and  that  while  the  worlc  is  considerable,  the  subiecta  for 
•tndj  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Pmasian  staff-schoolf  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  sta- 
dontsare  pi  aoed,  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
baa  just  fixed  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  places  are  a^^ain  determined,  and  they  have  a 
daim  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school  In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  fully  adopted. 
The  following  testimony  is  flrom  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
eorapetitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec* 
tion  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  27,  1868,  by  Edward  Chadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  the  "qualifications  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  '*  level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  tlie  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  l£r.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  last  year's  experience  in  the  following  terms:  "With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  oonsdoosiiees  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Pomt,  fh)m  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress ;  I  have  read  from  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  fVill  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject^  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
scholarahip,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  dass. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England;  that 
we  may  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhat  fiirther  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  *Navy  officered  exdu- 
sively  by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  eommand  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  te 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
oountries  and  so  well  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Militaiy  Academy* 
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of  the  Academj;  and  to  this  careAil  selection  bj  those  who  ftlt  the  responsfliil* 
ity  of  the  priTUege  accorded  to  them  is  the  country  indebted  for  its  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  officers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point : 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examination  wiU  involve 
expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  away  with  the  prejudices 
agunst  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
directly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Government,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  &cilitating  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  has 
been  adopted  for  the  higher  places^  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 
Italy.  In  Austria  every  subject  can  claim  admission  into  the  military  schools 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction ;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 
are  on  the  competitive  svstem.  On  this  subject  I  read  from  the  work  upon 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  tlie  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 
the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  favor : 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  m  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations tell  on  tiie  final  one,  and  the  carefbl  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  thim  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.    ♦    ♦    ♦    • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  fix>m  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work;  per- 
haps there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  may  be  con- 
sidered a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  The  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  In  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accademia  MUitare^  who,  after 
•pending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engineera 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  fh>m  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex- 
amination, the  ablest  entering  the  staff  corps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna : 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  entrance 
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a&d  thronghout  the  oourae,  are,  that  it  is  distinctly  competitive,  that  it  admits 
veiy  young  officers,  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for 
study  are  not  numerous.  In  tlieae  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  tiie 
Prussian  staff-school,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  stu* 
dantsare  pi  aoed,  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  {daces  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
daim  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school  In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  fully  adopted. 
The  following  testimony  is  flrom  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec* 
tion  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  27,  1868,  by  Edward  Cbadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  the  "qualifications  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  tlie  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  tlie  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  last  year's  experience  in  the  following  terms:  "With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  conscioosiiees  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determmate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  fh)m  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress;  I  have  read  from  ft 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  ftdl  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject^  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  systenu 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  exammation  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
scholarship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England;  that 
we  may  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbeciKty.  I  would  go  somewhat  fiirther  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  *Kavy  officered  exclu- 
sively by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  oommand  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
foDow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
oountries  and  so  well  here  as  iar  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Military  Academy, 
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OPIKIOKS  Off  C(Hi.  THAYER  A2TD  OIHEBS. 

CV»  ^  reeommendatum$  qf  the  Board  of  Vinton  <u  to  the  conditione  of 
admimon  to  the  United  Statee  Milita/ry  Academy  at  Weet  Point. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Coi..  Stlvanus  Thatbr,  Snperintend- 
ent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

"  The  Extracts  trom  the  Report  of  the  Yiaitors  at  West  Point,  for  1863, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  OadetSi  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  moat  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  Unetant  rien  a  deairer,  as  fitf  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particulars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
i^andard  of  attainment  fbr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment  by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1868,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Sngineers,  during  the  absence  of  Qeiu 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  "  Propositions,*'  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  n^ust  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  &vored  with  the  perusal  of  the  "  Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer's  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1863,  with  *' Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  fiur  as  the  Yisitors  go,  their 
views,  and  those  of  Col.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  Col. 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
aiKl  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  CoL  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  year« ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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estaUkhed  for  the  Ez^neer,  Artilleiy,  Cavalry,  and  Infiuiiry  8Mrrice» 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitade,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  acquired  loiowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
coarse  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  or  classical  school,  in 
a  competitive  examination.  In  each  of  these  conrses  or  schools,  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  service^ 
according  to  merit  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
ahould  terminate  in  a  stafv  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia^  like  those  held 
every  year  in  Switsserland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  fi\)m  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  all 
appointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

ExTBACT  from  a  letter  of  Gbk.  H.  E.  Oliver. 

I  have  read  witii  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  tiie  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Ezammers  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1868,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  ezaminatioa 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  fiict  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex« 
animation  in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Viators  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonaUe 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  countiy ;  and  I  was  then  satis- 
fied, and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis* 
anon.  Faithful  teachers  and  &ithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infuse 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  oatorea  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Qovem- 
nent  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com- 
mendable  recommendations. 
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Rbsolvtion  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instrnction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Augost,  1863. 

Whgbeas,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  of 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  whereaa,  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  traiuing  will  fitil  in  their  objects^ 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  iehereaa,  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Besohedy  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate." 

Extract  from  letter  of  Prof  Monroe,  St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  T. 

I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  subject  at  last  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  fihoim  what  quarter  any  oppo- 
sition to  it  can  arise.  You  rightlj  observe  that  "  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  several  States"  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  their  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  years  of  toinnowing  is  saved  to 
the  Government;  for  the  subjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  capable.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  the  beneficial  effects  pro- 
duced on  youth  in  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under- 
go an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schools.  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarchies  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza- 
tions, we  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
young  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratified — ^viz^  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  for  1863  we  most  cordially 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  competitive  examination,  and  raising 
the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtained  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  his 
district  by  the  member  of  Ck)ngre88  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  common  schools*  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  this  year. 

.  *  The  taeeMifbl  candidmte,  oat  of  twenty  eoropatiton,  wu  a  nmnber  of  tho  Frat  AcadMiy  of 
bo  citj  of  Now  York,  and  itood  ia  aoholAnliip  about  tbo  niddlo  of  hb  elm. 


ly.   LITERART  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CONVENTION 

THB  HATIONAL  SOCIETT  OF  SCIKKOB,  LITEBATUBB,   ASD  ABTB. 


ArTER  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  before  a  plan  for  its  organization  had  been  definitely  de- 
termined npon,  the  friends  of  the  institution  authorized  a  committee, 
composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainwriqht, 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  John  Delafield,  Esq.,  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  University,  to  call  in  its  behalf  a  convention  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  gentlemen  for  conference  on  the  general  interests 
of  letters  and  liberal  education. 

The  convention  was  called  accordingly,  and  met,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1830,  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  was  quite  numerously  attended,  and  included  many  that 
were  then  or  have  since  become  prominent  among  the  literary  men 
of  the  country.  Pres.  Joshua  Bates,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt., 
was  called  to  the  chur,  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Walter 
BowNE,  Mayor  of  the  city,  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents,  John 
Delafield  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridgb, 
of  Hartford,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  af- 
terwards Chancellor  of  the  University,  stated  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  those  present  in  devising  and 
maturing  a  system  of  college  government  and  instruction  adapted  to 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  country  and  that  should  enable  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York  to  maintain  an  honorable  competi- 
tion with  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  were  continued  through  four  days»  were  occupied  with 
addresses  and  discussions  upon  topics  intimately  connected  with 
this  object,  and  the  published  Journal  of  its  proceedings  *  gives  a 
full  report  of  the  views  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  there  expressed. 

Kr.  George  Bakoboft,  of  NortbaiDpton,  MasB.,  upon  'U  Flan  for  ihe  Uni- 
vera&y  of  New  York:' 
Pres.  J.  Bates,  upon  "  Tke  AppomtmerU  of  Professof/* 
Dr.  CooLET,  Qpon  "  T%e  UniversiUss  of  Cambridge^  Oxford  and  DuUm.^ 
Kr.  H.  E.  Bwioht,  of  New  Haven,  upon  "  The  Education  of  CUuaicai  IhaehereJ* 
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Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  upon  "A  Plan  for  ihe  Universiby^  wOh  an  Account 
of  the  College  of  Geneva?' 

Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  upon  ^^AdvanoemejU  and  ClaaefficaHon  of 
SlvdemiBy^^  and  upon  "  ThepossibilUy  of  a  Liberai  Edvfiaiion  wiUiotU  the  Study  of 
Vie  Classics." 

Mr.  P.  Haslkr,  of  New  York,  upon  "College  and  University  Discipline." 

Prof.  Kbatino,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  "  The  Appointnent  of  Profmors^"  and 
upon  •*  The  Advancement  and  Classification  of  Students." 

Dr.  Francis  Libber,  of  Boston,  upon  "  The  OrganiiaJtion,  Cowrses  of  Study, 
and  Discipline  of  the  German  Universities"  upon  "  The  Advancement  and  Classi- 
ficalion  of  Students^"  upon  "  CoUege  Degrees^"  and  upon  "  The  possibility  of  a 
Liberal  Education  withoui  t?ie  Study  of  (he  Classics." 

Lieut.  D.  R  Mahan,  of  West  Point,  upon  "  The  Defects  of  the  present  System 
of  Education." 

Lieut  0.  M.  Mitchell,  of  "West  Point,  upon  "  The  Plan  of  (fie  *AssocicUe  So- 
eiety  of  West  PoinV  " 

Prof  G.  A.  Pbbdioari,  of  Wasftiington  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  upon  **  Tht 
Tdoehing  and  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language." 

Prof  J.  A.  PiZAERO,  SL  Mary's  College,  Bait,  upon  "  The  History  of  Edntoab- 
tion  in  Spain," 

Prof  E.  Robinson,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  Report  upon  "  The  Study  and  Pronunr 
ciatton  of  the  Greek  Language." 

Prof  B.  SiLLiMAN,  of  Yale  College,  upon  ''The  Organization  of  Tale  CoUege," 
upon  "  Sectional  FetUng  in  ffiai  Insatution,"  and  upon  "  College  Discipline." 

Mr.  Jared  Spares,  of  Boston,  u|Kjn  "  7^e  OrganizaUon  of  Harvard  College. 

Prof.  H.  Vbthakb,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  upon  "  Tlie  existing  Method  of  CoOegi* 
ate  Education  in  (he  United  States." 

Rev.  J.  M  "Wainwright,  of  New  York,  upon  "  CoUege  Discipline." 

Dr.  J.  L.  WOLP,  of  Hamburg,  upon  ''The  Organization  of  a  University." 

Rev.  "VT.  C.  WOODBRIDGE,  of  Hartford,  upon  "  The  Gradation  of  Students  by 
Age  and  Advancement,"  upon  "Felknberg  and  his  System  of  Classification,"  and 
upon  "Parental  Discipline  m  Colleges," 

Mr.  T.  D.  WooLSBY,  of  New  York,  upon  "  Ihe  Colleges  of  France." 

Papers  were  read  upon  "  Tbe  proper  mode  of  conducting  instrac^ 
tion  in  Universities,"  and  upon  a  "Plan  of  a  University  to  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes,"  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Col.  S.  L.  Enapp,  of  Boston,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
^^National  University.^ 

Remarks  were  also  made  upon  "The  Classification  of  Students," 
"  Class  Emulation,"  and  the  question  of  "  Open  Classes,"  by  Mr.  F. 
Hasler,  Col.  S.  L.  Enapp,  Pres.  James  Marsh,  of  Vermont  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  of  Brooklyn,  Prof.  Adrian, 
of  the  University  of  Penn.,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Pres.  J.  P.  Cash- 
ing, of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Va.,  and  Pres.  Bates — upon 
"  Discipline  in  Colleges,"  by  Mr.  F.  Hasler,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates, 
of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Pres.  Bates,  Prof. 
Adrian,  Prof.  Dewey,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Pro£  Silliman,  Pres. 
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Mftnh,  Rev.  Dr.  Emory,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
H.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  and  Prof.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. — upon 
"The  importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion,'* by  Pres.  Marsh,  Prof.  Patton,  and  Pres.  R.  S.  Mason,  of  Ge- 
neva College,  N.  Y. — ^upoh  "The  relative  value  of  diplomas  in  thia 
country  and  Europe,"  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks — and  in  relation  to  the 
"  Greek  Language,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

The  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  "  National  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Society "  was  also  introduced  and  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  A.  Gallatin,  Prof.  Silli- 
raan,  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  ^who  reported  favora- 
bly and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  to 
prepare  and  report  a  plan  accordingly.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Hon. 
A.  Gallatin,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Dr.  F.  Lieber,  Pres.  Marsh,  Mr.  H.  R 
Dwight  and  Mr.  J.  Delaiield  were  appointed  such  committee. 
Committees  were  also  appointed  to  report  upon  "  University  and 
College  Discipline,"  "Professorships  of  Legislation  and  J^irispru- 
dence,"  and  other  educational  topics,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  holding  another  convention  in  New  York,  in  1831. 

The  Second  Mbktino  of  the  convention  was  opened  Nov.  1, 
1831,  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  York.  The  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams  was 
chosen  President,  the  Hon.  A.  Gallatin  and  Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston, 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Joslin, 
of  Union  College,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  formation  of  a  "  National 
Society"  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  upon  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  members,  upon  its  title,  &c,*"and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  following  constitution,  it  was  decided  to  originate  the  Society 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  who  should  have 
power  to  elect  eighty-five  other  persons,  and  that  these,  or  so  many 
of  them  as  should  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  committee,  should 
constitute  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society. 

I  The  Soctety  shaU  be  denominated  Ihe  National  Society  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture aod  Arts. 

II.  The  namber  of  members  residing  within  the  United  States  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred;  and  the  number  of  foreign  members  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
in  other  parts  of  America,  and  twenty  in  other  foreign  countries. 

IIL  The  members  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the  following 

•  A  pba  WM  rabmittod  by  Lieut.  R.  Park,  ofWeit  Polot,  in  behalf  of  the  jfmmeom  A§t9cU- 
il0mf9r  as  Pr^mstimt  0/  Stience^  LiUrtmt%amd  tkt  Jlrts,  which  was  deemed  too  eztemiw 
■adoftooqueitioiieble  practicabUity  to  be  adopted.  Thii  Anoelation  had  been  bat  recently 
Ibnncd,  and  embraced  at  that  tinoe  nine,  or  more,  "AMOciate  Bocietiei,**  of  which  the  earliest  had 
been  foraed  at  Wert  Point  in  If  ay,  18EE9.  Otben  were  located  at  Schenectady,  Utica,  Roebeilar, 
Mew  Tork  eitj,  Oxford,  O ,  NathTiDe  and  GaUatin,  Ttona.,  and  Jewett  City,  Cona.  Their  euil* 
•nee  was  brief. 
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arrangement,  viz. : — ^Flrst,  the  Mathematical  and  Pbyaical  Sciences— Second,  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Sdences— Third,  Literature— Fourth,  the  Fine  Arts. 

lY.  The  funds  shall  be  raised  by  donations,  subscriptions,  and  such  asseas- 
ments  as  the  Societj  shall,  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon. 

V.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Preeident,  four  Vice-Presidents,  one 
from  each  of  the  four  classes,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  an  As- 
sistant Recording  Secretary,  and  two  Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  for  domes- 
tic and  the  other  for  foreign  correspondence. 

VI.  The  Society  shall  he  governed  by  such  regulations  and  by-laws  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

VII.  The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present;  provided,  however,  tliat  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  unless  such  alteration  shall  hare 
been  proposed  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  commUtee  of  fifteen : — ^Hon.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Fisk,  Prof.  H.  Ybthakb,  Rev.  Dr.  Macau- 
LiY,  Prof.  A.  Alxxakdkr,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dwioht,  Prof.  B.  F.  Joslin, 
Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  Chancellor  Walworth,  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  Johk  Del- 
▲FiELD,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Milnor  and  Mr.  Halset. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dwight  reported  upon  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  colleges  in  Greece  under  American  patronage,  introduced  by  a 
letter  fi'om  Rev.  J.  King  on  a  proposed  institution  at  Athens, 

Rev.  W.  C.  WooDBRiDGB  read  a  report  upon  the  propriety  of 
studying  the  Bible  as  a  classic ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  a  course  of  Biblical  instruction  in  academies  and 
colleges,  composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Maclay,  Pro£ 
Vethake,  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridgb  and  Prof  T.  D.  Woolsbt. 

Dr.  F.  Libber  also  reported  upon  "  Professorships  of  History.'* 

Pres.  FisK,  Prof.  Vethake  and  Prof.  Woolsey  were  appointed 
to  correspond  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Lleras,  of  Colombia,  read  a  commcmication  upon  the  state 
of  education  in  that  republic  and  in  Veneauela,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox, 
Mr.  Thbodorb  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Woolsbt  were  appointed  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  States  of  South  America. 

An  essay  was  also  read  upon  ^'Jacotot's  System  of  Instruction." 

The  appointment  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  convention 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  convention 
thereupon  adjourned. 

Thus  was  initiated  the  "  National  Society  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Arts,''  and  here  for  some  reasons  unexplained,  the  movement 
seems  to  have  ended.  Years  went  by  and  it  was  left  for  other  men, 
in  other  times,  to  establish  more  successfully  the  national  institu- 
tions of  science  and  art  which  now  exist.  The  proceedings  of  the 
second  convention  are  briefly  given  in  the  ^Annals  of  Education" 
for  1831,  but  no  record  has  been  met  with  of  any  subsequent  action. 
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Tk»  dM»  of  sdbMJB  «£  which  we.  cMnnMoced  &  4jescrq>tion  in  oiyr  1m( 
amdbMTi  whUdite  the  sftke  of  pr^eeeDtiDg  ibosul^ect  eatke,  we  repeat  im 
Am,  is  intemlid  prigMrilj  ibr  Uie  special  scientific  and  practical  instruct 
tioQ  in  nart^iiiQii  and  a^minanflhip  of  maaters  and  mates  in  the  merchant 
service,  bat  is  calcukted  indirectly  and  Uurgely  to  increase  the  efScienej 
and  safety  of  the  military  marine  in  the  time  of  war.  For  both  purposes 
the  Bngliahr  government  is  engaged  in  directing  and  aiding  a  system  of  in- 
aftiootien,  which  in  its  organiaEaAio&,  managemenife  and  methods  is  well  woi>- 
thy  of  the  study  of  our  nwr al  authorities,  and  of  the  navigation  interests  of 
the  mercantile  community. 

Ib  IdBa  the  Eai^tah  GoTenment  constituted  the  Department  of  Sciencs 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  eneoaragoment  to  local  institutions  of  Prao- 
tisal  SciemM^  simikr  Uk  that  commanced  a  i^w  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
aisBt  of  Piactioal  Art,  the  two  Depaiimeftts  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  ^b»  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Boaxd  of  TradQ»  and  in  1866,  by  the  Education  Department  To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assipMd  in  1868  the  general  roanagSf 
ment  of  a  class  of  8cho<^  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Ifer- 
csntile  Marine  Deparlmant  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the 
BATigation  interests  of  Ihe  ooontry*  InstnietMBi  in  navigation  was  given  19 
the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  wittkout  system,  and  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  should  be  weUl  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art  before 
being  entrusted  with  tiie  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.  To  introduce  system,  to  give  perman^t  empk>yi> 
■MBt  to  a  hffger  niimbsr  of  weU*qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  hnprove  the  attauiOMnts  and  character  ef  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  burgely  increase  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
m  tians  of  war,  the  Qoverament  had  determined  to  encourage  local  efibrt 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.  WRh  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  estahUdied  two  schools  prior  to  1868,  one  in 
Londso,  and  the  other  in  liiverpool;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  beKeved  five  or  six  pupil-teaohen^ 
wh0  had  completed  their  tenn  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Giesnwieh,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  sotentiflo  courses  in  the  Metrcq^ 
fiaa  Schools  of  Science  and  AH,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  whieh 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schoola  of  navigation  i^  ^^^ 
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of  the  Academj;  and  to  this  careAil  selection  hj  those  who  felt  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  priviJege  accorded  to  them  is  the  coontry  indebted  for  its  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  officers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point: 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examination  will  involve 
expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  away  with  the  prejudicea 
against  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
directly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time^ 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Government,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  facilitating  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  has 
been  adopted  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 
Italy.  In  Austria  every  subject  can  daim  admisdon  into  the  military  schools 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 
are  on  the  competitive  system.  On  this  subject  I  read  from  the  work  upon 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 
the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  &vor : 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  carefbl  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.    ♦    ♦    ♦    • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  from  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  per- 
haps there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what 
IS  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  may  be  con- 
sidered a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  The  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  sphit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accademia  Militarej  who,  after 
spending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engmeers. 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  jfh)m  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
bv  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex- 
amination, the  ablest  entering  the  staff  corps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna: 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  entrance 
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nd  throughout  the  course,  are^  that  it  is  distinctly  competitiye,  that  it  admiti 
VQij  young  offlcersi  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for 
•tody  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Pm^ian  staff-school,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  prind* 
pie  of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out.  In  the  Austrian  school  the  stu- 
dontsare  pi  aoed,  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
daim  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school  In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  ftiUy  adopted. 
The  following  testimony  is  from  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  prindple  of 
eorapetitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec* 
tion  F.  Economic  Sdence  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  2t,  1868,  by  Edward  Chadwick: 

Ur.  Canon  Moeely  attests  that  the  "qualifications  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "  level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  last  year's  experience  in  the  following  terms :  "  "With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  Ibrmation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  from  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress;  I  have  read  from  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  ftill  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Yisitora  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  oourse  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
scholarship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  dass. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England;  that 
we  may  sal^ly  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentions  imbedUty.  I  would  go  somewhat  further  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  *Navy  officered  exda- 
sivdy  by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  command  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instmctod  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
countries  and  so  well  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Military  Academy* 
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of  the  Academy;  and  to  this  careAil  selection  hj  those  who  felt  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  privUege  accorded  to  them  is  the  country  indebted  for  its  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  officers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point: 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examination  will  involve 
expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  away  with  the  prejudices 
against  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
flirectly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  tlie  same  time, 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Government,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  facilitatmg  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  has 
been  adopted  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 
Italy.  In  Austria  every  subject  can  claim  admisaon  into  the  military  schools 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction ;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 
are  on  the  competitive  system.  On  this  subject  I  read  fi-om  the  work  upon 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  tlie  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 
the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  favor : 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  carefbl  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.    ♦    *    ♦    • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  fi^m  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  aU  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  per- 
haps there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  may  be  con- 
sidered a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  The  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leavmg,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accademia  MUitare,  who,  after 
spending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
tlieir  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  fVom  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex- 
amination, the  ablest  entering  the  staff  oorps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna: 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  entruioe 
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ttid  throughout  the  coarse,  are,  that  it  10  distinctly  oompetitiYe,  that  it  admits 
very  joang  officera,  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjecto  for 
•tiiriy  are  not  numeroos.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  ^e 
Pru^n  staff-school,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  sta* 
dantsare  pi  aoed«  on  entering,  in  the  ofder  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
claim  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school.  In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  fully  adopted. 
The  following  testimony  is  from  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
eorapetitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec* 
tion  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad« 
vaaoement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  2t,  1858,  by  Edward  Ghadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Moeely  attests  that  the  *' qualifications  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "  level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  last  yearns  experience  in  the  following  terms :  "  With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  eariy  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consdousnesa 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  ftom  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress;  I  have  read  firom  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  m  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com* 
posed,  as  it  usually  is^  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  fbll  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun« 
dred]  can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
scholarship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England;  that 
we  may  safoly  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhat  fhrther  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the*lTavy  officered  exdu- 
sively  by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  command  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
countries  and  so  well  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  triedt  in  the  Militaiy  AcMlemj. 
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the  classefl  at  *  Navigation  school  would  challenge  comparison  for  general 
knowledge  and  information  with  any  profession  in  England,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  last  resort  of  those  idle,  troublesome  fellows,  expelled  from  the 
agricultttral  class  and  the  various  trades,  who  are  too  old,  too  ignorant,  or  too 
profligate  ever  to  make  even  indifferent  sailors. 

Having  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ground  that  may  be  beneficially 
covered  by  a  network  of  navigation  schools,  1  will  proceed  to  state  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  means  by  which  a  Navigation  School  may  be  rendered  most 
attractive  and  efficient. 

L  A  Navigation  School  auisted  by  the  Ghvemment  should  offer  wund  InHnte* 
Hon  epecially  adapted  to  the  Haittical  Profeeeum. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  number  of  subjects  named  hereafter  may  appear 
large,  and  the  education  of  too  high  an  order,  these  objections  will  vanish  when 
it  is  remembered  that  lads  are  not  acceptable  on  board  merchant  ships  until  they 
are  15-16,  because  they  are  of  little  use,  and  give  trouble ;  and  yet,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  if  not  attracted  to  the  Navigation  schools  at  the  age  of  12-13, 
and  induced  to  remain  In  attendance  on  the  classes  until  they  are  15-16,  they 
will  be  drawn  into  some  other  profession. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  adopted  must  necessarily  therefore  be  sufii- 
ciently  comprehensive  to  extend  over  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  the  last  to  be  specially  adapted  to  conduce  towards  the  boy's  success  in  his 
profession. 

The  subjects  which  appear  to  be  suitable  for  boys  destined  for  the  nautical 
profession  and  retained  under  instruction  from  12-18  to  15-16  are  as  follows:— 

*(1.)  Reading  and  writing  from  dictation. 

*  (2.)  First  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
^{^•)  Grammar. 

A  complete  course  of  arithmetic. 
Algebra  to  quadratics,  with  application. 

Geometry,  fiooks  of  Euclid,  1. 11.  III.,  and  a  few  propositions  in  Book  lY. 
\  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical. 
Navigation. 

Nautical  astronomy,  including  lunar  double  alt  and  Sumner^s  method. 
Practical  use  of  the  instruments  used  at  sea. 

^:|S?S;  t^tt;'  \  ^^^^^ "  ^^^  ^^-^^  "^-^  *«• 

Chart  drawing ;  surveying. 

Free-hand  drawing. 

History,  particularly  Scripture  History  and  English  History. 
1 16.)  Letter  writing;  book-keeping. 
(17.)  Mechanics  and  steam-engine. 
(18.)  MagnetiRTTi  and  electricity  in  relation  to  ships. 
(19.)  Laws  of  8tomi8  and  tides. 
(20.)  Knowledge  of  the  code  of  signals. 
(21.)  Mercantile  laws  and  usages,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  master  of  a 

merchant  ship. 
(22.)  Gymnastics. 

The  above  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Navigation  School  at  Hull. 

n.  A  Navigation  School  should  provide  a  good  eupply  of  app<traiuSf  m.,  tfi- 
etrumente^  booke^  maps,  slates,  Ac.  toithout  any  charae  to  the  pupils. 

In  Ireland,  where  a  class  of  Navigation  Schools  has  been  established  as  part 
of  the  system  of  National  Education,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  sextants,  books, 
maps,  &c.,  is  given  to  each  school  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

HI.  A  Navigation  School  ended  hy  Oovemment  should  offer  valttMe  prizes  in 
the  shape  of  exhibitionSy  instruments,  books,  Ac. 

The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  parents,  the  inability  on  the  part  of  others,  to  maintain  their  children 
during  the  three  years*  course. 

•  TIm  bqjs  ai«  vzpected  to  be  profldent  in  tb«e  saltfMti  bdbre  cntiy,  and  tkcy  BMd  only  bt 
*— *  up  in  the  way  of  reriew. 
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Exhibitions  md  prize-schemefl  shoiild  therefore  be  established  on  the  most 
liberal  footiog. 

Prizes  had  beeD  awarded  by  the  Department  in  only  two  or  three  instances 
before  my  tour  of  visits. 

(a.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  priMU  be  awarded,  when  deserved,  at  all  the  schools 
every  half  year. 

The  prizes  to  consist  of  sextants,  watches,  instruments,  books,  &c.  The  future 
prizes  to  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  half-year  under  the  charge  of 
the  local  committee,  to  be  exposed  in  the  schoolroom  in  a  case  with  a  glass  lid 
or  cover.  (The  half-yearly  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  about  15/.^ ;  the  prizes  to 
be  fairly  and  openly  competed  for. 

A  very  limited  number  of  sextants  should  be  given  away,  not  more  than  one 
each  half-year  among  all  the  schools.  The  prizes  not  to  be  awarded  except  on 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  lad's  sufficient  proficiency. 

(6.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  exhiUtions  be  established  on  the  following  scale, 
Tiz.,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  for  a  school  giving  instruction  to  100  boys,  or  one  to 
every  eight  boys,  and  be  awarded  at  all  the  schools  every  half-year. 

The  boys  after  the  examination  to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  First  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
a  period  under  6  months. 

The  Second  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  6,  and  under  12  months. 

The  Third  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
12,  and  under  18  months. 

The  Fourth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  18,  and  under  24  months. 

The  Fifth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
24,  and  under  30  months. 

The  ^th  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
80,  and  under  86  months. 

Exhibitions  at  the  rate  of  one  in  eight  boys  to  be  given  to  the  most  successful 
boys  in  each  group. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee 
and  a  donation  of  6</.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  Srd  and  4th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  I«.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  6th  and  6th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  2<.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

This  part  of  my  proposal  is  elastic,  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  can  be  increased 
if  the  principle  is  approved  of,  and  the  number  may  be  extended  even  to  offering 
an  exhibition  to  every  boy  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  the  school. 

The  chief  merits  of  this  plan  are  (1,)  that  as  all  the  exhibitions  are  thrown 
open  for  competition  every  half-year,  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  constantly  kept 
aUve ;  it  is  notorious  that  the  attainment  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  which 
will  be  held  throughout  a  student's  career  is  often  the  prelude  to  idleness.  (2.) 
That  exhibitions  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  boys. 

The  examination  to  decide  on  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year.  The  questions  to  be  sent  from  the  Department,  and 
the  answers  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  evening^of  the  examination  day.  The  prizes  and  exhibitions  should 
be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  half-year.  As  the  examination 
should  not,  if  possible,  extend  over  more  than  one  day,  the  Department  mig^t 
make  a  selection  from  among  the  subjects  taught  As  the  inspector  can  not  be 
present,  one  or  more  of  the  local  committee  £ould  remain  in  the  school  during 
each  examination. 

The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  local 
papers;  competition  will  then  be  created  among  the  various  schools  at  the  sea- 
port, who  will  view  with  great  interest  the  position  of  their  boys  on  the  examin- 
atioo  list. 

Gi^t  Rjder  suggests  (1.)  that  each  boj  who  holds  an  exhibition  or 


0KD8  prises,  lutte  the  faot  eng^roiBed'On  « ofttvin  e^^^^iSeoee,  and  reeelve  a 
«n«?a2  or  badge.  (2.)  That  all  graduates  of  the  school  who  hring  a  good 
character  from  their  captain  or  shipowner,  for  one  year  after  leaving  the 
school,  receive  one  pound  from  the  funds  of  the  scho<^.  (3.)  That  ship- 
owners and  the  Admiralty  he  induced  to  look  first  to  the  Navigation 
schools  for  their  apprentices,  and  that  they  open  to  competition  among  the 
prize  boys  of  the  schools,  any  choice  places  in  their  gift  (4.)  That  offi- 
cers and  masters  of  ships,  and  public  men  interested  in  nautical  matters 
be  invited  to  visit  the  schools. 

lY.  A  Numaanan  School  should  provide  an  tmvle  Educational  Btaffy  vfhoit 
income  ehould  he  tufficient^  and  a  certain  portion  of  U  fixcd^  and  vfhose  entrgin 
tkould  be  mainly  direetad  to  the  Edxtoation  of  the  Boifi, 

The  educational  staff,  as  a  general  rule,  is  very  insaffieient,  owing  to  a  sebool 
for  adults  having  been  generally  established  in  connexion  with  the  school  for 
boys.*  This  course  was  adopted  chiefly  for  economical  reasons,  it  being  intended 
tikat  the  large  fees  from  the  adult  class  should  pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  school ;  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  boys^  school  being  most  seriously 
injured,  as  follows,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 

The  boys  who  pay  fees,  from  6d  to  1«.  a  week,  are  constantly  and  unavoida- 
bly neglected  by  the  head  master,  whose  interest  it  is  to  attend  to  the  adnlts  who 
pay  from  5«.  to  7«.  a  week ;  and  even  if  superior  to  that  motive,  the  head  master 
oan  not  leave  the  adults  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because,  and 
not  unnaturally,  they  insist  on  his  remaining  with  them. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  masters  of  Navigation  Schools  is  in 

increasing  his  compensation  from  all  other  sources  by  the  payment  by  the 

Department  of  an  amount  represented  by  the  certificate  he  may  hold  of  bis 

success  in  passing  examination  in  certain  group  of  subjects.    The  scheme 

is  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Mathematics  necessary  to  the  study  of  navigation,         .         £5 

Group  II.  General  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,        .        .        .15 

Group  III.  Adjustment  and  skiUfdl  handling  of  instruments,  .  5 

Group  IV.  Physical  geography, 10 

Group  v.  Physics,  mechanics,  uarine  steam  engine,       .        .        .         10 

Group  Vr.  Chemistry, 6 

Group  VII.  Natural  history, 6 

Group  VIII.  Chart,  freehand,  and  mecbamcal  drawing,       ...       6 

£60 
This  group  payment  is  a  well  devised  scheme  to  Induce  masters  to  im- 
prove themselves,  and  is  applicable  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  and  if  rightly 
applied,  will  operate  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  professional  improvement 
But  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  schools,  where  there  are  pupils  on  a  varying 
scale  of  direct  payment  to  the  teacher,  ihe  teadier  will  be  tempted  to  give 
his  particular  attention  to  the  pupils  who  pay  best  This  can  be  counter- 
acted by  making  the  masters'  payment  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars. 

To  obtain  and  keep  the  services  of  the  zealous,  hitelligent,  and  very  superior 
men  who  alone  are  fit  to  take  charge  of  navigation  schools,  I  believe  a  super- 
annuation allowance  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  and  most  economi- 
cal inducement 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  at  60  years  of  ago  a  navigation  master  be  allowed  to 

•  The  school  at  HuU  to  th«  only  aaTigatton  ichool  at  whioh  no  adults  an  noetTtd. 
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Ktire  with  his  group  money  u  an  allownnoe.  This  would  be  a  great  inducement 
to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Department,  and  to  pass  in  as  many  grou|M 
as  possible. 

The  direct  inducement  which  I  propose  to  give  to  the  educational  staff  to 
bring  their  schools  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  is  a  payment  in  money, 
and  1  have  been  induced  to  propose  this  from  the  sense  of  the  paramount  advan- 
tage  deriyed  in  any  undertaking  from  making  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of 
agents  to  act  up  to  their  instructions. 

I  propose  that  cTery  head  master,  eyery  assistant  master  and  every  pupil- 
teacher  employed  in  teaching  the  boys  shall  receiye  a  sum  of  money  in  addition 
to  his  fixed  salary  and  his  group  money  to  depend  on  and  yary  with  the  success 
of  the  school  at  the  half-yearly  examinations.  The  mode  by  «  hich  I  propose  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  this  payment  will  be  detailed  further  on,  when  I  speak 
of  inspections. 

It  consists  of  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  so  contrived  that  it  is  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  head  master  to  brmg  all  his  boys  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  proficiency,  and  also  the  direct  peonniary  interest  of  all  the  educational 
staff  to  refvain  from  forcing  on  the  olever  boys,  if  by  so  doing  they  neglect  the 
duller  boys,  and  also  to  refrain  from  drawing  the  boys  into  the  upper  and  moro 
showy  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower,  more  elementary,  but  more  impor- 
tant subjects,  errors  oommonly  and  but  too  justly  ascribed  to  schoolmasteis  in 
their  endeavors  to  give  to  their  schools  the  appearance  of  high  efficiency. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  of  payment  which  I  propose  has  the  demerit 
of  Doveky. 

The  Committee  of  €k>nncil,  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of  a  sliding  seals,  have 
provided  that,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  master's  pay  shall  depend  on  and  vary 
with  the  school  pence  and  the  capitation  grant  (a  grant  which  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  attendance  of  the  children,)  in  ue  art  schools  it  is  made  to  depeml  on 
and  vaiT  with  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  the  students. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  former  plan  is  that  the  sliding  scale,  being  made  to 
depend  upon  mere  numerical  attencUmce,  both  particular  proficiency  and  general 
proficiency  are  ignored. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  Is  made  the  master's  direct  pecuniary 
interest  to  force  en  the  clever  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  boys,  while  general 
proficiency  and  numerical  attendance  are  ignored. 

There  are  doubtless  good  reasons  why  these  very  different  plans  should  have 
been  adopted  in  primary  and  art  schools. 

In  the  scheme  of  varying  payment  which  I  propose  for  navigation  schools, 
both  the  general  proficiency  of  the  school  and  the  numerical  attendance  of  the 
scholars  are  made  the  measares  of  the  masters'  emoluments,  while  the  prcMficlency 
of  individual  boys  is  fostered  by  prises  and  exhibitions. 

v.  I%e  MobUtb  tf  Nam&ation  Schools  tkauUt  ditplay  great  intelligenee  and 
aptUude  fur  teaching^  tkouidbe  intimatelif  acquainted  with  the  beet  eneihcde  of  in* 
etmetioHf  and  be  zeahne  «i»  the  perfomumee  of  their  dutise. 

As  a  general  rale  I  have  found  the  masters  Intelligent  and  apt  to  teadi.  The 
majority  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  education  at  Greenwich  under 
Mr.  BIddle. 

It  is  important  that  the  nasters  should  be  drawn  from  some  normal  school ; 
Greenwich  school  appears  admirably  adapted  for  such  purpose.  To  draw  a 
large  supply  of  masters  from  that  school,  and  retain  their  services,  the  pomdon 
of  the  masters  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  most  in  my  opinion  be  improved. 
But  if  this  is  done  an  engagement  should  be  entered  into  to  remain  as  a  naviga- 
tion schoolmaster  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that,  not  to  leave  without  at  least 
two  months'  warning. 

The  position  of  aesistants  should  be  open  to  all  persons  whose  creden- 
tials previously  received,  as  to  good  cluuracter,  proficiency  in  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  this  cUss  of  schools,  and  required  for  the  place,  aresatia- 
factory.  The  examination  should  be  public,  and  the  results  published. 
The  Tacuicies  among  the  head  masters  should  be  open  to  competition 
among  the  assistant  masters* 
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VII.  77ie  Kavitjation  Schools  shotdd  be  judieiawthf  ntwUedy  fiavt  large  etir^ 
roona^  a  good  playground^  gymnastic  polw^  and  a  leftdittg  library. 

Exercise  at  gymnastics  is  most  beDeficial  to  the  boys*  health,  and  confirms 
them  In  their  choice  of  the  naval  profession.  The  lads  when  they  go  to  sea  are 
much  more  useful  aloft  if  they  have  acquired  the  agility  and  daring  which  can 
alone  be  gained  by  gymnastic  exercises. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  our  sailors  is 
the  diminution  of  work  aloft  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  steam. 
YIII.  The  Fees  in  a  Navigation  School  ithould  be  carefully  adjueted, 

A  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  fees  from  Id.  to  1«.  per  week  will  not  exclude 
by  their  amount  any  poor  boys  whom  we  might  wish  to  admit,  or  to  repel  hy 
their  insignificance  those  parents  who  would  attach  no  value  to  that  which  cost 
them  little. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  fees,  after  deducting  a  certain  fixed  sum,  or  a  cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  them  for  local  expenses,  will  stand  in  the  school  ac^- 
counts  to  the  credit  of  the  local  committee,  and  will  be  expended  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  in  paying  the  masters*  salaries,  the 
boys*  exhibition  money,  &c. 

In  some  seaports,  where  there  is  a  pertinacious  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  their  going  to  sea,  I  have  suggested  to  the  committee 
the  undertaking  to  return  all  or  a  portion  of  the  school  ^es  of  any  boy  who  has 
passed  above  a  certain  mark,  on  proof  being  received  that  the  boy  has  sailed. 
This  would  in  many  cases  act  both  on  parent  and  child  as  a  great  inducement  to 
the  boy  to  go  to  sea. 

IX.  Navigation  Sc/uHfls  should  be  periodically  inspaeUd  and  reported  en. 

Inspection  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  thorough.  Now  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  shall  be  taught  at  the  Navigation  School  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  inspector  and  the  test  of  examination. 

I  propose  that  there  shall  be  two  examinations  every  half-year,  (1)  the  general 
examination,  to  measure  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  navigation  classep, 
and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  educational  staff;  (2)  the  special  competitive 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  The  first  will  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  master,  the  answers,  however, 
to  be  looked  over  and  valued  in  London.  The  second  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
committee.  It  will  be  entirely  a  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be  sent 
from  the  Department.  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment,  the  exam- 
ination books  should,  after  each  examination,  be  sealed  up  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  London.  The  prizes  and  prize 
studentships  will  be  awarded  when  the  school  meets  again,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  half-year.  The  answers  will  be  valued  in  London,  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  special  purpose.  The  practice  I  have  adopted  is  to  give  full 
numbers  for  an  accurate  answer,  half  numbers  for  an  answer  which,  though  in- 
accurate, shows  intelligence. 

The  inspector  who  conducts  the  genera!  examination  should  have  with  him 
various  papers  of  questions  of  equal  value  on  each  subject,  so  as  te  diminish  the 
possibility  of  information  as  to  the  questions  set  at  the  examination  being  com- 
municated from  one  school  to  the  other.  The  masters  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  preventing  any  information  being  sent  to  the  other  schools. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  examination,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  examina- 
tion money,  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  school  to  be  arranged  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  in  five 
classes,  each  class  separated  from  the  other  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  will  admit,  and  the  five  classes  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be  about  equal, 
both  in  average  and  collective  Intelligence.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
masters  in  doing  this. 

The  number  won  by  the  boys  in  a  class  in  a  particular  subject  will  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class ;  the  result  will  be  the 
mean  number  for  that  subject  for  that  class,  and  the  classes  being  equal,  that 
number  will  be  a  measure  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  in  that  subject.    The 
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number  of  boys  in  the  school  mnltipned  bj  the  sum  of  the  mean  numben  will  be 
the  number  whioh  will  determine  ike  man  of  money  to  be  apportioned  to  that 
school,  and  diTided  among  the  educational  staff. 

I  propose  that  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  divi- 
ded^ once  a  year  among  the  schools,  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  obtained  as 
aboye,  and  that  notice  be  gi^en  to  them  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year,  naming  the  total  sum.  I  propose  that  the  sum  won  by  the  school 
should  be  divided  among  the  educational  staiT  in  the  following  proportions: — 
Head  Master  5  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed  .  .  .  £80 
Assistant  Masters,  each  2  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed    .  12 

Pupil-Teachers,  each  I  share,  but  total  not  to  exceed      .        .  6 

As  every  progressive  step  made  by  the  dullest  boy  who  attends  the  classes 
tells  on  the  gross  number,  and  through  it  on  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  whole 
staff,  the  staff  will  have  no  temptation  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
inducemant  to  puah  on  the  dull  boys,  and  as  proficiency  in  the  lower  subjects 
counts  as  much  as  proficiency  in  the  highest  the  common  fault  of  neglecting  the 
low  subjects  would  evidently  diminish  very  much  the  profits  of  the  staff,  and  will 
therefore  be  prevented. 

I  coniiider  this  slidmg  scale  would  be  preferable  to  paying  the  master  a  certain 
sum  for  every  prize  won  in  the  school,  which  is  a  direct  temptation  and  induce- 
ment to  him  to  select  from  time  to  time  the  most  promising  boys,  and  put  them 
mider  pressure  to  make  prize  boys  of  them,  neglecting  the  dull  boys  of  the  samo 
standing  who  can  not  on  that  system  of  reward  be  productive  of  any  benefit. 
The  collateral  advantages  of  this  system. 

(1.)  It  becomes  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  staff  to  retain  the  boys  as 
long  as  possible,  in  order  that  at  each  examination,  there  shall  be  as  many  boys 
as  possible  well  advanced  in  all  the  subjects. 

(2.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest,  to  select  from  among  the 
boys  presenting  themselves  for  entry,  those  that  are  most  advanced  in  the 
elementary  subjects,  so  that  their  backwardness  may  diminish  the  mean  numbers 
as  little  as  possible. 

(8.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest  to  work  the  school  with  as 
few  masters  as  possible,  as  thereby  their  individual  gains  are  larger. 

(4.)  Competition  is  created  among  the  Kavigation  schools  and  their  educa- 
tional staffs..  The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published 
in  the  local  papers,  and  Uie  results  of  the  examinations  at  all  the  Navigation 
schools  should  be  made  known  at  each  school. 

(0.)  The  inspector  and  the  Department  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  Nav- 
igation school  has  neglected  any  subject.  The  masters  could  not  evade  the  rigor 
of  this  test  by  any  artifice. 

(6.)  The  boys  will  be  induced  generally  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  compe- 
tition, which  will  have  the  best  effect  A  few  only  can  win  the  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions, but  all  can  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  the  comparative  success  of 
their  school. 

(7.)  The  local  committee  and  the  neighborhood  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  struggle. 

X.  A  di$iinctive  Drtu  cr  Badge  is  cahvlated  to  have  a  verif  good  effect  on  the 
Navigation  Sehooie, 

The  Trinity  Board  at  Hull  gives  to  80  boys  in  the  Navigation  school  a  neat 
nniform  (blue  jacket,  blue  and  white  trousers,  and  blue  cap.)  This  has  a  capital 
effect  on  the  boys,  gives  them  an  esprit  d^ecole,  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  their 
conduct  outside  the  schools. 

XI.  In  yaviaatioH  Schools  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  punctual 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  bc^s, 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  registers  be  provided,  and  that  it  be 
made  imperative  that  the  reg^ister  be  strictly  kept  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the 
following  practice  be  universal  instead  of  partial,  viz.,  that  any  boy  arriving  late 
is  expected  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  master  of  his  school  or  his 
parents  for  his  absence.  Prizes  for  good  attendance  have  been  found  very  use- 
ful in  primary  schools.  I  beg  to  suggest  one  prize  of  10*.,  three  of  6«.,  and  five 
of  Ic  every  half-year,  or  8/.  a  year  in  a  school  of  100  boys. 

•  I  praflhr  thii  to  saj  oUmt  pkm,  beeauM  tht  itliaalus  to  tzwtion  will  1m  grMt«. 


0^)t  RyderTMWimendB  that  the  dul j  record  of  aitemUnoe,  praficico^, 
-and  condact,  be  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  school  every  week,  montii» 
half-jear,  and  year,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  prize  boys. 

Ci^t  Ryder  goes  into  detail  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  payments, 
and  makes  the  education  of  each  boy  cost  the  Department  about  £2  10* 
per  boy  per  annum.     The  whole  expense  of  teaching  and  clothing  at  the 
Hull  School  averages  a  little  more  than  £6  per  boy  per  annum 
Obstacles  to  the  sueeess  of  I^avigation  Schools, 

The  principal  obitacles  in  the  way  ef  saccess,  in  addition  to  the  ioefficieucy 
of  the  schools,  the  absence  of  prizes,  &c.,  are  three  in  number. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  If  the  Department  assist  liberally  the  establishment  of 
navigation  schools,  placing  them  on  a  proper  footing,  and  stating  that  they  are 
schools  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  special  instruction  in  scientific 
subjects  to  boys  intended  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Commercial  Marine,  these 
three  obstacles  will  gradually  vanish.    They  are, — 

(I.)  A  tlmncliMaliafi  oti  the  pmrt  of  afiipowiers  totnifr  boifn. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  the  owners  of  steamers  stated,  **  We  don't  want  beys, 
who  eat  as  much  as  men,  are  of  very  little  use,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
we  want  men. 

Steam  having  lupeneded  the  use  of  ^Is  to  a  great  extent,  boys,  who  in  sail- 
ing vessels  are  invaluable  for  light  work  aloft,  are  not  valued  in  steamers. 

Many  of  the  sailors,  so-called,  that  we  find  in  steamers  differ  very  little  from 
landsmen,  except  that  they  are  not  searsick,  they  can  take  the  wheel  and  pull  an 
oar.  To  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  true  sailor,  which  were  developed  by  and 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  work  aloft,  viz.,  agility,  readiness  of  resource,  indifler- 
ence  to  all  danger  that  may  be  escaped  by  bodily  activity,  as  distinct  from  that 
wd&A  courage  which  all  Englishmen  possess,  the  steam  sailor  can  lay  slight  claim. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  we  want  the  superior  class  of  sailors,  and  if  possible  those 
alone.  The  partial  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  while  it  has  injured  our  own 
aaUors  has,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  injured  those  in  the  com- 
mercial marine,  on  whose  aid  and  support  we  may  at  any  time  be  thrown^for  a 
supply  of  seamen. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  every  Impulse  should  be  given  to  keep  up 
in  the  commercial  navy  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seamen ;  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  therefiBre,  that  the  same  disinclination  .to  take  boys,  although 
fortunately  in  a  less  degree,  exists  among  the  shipowners  of  sailing  vessels. 

Lads  enter  on  board  merchant  ships,  some  as  apprentices,  some  as  boys. 

In  the  employment  of  the  lavger  shipowners  apprenticeships  are  highly  valued.* 
The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  tonnage  at  present  is  about  1  to  200  tons.  Be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  it  was  by  Act  of  Pariiament  1  to  every 
100  tons.  X 

The  disinclination  to  enter  boys  will,  I  believe,  gradually  vanish  when  tlie 
attenUon  of  the  shipowners,  as  a  body,  is  attracted  to  the  valuable  class  of  beys 
who  will  attend  the  Navigation. schools,  for  they  will  be  induced  to  reflect,  that 
although  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  more  economical  to  enter  no  boys  or 

*  The  valoe  attached  to  an  apfuranttoeehlp  vtflet  largely  with  the  employai  the  port,  &c.  Ur. 
1ta«en  dutfgei  18(¥  f»r  a  ftnir-yean*  apptentkeiblp  as  a  midehipman.  Laige  Bhipowsen  at 
OlMKOW  and  elsewhere  pay  S6<.ftr  a  iliiiilarteim  to  a  common  apptentioe 
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mgifnataMBf  or  m  very  fevr  oalj^  and  fcboM  ct  tery  l»w  wt^te^*  ytoi  timl  hf  so 
doing  thej  are  oontribttting  indirectly,  but  yet  swely  ivd  oerteinlyv  tt^  tiM  d«to(> 
rioration  of  tho  whole  dan  of  aeamen,  and  to  tbo  ultiaato  isKnry  of  the  iU]f> 
owning  interest. 

(n.)  A  dUineliiuaion  eft  the  part  of  pmwU9  to  9md  tMr  fteye  le  eMk 

While  Bailors  are,  what  they  frequently  are  at  preeen^  not  the  meet  moral  or 
respectable  member*  of  locaety,  it  ie  probable  aikd  natural  that  many  paraiti 
would  regret  their  tone'  choice  of  the  sea  ae  a  profession. 

But  as  sailors  and  masters  improTe  by  the  aid  of  narigatlon  sehools,  where 
they  win  be  iDetmeted  in  their  youth,  and  are  leoeiTed  in  sailora*  homes  at  every 
port  where  their  Teasels  touch,  thb  dses  of  objections  will  gradually  become 
obeolete ;  and  the  profeasion  of  the  sailor  will  take  its  proper  piaee  by  that  of 
the  high  skilled  mechanic  ae  one  of  the  noblest  profeesioos  a  working  man's  son 
can  adopt,  being  also  one  of  the  highest  paid ;  8/.  and  4L  a  month  beeidee  Tict- 
uais  and  medical  attendance  being  the  not  uncommon  emoluments  of  a  mei^ 
chant  seamsn.  If  oreoTer,  the  profeasion  of  a  saOor,  if  he  is  a  steady  man,  may 
be  rendered  both  beakhy,  impronng,  and  entertaining,  and  acts  most  benefidaUy 
on  the  character  and  temper.  Steam  and-  science  are  vapidly  diminishing  the 
longest  Toyages,  and  long  periods  of  absence,  one  of  the  noi  unnatond  objeo* 
tions  of  a  parent,  are  becoming  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

The  wish  to  go  to  sea  is  implanted  by  Providence,  doubtless  ft>r  the  wisest 
purposes,  in  Isrge  numbers  of  the  boys  of  these  islands,  frequently  in  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  sea.  Those  parents,  ministers^  or  schootanasters  who  take 
upon  tbemsdves  to  thwart  this  natural  and  hmdable  wish,  going  the  length,  a» 
they  frequently  do,  of  treating  the  boy's  desire  as  an  evidence  of  a- vagabond 
and  depraved  taste^  may  be  Ikirly  charged  with  the  i«spoosibllity  Of  the  boy*» 
immoral  and  depraved  lilb^  if  such  miiortonately  is  the  result  of  his  going  to  sea^ 
lor  his  naval  career  is  probably  commenced  by  running  aw«y  from  home,  and 
he  thus  severs  all  those  domesCie  ties  which  conduce  so  m«ch  to  the  preser^tioil^ 
of  purity  of  life  and  manners. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  parents  should  be  deprecated  by  every  one  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  bis  country  at  heart. 

Kvery  respeetkble  and  well  conducted  boy  who  desires  to  go  to  sea  should  be 
sided  and  assitted  to  do  so,  and  this  course  should  be  systematically  adopted 
Aroughout  the  country.  The  Government,  by  the  support  of  navigation  schools, 
show  their  opinton  on  this'  siAject.  It  only  i^malns  for  tiie  schools  to  be  put  on 
e  proper  and  Bberal  feoUng,.  worthy  of  the  Cbvemment  and  of  the  object  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  When  this  is  done,  tiie  prttfessloa  of  the  sailor  wm 
be  rescued  in  the  mllMlioltlli  loww  daspos  frmt  all  the  odium  which  at  present 
swrowidsit. 

(in.)  A  ditindination  o»  tke  part  cfboy$  id  fftyfo  s^tf. 

Thh  dhdiiclinacion  eidsis  m  some  ports  and  not  in  otiiers ;  it  will  decrease 

wherever  it  exists  when  Navigation  schools,  established  on  a  liberal  footing,, 

olfering  the  inducements  I  have  suggested,  are  placed  neer  the  dooks  in  every 

seaport  town  of  any  nxe  or  unportance.    It  is  advisable  Ibat  Ihe  schools  should 

be  so  placed  that  the  boys  can  when  out  of  the  school  plky  about  among  the 

flipping,  witness  and  long  to  imitate  the  evolutions  of  the  sailors  aloft,  Ae. 

J-  - —      ■■         •  . 

•  OwtoK  to  OmIov  imt*or«affM  retertd  to,lin»<iamb<enl  awtM^ws  funawyewy 
j«w»iitar  tk«  hMessni«a9«ttB»«f  tkair  tisM. 
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An  attractire  eTening  daM  will  hare  to  be  established  for  the  instructioii  of 
boys  who  have  to  work  for  their  lirelihood  during  the  day,  and  for  apprentices. 
I  haye  proposed  that  half  the  fees  be  given  to  the  educational  staff,  to  insure 
their  taking  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  eTening  class. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  benefit  that  the  establishment  of  good  Kavigation  schools  would  confer 
durectly  on  the  Boyal  Navy,  the  Ck>mmercial  Marine,  and  the  country ;  and  that 
I  see  every  reason  for  beliering,  that  if  the  schools  are  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing, the  classes  will  be  largely  attended,  and  the  schools  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  established.  The  limited  number  of  thirty  Navigation 
schools,  which  I  have  suggested,  should  be  forthwith  established,  although  only 
professing  to  assist  in  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  educated  young  men  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  among  the  masters  and  mates,  yet  can  not  fail  to  tell  with  the 
best  effect  on  the  commercial  marine  generally.  For  these  well-educated  bids, 
who,  after  leaving  the  Navigation  schools,'  have  to  struggle  through  that  large 
body,  the  seamen  of  the  commercial  marine,  before  they  can  win  the  prizes  of 
their  profession,  must  raise  the  tone  of  the  class  through  which  they  pass. 

If  the  thirty  schools  are  established,  and  after  two  or  three  years  are  evidently 
working  well,  it  will  be  worth  considering  whether  more  schools  of  a  simpler 
and  less  expensive  character  should  not  be  established  to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  lads  fully  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  seamen  class. 

The  alterations  I  have  proposed  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  educational 
staff  are  those  upon  which  I  desire  to  lay  the  most  stress ;  they  have  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  the  making  it  the  personal  pecuniary  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  those  duties,  and  to  no  other, 
which  the  Department  wishes  him  to  perform.  In  individual  cases,  we  might 
appeal  to  higher  motives  than  these,  but  in  dealing  with  a  body  of  men,  however 
upright  and  conscientious,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  safer  course 
than  the  appealing  to  the  lower  motive  in  aid  of  the  higher. 

The  plan  of  payment  of  the  teachers  of  navigation  schools  generally, 
presented  by  Oapt  Ryder,  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  Department 
having  charge  of  this,  class  of  schools,  in  1860,  but  was  changed  to  the 
following  Minute  in  April,  1868,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gapt  Donnelly, 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  industry 
of  the  scholars,  to  the  subject  of  Mathematics,  Navigation,  NiBiutical  As- 
tronomy, and  the  Use  of  Instruments,  leaving  general  elementary  studies 
to  be  mastered  in  other  schools. 

Aio  TO  Navigation  Schools  ahd  Clabso. 

I.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  Department  only  on  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Mathematics,  including  such  portions  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration, 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  as  far  as  necesaary  for  under- 
standing Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

2.  General  Navigation. 
8.  Nautical  Astronomy. 
4.  Physical  Geography. 

6.  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

n.  The  payments  will  be  made  to  those  teachers  only  who  have  taken  certifi- 
cates as  qualified  to  teach  the  above  studies. 
in.  Examination  for  teachera  will  be  held  annually  in  November,  in  Soutii 
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XiogstOD,  Dabfin  and  Edinburgh.  The  tntreling  expenses  of  candidates  if  tno* 
eesBfiil  wiU  be  paid. 

IV.  Examination  for  students  will  be  held 

(1.)  The  adults,  seamen  and  others,  at  the  seaport  towns  where  local  Marine 
Boards  are  formed  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  them  from  year  to  year. 

(2.)  The  youths,  in  inland  towns  once  a  year,  the  examination  forming  pari 
of  the  general  Hay  Science  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously  all  over 
the  kingdom  where  local  committees  are  formed  to  conduct  them,  the  examin- 
ation  papers  being  supplied  by  the  Science  and  Ajrt  Department 

y.  The  succe^ul  candidate  will  be  cUssed  as  passed  with  honorable  mention, 
third,  second,  and  first  grade  certificates.  In  the  three  last,  a  certificate  will  be 
giren  to  that  effect  The  grades  of  success  may  be  improved  at  any  future  ex- 
amination. 

YL  The  teacher  will  receire  one,  two,  three,  four  or  fire  pounds,  according 
to  the  class  of  success  of  his  pupils,  on  the  condition  that  the  pupil,  if  a  boy, 
shall  have  re<ieived  forty  lessons,  at  least,  fh>m  the  teacher,  and  then  goes  to 
sea,  and  if  an  adult  at  sea,  then  he  shall  have  received  twenty  lessons,  at  least 

VII.  Should  the  pupil  have  been  previously  examined  and  payment  made  on 
his  account,  the  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  have  been 
given  since  that  examination,  and  the  payment  to  the  teacher  will  be  the  differ^ 
ence  between  that  sum  previously  paid  and  the  amount  found  due  on  the  grade 
then  taken. 

VIIL  A  local  committee  must  in  all  cases  be  formed,  and  from  them  the 
teacher  will  receive  the  necessary  vouchers. 

IX.  The  sum  above  fixed  can  only  be  considered  experimental,  and  may  be 
ahered  from  year  to  year. 

School  of  Nawd  ArehUedure. 

Bj  a  recent  order  <^  the  Admiraltj,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  new  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Axchitectare  has  been  established  and  opened  at 
Sooth  Kensington,  Ixmdon,  for  the  instniction,  not  only  of  pupils  for 
the  Royal  Do^yards,  and  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but  fdr  the 
use  of  naval  architects,  and  ship  builders  in  wood  and  iron,  marine 
engineers,  inspectors  of  works,  ^pwrights,  and  the  public  generally. 

Lectores,  illustrated  by  experiments,  models,  &c.,  will  be  given  in 
the  winter  months,  on  the  properties  of  materials,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  class  instruction  in  drawing,  design,  and  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  arts  employed  in  naval  architecture,  by  teachers 
whose  qualifications  have  been  tested  by  an  open  examination. 

Government  scholarships.  Queen's  medaJs  and  prizes  will  be  estab* 
lished  and  be  open  to  competition. 

Fees  will  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  Government  appropriation. 

We  have  in  various  ways,  but  mamly  by  personal  conference,  called  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  School  Boards  in  our  seaports  to  the  import- 
ance of  recognizing  the  demands  of  our  national  and  commercial  marine, 
in  the  location,  ou&t  and  studies  of  one  or  more  of  their  public  schools. 
The  subject  has  a  National  importance,  and  for  tiie  reasons  and  in  the  plan 
developed  by  Gapt  Rydw,  in  foregoing  extracts,  for  England,  we  hope  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  m  the 
Report  of  their  Examination  for  1864,  for  some  immediate  and  liberal 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  the  Navy  Department,  will  receive  a 
more  than  passing  attention. 


/"Vv 


VI.   ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BEPORT  OF  HEB  XAJESTT'S  OOMMISSIONEIIS.^ 


Thb  Pubuc  Schools  of  England  which  have  long  held  a  prominent 
position  as  places  of  instruction'  for  the  wealthier  classes — ^the  Colleges  of 
Eton  and  Winchester,  and  the  Schools  of  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house, St  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors*,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury 
— from  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system  of  Public  School 
Education  in  England,  and  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  them  as 
old,  well-known,  and  influential  institutions,  are  worthy  of  yet  farther  no- 
tice than  has  already  been  given  them  in  preceding  volumes  of  this  Jour- 
nal. We  deem  no  apology  needed  for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  report,  recently  published,  of 
the  Queen*s  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  condition  and 
management 

This  Board  of  Commissioners  consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Derby,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Hon.  Edward  Turner  Boyd  Twistleton,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Henry  Northcote,  William  Hepworlh  Thomson,  and  Henry  Hatford 
Yaughan,  appointed  July  18th,  1861,  to  inquire  "into  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Revenues  belonging  to  or 
received  by  "  the  above-named  Colleges  and  Schools,  "  and  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the  said  Colleges,  &c.,  and  into  the  sys- 
tem and  course  of  studies  respectively  pursued  therein,  as  well  as  into 
the  methods,  subjects,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Stu- 
dents,^ and  the  fullest  authority  was  given  to  make  such  examination  of 
persons  and  records  as  might  seem  necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, which  has  not  wanted  in  thoroughness  and  diligence,  series 
of  questions  were  proposed  to  the  several  Governing  Bodies  and  to  tho 
Head  Kasters  of  the  schools,  examinations  were  made  of  persons  who 
were,  as  weU  as  of  others  who  had  previously  been  officially  connected 
with  them,  and  also  of  many  who  had  been  educated  at  them.  The  Pro- 
feeaors  and  Tutors  of  the  Universities,  and  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, (in  respect  of  the  Military  Schools  of  Woolwich,  &c.,)  were  inquired 
o^  in  order  to  learn  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  standing 
of  the  graduates.  The  investigation  was  also  extended  to  the  more 
reoenfly  founded  Colleges  of  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  Wellington, 

*  Report  of  Her  M^jettj't  Comminionen  appointed  to  inquin  into  the  Revenue!  and  Hanefe- 
mmt  of  eeitain  CoUegee,  Schools,  and  Foundations,  and  the  Btudiei  punned  and  Initiuctioa  giTen 
thatriB;  with  aa  Appendix  and  Evidence.    Vol.1.    Report.    London,  1864. 
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and  to  the  City  of  London  and  King's  College  Schools,  with  their  im- 
proTed  systems  of  instruction,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  a  faTorable 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  to  inquire  into  the  Higher  Schools  of 
Prussia. 

In  this  first  volume  of  tRe  resulting  report  are  «!mbodied  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  Commissioners  arrived  respecting  the  nine  schools, 
collectively  as  well  as  separately.  In  Part  II.  of  the  report,  the  schools 
are  treated  of  separately  and  a  succinct  statement  is  made  of  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  that  the  inquiry  had  elicited  in  regard  to  each.  Part  I.,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  the  broader  results  of  the  inquiry,  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  suggest,  and  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  respecting 
the  government  and  management  of  these  great  English  schools,  and  the 
education  they  afford,  pointing  out  defects  in  the  range  and  methods  of 
that  education,  and  suggesting  enlargements  and  improvements. 

From  this  first  portion  of  the  report  we  propose  to  make  such  abstracts 
and  extracts  as  will  express  these  views  and  suggestions  of  the  Conunis- 
sioners,  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of 
these  schools  which  have  become  especially  identified  with  what  in  Eng- 
land is  commonly  called  Public  School  Education.  For  Public  School  Ed- 
ucation, as  it  exists  in  England  and  in  England  alone,  has  grown  up  chiefly 
within  their  walls,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them ;  and  though  now 
surrounded  by  younger  institutions  of  a  like  character,  and  of  great  and 
increasing  importance,  they  are  still  in  common  estimation  its  acknowl- 
edged types,  as  they  have  for  several  generations  been  its  principal  cen- 
ters. The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners,  moreover,  no 
less  than  many  of  the  facts  which  they  disclose,  give  curious  evidence  of 
the  strong  power  which  traditions  and  custom  have  over  the  English 
mind,  and  how  tenderly  they  treat  and  uphold  opinions  and  laws  that 
have  the  hoar  of  antiquity  upon  .them.  Yet  their  opinions,  as  here  ex- 
pressed upon  various  educational  problems  which  have  been  long  tested 
in  these  schools,  are  of  great  importance  to  ourselves  in  relation  to  our  own 
present  and  future  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Origin. — These  schools  were  founded  within  a  period  ranging  from 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century — ^from 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  that  of  James  I.  Winchester,  the  earliest, 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  is  older  by  several  generations  than 
the  Reformation,  and  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  England.  Eton, 
half  a  century  later,  was  modeled  after  Winchester ;  each  was  an  integral 
part  of  a  great  collegiate  establishment,  in  which  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing was  the  principal  aim,  but  not  the  founder's  sole  purpose.  Westmin- 
ster is  one  of  the  many  grammar  schools  attached  to  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches  for  which  provision  was  made  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries ;  but  it  acquired,  or  perhaps  inherited  hoia  the  ancient  school 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  an  importance  peculiarly  its  own.  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St  Paul's  were  among  the 
multitude  of  schools  founded  in  the  16th  century,  either  by  grants  of 
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nbiireb  lands  firom  the  Grown,  or  by  private  persons,  with  endowments 
soiBcient  to  afford  the  best  education  known  in  that  daj,  to  so  many  day 
^vJiolars  as  the  neighborhood  was  likely  to  supply  or  the  reputation  of  a 
competent  teacher  to  attract 

EndmOfMnU — The  endowments  of  these  schools  vary  very  much  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  Gharter^house,  £ton,  and  Win- 
chester baTe  annual  revenues  amounting  to  £22,750,  £20,000,  and  £15,- 
500  respectively.  St  PauVs,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Harrow  have 
£9,500,  £5,600,  £3,000,  and  £l,00a  Westminster  is  sustained  from  the 
revenues  of  the  chapter  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Society.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Gommissioners  that  to  a  large  and  popular  school,  so  long  as  it  is 
large  and  popular,  a  permanent  endowment  is  not  of  essential  importance ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  an  endowment  is  of  great  serv- 
ice in  enabling  any  school  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  buildings,  to 
attract  to  itself  by  ezhibitioDS  and  other  substantial  rewards,  its  due 
share  of  clever  and  hard-working  boys,  to  keep  up  by  these  means  its 
standard  of  industry  and  attainment,  and  run  an  equal  race  with  others 
which  possess  this  advantage,  and  to  bear,  without  a  ruinous  diminution 
of  its  teaching  staff^  those  fluctuations  of  prosperity  to  which  all  schools 
are  liable; 

GifwmmaU, — ^The  schools  exhibit  great  diversities  of  government  and 
constitution.  The  Governing  Body  of  Eton  Gollege  consists  of  the  Pro- 
vost and  Fellows ;  of  Winchester  GoUege,  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows ; 
of  Westminster  School,  of  the  Dean  and  Ganons  of  the  church.  These 
persons  hold  the  college  property  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Master. 
In  the  other  schools  these  rights  belong  either. to  specially  corporated 
trustees,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  St  PanPs,  by  the  will  of  Dean  Golet,  to  the 
Gonrt  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Gompany;  in  the  Gharter-house 
School,  to  the  Governors  of  Sutton  Hospital ;  and  in  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School,  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Gompany.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  their  power  of  superintendence  over  the  Head  Master  is  determined  by 
documentary  anthority  and  by  usage.  In  some  cases  his  power  is  prac- 
tically unfettered  and  supreme,  at  others  his  p^wer  of  effecting  changes 
is  limited  to  recommendations  to  the  governing  body. 

Uniformity  in  tiie  constitution  of  these  Governing  Bodies  is  not  essen- 
tial, but  some  modifications  are  considered  by  tl\ Gommissioners  desira- 
ble, and  some  common  features  should  beloil]^  them  all.  Such  a  body 
should  be  permanent  in  itselC;  being  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  school ;  though  not  unduly  large,  it  should  be 
protected  by  its  numbers  and  by  the  position  and  character  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  from  the  domination  of  personal  or  local  interests,  and  of 
personal  or  professional  influences  or  prejudices ;  and  might  well  include 
men  conversant  with  the  world,  with  the  requirements  of  active  life,  and 
with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
achoola  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Governing  Body  should  be  nominatod 
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bj  the  Grown.  Their  powers  should  include,  *t  the  least,  (he  msnige- 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  school  and  of  its  reTenues ;  the  control  of  its 
expenditure ;  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Head  Master ;  the 
regulation  of  boarding-houses,  of  fees  and  charges,  of  Masters'  stipends, 
of  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  school,  and  of  the  times  and  length  of 
racations ;  the  supervision  of  the  general  treatment  of  the  boys,  and  all 
arrangements  bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school.  As  re- 
gards discipline  and  teaching,  the  Head  Master,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  unfettered.  The  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  assistant  masters,  the  measures  necessary  for  maintaining  discipline, 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  course  and  methods  of  study,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  conduct  and  his  business  to  understand  thoroughly,  had  bet- 
ter be  left  in  his  handa  The  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  study, 
however,  or  the  suppression  of  one  already  established,  and  the  relative 
degrees  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  different  branches,  may  be  better 
judged  of  by  such  a  body  of  governors  as  suggested,  men  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  public  and  professional  life  and  acquainted  with 
the  general  progress  of  science  and  literature,  than  by  a  single  person, 
however  able  and  accomplished,  whose  views  may  be  more  circumscribed, 
and  whose  mind  is  liable  to  be  unduly  pressed  by  difficulties  of  detail 
What  should  be  taught,  and  what  importance  should  be  given  to  each 
subject,  are  therefore  questions  for  the  Governing  Body ;  how  to  teach  is 
a  question  for  the  Head  Master.  The  Governing  Body  should,  however, 
act  upon  such  matters  in  connection  with  the  Master. 

If  it  is  important  that  a  thorough  understanding  and  opportunities  for 
unreserved  communication  should  exist  between  the  Governing  Body  and 
the  Head  Master,  it  is  even  more  so  that  he  should  be  on  similar  terms 
with  his  assistants.  That  there  should  be  friendly  intercourse  between 
them,  and  that  an  assistant  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  suggestions  to  his 
chief,  is  not  enough.  Valuable  suggestions  and  useful  information,  which 
individual  masters,  and  they  only,  are  qualified  to  afford,  may  often  be 
lost  for  want  of  a  recognized  opportunity  of  communicating  them ;  and 
private  interviews,  however  readily  granted,  are  not  an  adequate  substi- 
lute  for  free  and  general  discussion.  The  practice  introduced  by  Dr. 
Arnold'  at  Rugby,  of  meeting  all  his  assistants  for  consultation  at  frequent 
intervals,  appears  to  have  had  the  happiest  results.  A  similar  practice 
exists  at  Harrow,  and  comparing  these  schools  with  Eton,  it  is  evident 
that  the  assistants  here  have  a  thorough  sense  of  codperation  with  the 
Head  Master  and  with  each  other,  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  at  Eton,  and  almost  so  at  Winchester,  to 
recruit  the  staff  of  Classical  Masters,  the  Head  Master  included,  from 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  those  schools  respectively.  The  other 
schools  are  restricted  by  no  such  rule  or  usage.  The  usage  of  one  school 
differs  much  from  that  of  another,  and  it  is  very  desirable  undoubtedly  that 
the  masters  of  every  school  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  system  of 
discipline  and  teaching,  its  unwritten  customs,  and  all  that  stamps  it 
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with  a  character  of  its  own,  as  well  as  that  thej  should  be  animated  with 
a  wann  attachment  to  it  We  belieye,  however,  say  the  Commissioners, 
that  even  where  tradition  has  most  power  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  an 
able  and  intelligent  man  to  acquaint  himself  sufficiently  in  a  short  time 
with  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  which  he  has  to  administer ; 
and  the  experience  of  a  great  majority  of  schools  has  amply  shown  how 
heartily  such  a  man  can  throw  himself  into  the  working,  and  how  thor- 
oughly he  can  identify  himself  with  the  character  and  interests  of  one  to 
which  he  has  previously  been  a  stranger.  It  must  be  observed  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  school  which  is  debarred,  or  which  bebars  itself  by  a 
restriction  of  this  kind,  from  taking  the  best  man  that  can  be  had,  must 
necessarily  suffer  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  it  must  be 
disadvantageous  also  for  any  school  to  be  officered  exclusively  by  men 
brought  up  within  its  walls,  and  imbue4  with  its  peculiar  prejudices  and 
opinions,  and  without  experience  of  any  system  or  any  methods  but  its 
own. 

Statutes — Neeeuity/or  a  Potoer  of  Bmision  and  Alteration. — Several 
of  these  schools  possess  ancient  statutes  or  rules  designed  to  settle  per- 
manently, with  more  or  less  of  minuteness,  their  organization  and  course  of 
teaching,  but  in  some  with  no  provision  for  the  relaxation  of  them,  or  for 
their  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  of  a  different  state  of  society. 
Dean  Ck>let,  founder  of  St  Paul's,  expressly  authorized  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants of  the  Mercers*  Company  to  alter  and  amend  his  ordinances  as 
might  be  deemed  requisite  from  time  to  time.  A  similar  power  was  given 
to  the  governors  of  Harrow,  has  been  created  at  Winchester,  and  exists 
virtually  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  other  schools.  In  the  absence  of 
them,  recourse  is  invariably  had  to  the  principle,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
desuetude ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  old  constitutions  which  contain  minute 
directions  and  create  no  authority  for  varying  them,  must,  when  the  lapse 
of  time  has  rendered  an  exact  compliance  with  them  impracticable,  be 
construed  by  the  aid  of  such  usages  as  have  been  gradually  established 
by  necessity  or  convenience.  No  accumulation,  it  is  plain,  of  stringent  or 
even  imprecatory  terms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eton  statutes,  can  ever  secure 
perpetuity  to  institutions  which  from  their  very  nature  must  undergo  a 
change.  Often,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  statutes,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  observe,  is  violated  or  forgotten.  It  is  clearly  expedient,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, for  the  permanent  continuance  of  foundations  of  this  nature, 
tiiat  most  extensive  powers  of  adaptation  and  amendment  should  exist  in 
all  cases,  ^nd  it  seems  only  necessary  to  provide  that  they  should  be 
lodged  in  proper  hands.  There  is  evidentiy  no  security  that  practical 
changes  will  be  made  well  and  advisedly,  which  are  introduced  without 
deliberate  intention,  without  responsibility,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  higher  authority  to  protect  the  permanent  interests  of  the  founda- 
tion from  being  undermined  by  private  and  personal  interests.  The 
principle  to  be  pursued,  where  ancient  statutes  are  not  abrogated  but  re- 
ibnned,  is  suffldentiy  clear.    The  statutes  of  founders  are  to  be  upheld 
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and  enforced  whenever  theycondaee  to  the  general  objeotB  of  thefoonda- 
tlon  and  so  long  as  those  objects  continue  to  be  practicable  and  nseftil, 
but  thej  are  to  be  modified  whenever  thej  require  a  closer  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  modem  society. 

FouTidation  J3eholar$;  tkeir  Govemmmt  and  Condition^ — Speaking 
generally,  the  foundatipn  boys  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  sdiooL 
The  legal  position  of  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  is  that  of  teacher  or  '*  in- 
formator  "  of  seventy  poor  and  indigent  boys,  received  and  boarded  within 
Eton  College ;  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  is  legally  the  master  of  a  daily 
grammar-school,  established  in  a  country  village  for  the  benefit,  prima- 
rily,  of  its  immediate  neighborhood.  A  foundationer  at  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Shrewsbury,  is  ordinarily  a  day-scholar,  sharing  gratuitously,  or  al* 
most  gratuitously,  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school.  At  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  the  Charter-house,  he  is  a  boy  separately 
lodged,  separately  boarded,  maintained  as  well  as  educated  free  of  charge 
or  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  obtaining,  or  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for,  a  ferther  provision,  more  or  less  valuable,  when 
he  leaves  school.  But  in  every  case,  except  those  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
and  St  Paul's,  and  perhaps  Shrewsbury,  Uie  bulk  of  each  school,  as  now 
existing,  is  an  accretion  upon  the  original  foundation,  and  consists  of 
boarders  received  by  masters  or  other  persons  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  and  for  their  own  profit  The  prc^[KHrtion  actually  existing  between 
foundationers  and  non  foundationers^  i^t  the  eevexal  schools  which  admit 
the  latter,  was  as  follows  in  1861 : — 


Eton, 61  122 

Winchester, 69  128 


NoQ-firaiidatioBflfft. 


Westminster,  ....  40  96 

Harrow, 33  431 

Bugby, 68  39t 

Shrewsbwy, 26  106 

Charter-houae,.... 45 71 

In  respect  of  these  classes,  there  is,  to  a  small  extent,  a  real  division 
of  power  and  of  responsibility.  The  Head  Blaster  can  expel  a  non-founda- 
tioner; he  can  not  expel  a  foundationer.  But  as  convenience  clearly  re* 
quired  that  the  management  of  both  classes  should  be  one  and  the  same^ 
the  Governing  Body  has  acquired  an  indirect  control  over  the  whol« 
school  by  virtue  of  their  direct  authority  over  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  for  the  purposes  of  government,  instruction  and  discipline,  all 
the  boys  should  in  every  case -be  considered  as  one  school,  subject  to  the 
same  authorities  and  in  the  same  degree. 

The  position  held  by  foundation  boys  among  their  school-fellows  varies 
much  at  different  schools.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  from  the  evidence 
that  in  none  of  the  schools  is  he  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  his  compan- 
ions by  the  mere  fact  of  bis  receiving  an  eleemosynary  education,  and 
apart  fit>m  causes  which  Judicious  management  may  remove,  there  seems 
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t»  be  nothing  to  prerent  the  foundationers  from  taking  sodally  as  well 
as  inteOectaattj  an  equal  or  (as  in  some  cases  they  do)  even  the  foremost 
rank  in  the  school  It  may  generally  be  said  that  they  enjoy  adrantagea 
equal  to  those  which  the  founders  intended  for  them.  Their  situation 
has,  aft  seyeral  of  the  sdiools,  been  greatly  and  progressively  improTed 
during  the  present  century ;  and  it  is  doubtless  now  better  than  it  has 
been  at  any  fcnrmer  period.  They  are  better  lodged,  better  fed,  better 
taught,  better  attended  to,  than  they  ever  were  before-— without  meaning 
to  imply  that  their  position  is  better  than  it  ought  to  be,  taking  into  a^ 
couBt  the  intentions  of  the  several  founders,  the  increased  Tahie  of  the 
endowments,  and  the  change  of  manners. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  collegiate  schools  were  primarily  though  not 
solely  designed  for  the  benefit  of  meritorious  poTerty,  as  were  the  inde- 
pendent grammar-schools  for  the  benefit  of  some  particular  town,  Tillage, 
or  neii^boriiood.  At  Westminster  the  qualification  respecting  poverty 
is  considered  obsolete,  and  admission  to  the  foundation  has  long  been  the 
prize  of  a  competitiye  examination,  and  the  same  prindple  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  at  Eton  and  Winchester  (with  little  or  no  preference 
for  poverty)  with  excellent  results.  Speaking  generally,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  predse  meaning  to  the  word  poverty,  the 
doubt  what  class  of  persons,  if  any,  at  the  present  day,  really  answers  to 
the  pauperm  tt  indig&ntm  $ekolare&  of  the  Lancasterian  and  Tudor  peri- 
ods,  and  the  further  doubt  whether  poverty  is  not  after  all  best  served  by 
giving  the  widest  encouragement' to  industry,  couj^ed  with  the  interest 
which  eveiy  school  has  in  coUectiiig  the  best  boys  from  the  largest  sur- 
fiioe,  have  tended  and  will  continually  tend  to  render  the  qualificatioa 
of  indigence  practically  im^rative.  Respecting  the  right  to  gratuitous 
education  originally  conferred  by  the  founders  upon  the  children  of  the 
places  where  the  schools  were  located,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  par- 
ents of  die  boys  thus  privileged  are  diiefiy— at  Harrow  almost  exdu« 
sively — strangers  to  the  neigfaborfaood,  who  have  come  to  reside  there 
temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  at  little  expense  to  themsdves, 
a  good  education  for  their  children.  As  this  was  certainly  not  intended 
nor  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  abolition  of  the  local  privilege  in 
these  cases  is  recommended. 

Onarm  amd  Suij^^  of  JnttruUion. — ^The  nine  schools  were  educating 
altogether,  at  Christmas,  1861, 2,696  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nineteen  years^  the  average  sge  being  not  fer  short  of  fifteen  years. 
Their  numbers  have  fluctuated  greatly  within  a  recent  period,  some  hav- 
ing feUen  comparatively  low  while  others  enjoy  a  rank  and  popularity 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  course  of  study  of  all  these  schools  appears 
to  have  been  originally  confined  to  the  classical  languages  and  to  have 
remained  substantially  unaltered  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  period, 
governed  in  a  great  measure  by  established  custom  and  habit  The  po-^ 
sition  which  the  classics  now  hoU  is  due  in  the  first  place  perhaps  to 
their  intrinsic  ezeellence  as  an  instrument  of  education ;  but  other  causes 
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bare  shared  largely  in  producing  it  School  educatioQ  alters  slowly  and 
runs  long  in  the  same  groove ;  a  master  can  only  teach  what  he  has  him- 
self learned,  and  is  naturally  inclined  to  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
studies  to  which  his  own  life  has  been  given.  At  the  two  oldest  of  the 
schools  this  tendency  has  been  strengthened  not  only  by  ardent  attach- 
ment to  their  peculiar  traditions,  but  by  the  habit  of  receiving  as  Masters 
only  men  brought  up  within  their  own  walls.  The  great  schools,  again, 
have  always  educated  principally  with  a  view  to  the  Universities ;  the 
path  of  access  to  the  learned  professions  lies  through  the  Universities; 
the  work  done  at  school  tells  thoroughly  and  directly  on  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  Universities  and  for  Univernty  prizes  and  distinc- 
tions, whilst  it  has  not,  until  recently,  assisted  a  youth  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  civil  or  military,  at  home  or  in  Ipdia;  the  clever- 
est and  most  diligent  boys,  for  whom  the  system  of  study  has  been 
chiefly  molded,  have  g<»ie  to  the  Universities;  And  all  the  Masters  have 
been  University  men. 

The  two  classical  languages,  with  a  little  ancient  history  and  geogra- 
phy, held,  until  a  short  time  ago,  absolute  and  exclusive  possession  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  It  now  includes,  at  every  school,  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  as  well  as  classics;  at  every  school,  except  Eton,  either 
French  or  German  also— at  Rugby  and  the  Charter-house,  both  French 
and  German,  though  at  Rugby  the  natural  sciences  may  be  substituted. 
At  Merchant  Taylors*  it  includes  Hebrew  and  drawing.  Lectures  on 
natural  science  are  given  at  Winchester,  and  occasionally  at  Eton  to 
those  who  wish  to  attend.  There  is  also  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the 
Charter-house,  and  periodical  voluntary  examinations  in  natural  science 
at  Harrow.  Drawing  may  be  learned  as  an  extra  at  all  the  schools,  and 
generally  some  instruction  in  music  may  be  gained  in  the  same  way. 

The  means  of  classical  instruction  include  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  the  daily  construing  and  occasional  translation  into  English  of 
Latin  and  Greek  writers,  the  repetition  of  passages,  chiefly  of  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry,  that  have  been  learned  by  heart,  and  the  pr|u;tice  of  com- 
position in  verse  and  prose.  Construing,  repetition,  and  composition  are 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  higher  form&  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  grounding  in  grammar  is  not  always  so  thorough  and  accurate 
as  is  desirable,  or  that  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  up  what  is  thus 
acquired  as  the  boys  advance  in  their  work.  Different  grammars,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  used  in  the  different  schools.  The  range  of  authors 
construed  is  sufficiently  various  and  extensive,  unless  Eton  be  an  exception. 
The  assiduous  practice  of  repetition,  and  that  of  composition,  original  and 
translated,  has  long  been  among  the  characteristics  of  the  great  English 
schools,  and  a  high  value  is  still  set  upon  them  by  English  schoolmasters. 

The  average  time  assigned  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  about  three 
hours  a  week  in  school  and  the  same  amount  devoted  to  preparatory 
work.  At  a  mi^Jority  of  the  schools,  marks  are  given  for  mathemattcs, 
depending  generally  upon  the  relative  time  devoted  to  it,  which  determ- 
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ina  more  or  leg  »  boy^sriae  In  the  daaacal  forms  of  the  school  Inereiy 
■diooly  except  Eton,  two  hoors  *  week,  exdusiTe  of  prepanttioii,  aie  also 
givem  to  modem  leDgnages,  marks  for  which  oonnt  in  promotion  only  at 
Winchester,  Hannow,  and  Rugby.  There  are  distinct  prizes  at  all  the 
schools  for  proficiency  in  mathematics  aad  in  modem  languages  respeci- 
iTely.  CUssificaUon  in  both  these  branches  is,  however,  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  classical  school,  which  is  found  &  great  hindrance  to  adTanoe- 
ment  Indeed,  both  share  the  disadTantage  of  being  subordinate  to  Hie 
principal  study,  which  is  that  of  the  classica  The  chief  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  schools  are  dassicai;  their  traditions  are  classical;  the 
Head  Master  and  the  Tutors  are  men  distinguished  chiefly  as  classical 
scholars,  and  attached  more  or  less  ardently  to  classical  leaming;  the 
path  of  promotion  and  the  subjects  oo  which  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
the  boys  are  employed  are  mainly  dassicai ;  classics  are  also,  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  boys,  intrinsically  more  attraotive  than  mathematics,  and 
to  the  oldest  and  most  diligent  more  so  than  French  and  German.  But 
mathematics  at  least  hsTe  established  a  title  to  respect  as  an  instra« 
ment  of  mental  disdpline;  they  are  recognised  and  honored  at  the  Uni" 
Tersities,  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  mathematical  masters  of  high  ability 
who  haTe  had  a  UniTersity  education.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  study  of 
modem  languages,  which  in  each  of  these  respects,  but  especially  in  the 
last,  labors  under  peculiar  and  great  difficulties ;  while  it  has  had  less 
time  to  establish  itself  and  has  to  make  head  against  a  stronger  current 
of  tradition  and  habit  Hence  the  success  with  which  these  studies  are 
pursued  is,  in  difi*erent  degrees,  not  answerable  to  the  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing  and  the  pains  and  ability  employed  in  teaching  them.  There  is  an 
especial  defidency  in  arithmetic  apd  in  French.  Yet  it  appears  tha^ 
speaking  generally,  boys  who  succeed  in  classics  succeed  also  in  mathe* 
matics  and  in  modem  languages;  showing  that  ordinarily  any  boy  of 
good  capadty  may  with  adTantage  study  each  of  these  subjects,  and  may 
study  them  all  together.  One  disadTantage  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  thoroughly  effectiTO 
teachersL  It  is  less  easy  for  a  foreigner  than  for  an  En^ishman  of  equal 
ability  or  education,  to  maintain  disdpline,  to  enforce  attention,  to  secure 
influence,  to  understand  his  pupils  thoroughly,  and  therefore  to  teadi 
them  wdL  Two  of  the  teachers  at  the  nine  schools  are  Englishmen  and 
two  were  educated  at  the  schools  where  they  teach.  At  Marlborough 
both  French  and  German  are  taught  by  Englishmen.  At  Wellington 
School  one  fordgn  master  in  each  language  is  employed,  under  whom  are 
placed  the  best  modem  scbdarsand  the  beginners,  while  those  b<^  who 
chiefly  require  to  be  steadily  woiked  in  exercises  and  construing^  are 
under  English  masters. 

The  importance  of  some  attentkm  to  history  and  geography  is  reoog- 
niaed  mofe  or  less  at  all  the  schools,  but  in  general  there  is  little  system* 
alie  teaching  of  dther.  In  the  lower  forms  it  is  common  to  give  lessons 
m  the  oatUnes  of  history  and  geography,  but  all  done  beyond  that  la 
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fenenllj  to  set  a  boy  a  portton  of  history  to  iget  up  hy  himself,  to  ezait- 
ine  him  in  it,  and  to  encourage  the  fiurther  study  by  means  of  prise  es* 
says,  fecial  examinations  in  history,  when  held,  occur  either  at  the 
end  or  beginning  of  the  term,  the  portion  being  set  in  the  latter  case  as 
a  **  holiday  task.**  At  Harrow  and  Rugby  eTery  boy  is  made  to  traTerse 
the  whole  outline  of  classical,  Biblical,  and  English  history  in  the  course 
of  his  stay  at  school ;  partly  by  holiday  tasks,  partly  by  regular  lessons 
at  school.  The  proper  degree  and  method  of  teaching  history  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  English  schoolmasters  seem  to  haye  arriyed  at  no  very 
definite  conclusions.  At  Marborough,  Wellington,  and  to  some  extrat 
at  Rugby,  the  reading  of  modern  history  is  combined  with  that  of  French. 

Organitatian,  Promoticn.  iVtses. — ^A  great  school  possesses,  from 
its  yery  magnitude,  considerable  advantages  as  a  place  of  instruction, 
besides  those  which  it  deriyes  from  the  same  source  as  a  place  of  moral 
training.  It  is  able  to  command  the  senrioes  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters; it  is  likely  to  contain  a  oomparatiyely  large  number  of  able  and 
ambitious  boys ;  the  honors  and  distinctions  which  it  has  to  offer  are 
more  prized  because  the  successful  competitor  wins  them  from  a  larger 
field,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  larger  public ;  it  has  ftcilities,  which  a  small 
school  can  not  haye,  for  the  conyenlent  organization  of  classes  in  each 
branch  of  study.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  disadyantages  of  its  own. 
The  number  of  competitors,  which  braces  and  stimulates  the  energies  of 
the  ablest  boys,  may  discourage  backward  ones;  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
boy  to  obtun,  and  more  easy  for  him  to  elude^  the  indiyidual  attention  of 
the  Master  in  whose  form  he  i&  The  forms  themselyes  must  be  rery 
large  or  yery  numerous ;  in  the  former  case  it  becomes  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  a  boy  gets  any  teaching  at  ^  in  the  latter  he  passes  from  one 
teacher  to  another  too  quickly  to  get  full  benefit  from  any ;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  small  share  of  responsibility  which  each  Master  feds 
lor  the  progress  of  each  particukr  boy,  strengthen,  in  either  case,  the 
temptation  to  take  pains  with  only  the  more  promising,  and  to  let  dull- 
oesa  and  idleness  take  their  chance.  If  the  rewards  of  industry  are 
more  brilliant,  idleness  has  also  greater  and  more  yaried  charms — ^has 
(except,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  school)  no  influential  public 
opinion  against  it,  and  holds  out  to  a  healthy  and  actiye  boy  who  can 
succeed  in  games  of  strength  and  dcill,  distinctions  which  he  prizes  more 
than  the  honors  of  the  school — distinctions  also  which  are  more  within 
his  reach,  and  giye  him  more  immediate  influence  among  his  school^ 
fellows. 

The  most  obyious  inconyenienoe— the  multiplication  of  forms— has 
been  met  to  some  extent  by  the  Eton  system  of  *^  dirisions,'^  and  by  the 
Rugby  system  of  "parallel  forms,''  but  the  chief  remedy  for  this  and 
other  difficulties  has  been  sought  in  the  practice  of  placing  eyery  boy 
ujoder  the  special  charge  of  a  tutor,  whose  connection  with  him  continues 
unbroken  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  school,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
bestow  that  attention  on  him  and  undertake  that  responsihility  for  him 
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whioh  oumot  be  expected  from  the  sucoearire  clus-masters  thnmgh 
whose  henda  be  paoMo.  To  &  reiy  oonmderable  extent  this  ia  an  effeo- 
toal  remedy,  proTided  each  tutor  baa  not  more  pnpila  than  he  can  reaUy 
Attend  to,  and  his  lelation  to  them  Ja  not  anffered  to  degenerate  into  a 
merely  nominal  one. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  relatiTe  nnmbera  of  maotera  and 
boja  in  the  seTeral  achoola  at  the  end  of  1801 : — 


Namlwr 

of 

Bojf. 


NOIIMB  09  llAmB*. 


Number  of 
ClaMieal 
DiviuoM. 


Maxim. 

in  a 
OiTia'n. 


Id  m 
Divit'n. 


Eton, 

WiDchester, 

Weetminater, 

Charter-houie, 

St.  Paul's, 

Merdiant  Taylofs', 

Harrow,   < 

Rugby, 

Shrewsbury, 


806 
200 
136 
116 
146 
262 
481 
463 
131 


23 

*l* 
6 
6 
4 

6 
16 

14t 

4 


8 
2 
8 

4 
4 


22 

8 

6 

8 

6 

10 

14 

14 

4 


48 
41 
30 
20 
40 
32 
37 
42 
40 


13 
10 
12 
8 
15 
18 
21 
24 
23 


The  proper  sixe  of  a  dirision  la  limited  by  conditaona.  It  shonld  not 
contain  boya  in  such  dififisrent  atagea  of  progreas  that  they  can  not  adran- 
tageonaly  be  employed  in  the  same  work  and  heard  together.  It  should 
be  small  enough  to  admit  of  all  the  boys  who  compose  it  being  called  up 
ynry  frequently.  By  the  flrat  condition  the  number  may  vary  from  16 
to  §0,  according  to  the  alse  of  the  school  The  second  condition  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  achooL  It  has  been  urged  in  fiiTor  of 
large  diriaiona  that  the  number  of  boys  animates  the  teacher,  and  ena« 
blea  him  in  tura  to  infliae  life  into  his  ckss.  But  it  is  still  more  impor- 
tant that  the  expectation  of  being  called  up  should  be  strong  enough  to 
act  as  a  thorough  efficient  stimulus  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
diriflion ;  that  the  benefit  of  being  called  up  should  be  shared  by  all  the 
boys  Tery  frequently ;  and  that  the  class-master  should  not  be  tempted, 
by  the  numbcor  before  him  and  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  either  to 
paas  over  the  more  backward,  or  to  abate  his  standard  of  accuracy,  or 
he  kaa  searching  in  his  queationa  Differences  in  the  method  of  teaching 
may  in  some  degree  affect  the  queetion,  but  as  a  general  rule  and  in  the 
absence  of  apedal  circumstances,  the  average  number  should  not  much, 
if  at  aD,  exceed  thirty. 

The  time  actually  spent  in  the  school  preparation  of  lesaons,  in  the  case 
of  the  upper  boys,  is  small  An  Eton  fifth  form  boy  is  in  school,  on  a 
whole  school-day,  about  three  hours,  or  during  the  week,  fix>m  fourteen 
to  fifteen ;  an  upper  boy  at  Harrow  ia  at  school  about  four  hours  and  a 
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hal^  or  in  the  week,  about  twenty-two  hoars;  at  Ragby,  about  twenty 
hours.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  also  spent  with  the  private  tutor. 
The  regular  holidays  subtract  wholly  from  work  14  or  15  weeks  in  the 
year.  It  is  evident,  unless  a  good  deal  of  time  is  given  out  of  school  to 
steady  genuine  work  in  preparation  and  composition,  the  work  done  is 
deficient  in  quantity.  The  whole  daily  work  of  boys  not  particularly 
diligent  nor  particularly  idle,  a  class  which  constitutes  the  majority  at  all 
schools,  can  not  be  considered,  lazy  and  desultory  as  much  of  it  is,  as 
averaging  more  than  from  four  to  five  hours.  With  a  studious  boy,  who 
works  for  distinction  yet  takes  his  full  share  of  play,  the  time  may  fairly 
be  reckoned,  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  at  about  six  hours  honestly  spent,  and 
more  when  he  is  preparing  for  some  special  prize  or  examination ;  at 
Bugby,  at  about  seven. 

To  insure,  if  possible,  something  like  careful  preparation  of  lessons, 
different  expedients  have  been  resorted  ta  But  it  is. generally  true  that 
when  a  boy  has  reached  an  age  at  which  he  may  fairly  be  deemed  capa- 
ble of  reasonable  steadiness  and  self-control,  little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
direct  supervision  as  a  means  of  making  him  learn  his  lessons ;  this  can 
be  done,  if  at  all,  by  giving  him  full  employment  for  his  time,  by  insist- 
ing upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  work  and  upon  fair  progress,  by 
bringing  the  sense  of  duty,  the  desire  of  honor,  and  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
effectively  to  bear  upon  his  mind,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  dread 
of  punishment 

The  most  important  by  far  of  the  sUmulants  which  a  school  is  able  to 
supply  is  furnished  by  the  system  of  promotion.  The  systems  actually 
in  use  are  various.  Seniority  or  length  of  standing,  with  or  without  a 
test  examination — daily  marks  given  for  each  lesson  and  exercise  through- 
out the  half  year — and  success  in  competitive  examinations,  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  are  used,  separately  or  in  combination,  at  different 
schools.  The  first  principle,  with  a  test  examination  and  a  certain  infu- 
sion of  the  competitive  element,  is  adopted  at  Eton ;  the  second  at  Win- 
chester ;  the  second  and  third  combined  at  Harrow  and  Rugby.  It  may 
generally  be  observed  that  promotion  on  the  ground  of  seniority  alone, 
without  even  a  test  examination,  must  always  be  indefensible ;  and  that 
between  a  test  examination  and  a  competitive  examination,  whether  at  a 
school  or  a  university,  there  are  some  obvious  differences.  The  former 
stimulates  only  by  the  discredit  of  failure,  the  latter  enlists  as  an  addi- 
tional motive  the  honor  of  success;  the  standard  in  the  first  is  really  set 
by  the  lower  candidates  examined,  and  in  the  other  by  the  higher;  a  test 
standard  has  thus  a  constant  tendency  to  decline  to  a  low  point  A 
school,  therefore,  whose  system  of  promotion  is  in  practice  mainly  non- 
competitive, contents  itself  with  a  not  very  active  stimulus  for  the  sake 
of  having  one  which  can  be  extended  over  a  very  large  surfiu^  and  runs 
the  risk  of  having  a  somewhat  low  standard  of  scholarship.  The  advan- 
tages which  may  be  purchased  at  this  cost  are  not  inconsiderable  one& 
As  regards  prizes,  it  is  useful,  no  doubt,  to  have  many  for  many  kinds 
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of  excellence,  and  to  have  prizes  open  to  limited  portions  of  a  school  as 
^ell  as  to  the  whole.  Bat  it  is  more  imp<»'tant,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
prizes  should  be  held  in  high  estimation  than  that  they  should  be  many 
in  number;  and  it  is  so  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  by  having  too  many  of 
them,  to  defeat  their  object  in  calling  out  the  highest  excellence-— so  easy, 
on  the  other,  by  having  too  few,  to  restrict  their  operation  unduly — ^that 
there  are  few  subjects  which  require  a  greater  exercise  of  care  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The  system  of  daily  marking  is  a 
direct  inducement  to  study  and  regular  diligence ;  and  periodical  exami- 
nations are  useful  not  only  in  compelling  the  boy  to  prove  that  he  is 
roaster  of  what  has  been  taught,  but  in  cultivating  the  power  of  storing 
up,  arranging,  and  producing  knowledge,  and  of  answering  questions  in- 
telligibly on  paper,  which  is  not  a  universal  accomplishment  The  pub- 
lication of  school  lists  is  a  useful  expedient,  and  at  some  schools  espe- 
cially has  been  turned  to  good  account 

We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  no  system,  however  perfect,  of  pro- 
motion or  of  instruction,  can  do  much  to  combat  idleness  unless  the  mas- 
ters thoroughly  and  conscientiously  discharge  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
grateful part  of  their  duty — ^the  task  of  teaching  Uiose  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  learn.  We  are  aware  also  that  emulation  has  its  disadvantages, 
and  that  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  it  is  morally  far  inferior  to  the  sense 
of  duty.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  that  vU  inertia  which  sheer  inveterate 
idleness  opposes  to  every  kind  of  pressure,  or  of  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
iiigi  by  any  means,  an  idle  boy  diligent,  on  whom  neither  emulation  nor 
duty  has  any  sensible  power.  Neither  do  we  forget  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  is  not  the  sole  end  of  education,  nor  the  only  object  for 
which  boys  are  sent  to  school.  But  a  good  system  makes  good  teachers. 
Secondary  motives  are  wanted  for  boys,  whose  habits  are  unformed  and 
whose  chief  temptation  is  to  waste  time,  as  much  at  least  as  by  men ; 
and  the  desire  of  immediate  success  supplies  in  youth  the  place  of  those . 
provident  cares  and  far-reaching  aims  which  take  possession  of  the  mind 
in  maturer  years.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unconquerable  idleness  in 
every  great  school,  there  is  much  certainly  that  is  not  unconquerable ; 
and  whatever  else  a  boy  may  have  gained  at  school,  he  has  not  gained 
that  which  school  education  should  give,  if  he  leaves  it  with  men- 
tal powers  uncultivated,  and  without  having  acquired,  in  some  degree, 
the  habits  of  exertion,  attention,  selMenial,  and  self-control,  which  are 
necessary  conditions  of  progress.  A  lad  who  makes  no  progress,  or  lags 
constantly  behind  his  fellows,  gets  little  good  from  his  school,  to  which 
he  is  commonly  himself  a  mischievous  incumbrance ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  no  boy  should  be  admitted  into  any  school  who 
is  unfit,  from  want  of  preparation,  to  enter  upon  its  course  of  teaching 
among  boys  not  much  younger  than  himself,  and  that  no  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  any  school  who  does  not  make  reasonable  progress 
in  it  The  consequence  of  not  exacting  sufficient  preparation  is,  that 
boys  oome  ai  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  with  less  knowledge  than 
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they  should  hare  at  nine  or  ten.  The  consequence  of  ;^rmitting  thei!i 
to  remain  at  school  without  making  progress  is,  that  they  either  stagnate 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  are  pushed  ^p  without  exertion  on  their  own  part, 
are  employed  at  work  for  which  they  sre  unfit,  and  are  a  drag  and  a 
dead  weight  on  the  boys  more  forward  than  themselves,  with  whom  they 
are  associated  in  doing  it 

£»ult9  of  the  Iriitruetion, — It  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  ascertain  how 
much  is  taught  at  the  public  schools  than  to  determine  how  much  is 
learned.  It  would  appear,  from  the  class-lists  and  lists  of  prize-men  at 
the  two  Universities,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  classical  honors  at  least  is 
gained  by  the  public  schools,  and  that  those  who  enter  from  the  highest 
forms  are,  on  the  whole,  well- taught  classical  scholars.  But  these  noto- 
riously form  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  who  receive  a  public-school 
education.  The  great  mass  of  such  boys  expose  themselves  to  no  tests 
which  they  can  possibly  avoid,  and  there  are  hardly  any  data  for  ascer- 
taining how  they  acquit  themselves  in  the  easy  examinations  which  must 
be  passed  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  Of  the  number  of  undergrad- 
uates at  Oxford  about  one-third,  and  at  Cambridge  rather  more  than  one- 
fifth,  come  from  the  public  schools,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  are 
from  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  Of  the  boys  educated  at  the  schools 
who  leave  for  the  Universities,  none  of  the  nine  schools  sends  as  many  as 
half  its  number — ^the  average  proportion  is  about  one-third.  As  a  rule, 
not  only  the  best  scholars  at  ^e  Universities  oome'  from  the  public 
schools  but  also  (and  in  this  Eton  has  a  certain  preeminence)  the  idlest 
and  most  ignorant  men.  In  the  subject  of  mathematics,  however,  the 
public  schools  hold  a  position  of  marked  inferiority  to  other  places  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Commissioners  draw  the  following  ooncliisions  as  to  the 
general  results : — ^That  boys  who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to 
work  for  distinctron,  are,  on  the  whole,  well  taught  in  the  article  of  clas- 
sical scholarship,  but  that  even  these  occasionally  show  a  want  of  accu- 
racy in  elementary  knowledge,  eitlier  from  not  having  been  well 
grounded,  or  from  having  been  suffered  to  forget  what  they  have 
learned ; — ^That  the  average  of  classical  knowledge  among  young  men 
leaving  school  for  college  is  low; — ^That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
in  general  information  and  in  English^  the  average  is  lower  still,  but  is 
improving;— That  of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  the  generality  of  boys, 
much  is  absolutely  tiirown  away  as  regards  intellectual  progress,  either 
from  ineffective  teaching,  from  the  conthraed  teaching  of  subjects  in 
which  they  can  not  advance,  or  firom  idleness,  or  from  a  combination  of 
these  causes ; — That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics  the  public  schools 
are  specially  defective,  and  that  this  observation  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  particular  class  of  boys. 

Tl^e  number  of  public-school  boys  who  enter  the  army  is  not  large. 
Of  1,976  candidates  for  direct  commissions  within  three  years,  122  only 
had  been  at  any  of  the  schools,  and  of  these  but  20  fiiiled — a  proportion 
coBBidevably  below  ihe  arerage.    Of  96  who  passed,  88  came  ifDonedi- 
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atelj  from  school  The  scheme  of  ez&minfttions  for  direct  oommissloiis 
is  simple  and  eesj,  snd  requires  nothing  that  is  heyond  the  reach  of  any 
boy  of  moderate  industry  and  ordinaiy  capacity.  The  public-school 
candidates  for  Sandhurst  in  the  same  time  were  28  out  of  876.  Of  the 
18  who  succeeded  (also  above  the  ayerage  proportion)  11  came  direct 
from  school  The  qualifying  examination  for  Woolwich  required,  before 
1863,  an  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  difficult  of  attainment  for  a 
boy  educated  at  a  public  school,  but  then  underwent  some  changes  which 
make  it  easier.  In  three  years  proTious  to  this  change,  85  public-school 
candidates  passed  and  49  &iled  to  pass,  the  totals  of  candidates  being  545 
and  689.  Of  the  whole  84,  two  only  went  direct  from  the  schools  and 
these  &iled. 

The  Otfune  and  Subfeeti  <tf  Instruction  proper  far  the  SchooU, — ^Por 
the  instruction  of  boys,  especially  when  collected  in  a  large  school,  it  is  * 
material  that  there  should  be  some  one  principal  branch  of  study,  in- 
Tested  with  a  recognized  and,  if  possible,  a  traditional  importance,  to 
which  the  principal  weight  should  be  assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of 
time  and  attention  given.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate  a^ 
tention,  to  stimulate  industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  school  a  common 
ground  of  litersry  interest  and  a  common  path  of  promotion.  The  study 
of  the  dasacal  languages  and  literature  at  present  occupies  this  position 
in  all  the  great  English  schools  and  with  the  advantage  of  long  possession 
-—an  advantage  so  great  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  advise  the 
dethronement  of  it,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  a  successor. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  however,  that  the  foremost  place  has  been  as- 
signed to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common  speech,  and 
there  are  few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  gained  as  boys  from  the  steady  practice  of  composition  and  transla* 
tion,  and  from  their  introduction  to  etymology.  The  study  of  literature 
is  the  study,  not  indeed  of  the  physical,  but  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  thoughts,  lives,  and  diaracters  of  those  men 
whose  writings  and  whose  memories  succeeding  generations  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  preserve. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to  English- 
men for  these  studies  are  furnished  by  the  languages  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Bome.  From  the  regular  structure  of  their  languages,  from 
their  logical  accuracy  of  expression,  from  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
their  etymology  is  traced  and  reduced  to  general  laws,  from  their  severe 
canons  of  taste  and  style,  from  the  very  &ct  that  they  are  **  dead,"  and 
have  been  handed  down  to  ns  directly  frtmi  the  periods  of  their  highest 
perfection,  comparatively  untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  degen* 
eratioB  and  decay,  they  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  finest  and  most  service- 
able models  we  have  for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature,  they  sup- 
ply the  most  graceful  and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  ek>> 
quenoe,  the  deepest  phnooophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing;  and  these 
ezceUencies  are  such  as  to  be  appreciated  keenly,  though  inadequately. 
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by  young  minds  and  to  leare,  m  in  fact  thej  do,  a  lasting  impressioo. 
Besides  this,  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  opinion  that  this  literature  has 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  molding  and  animating  the  statesmanship  and 
political  life  of  England.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  civiliza- 
tion of  modem  Europe  is  really  built  upon  the  foundations  lud  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  by  two  highly  cmlized  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  that  their  languages  supply  the  key  to  our  modem  tongues ; 
their  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  law,  to  the  poetry,  history,  philos- 
ophy, and  jurisprudence,  of  modem  times;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be 
acquired  except  in  youth,  and  that  the  possession  of  it,  as  daily  experi- 
ence proves,  and  as  those  who  haye  it  not  will  most  readily  acknowledge, 
is  very  far  from  being  merely  a  literary  advantage. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  only  true  provided  the  study  is  carried 
iar  enough,  and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  not  carried  &r 
enough.  Of  the  young  men  who  go  to  the  Universities  a  great  number 
never  acquire  so  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  would  enable  them  to  read  the 
best  classical  authors  intelligently  and  with  pleasure,  and  more  than  half 
of  those  who  leave  school  do  not  go  to  the  Universities  at  all ;  among  these 
the  average  of  classical  attainment  is  certainly  lower  still,  and  probably 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  never,  after  they  have  quitted  school,  open 
a  Greek  or  Latin  book.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  mental  discipline 
which  such  boys  have  received  could  not  have  been  imparted  to  them  at 
least  as  well  by  other  studies,  in  which  they  might  perhaps  have  made 
more  sensible  progress,  and  which  would  have  ftiraished  them  at  the 
same  time  with  knowledge  practically  and  immediately  serviceable  to 
them  in  the  business  of  life. 

This  objection  supposes  that  there  should  be  different  courses  fn  each 
school  for  different  capacities,  (a  question  discussed  farther  on,)  or  that 
there  should  be  but  one  course  in  which  the  classics  should  not  enter  or 
should  hold  a  subordinate  place.  Now  it  is  and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  public  schools  to  give  an  education  of  the  best  kind,  not  of  the  second 
best  Their  great  service  consists  in  giving  such  an  education  to  boys 
who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
they  should  not  forego  this  office  for  the  sake  of  bringing  down  their 
teaching  to  a  level  adjusted  to  the  reach  of  dull,  uncultivated,  or  listless 
minds.  They  are  bound  indeed  to  adjust  it  to  the  scope  of  ordinary  in- 
tellects, for  the  vast  majority  of  boys  intmsted  to  them  are  not  clever. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  clever  in  order  to  gain  solid  advantage  from 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  attentive,  a  con- 
dition equally  indispensable  to  progress  in  any  other  study.  And  with- 
out doubt,  a  boy  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  even  a  dull  and  backward  boy 
who  can  be  induced  to  take  pains,  is  likely  to  profit  more  on  the  whole 
in  a  school  where  he  has  highly  cultivated  masters,  and  travels  the  same 
road  with  companions  who  are  being  highly  educated,  where  there  is  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  and  attainment,  and  the  instraments  and  whole 
machinery  of  instruction  are  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  kind,  than  he 
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would  under  «  system  aedaloudy  lowered  to  the  pitch  of' his  owii<  intel- 
lectaal  powers.  / 

Yet  the  course  should  not  be  excliisiTely  classical.  It  is  6ie-  oito  of  '  ' 
education  not  only  to  discipline  some  of  the  faculties,  but  to  awajkei^  osU 
out,  and  exercise  them  all  so  iar  as  this  can  usefully  be  done  in  boyhood; 
to  awaken  tastes  that  may  be  developed  in  after  life ;  to  impart  early 
habits  of  reading,  thought,  and  obsenration ;  and  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  is  wanted  at  the  outset  of  li&.  A  young  man  is 
not  educated — ^indeed,  is  not  educated  at  all — who  can  not  reason  or  ob- 
serve or  express  himself  ea«ly  and  correctly,  and  who  is  unable  to  bear 
his  part  in  cultiTated  society  fircwa  ignorance  of  things  which  all  who  mix 
in  it  are  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with.  He  is  not  well  educated  if  his 
information  is  all  shut  up  within  one  narrow  circle,  and  if  he  has  not  been 
taught  at  least  that  beyond  what  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  lie  great  and 
Taried  fields  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  he  may  afterwards  explore  if 
he  has  inclination  and  opportunity  to  do  sa  The  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  or  useful,  and  the  best  way  of  exercising  or  discipline 
ing  the  faculties,  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the  habits  and  requirements 
of  the  age  and  of  the  society  in  which  his  life  is  to  be  spent  No  system 
of  instruction  can  be  framed  which  will  not  require  modification  from 
time  to  time.  The  highest  and  most  useful  office  of  education  is  cer- 
tainly to  train  and  discipline ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  office.  And  whilst 
in  the  busy  world  too  great  a  yalue  perhaps  is  sometimes  set  upon  the 
actual  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  too  little  upon  the  mental  discipline 
which  enables  men  to  acquire  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  there  is 
also  a  tendency  which  is  exactly  the  reyerse  of  this,  and  which  is  among 
the  besetting  temptations  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters;  and  if  rery  super- 
ficial men  may  be  produced  by  one  of  these  influences,  very  ignorant 
men  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  other. 

The  objections  commonly  made  to  any  extension  of  the  old  coarse  of 
study  are  of  a  more  or  less  practical  character.  It  is  said  that  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  learned  ought  not  to  be  learned  at  school,  and 
are  best  acquired  before  going  thither  or  after  leaving  it ;  that  they  can 
not  be  imparted  there  effectiTely  nor  without  injury  to  more  important 
studies,  without  dissipating  the  attention  and  overioading  the  mind; 
that  the  capacity  for  learning  which  an  average  boy  possesses  is,  after  all,  ^ 
yfsrj  limited,  and  his  capacity  for  forgetting  very  great;  that  ability  is 
rare  and  industiy  not  very  common ;  that  if  the  apparent  results  are 
sraAll,  they  do  not  quite  represent  the  real  benefit  received ;  and  that  the 
actual  results,  such  as  they  are,  are  the  best  which  m  practice  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain. 

There  is  truth  here,  yet  these  arguments  have  in  fact  been  used 
against  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  already  mtroduced  and  with 
proud  snooess.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  less  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  mastered  and  retained  by  a  young  mind  than  theorists  might  suppose ; 
and  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to  win  steady  attention  firom  a  high-spirited 
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English  lad,  who  has  the  restless  activity  and  loTe  of  play  that  helong  to 
jotih  and  health ;  who,  like  his  elders,  thinks  somewhat  dowly,  and 
does  not  express  himself  readily,  and  to  whom  mental  effort  is  tronble- 
Bome.  But  these  are  difficulties  which  it  is  the  business  of  ttie  school- 
master to  contend  with,  and  which  careful  and  skillful  teaching  may,  to 
some  extent,  overcome.  If  a  youth,  after  four  or  five  years  spent  at 
school,  quits  it  at  nineteen,  unable  to  construe  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or 
Greek  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  grammatically, 
almost  ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  un- 
acquainted with  any  modem  language  but  his  own,  and  hardly  compe- 
tent to  write  English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble  through 
an  easy  proposition  in  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  physical  world  and  to  its  structure,  with  an  eye  and  hand  unprao- 
ticed  in  drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note  of  music,  with  an  unculti- 
yated  mind  and  no  taste  for  reading  or  observation,  his  intellectual  edu- 
cation must  certainly  be  accounted  a  failure,  though  there  may  be  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  principles,  character,  or  manners;  yet  this  is  much 
more  commonly  than  it  ought  to  be  the  product  of  English  public-school 
education. 

It  is  true  also  that  besides  what  is  learned  at  school  by  the  boy,  much 
may  and  ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  child,  and  much  more  by  the  man. 
But  that  boys  come  very  ill  prepared  to  school  is  the  general  complaint, 
and  the  evil  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  men  who  do  not  learn  much  after  they  leave  school,  because  few 
men  read  much,  for  want  of  inclination  or  leisure.  The  schools  have  it  in 
their  power  to  remedy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  former  of  these  deficien- 
cies by  a  stricter  examination  on  entrance ;  and  it  should  be  their  aim 
to  at  least  diminish  the  latter  by  opening  the  minds  of  their  scholars  and 
implanting  tastes  which  are  now  wantbg.  But  the  chances  of  leisure 
after  entrance  into  active  life  must  always  be  precarious.  The  school  has 
absolute  possession  of  the  boy  during  four  or  five  years,  the  most  valua- 
ble years  of  pupilage,  the  time  when  the  powers  of  apprehension  and 
memory  are  brightest,  when  the  faculty  of  observation  is  quick  and 
lively,  and  he  is  forming  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  objects  of 
knowledge.  Something  surely  may  be  done  during  that  time  in  the  way 
not  of  training  alone,  but  of  positive  acquisition,  and  the  school  is  respon- 
sible for  turning  it  to  the  best  account 

The  extension  of  the  present  course,  as  proposed,  is  but  very  moderate. 
The  importance  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  already  recognized,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  more  effectively.  The 
course  should  include  arithmetic,  so  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thor^ 
oughly  familiar  with  it,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane 
trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students,  it  should  also 
comprise  an  introduction  to  applied  mathematics.  All  the  boys  at  every 
school  should,  in  some  part  at  least  of  their  passage  through  it,  learn 
ei'iier  French  or  German.    Natural  science  is,  with  slight  exceptions, 
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practiean  J  excluded  firom  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  England, 
and  education  is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  This  exclusion  is  a  great  practical  eviK  narrowing  unduly  and  in- 
jurimisly  the  mental  training  of  the  young,  and  the  knowledge,  interests, 
and  pursuits  of  men  in  maturer  life.  For  all  educated  men  an  early 
introduction  to  natural  science  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  and 
the  Talae  of  the  study,  as  a  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  disciplining 
the  Acuities,  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire 
it  It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  fiiculty  of  observation,  which  in 
very  many  persons  lies  almost  dormant  through  life,  the  power  of  accu- 
rate and  rapid  generalisation,  and  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  ar- 
rangement; it  accustoms  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect;  it  fumiliarises  them  with  a  kind  of  training  which  interests 
them,  and  which  they  can  promptly  comprehend ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  corrective  for  that  indolence  which  is  the  vice  of  half-awakened 
minds,  and  which  shrinks  from  any  exertion  which  is  not,  like  an  effort 
of  memory,  merely  mechanical  The  teaching  must  necessarily  be  ele- 
mentary, and  this  thoroughly  understood,  as  iar  as  it  goes,  will  satisfy 
the  purposes  in  view.  An  hour  or  two  in  the  week  of  class  teaching, 
properly  seconded,  will  be  found  to  produce  substantial  fruits.  Whether 
the  sdenoes  should  be  taught  in  their  logical  order,  at  what  age  or  point 
of  intellectual  progress  any  part  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  up,  in 
what  manner  it  should  be  taught,  and  how  far  pursued,  are  questions  to 
he  settled  by  experience,  and  by  the  inquiries  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  various  Governing  Bodies.  Every  boy  should  learn  either  music 
or  drawing  during  a  part  at  least  of  his  stay  at  school.  Positive  inapti- 
tude for  the  education  of  the  ear  and  voice,  or  for  that  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
is  rare ;  and  these  accomplishments  are  useful  as  instruments  of  training 
and  valuable  possessions  in  after  life.  Greater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  history  and  geography  than  they  now  receive.  A  taste  for  history 
may  be  gained  at  school ;  the  habit  of  reading  intelligently  should  cer- 
tainly be  acquired  then,  and  few  books  can  be  intelligently  read  without 
some  knowledge  of  history,  and  no  history  without  geography.  More 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  English  composition  and  orthography. 
A  command  of  pure  grammatical  English  is  not  necessarily  gained  by 
construing  Latin  and  Greek,  though  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
is,  or  rather  may  be  made,  an  instrument  of  the  highest  value  for  that 
purpose. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  not  time  for  such  a  course  of  study  as 
this.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  by  effective  teaching  time  can  be 
ibund  for  these  things  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  play ;  and 
that  room  may  be  made  for  them,  by  taking  trouble,  in  the  head  of  any 
ordinary  boy.  Of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  nine  boys  out  of  ten, 
much  is  wasted  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  economize.  Time  is  econo- 
mized by  increasing  attention ;  attention  is  sharpened  and  kept  alive  by 
a  judicious  change  of  work.    A  boy  can  attend  without  flagging  to  what 
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interests  him,  and  what  he  attends  to  he  can  generally  retain ;  but  with- 
oat  real  attention  there  can  be  no  progress,  and  without  progress,  no  in* 
tellectual  discipline  worth  the  name.  The  great  difficulty  of  a  public 
school  is  simple  idleness,  which  is  defended  by  numbers,  and  entrenched 
behind  the  system  and  traditions  of  the  place,  and  against  which  the 
Master,  if  he  be  active,  wages  a  more  or  less  unequal  war. 

Time  and  Belative  Yaltie  to  be  assigned  to  different  Branches. — ^It  is 
essential  that  erery  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  should  have  as- 
signed to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  time  giren  to  study.  Where 
all  the  subjects  are  pursued  together — assuming  that  the  lessons  take 
about  an  hour  each,  and  that  they  will  be  such  as  to  demand  for  prepa- 
ration, in  the  case  of  the  classics,  ten  additional  hours,  and  in  those  of 
modem  languages  and  natural  science  re^ectiyely,  at  least  two  additional 
hours  in  the  week,  and  that  composition  will  demand  about  five  hours — 
it  is  proposed  that  eleven  hours  be  given  to  classics,  with  history  and  di- 
vinity ;  three  hours  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  and  two  hours  each 
to  the  modern  languages,  natural  science,  and  music  or  drawing. 

It  is  also  essential  that  every  branch  should  be  encouraged  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  reward  and  punishment ;  that  every  non-classical  subject  (except 
music  and  drawing)  in  that  part  of  the  school  where  it  is  compulsory 
should  efifect  promotion ;  that  a  scale  of  marks  should  be  settled  upon  for 
this  purpose,  and  moreover,  that  the  non-classical  studies  should  be  en- 
couraged by  prizes  appropriated  to  them  respectively.  The  relative 
weights  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  classics,  with  history  and  divinity, 
is  not  less  than  {  nor  more  than  { — to  each  of  the  three  non-classical 
subjects,  not  less  than  |  nor  more  than  | — ^to  the  three  bod -classical  sub- 
jects combined,  j. 

Experiment  of  a  separate  Modem  Department. — Careful  consideration 
is  due  to  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  introducing  into  the  public 
schools,  side  by  side  with  their  classical  organization,  a  distinct  depart- 
ment for  the  prosecution  of  what  are  sometimes  called  modern,  and  some- 
time practical,  studies,  into  which  boys  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  either 
immediately  upon  their  admission  to  the  school  or  after  having  made  a 
certain  amount  of  progress  in  it,  and  in  which  they  should  be  instructed 
principally  in  modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  history, 
geography,  and  other  branches  of  an  English  education,  classical  teaching 
being  made  subordinate  and  not  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  there  are  boys  who  have  no  natural  aptitude 
for  classical  studies,  and  upon  whom  classical  teaching  is  consequently 
thrown  away,  but  who  would  take  in  and  profit  by  a  thoroughly  good 
system  of  practical  education ;  that  there  are  others  whose  destinations 
in  life  render  it  important  that  they  should  receive  special  instruction  in 
subjects  which  can  not  be  adequately  taught  as  mere  adjuncts  to  a  clas- 
sical course ;  and  that  it  is  hard  that  such  boys  should  be  condemned 
either  to  waste  their  time  on  uncongenial  and  unsuitable  pursuits,  or  to 
forego  altogether  the  benefits  of  a  public-school  career.    It  would  not  be 
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dHBcalt  to  find  mrgoments  in  fitTor  of  making  special  proTisioa  for  these 
two  dasses  of  boys.  We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  attach  great  weight 
to  the  argament  from  inapitode,  for,  though  the  capacities  of  bojs  for 
dassical  stady  most  vary,  as  they  do  for  other  kinds  of  study,  we  belieTe 
that  under  a  judicious  system  of  teaching,  administered  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  masters,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  individual  char- 
acters of  their  pupils,  almost  any  boy  may  attain  such  an  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  classics  as  can  not  fail  to  be  of  material  advantage  to  him. 
The  large  proportion  of  failures,  which  we  can  not  hut  recognize,  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  under  which  idle  and  inferior  boys 
are  allowed  to  do  their  work  in  a  slovenly  and  inefficient  manner,  or  even 
to  shdter  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  all.  Still  there  are 
many  boys  who  could  not  by  any  process  of  teaching  be  made  superior 
scholars,  and  upon  whom  the  high  polish  of  which  others  are  susceptible 
would  be  thrown  away ;  as  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  have 
peculiar  capabilities  for  scientific  studies,  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  receive  a  higher  amount  of  scientific  instruction 
than  would  be  desirable  for  the  generality  of  their  school-fellows,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  urged  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  for  such  boys  to  be 
allowed  to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical,  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  other  work.  So  too  with  regard  to  those  boys  who  are  said  to 
reqmre  special  preparation  fiir  their  future  career  in  life.  While  we 
strongly  deprecate  the  idea  of  reducing  the  education  of  our  public 
schools  to  a  standard  based  merely  upon  calculations  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate utility,  and  should  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  those  who  di- 
rect them  were  to  aim  at  the  mere  imparting  of  practical  knowledge,  or 
the  mere  training  of  their  pupils  for  competitive  examinations,  we  can 
not  dose  our  eyes  to  the  fiu;t  that  parents  who  find  their  sons  left  in  total 
ignorance  of  matters  which  will  be  important  to  them  in  after  life,  or  who 
perceive  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  successfully  for  the  professional 
and  other  prizes  which  are  open  to  their  contemporaries,  are  tempted  to 
take  the  solution  of  the  question  between  classical  and  practical  education 
into  their  own  hands,  by  removing  their  sons  at  an  early  age  from  the 
public  school  and  placing  them  under  the  fiu*  less  satisfactory  care  of  a 
private  tutor. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  provision  is  made  for  giving  such  boys  as 
these  an  entirely  distinct  education.  In  France  the  pupils  in  the  lye^ 
are  divided  into  three  classes;  they  all  pass  through  the  elementary  and 
grammar  divisions,  but  when  they  reach  the  highest  division,  they  have 
to  elect  between  the  MctUtn  litUraire  and  the  uction  Kxentifique^  it  be- 
ing necessary  for  those  who  seek  a  degree  in  letters  or  law  to  attach 
dieniselves  to  the  former,  and  for  those  who  seek  one  in  science  or  medi- 
cine to  join  the  latter.  Boys  destined  for  commerce  or  industrial  profes- 
sons  also  usually  enter  the  latter.  Their  divergence  in  the  course  of 
education  is  known  by  the  term  h\^reatunL  The  period  of  separate  in- 
•traction  in  these  two  sections  lasts  for  three  years,  during  which  time, 
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however,  a  certun  ttuount  of  inter-cominaDieaAion  takes  place  YieAween 
them,  the  pupils  of  the  section  UtUraire  atteoding  lectures  on  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  aod  natural  history,  and  those  of  the  ucti&i^  mien^ 
tifique  attending  lectures  on  French,  Latin,  history,  and  geography.  In 
the  fourth  year  they  all  unite  in  the  study  of  logic  and  of  the  application 
(^the  laws  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  Qermany  the  husiness  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Uniyersities  is  left 
to  the  OynrnaHeHy  and  that  of  educating  them  for  other  careers  is  as* 
signed  to  the  JReal-gchuleUy  which  are  wholly  distinct  and  separate  estab- 
lishments. The  French  principle,  therefore,  of  keeping  the  pupils  to- 
gether while  they  are  pursuing  different  lines  of  study,  is  in  theory 
reversed  in  Prussia.  The  system  of  bifurcation  is,  however,  admitted 
into  a  few  of  the  Gyfnnanenj  by  the  introduction,  at  a  certain  point  in 
the  school,  of  parallel  classes,  in  which  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  in 
the  corresponding  classes  of  the  Eeal^ekulen ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
Oymnatien  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  lUal-Kikulen  even  for  boys  des- 
tined for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

In  England  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  ingraft  a 
modem  department  upon  a  classical  school  and  to  conduct  it  upon  dis« 
tinct  principles.  Cheltenham  College  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  schools, 
into  which  boys  enter  separately,  one  of  theih  a  very  efficient  and  sue* 
cessful  classical  school  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  other  a  school  in  which 
the  boys  learn  comparatively  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,  but  natural  sci- 
ence is  taught  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  modem  languages.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  in  the  modem  department  is  276,  nearly  equaling  the  num- 
ber in  the  classical.  Marlborough  has  likewise  its  modem  department, 
into  which,  however,  boys  do  not  enter  till  they  have  reached  a  certain 
point  in  the  school,  (the  sixth  out  of  thirteen  divisions  into  which  it  is 
arranged,)  and  which,  in  1862,  contained  62  boys,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  school,  taught  by  three  masters.  At  Wellington 
College,  in  every  ibrm  from  about  the  middle  of  the  school  to  the  top^ 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  do  less  classics  and  more  mod- 
em work  than  the  rest  of  the  form,  and  these  are  grouped  in  separate 
divisions,  called  the  mathematical  divisions.  Few  here  among  the  boys, 
except  those  who  are  backward  or  to  leave  the  school  young,  enter  the 
mathematical  divisions  at  the  earliest  point ;  the  '^cleverer  modems"  con- 
tinuing their  Greek  until  they  have  reached  the  upper  forms,  with  a  view 
to  make  it  available  in  examinations.  The  whole  number  in  the  mathe- 
matical divisions  in  1862  was  28,  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
school.  The  City  of  London  School  is  a  great  day-school  in  the  heart  of 
London,  having  little  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  educating, 
apparently,  with  great  success,  a  very  large  proportion  of  boys  who  are 
not  intended  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time  the  classical 
and  mathematical  education  given  there  is  so  good  that  of  those  who  do 
go  to  the  Universities  nearly  all  distinguish  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  an  opportunity  is  •ffi>rded  to  the 
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Imji  of  bnuMsfaing  off  «t  ft  certain  stage  in  their  career  into  ft  dass  where 
they  aie  not  required  to  learn  Greek,  very  few  are  found  to  arail  them- 
aelTCB  of  it.  The  school  at  King's  College,  London,  containing  more  than 
400  boys,  appears  to  be  organised  upon  the  same  principle  as  Cbelten- 
ham,  except  that  the  link  of  connection  between  the  two  divisions  is 
slighter.  The  dassical  and  modem  departments,  in  point  of  numbers, 
are  nearly  equaL 

The  object  of  these  systems  is  twofold : — 1.  To  prepare  boys  for  defin* 
ite  examinations  in  which  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  di-> 
net  from  the  classical  school  The  chief  of  these  are  the  examinations 
Ibr  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  which  mainly  govern  the  reading  of  tho 
higher  cUsaes  in  the  modem  department  at  Cheltenham,  and  with  a  re* 
suit  which  is  beyond  doubt  successful.  Yet  it  appears  that  at  Marlbor- 
ough and  Cheltenham— both  of  them  schools  eminently  successful  at  tha 
Universities — a  modem  department  is  not  needed  to  enable  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar  to  succeed  in  the  Woolwich  examination  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted, and  boys  could  be  sent  in  for  Woolwich  with  almost  equal  ad* 
vantage  from  either  department  What  it  does  is  to  enable  boys,  who 
are  not  good  classical  scholarsi  to  succeed  in  that  examination  by  obtain- 
ing high  maiks  in  other  subjects — but  its  utility  is  limited  because  thera 
are,  in  fact,  few  boys  of  ordinary  abilities  who  can  not,  by  taking  painsi 
become  hit  scholars.  What  is  trae  of  the  Woolwich  examination  is  true, 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  others  which  are  less  hard  and  less  special  in 
their  character.  The  main  olject  of  all  competitive  examinations  is  to  aik 
certain  which  of  the  candidates  is  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  and  has 
profited  most  by  the  education  he  has  received,  and  those  who  conduct 
them  are  no  doubt  alive  to  the  importance  of  so  arranging  their  details 
as  to  give  the  boys  who  have  had  the  best  general  education  the  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  been  speciaUy  prepared  in  particular  subjects 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  marks.  The  main  studies  of  the 
public  schools  being  classical,  it  is  obviotts  that  unless  a  due  amount  of 
weight  is  given  to  the  classics  in  the  Woolwich  examinations,  boys  from 
those  schools  will  not  stand  a  fiur  chance  in  the  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  the  examinations  should  comprise 
other  subjects  besides  classics,  it  is  also  obvious  that  unless  the  public 
schools  provide  a  due  amount  of  instruction  in  those  other  subjects,  the 
candidates  whom  they  send  up  must  compete  at  a  disadvantage  It  is 
certain  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  want  of  adjustment  between  the 
Woolwich  standard  and  the  teaching  of  the  public  schools.  The  fault 
lies  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  in  the  deficiencies  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion pursued  at  the  latter ;  and  when  those  deficiencies  have  been  sup- 
plied, the  difficulty  which  is  now  complained  of  will  speedily  disappear. 

2.  The  second  object  is  to  attempt  to  solve,  in  some  degree,  the  ques- 
tion, How  far  is  it  possible  to  give  a  really  good  public-school  education 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  instruction  in  the  dead  languages?  So 
far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried  it  is  the  generally  expressed 
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opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  the  reaiilt  is  so  fin:  sacoessfiil  as  io 
justify  much  confidence  in  its  value,  and  though  a  system  of  mixed  das- 
sioal  and  modern  study  may  be  deemed  preferable,  yet  a  thoroughly 
sound  education  may  be  given  upon  the  basis  of  modem  studies  and 
mathematjcs,  excluding  classics ;  but  that  the  practical  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  are  exceedingly  great  It  is  difficult  to  find  men  thor- 
oughly competent  to  teach  modem  languages  as  they  ought  to  be  tau^t| 
as  the  basis  of  literary  study.  There  are  not  the  well  annotated  books, 
the  carefully  arranged  grammars,  the  accepted  curriculum  of  authors^ 
which  classical  study  has  to  offer  to  them  who  pursue  it  From  the 
number  of  different  lines  along  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  conduct 
the  students,  there  are  difficulties  in  organizing  classes  and  in  apportion- 
ing and  duly  limiting  the  hours  of  work,  and  Uiere  is  also  some  obvious 
difficulty  in  administering  a  modem  department  without  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  the  school. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  at  the  older  public  schools  a  system 
resembling  either  of  those  which  exist  at  Marlboron^  and  Cheltenham 
does  not  rest  therefore  upon  grounds  solidly  established  by  experience, 
and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  the  experiment,  which  are  felt  in  the 
newly  established  schools,  would  be  felt  much  more  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  ingraft  modem  departments  on  the  old  classical  schools.  They 
are,  and  they  still  ought  to  be,  essentially  classical  schools ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  general  course  of  study  in  all  these  schools  should  be 
broader  than  it  now  is  and  should  also  be  more  elastic.  The  course 
should  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  as  already  proposed ; 
and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  discontinuance,  in  certain  cases^ 
of  certain  portions  of  study,  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  pursue  other  por- 
tions fiurther  than  the  usual  course  allows.  The  Governing  Body  should 
of  course  take  care  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  the  work  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  work  to  be  substituted  for  it,  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
idle  boys  seeking  permission  to  discontinue  difficult  lessons  and  to  take 
up  easy  ones.  No  discontinuance  should  be  permitted  until  the  boy  has 
reached  such  a  position  in  the  school  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  has 
had  full  and  fair  opportunity  for  testing  his  powers  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  comprised  in  the  course.  It  should  not  be  allowed  unless  upon 
the  application  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  boy ;  nor  unless  the  Head 
ICaster  is  satisfied  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  request,  and  that 
the  boy's  character  and  abilities  are  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  granted.  The  work  to  be  taken  up  should  be  fully  equal  in  its 
demands  upon  the  boy*s  time  and  attention  with  that  which  is  to  be 
dropped,  and  it  should  be  enforced  with  the  same  strictness  and  encour- 
aged with  the  same  care  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  Experience 
will  show  how  far  such  a  system  may  advantageously  be  carried,  what 
form  may  most  conveniently  be  given  to  it,  and  what  changes  it  may 
require. 

J}^flcimt  Preparation,    JSame  Influenc0,^-8tmag  complaints,  which 
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tre  by  no  means  wittioat  foundation,  are  made  of  the  ill^prepared  and  ig- 
norant«tate  in  which  boys  are  very  frequently  sent  to  school,  and  this 
evil  Is  upon  the  increase,  rather  than  the  reverse.  There  are  many  boys 
whose  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  till  they  enter,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  or  even  later,  a  school  containing  several  hun- 
dreds, where  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of  that  individual  teaching 
which  a  rery  backward  boy  requires.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
schools  are  impeded  and  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  giving  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  should  have  been  given  earlier  and  elsewhere. 
In  some  degree  this  evil  must  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  prep- 
aratory schools — ^but  the  fault  rests  chiefly  with  the  parents.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  at  every  school  there  be  an  entrance  examination,  which 
shall  not  be  merely  nominal  and  the  standard  of  which  shall  be  graduated 
according  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  When  it  is  known  that  the  test 
is  established,  and  known  that  it  will  be  adhered  to,  parents  will  have 
themselves  only  to  blame  if  their  sons  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
a  public-school  education  for  want  of  qualifications  which  might  have 
been  secured  by  proper  and  timely  care. 

Of  all  the  incitements  to  diligence  and  good  conduct  which  act  upon 
the  mind  of  a  school-boy,  the  most  powerful,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
wish  to  satisfy  his  parents ;  and  his  view  of  duty  when  at  school  will 
always  depend  very  much  on  the  light  in  which  he  feels  that  it  is  re- 
garded at  home;  He  knows  very  well  the  estimation  in  which  industry 
is  held  by  his  parents.  If  their  real  object  in  sending  him  to  a  pubUo 
school  is  merdy  or  chiefly  that  he  should  make  advantageous  acquaint- 
ances and  gain  knowledge  of  the  worid,  this  is  likely  to  be  no  secret  to 
him,  and  the  home  influence,  which  ought  to  be  the  Master's  most  effica- 
cious auxiliary,  becomes  in  sudi  cases  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress. 

Phyneal  Training.  Games,  Ac — ^The  bodily  training  which  gives 
health  and  activity  to  the  frame  is  imparted  at  English  schools,  not  by 
the  gymnastic  exercises  which  are  employed  for  that  end  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  by  athletic  games,  which,  while  they  serve  this  purpose  well, 
serve  other  purposes  besides.  Pursued  as  a  recreation  and  voluntarily, 
they  are  pursued  with  all  the  eagerness  which  boyhood  throws  into  its 
amusements ;  and  they  implant  the  habit,  which  does  not  cease  with 
boyhood,  of  seeking  recreation  in  hardy  and  vigorous  exercise.  The 
cricket  and  football  fields,  however,  are  not  merely  places  of  exercise  and 
amusement;  they  help  to  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  social  qualities 
and  manly  virtues,  and  they  hold,  like  the  class-room  and  the  boarding- 
house,  a  distinct  and  important  place  in  public-school  education.  Their 
importance  is  fully  recognized.  Ample  time  is  giv^n  for  them,  and  they 
have  ample  encouragement  in  general  from  the  authorities  of  the  schools. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  carry  this  too  &r  and  at  some  schools  this  may 
be  the  case;  it  is  carried  too  far  if  cricket  matches  are  multiplied  till 
thej  engross  almost  all  the  interests  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  boys 
during  an  important  part  of  the  year;  yet  it  is  certainly  carried  too  fitf 
• 
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if  boys  are  encouraged  to  regard  play  as  on  the  same  lerel  with  work,  or 
to  imagine  that  they  can  make  amends  fw  neglecting  their  duty  by  the 
most  industrious  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  importance  which  the  boys 
themseWes  attach  to  games  is  somewhat  greater,  perhaps,  than  might 
reasonably  be  dei^red,  but  within  moderate  limits  it  is  highly  useful  It 
is  the  best  corrective  of  the  temptation  to  overstudy  which  acts  upon  a 
dever  and  ambitious  boy,  and  of  the  temptation  to  saunter  away  time 
which  besets  an  indolent  one» 

Swimming  is  taught  at  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  de- 
sire to  go  on  the  nver,  which  no  boy  is  allowed  to  do  till  he  has  shown 
himself  able  to  swim,  operates  at  these  schools  as  a  suiBcient  inducement 
with  a  large  number  of  boys.  At  Eton  almost  every  boy  learns  to  swim 
eren  if  he  does  not  row.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  every  boy  who 
goes  to  school  should  acquire  the  art 

Rifle-corps  exist  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrews- 
bury. The  number  of  members  fluctuates  and  appears  to  be  kept  up 
chiefly  by  the  amusement  of  target-shooting,  without  which  they  would 
probably  have  died  away.  To  make  the  drill  in  any  manner  compulsory 
would  be  fatal  to  such  interest  as  the  boys  now  take  in  it.  Apart  from 
such  value  as  it  possesses  of  fitting  boys  to  enter  the  defensive  force  of 
the  country,  it  is  also  of  some  use  as  affording  to  boys  who  do  not  care 
iat  cricket  and  do  not  row,  a  healthy  and  social  employment  for  their 
leisure — ^in  giving  them,  in  short,  something  to  do.  It  is  entitled  to 
higher  oonsideration  than  a  mere  pastime  and  the  school  authorities  are 
advised  to  give  it  all  practicable  and  suitable  encouragement 

Diicipline.  Monitorial  System^  Fagginff, — ^In  all  the  public  schoolS| 
excepting  such  as  are  virtually  day-schools,  discipline  and  order  are  main- 
tained partly  by  the  masters,  partly  by  the  boys  themselvea  The  power 
exerted  for  this  purpose  by  boys  over  their  school-fellows  is,  generally 
speaking,  recognized  by  the  masters,  and  regulated  and  controlled  by 
custom  and  opinion.  The  grounds  on  which  the  monitorial  system  rests 
appear  to  be  these.  Small  breaches  of  discipline  and  acts  of  petty  op- 
pression can  not  be  effectually  restrained  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
Blasters  without  constant  and  minute  interference  and  a  supervision 
amounting  to  espionage,  and  the  boys  submit  in  these  matters  more 
cheerfully  to  a  government  administered  by  themselves ;  in  every  large 
school  some  boys  will  always  possess  authority  over  the  rest,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  their  authority  should  not  be  that  of  mere  physical 
strength,  which  is  tyranny,  nor  that  of  mere  personal  influence,  which 
may  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  should  belong  o  boys  fitted  by  age, 
character,  and  position  to  take  the  highest  place  m  the  school ;  that  it 
should  be  attended  l>y  an  acknowledged  responsibility,  and  controiled 
by  established  rules.  On  these  grounds  and  in  some  legree  from  the 
ibrce  of  tradition  and  habit,  the  system  where  it  exists  is,  in  general, 
much  cherished  and  highly  valued  by  both  masters  and  boys,  and  is 
eoBsidered  by  some  witnesses  of  great  judgment  and  expericnoo  as  indis* 
pensable  to  the  efficient  management  of  a  Urge  school 
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There  are  objectuma,  however,  to  any  delesKtion,  express  or  tacit,  to 
school-boys,  of  authority  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  8ehool4eUows. 
There  is  a  risk  lest  it  should  be  abused  from  de£»ct  of  temper  or  judg- 
ment ;  lest  it  should  make  those  intrusted  with  it  imperious  or  tyranni- 
cal, or  priggish  and  self^ufficient ;  lest  boys,  whose  charaeter  makes 
them  ill  qualified  to  govern  others,  should  be  oppressed  and  diseouraged 
by  a  responability  to  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal ;  and  lest,  if  it 
should  fall  into  unfit  hands,  it  should  become  an  instrument  of  positive 
evil  There  is  some  risk  also  lest  the  Masters  should,  more  than  is  safe 
or  right,  leave  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  take  care  of  itself  and  in> 
congruitiea,  the  correeti<m  of  which  fonns  part  of  their  own  duty,  to  be 
checked — ^ineffectually,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  not  checked  at  all — ^by  the 
senior  boys.  The  power  of  punishment,,  when  intrusted  to  boys,  should 
be  very  carefully  guarded,  and  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  Head  Master 
should  be  always  kept  c^n,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  boys  may  avail  themselves  of  that  liberty  without  discredit  and 
without  exposing  themselves  to  ill-usage.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
cases  of  abuse  have  been  ezoeptional,  and  that  by  proper  precautions 
they  may  be  prevented  from  interfering  seriously  with  the  beneficial 
working  of  the  system. 

The  system  i^pears  to  have  taken  root  veiy  early  in  English  schools. 
At  Harrow  and  Rugby  it  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
impaired  by  time;  at  iiton,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  nominally  sur- 
vives, it  has  in  practice  alsoost  ceased  to  exist  except  among  the  ^'col- 
legers,*' and  the  opinixm  that  it  is  umieeessary  and  undesirable  is  aa 
strong  at  Eton,  as  the  opposite  opinion  is  at  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Win- 
chester. The  case  of  Eton,  indeed,  shows  that  it  is  quite  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  administer  a  very  great  school  without  any  actual  del- 
egation of  authority  to  the  boys  thems^vea,  yet  without  disorder,  bully- 
ing, or  gross  laxity  of  discipline.  How  fiur  it  would  be  practicable  at 
other  schools,  the  experience  of  Eton  does  not  determine.  With  respect 
to  the  principle  itself  of  the  monitorial  system,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  oonvictien  that  it  has  borne  excellent  fruits,  and  done  most 
valuable  service  to  education.  It  has  largely  assisted  to  create  and  keep 
alive  a  high  and  sound  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion^  has  promoted  inde- 
pendence and  manliness  of  character,  and  has  rendered  possible  that 
combination  of  ample  liberty  with  order  and  discipline  which  is  among 
the  best  characteristics  of  our  great  English  schools. 

Closely  allied  to  this  sulject  is  that  of  flagging,  and  in  regard  to  this 
practice  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  productive  of  bodily  ill-usage,  or 
is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  character^  or  is  oppressive  or  troublesome  to 
younger  boys  by  encroachkig  on  their  hours  of  study  or  play,  examia»> 
tioos  were  made  of  Masters^  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  how  it  woiks,  and 
of  young  men  who  have  had  experience  of  it  both  as  &gs  sad  fi^s-ma8terB| 
and  of  little  boys  from  the  foundation  schools,  where  from  the  fbree  of 
usage  and  tradition,  tagging  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist  i&  a 
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more  sjrstematie  shape  than  elsewhere,  and  to  retain  more  of  Ha  old 
Toughness  and  seyerity. 

The  right  to  hig  belongs  at  every  school  to  a  portion  of  the  senior 
boys ;  the  liability  to  be  fitgged  attaches  commonly  to  a  portion  only  of 
the  juniors.  The  duties  of  a  &g  are  at  some  schools  much  lighter  and 
more  limited  than  at  others;  in  their  largest  extent  they  embrace  some 
special  personal  services  to  the  boy  to  whom  the  fag  is  assigned,  and  some 
general  services  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  render  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  masters,  with  "fielding/*  when  required,  at  cricket,  and  compul- 
sory attendance  at  some  other  games.  Some  of  the  services  are  such  as 
would  at  the  present  day  be  performed  by  servants,  had  not  the  custom 
grown  up  of  allowing  them  to  be  performed  by  fiigs.  In  some  instances 
the  compulsory  attendance  at  games,  which  is  far  from  being  always  an 
evil,  is  so  enforced  as  to  trench  upon  the  fiig's  opportunities  for  play. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  with  some  exceptions,  we  are  satisfied  that  f<^ng, 
mitigated  as  it  has  been,  and  that  considerably,  by  the  altered  habits  and 
manners  of  the  present  day,  is  not  degrading  to  the  juniors,  is  not  en- 
forced tyrannically,  and  makes  no  exorbitant  demand  upon  their  time, 
and  that  it  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors.  The 
relation  of  master  and  fag  is  generally  friendly,  and  to  a  certain  though 
perhaps  a  slight  extent  one  of  patronage  and  protection,  and  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  lasting  intimacies.  It  is  an  institution  created  by  the  boys 
themselves  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  them,  and  is  popular 
with  them;  and  it  is  tacitiy  sanctioned  by  the  If  asters,  who  have  seen 
the  tyranny  of  superior  strength  tempered  and  restrained  in  this  way  by 
rule  and  custom  till  it  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  tyranny  at  alL  It 
is  only  recommended  that  the  practice  be  watched ;  that  fags  should  be 
relieved  fit>m  menial  service,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  that  neither 
tiieir  time  for  lessons  nor  their  time  for  play  be  unduly  encroached  upon. 

The  relation  between  masters  and  boys  is  closer  and  more  friendly 
than  it  used  to  be,  owing  in  some  measure,  probably,  to  tiie  development 
of  the  tutorial  system.  Corporal  punishment  has  at  the  same  time  di- 
minished ;  flogging,  which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  resorted  to  as 
a  matter  of  course  for  the  most  trifling  offenses,  is  now  in  general  used 
sparingly  and  applied  only  to  serious  ones.  More  attention  is  paid  to 
religious  teaching  and  more  reliance  placed  on  the  sense  of  duty. 

On  the  general  results  of  public-school  education  as  an  instrument  for 
the  training  of  character  we  can  speak  with  much  confidence.  Like 
most  English  institutions — for  it  deserves  to  rank  among  English  institu- 
tions— ^it  is  not  framed  upon  a  preconceived  plan,  but  has  grown  up 
gradually,  and  it  has  been  by  degrees  that  methods  of  discipline  and  in« 
temal  government  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Masters  and  by  the  boysi 
and  that  channels  of  influence  have  been  discovered  and  turned  to  ac- 
count Tbe  magnitude  and  freedom  of  these  schools  make  each  of  them, 
for  a  boy  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  a  little  world,  calculated  to  give  his 
character  an  education  of  the  same  kind  it  is  destined  afterwards  to  un- 
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Aergo  Id  the  great  world  of  bunness  and  society.  The  liberfy,  howerer, 
which  is  suited  for  a  boy  is  a  liberty  regulated  by  definite  restraints; 
and  his  worid,  the  chief  temptations  of  which  arise  fixnn  thoughtlessness, 
most  be  a  world  pervaded  by  powerful  disciplinary  influences,  and  in 
which  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  are  both  prompt  and.  certain. 
The  principle  of  goreming  boys  mainly  through  their  own  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  honorable  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  principle ;  but  it  re- 
quires much  watchfulness,  and  a  firm,  temperate,  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration, to  keep  up  the  tone  and  standard  of  opinion,  which  are  very  lia- 
able  to  fluctuate,  and  the  decline  of  which  speedily  turns  a  good  schod 
into  a  bad  one.  This  system  is  one  which  is  adapted  for  boys  and  not 
for  children,  and  which  should  not  be  entered  upon,  as  a  general  rule, 
till  the  age  of  childhood  is  past;  neither  perhaps  is  it  universally  whole- 
some for  hoys  of  every  temperament  and  character,  though  we  belieye 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  nusuited  are  not  very  numerous.  But  we  are 
satisfied,  on  the  whole,  both  that  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
that  it  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years^ 
partly  by  causes  of  a  general  kind,  partly  by  the  personal  influence  and 
exertion  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  other  great  schoolmasters. 

Eeiiffioui  Teaching  and  Influeneee, — At  every  school  the  boys  are  in* 
structed  in  Scripture  history  and  those  who  are  advanced  enough,  in  the 
Greek  Testament  Time  is  given  to  religions  teaching  on  Sundays,  and 
to  relieve  them  fix)m  the  temptation  to  do  other  work  upon  that  day,  the 
first  lesson  at  least  on  Monday  morning  is  uniformly  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject At  Westminster  the  whole  forenoon  of  Monday  is  given  to  lessons 
on  religious  subjects,  and  at  Wmchester  the  Head  Master  reads  the 
Greek  Testament  with  his  own  classes  on  every  morning.  Questions 
testing  Scriptural  knowledge  enter  into  the  school  examinations,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  a  fiur  amount  of  weight  generally  assigned  to  them.  There 
is  apparently  a  general  feeling  that  religious  instructk>n,  though  a  matter 
eminently  requiring  to  be  handled  with  judgment  and  caution,  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  mere  learning  by  heart  of  passages  of  Scripture 
and  fiicts  of  sacred  history,  nor  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  an  anxiety  that  the  time  given  to  this  subject 
should  not  be  employed  listlessly  nor  mechanically. 

The  boys  appear,  generally  speaking,  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  for 
confirmation  and  to  receive  this  rite  with  becoming  seriousness.  Their 
attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  almost  universally  left  to  their  own 
sense  of  religious  duty,  and  the  proportion  who  attend  from  those  wh^ 
have  been  confirmed,  is  everywhere  considerable.  It  is  the  general  cus- 
tom to  have  prayers  in  the  boarding-houses — and  we  have  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  believing  not  only  that  boys  are  not  disturbed  or  ridiculed  whilst 
saying  their  private  prayers,  but  that  the  omission  to  do  this  is  the  ex« 
ception — probably  a  rare  exception — ^not  the  rule.  Yet  it  is  at  home  even 
more  than  at  school  (because  at  home  it  may  be  done  earlier  and  more 
effectually  than  at  school)  that  religious  motives  and  feelings  should  bo 
implanted  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion  acquired. 
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Ftnandal  Condition.  Fern  and  Chairgm^  d&c.— The  expenses  of  these 
schools  consist  chiefly  in  the  miintenaiice,  repair,  and  enlargement  of  the 
necessary  buildings  and  accommodations,  the  sustenance  of  foundation 
scholars,  and  the  support  of  the  staff  of  teachers;  and  they  are  defrayed 
principally  from  paj^ents  made  <fut  of  the  foundation  revenues,  and 
from  the  charges  for  board  and  instruction.  The  principle  apparently 
recognized  as  the  measure  of  the  school  charges,  though  not  perhaps  con- 
sistently observed  in  practice,  is  that  of  raising,  not  as  much  money  as 
parents  can  be  induced  to  pay,  but  as  much  as  will  maintain  an  adequate 
staff  of  highly  qualified  teachers,  beside  defraying  other  expenses.  The 
amount  derived  from  the  foundation  is  everywhere  small  compared  with 
what  is  received  from  the  parents  of  non-foundationers.  The  charges  for 
board  are  sometimes  separate  from,  but  commonly  blended  with  those 
for  instruction ;  the  charge  for  instruction  has  been  added  to,  as  fresh 
mbjects  or  modes  of  teadiing  have  been  introduced,  and  is  often  broken 
into  separate  sums,  to  which  different  teachers  are  entitled.  The  total 
receipts  of  a  Master  who  has  a  boarding-house  are  generally  adequate, 
and  often  very  ample,  while  others  have  often  not  sufficient  for  a  fair  re- 
muneration. The  gross  receipts  of  the  Head  Masters  have,  from  increase 
of  numbers,  become  in  some  cases  extremely  large,  subject  to  miscella- 
neous deductions  and  charges,  more  or  less  discretionary  and  ill-defined, 
while  his  net  income  does  not  always  bear  a  just  proportion  to  either  the 
numbers  or  wealth  of  the  school.  The  subject  of  the  charges  made  to 
parents  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Masters  needs  revision,  that  both  may 
be  put  upon  a  more  simple  and  equitable  footing.  At  several  of  the 
schools  the  Assistant  Masters  as  a  body,  and  in  some  cases  the  Head 
Masters,  are  underpaid.  The  total  emoluments  of  the  five  Masters,  form- 
ing the  classical  and  mathematical  staff  at  Shrewsbury,  hardly  amount 
altogether  to  the  annual  salary  of  a  young  classical  assistant  at  Eton,  and 
this  is  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  whole  inoome  of  the  Head  Master 
of  Westminster  or  the  Charter-house.  It  has  been  customary  for  the 
Head  Master  to  engage  such  assistants  as  he  required  and  to  make  his 
own  terms  with  them  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  emoluments — usually 
consisting  of  sums  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  such  shares  as  he  might 
assign  to  them  of  the  tuition  fees,  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  board- 
ing-houses which  they  had  his  permission  to  open — ^while  he  reserved  to 
himself  such  proportion  of  the  school  charges  as  he  thought  fit  While 
the  Head  Master  should  retain  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
his  subordinates,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  fixing  their  emoluments  and  his  own  should  be  held  by  the  Governing 
Body. 

Ihmoitie  and  Sanitary  Arrangrnnenti^—The  school  buildings  them- 
selves, even  at  the  wealthier  schools,  are  by  no  means  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  want  of  suitable  class-rooms, 
though  this  want  is  being  gradually  supplied.  In  the  boys'  bed-rooms 
there  appears  generally,  with  some  exceptions,  to  be  no  want  of  space. 
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air,  and  appliances  fbr  cleanliness  and  comfort  At  Eton  it  is  usual  to 
«ach  boy  to  have  a  room  to  himsel£|  in  which  he  sleeps  at  night  and  sits 
by  day,  his  small  bedstead  being  folded  up  during  the  daytime;  The 
rooms  at  Harrow  contain  sometimes  one  bed,  sometimes  two  to  five,  the 
boys  using  the  rooms  by  day  as  studies.  At  Rugb^  from  two  to  sixteen 
boys  sleep  in  a  room,  but  every  boy  has  assigned  him  a  little  stndy  or  a 
portion  of  one,  no  study  holding  more  than  three.  The  system  of  laige 
bedrooms  is  generally  in  use  at  the  other  schools,  the  privilege  of  a  study 
being  given  to  a  limited  number  of  the  upper  boys.  At  each  school  the 
Masters  are  satisfied  with  the  system  actually  adopted  there,  and  the 
boys  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it  likewise.  Each  system  has  in  fact  its 
advantages. 

The  boarding-houses  are  as  a  rule  kept  by  the  If  asters  only.  At  Eton, 
however,  nine  of  the  thirty  houses  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  **  dames." 
The  scale  of  diet  does  not  differ  greatly  at  the  different  schooU,  though 
at  some  the  boys  have  meat  onoe  and  at  some  twice  a  day ;  and  the  boya 
seem  to  be  generally  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 
ExceUent  and  comfortable  sanatoria,  for  the  reception  of  boys  so  unwell 
as  to  require  special  care,  different  food,  and  quiet,  hare  been  built  at 
Eton  and  Rugby.  The  boarding-houses  which  have  been  newly  built  are 
veiy  carefully  constructed  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  old  ones 
have  in  many  instances  been  much  improved.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  as  respects  their  domestic  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
appliances  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  boys,  these  schools  have 
fiuriy  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this 
matter  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  is  chiefly,  no  doubt^ 
to  the  habits  of  hardy  ezerdse  which  are  encouraged  everywhere  that  we 
have  to  attribute  the  fiM^  that  sickness  appears  to  be  rare  everywhere 
and  the  general  health  of  the  boys  to  be  good. 

Bolidaya — ^Except  in  two  London  schools,  the  whole  time  during 
which  boys  are  at  home,  whether  they  go  home  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  year,  varies  only  fix>m  14  to  16  weeks.  The  dates  of  the  holidays 
differ  materially  in  tiie  different  schools. 

The  London  SchooU, — Four  of  these  schools,  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house, St  PauFs,  and  Merchant  Taylors*,  are  situated  in  the  metropolis. 
Their  number  of  pupils  is  690,  of  whom  188  are  boarders.  In  point  of 
endowment,  in  the  provision  made  for  instruction,  and  in  the  results  of 
the  teaching,  these  schools  will  bear  oomfiarison  with  any  of  the  rest 
In  one  respect,  however,  they  stand  at  an  obvious  disadvantage.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  offer  the  same  fikcilities  for  recreation  and  exercise 
as  the  schools  situated  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the  boys  at  St  Paul's 
and  Merchant  Taylors*  have  no  play-grounds  at  all.  Again,  the  high 
value  of  land  throws  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the 
additional  accommodation  which  boys  now  require  and  compels  the 
managers  to  restrict  their  improvements  within  a  narrow  compass.  It  is 
generally  thought,  too,  that  a  London  school  can  not  be  so  healthy  aa 
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one  Id  the  conntry,  though  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  confirm  thii 
▼iew.  Owing  to  these  causes  the  popularity  of  the  London  schools  as 
hoarding-schools  has  declined,  and  the  Westminster  and  Charter-house 
schools,  which  are  especially  boarding-schools,  have  felt  the  adrerse  in* 
fluences  most  strongly.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remove  these  institu- 
tions into  the  country,  and  it  might  be  done  with  great  advantage  in 
many  respects,  but  there  are  financial  and  other  difficulties  which  may 
prevent  the  realization  of  the  idea. 

Summary  of  General  JRecommendationa, 

I.  The  QoTeming  Bodies  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools  should  he  re- 
formed, BO  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  thoroughly  suitable 
and  efficient  for  the  purposes  and  duties  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfill 

II.  The  subsistiBg  statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  colleges  and  sehoola^  by 
which  they  respectively  are,  or  legally  ought  to  be,  governed,  should  be  revised 
under  competent  authority ;  rules  and  obligations  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  re- 
tain should  be  abrogated ;  new  regulations  should  be  introduced  where  they 
are  required ;  and  the  Gk>verniBg  Bodies  of  each  college  and  school  should  be 
empowered,  where  they  do  not  already  possess  the  power,  to  amend  its  statutes 
from  time  to  time.  The  approval  of  some  superior  authority,  such  as  the  Queen 
in  Council  or  the  Visitor,  may  be  required  where  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tion renders  this  desirable. 

III.  The  Governing  Body  of  each  college  and  school  should  have  the  general 
management  of  the  property  and  endowments  of  the  college  and  school  They 
should  have  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Head  Master,  and  should  re- 
tain, where  they  now  possess  them,  the  same  powers  in  respect  of  the  second 
Master.  They  should  be  authorized  to  make  general  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  administration  of  the  whole  school,  including  both  foundation  boys 
and  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  except  in  matters  specially  reserved  to  the 
Head  Master.  They  should  be  especially  empowered  and  charged  to  make  such 
regulations  as  may  IVom  time  to  time  be  required  on  the  following  subjects: — 

a.  The  terms  of  admission  and  the  number  of  the  school 

6.  The  general  treatment  of  the  foundation  boys. 

c  Boarding-housea;  the  rates  of  charge  for  boarding,  the  conditions  on  which 
leave  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  be  given,  and  any  other  matters  which 
may  appear  to  need  regulation  under  tins  head. 

d.  Fees  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  the  application  of  money  to  be  derived 
fix>m  these  sources^ 

e.  Attendance  at  divine  service;  chapel  services  and  sermons,  where  the 
school  possesses  a  chapel  of  its  own. 

/.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  all  plaees  connected  with  it 

g.  The  times  and  length  of  the  holidays. 

h.  The  introduction  of- new  branches  of  study,  and  the  suppression  of  old  ones^ 
and  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each  branch  of  study. 

It  should  be  incumbent,  however,  on  the  Qoveming  Body,  before  makmg  reg^ 
ulations  upon  any  of  these  sul^gects^  or  upon  any  subject  affecting  the  manage- 
ment or  instruction  of  the  school,  not  only  to  consider  attentively  any  represen- 
tations which  the  Head  Master  may  address  to  them,  but  to  consult  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  views. 

lY.  The  Governing  Body  should  hold  stated  general  meetings,  one  at  least 
half-yearly,  and  special  meetings  when  required.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
summoning  special  meetings.  Sufficient  notice  of  every  special  meeting  should 
be  g^ven  to  every  member,  and  a  notice  sent  of  all  business  to  be  transacted. 
Minutes  should  bo  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  every  stated  and  special  meeting. 
If  any  member  absents  himself  from  three-fourths  of  all  the  meetings  in  any  two 
successive  years,  his  office  should  be  deemed  vacant  and  his  place  filled  up. 
The  Governing  Body  should  be  empowered  to  defray  out  of  the  school  fund  the 
expenses  of  the  meetmga,  including  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  governors  at- 
tendmg  them. 
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T.  Tbe  Bead  ItelaiB  shoold  have  the  uncontrolled  power  of  selecting  and 
dismissing  assistant  masters ;  of  regulating  the  arrangement  of  the  school  in 
classes  or  divisions,  the  hours  of  school  work,  and  the  holidays  and  half-holidays 
daring  the  school  time;  of  appointing  and  changing  the  books  and  editions  of 
books  te  be  used  in  the  school,  and  the  course  and  method  of  study,  (subject  to 
all  the  reguLiUons  made  by  the  Governing  Body  as  to  the  introduction,  supprefi- 
sion,  OF  relative  weight  of  studies;)  of  maintaining  discipline,  prescribing  bounds, 
and  lajing  down  other  rules  for  the  government  of  the  boys;  of  administering 
punishment,  and  of  expulsion. 

VI.  The  assistant  masters,  or  a  selected  number  of  them  representing  the 
whole  body,  should  meet  on  fixed  days,  not  less  oden  than  once  a  month,  under 
the  title  of  a  School  Council,  to  consider  and  discuss  any  matter  which  may  bo 
brought  before  them  by  the  Head  Master,  or  any  member  of  the  Council,  con- 
cerning the  teaching  or  discipline  of  the  school.  The  Head  Master  should  pre- 
side,  if  present.  The  Council  should  be  entitled  to  advise  the  Head  Master,  but 
not  to  bind  or  control  him  in  any  way,  and  should  have  the  right  of  addressing 
the  Governing  Body  whenever  a  majority  of  the  whole  Council  may  think  fit 
When  the  Council  does  not  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  assistants,  the  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  masters  and  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  and  natu- 
ral science  respectively  sliould  be  duly  represented  m  it 

VII.  In  the  selection  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  the  other  masters,  the  field 
of  choice  should  in  no  case  be  confined,  either  by  rule  or  by  usag^  equivalent  to 
a  rule,  to  persons  educated  at  the  school. 

VIII.  The  classical  languages  and  literature  should  continue  to  hold  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  course  of  study. 

IX.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  to  religious  teaching,  every 
boy  who  passes  through  the  school  should  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic  and 
mathematics;  in  one  modem  language  at  least,  which  should  be  either  French 
or  German ;  in  some  one  branch  at  least  of  natural  science,  and  in  either  draw- 
ing or  music.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  boys  acquire  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  ancient  history,  some  acquaintance  with 
modem  history,  and  a  command  of  pure  grammatical  English. 

X.  Theordinary  arithmetical  and  mathematical  course  should  include  arithme- 
tic so  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  the  elements 
of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane  trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  it  is  desirable  that  the  course  should  comprise  also  an  introduc- 
tion to  applied  mathematics,  and  especially  to  the  elements  of  mechanics. 

XI.  The  teaching  of  natural  science  should,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  include 
two  main  branches,  the  one  comprising  chemistry  and  physics,  the  other  com- 
parative physiology  and  natural  history,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  A  scheme 
for  regulating  the  teaching  of  this  subject  should  be  framed  by  tbe  Governing 
Body. 

XIL  The  teaching  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  divinity  should  continue  dur- 
ing tbe  whole  time  that  each  boy  stays  at  school,  (subject  to  Recommendation 
XIII.)  The  study  of  modem  languages  and  that  of  natural  science  should  con- 
tinue respectively  during  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
study  of  drawing  and  music  should  continue  during  a  substantial  part,  at  least, 
of  the  time. 

XIII.  Arrsngements  should  be  made  for  allowing  boys,  after  arriving  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  school,  and  upon  the  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical  work  (for  example,  Latin  verse  and  Greek 
composition)  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  mathematics,  modem  languages, 
or  natural  science ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  discontinue  wholly,  or  in  part,  nat- 
ural science,  modem  languages,  or  mathematics,  in  order  to  give  more  time  to 
classics  or  some  other  study.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  privilege 
fixHn  being  abused  as  a  cover  for  idleness ;  and  the  Governing  Body,  in  commuF 
nication  with  the  Head  Master,  should  fhime  such  regulations  as  may  afford  a 
sofficient  safeguard  in  this  respect.  The  permission  to  discontinue  any  portion 
of  the  sdiool  woric  should  in  each  case  rest  with  the  Head  Master,  who,  before 
exercising  his  discretion,  should  consult  the  boy's  tutor  (if  he  has  one)  and  the 
Blaster  who  has  given  him  instmction  in  the  study  which  he  purposes  to  dis- 
continue, should  satisfy  himself  of  the  propriety  of  either  granting  or  refusing 
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the  application,  and  in  the  latter  case  shonld,  either  penooaOy  or  throogh  the 
tutor,  communicate  hia  reasons  to  the  parents. 

XIV.  Every  part  of  the  course  of  study  abore  described  should  have  as- 
signed to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  time  given  to  study.  A  scale  haa 
been  suggested  above,  (page  230.) 

XV.  Every  part  of  the  course  should  be  promoted  by  an  effective  system  of 
reward  and  punishment  When  impositions  in  writing  are  set,  they  should  be 
required  to  be  fairly  written,  and  their  length  should  be  regulated  with  a  view 
to  their  requirement. 

XYL  The  promotion  of  the  boys  fix>m  one  classical  form  to  another,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  such  promotion,  should  depend  upon  their  progress 
not  only  in  classics  and  divinity  but  also  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  are  studying  modem  languages  or  natu- 
ral science,  on  their  progress  in  those  subjects  respectively. 

X\'IL  The  Gk>veming  Body,  in  communication  with  the  Head  Master,  should 
settle  a  scale  of  marks  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  scale  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  give  a  substantial  weight  and  encouragement  to  the  non-classical  studies. 
{See  suggested  scale,  page  230.) 

XVIII.  Ancient  history  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
the  classical  teaching,  and  also  in  lessons  apart  from  it  but  in  combination  with 
each  other.  They  should  enter  into  the  periodical  examinations,  and  contribute 
to  promotion  in  the  classical  forms.  Prizes  should  be  given  for  essays  in  Sog- 
liah  on  subjects  taken  ft-ora  modern  history.  On  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  modern  history  should  be  taught,  we  refrain  from  laying  down  any  gen- 
eral rule. 

XIX.  For  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in  modem  languages 
and  in  natural  science  respectively,  the  school  should  be  re-distributed  into  a 
series  of  classes  or  divisions  wholly  independent  of  the  classical  forms;  and  boys 
should  be  promoted  from  division  to  division  in  each  subject,  according  to  their 
progress  in  that  subject,  irrespectively  of  their  progress  in  any  other. 

XX.  The  school  list  issued  periodically  should  contain  tlie  names  of  all  boya^ 
separately  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  merit  and  place  in  the  classical  school, 
and  also  once  at  least  in  the  year,  separately  arranged  in  order  of  merit  and 
place  in  the  several  schools  of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  natural 
science  respectively. 

XXI.  In  order  to  encourage  industry  in  those  branches  of  study  in  which 
promotion  from  division  to  division  is  rewarded  by  no  school  privileges,  a&d 
confers  less  distinction  than  is  gained  by  promotion  in  the  classical  school,  it  is 
desirable  that  prizes  and  distributions  be  conferred  periodically : — First,  for  emi- 
nently rapid  and  well  sustained  progress  through  the  divisions  in  the  several 
schools  of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  natural  science  respectively ; — 
Secondly,  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and 
natural  science  respectively,  (i.  e.,  for  the  highest  place  in  the  divisions  of  these 
schools,)  in  proportion  to  age. 

XXII.  Special  prizes  should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  music  and  drawing, 
but  these  studies  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  places  of 
the  boys  in  the  school. 

XXIII.  Every  boy  should  be  required,  before  admission  to  the  school,  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination,  and  to  show  himself  well  grounded  ibr  his  age  in  clas- 
sics and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  elements  of  either  French  or  German.*  It  appears 
generally  advisable  that  the  examination  in  each  subject  should  be  conducted 
by  one  of  the  masters  ordinarily  teaching  that  subject 

XXIV.  In  schools  where  seniority  or  length  of  time  during  which  a  boy  hat 
remained  in  a  particular  form  or  part  of  tlie  school  has  been  considered  a  ground 
for  promotion,  no  boy  should  be  promoted  on  that  ground  unless  be  has  passed 
such  an  examination  in  the  work  of  the  form  into  which  he  is  to  be  promoted 
as  proves  that  he  is  really  fit  to  enter  that  form. 

XXV.  No  boy  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school  who  fails  to  make 
reasonable  progress  in  it.  For  this  purpose  certain  stages  of  progress  should  be 
fixed  by  reference  to  the  forms  into  which  the  school  is  divided.  A  maximum 
age  should  be  fixed  for  attaining  each  stage ;  and  any  boy  who  exceeds  thia 

*  This  iMt  point  is  forniftUy  dissented  from  hj  Mr.  Vaogbu. 
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D,  without  reaching  the  corresponding  stage  of  promotion,  should  be 
removed  ifom  the  school  A  relaxation  of  this  rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  might 
be  allowed  in  cases  where  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  boy's  failure  to  obtain 
promotion  was  due  to  his  deficiency  in  one  particular  subject,  whilst  his  marks 
in  other  subjects  would  heve  counterbalanced  that  deficiency  had  the  system  of 
promotion  permitted  it. 

XXVI.  Tlie  charges  made  to  parents  and  the  stipends  and  emoluments  of  the 
masters  should  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  put  both  on  a  more  simple  and  equi- 
table footing. 

XXyn.  The  charges  for  instruction  should  be  treated  as  distinct  fit)m  the 
charges  for  boarding  and  for  domestic  superintendence.  It  should  cover  in- 
struction in  every  subject  which  forms  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and 
tutorial  instruction,  where  all  the  boys  receive  it  alike,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
■chool  This  charge  should  be  uniform  for  all  boys  who  are  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. For  the  instruction  of  every  boy  on  the  foundation  a  sum  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation  when  they  admit  of  it,  and  this  payment 
should  supersede  aU  statutory  or  customary  stipends  and  other  emoluments  now 
received  by  any  of  the  masters  from  that  source. 

XXVIII.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  charges  and  payments  for  instruction 
should  be  considered  as  forming  a  fund  which  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governing  Body,  and  out  of  which  stipends  should  be  assigned  to  the  Head 
Uaster  and  other  masters^  according  to  a  scheme  to  be  framed  by  the  Governing 
Body.  These  stipends  might  be  tlxed«  or  fluctuating  with  the  numbers  of  the 
school,  or  with  the  number  of  each  tutor's  pupils,  as  to  the  Governing  Body 
might  seem  best  in  each  case ;  and  in  flxmg  them,  the  profits  to  be  derived 
firom  boarding  should  be  taken  into  account,  m  the  case  of  masters  having 
boarding-houses.  A  small  graduated  payment  or  tax  might  also  be  imposed 
upon  masters  having  boarding-houses,  should  this  appear  just  and  expedient  to 
the  Governing  Body.  Permission  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  in  future  be 
given  to  masters  only.  Leaving  fees  should  be  abolished.  Entrance  fees,  if 
retained,  should  be  added  to  the  instruction  fund.  It  appears  desirable  that  a 
reserve  fund  for  building,  for  the  establishment  of  prizes  or  exhibitions,  and  fbr 
other  objects  useful  to  the  school,  should  be  formed  wherever  this  may  conven- 
iently be  done  in  the  judgment  of  the  Groveming  Body.  In  introducing  this  sys- 
tem the  Governing  Body  would,  of  course,  have  due  regard  to  vested  interests, 
and  would  have  regard  also  to  sudi  considerations  of  convenience  as  might 
properly  modify  or  defer  the  application  of  it  to  any  particular  school. 

XXTX.  The  working  of  the  monitorial  system,  where  it  exists,  should  be 
watched,  and  boys  who  may  deem  themselves  wronged  by  any  abuse  of  it 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  appeal  to  the  Head  Master.  The  power  of  pun- 
ishment, when  intrusted  to  boys,  should  be  carefully  guarded. 

XXT.  The  system  of  fagging  should  be  likewise  watched.  Fags  should  be 
relieved  from  eh  services  which  may  be  more  properly  performed  by  servants ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  neither  the  time  which  a  little  boy  has  for  pre- 
paring his  lessons,  nor  the  time  which  he  has  for  play,  should  be  encroached 
upon  unduly. 

XXXI.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Gk)veming  Bodies  should,  after  communication 
with  each  other,  endeavor  to  make  the  holiday  times  of  their  respective  schools 
coincide  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  school-boys  who  are  members  of  the 
samefiunily,  but  at  different  schools,  to  be  at  home  for  their  holidays  together. 

XXXn.  The  Head  Master  should  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  governors  on  the  state  of  the  school,  and  this  report  should  be  printed.  It 
\b  desirable  that  tabular  returns  for  the  year,  substantially  resembling  those 
with  which  we  have  been  fhmished  by  the  schools,  should  accompany  or  form 
part  of  the  report 

Coneluding  EemarJet. — ^We  have  considered,  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  external  goyemment  of  these  schools ;  their  internal  government ; 
their  coarse  of  study,  which  appears  sound  and  valuable  in  its  main  ele- 
ments, bat  wanting  in  breadth  and  flexibility— defects  which  destroy  in 
many  ctses,  and  impair  in  all,  its  value  as  an  education  of  the  mhid,  and 
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which  are  made  more  prominent  at  the  present  time  by  the  extension  of 
knowledge  in  Tarious  directions,  and  by  the  mnltiplied  requirements  of 
modem  life ;  their  organization  and  teaching,  regarded  not  as  to  it3  n»ge, 
but  as  to  its  force  and  efficiency — and  we  have  been  unable  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  these  schools,  in  very  different  degrees,  are  too  indul- 
gent to  idleness  or  struggle  ineffectually  with  it,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently send  out  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  idle  habits  and  empty  and 
uncultivated  minds ;  and  their  discipline  and  moral  training,  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discharge  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  task,  by  re- 
capitulating in  a  few  words  the  advances  which  these  schools  have  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  by  noticing  briefly  the  obliga- 
tions which  England  owes  to  them— obligations  which,  were  their  defects 
far  greater  than  they  are,  would  entide  them  to  be  treated  with  the  ut^ 
most  tenderness  and  respect. 

It  is  evident  that  important  progress  has  been  made  even  in  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  schools  are  most  deficient  The  course  of  study  baa 
been  enlarged ;  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  improved ;  the  pro- 
portion of  masters  to  boys  has  been  increased ;  the  quantity  of  work  ex- 
acted is  greater  than  it  was,  though  still  in  too  many  cases  less  than  it 
ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time  the  advance  in  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  which  has  been  made  in  intellec- 
tual discipline.  The  old  roughness  of  manners  has  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  petty  tyranny  and  thoughtless  cruelty  which 
were  formerly  too  common,  and  which  used  indeed  to  be  thought  insep- 
arable from  the  life  of  a  public  school.  The  boys  are  better  lodged  and 
cared  for,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  tiieir  health  and  comfort 

Among  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  the  staple  of  English 
education,  a  service  which  far  outweighs  the  error  of  having  clung  to 
these  studies  too  exclusively.  A  second,  and  a  greater  still,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  government  and  discipline  for  boys,  the  excellence  of 
which  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  which  is  admitted  to  have 
been  most  important  in  its  effects  on  national  character  and  social  life. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  English  people  are  in- 
debted to  these  schools  for  the  qualities  on  which  they  pique  themselves 
most — for  their  capacity  to  govern  others  and  control  themselves^  their 
aptitude  for  combining  freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their 
vigor  and  manliness  of  character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for 
public  opinion,  their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise.  These  schools 
have  been  the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen ;  in  them,  and  in  schools 
molded  after  them,  men  of  all  the  various  classes  that  make  up  English 
society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career,  have  been  brought  up 
on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have  contracted  the  most  enduring 
friendships,  and  some  of  the  ruling  habits,  of  their  lives ;  and  they  have 
had  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  molding  the  character  of  an  English 
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genflemaa.  The  Sjrstem,  like  other  systems^  has  its  blots  and  imperfeo- 
tioDS ;  there  haye  been  times  when  it  was  at  once  too  kz  and  too  severe 
— severe  in  its  punishments,  but  lax  in  superintendence  and  prevention ; 
it  has  pemuttedf  if  it  has  not  encouraged,  some  roughness,  tyranny,  and 
license ;  but  these  defects  have  not  seriously  marred  its  wholesome  oper- 
ation, and  it  appears  to  have  gradually  purged  itself  from  them  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  those  very 
qualities  in  our  natienal  character  which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form; 
but  justice  bids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence 
which  founded  the  in^tutions,  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled 
to  take  root,  and  to  the  good  sensei  temper,  and  ability  of  the  mett  by 
whom,  during  suooessive  geoeratioA^  they  have  been  governed. 


Vn.   THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


Thb  Amsrioan  School  Socixtt  desenreB  a  name  and  a  place  in 
the  history  of  public-school  education  in  this  country.  No  society 
was  more  needed  at  the  time  of  its  formation;  and  it  helped  to  in- 
dicate the  paths  and  the  methods  of  school  improvement. 

Though  founded  at  Boston  in  1834,  it  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  at  Andover  nearly  two  years  earlier.  At  that 
time  Rev.  S.  B.  Hall,  the  author  of  ''  Lectures  on  School-Keeping,^* 
had  the  charge  of  a  school  in  Andover  which  he  called  a  "Teachers' 
Seminary."  Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hall  and  of  the  seminary-^ 
moved,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Hallos  representations  of  its  necessity — 
met  on  the  Idth  of  July,  1832,  and  formed  what  they  termed  a 
"  School  Agents'  Society,"  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  especially  in  common  schools,  by  school  agcfncies  and 
circuit  teachers.  Of  this  Society  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  was  presi- 
dent; S.  R.  Hall,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Jewett,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  and  Josiah  Holbrook,  treasurer — with  a  board  of  seven  direc- 
tors, embracing  Prof.  Emerson  and  W.  0.  Woodbridge,  aind  corres- 
ponding secretaries  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Andover  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  a  full  re- 
port was  made  of  the  plans,  objects,  and  advantages  of  the  Society. 
That  report  says: — ''Our  desire  is  to  excite  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  practical  education — ^to  lead  the  young  to  appreciate 
their  ability  to  educate  themselves — ^to  carry  the  benefits  of  Infant 
School  instruction  to  every  child  and  bear  the  key  of  knowledge 
among  teachers,  inducing  them  to  regard  their  vocation  as  one  of 
the  liberal  professions,  and  securing  among  them  union  of  object 
and  effort — ^to  encourage  young  men  of  promise  to  become  teachers 
and  agents,  and  to  procure  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  to 
educate  themselves,  especially  if  they  intend  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — these  all  are  objects  of  per- 
manent importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  *  *  *  In 
short,  this  Association  may  act  as  a  Lay  Education  Society,  a  For- 
eign and  Home  School  Society,  which  shall  supply  destitute  portions 
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of  our  own  and  other  countries  with  the  blessings  that  follow  in  the 
tnin  of  our  Free  Schools.  •  *  *  Of  the  meanB  to  be  employed 
in  effecting  our  object,  the  press  will  be  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment we  can  employ.  Associations  auxiliary  to  our  own — ^the  co- 
dperation  of  instructors — the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  teach- 
ers— ^the  formation  of  circuit  schools  where  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
instruction  can  not  be  given — ^the  employment  of  traveling  agents 
and  lecturers,  will  all  be  put  in  requisition.^' 

A  third  meeting,  as  a  ''  Convention  of  Teachers,^'  was  held  at 
Andovcr,  Aprfi  10th,  1833,  and  continued  in  session  nine  days. 
Three  lectures  were  usually  given  each  day,  and  two  meetings  held 
for  discussion.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  S.  R.  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  Convention,  upon  "  The  qualifications  of  teachers;"  **  The  ob- 
jects for  which  a  teacher  should  labor ;"  **  The  responsibility  of 
teachers;"  *^  The  best  method  of  commencing  a  school;"  *^  School 
Discipline;"  ''Arithmetic;"  ''Natural  Philosophy;"  and  "Elec- 
tricity ;" — by  Mr.  Adams,  former  principal  of  the  Andover  lAtin 
School,  three  lectures  on  "  The  art  of  teaching  ;" — by  J.  Holbrook, 
on  *'  The  use  of  School  Apparatus,"  and  on  "  The  wants  of  the 
West ;"— by  Mr.  Z.  Tenney,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  on  "  Teach- 
ing  Arithmetic  ;" — ^by  Mr.  Loomis,  on  "  The  absurdities  of  the  Eng- 
lish Alphabet,"  and  on  "  The  general  management  of  schools  ;" — ^by 
Mr.  Hibbert,  on  "  Oeology;"—\>j  F.  A.  Barton,  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  on  "  Circuit  Schools,  and  the  best  method  of  conducting 
them;" — ^by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  on  "Natural 
History;" — by  Mr.  Foster,  on  "  The  condition  and  prospect  of 
schools  in  the  Southern  States  ;" — by  Mr.  De  Witt,  on  "  Improving 
the  memory  ;" — ^by  Mr.  Richmond,  on  "  Education  in  Greece  ;" — 
and  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  "  The  Carstairian  system  of  penmanship" 
Among  the  topics  discussed  were  the  following : — "Defects  of  com- 
mon schools  and  the  best  means  for  remedying  them;" — "Evils  re- 
sulting from  the  neglect  of  moral  instruction  in  common  schools;" — 
"Best  methods  of  communicating  moral  instruction  in  schools;" — 
"Introduction  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  other  new  branches  into 
schools;" — "Mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  spelling,  and  read- 
ing ;" — "Impropriety  of  attempting  to  teach  too  many  things  at 
ones;" — "Character  and  comparative  merits  of  school-hooks;" — 
"Unpardonable  neglect  of  ventilation  in  school-room^ ;" — "Methods 
of  securing  the  influence  of  females  in  the  cause  of  education;" — 
"Importance  of  cultivating  early  habits  of  systematic  benevolence  in 
school  children  ;"^-^"Mutual  cooperation  of  schools,  even  in  distant 
States,  and  facilities  for  producing  it ;" — "  Utility  of  town  and 
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county  convmtiant  af  teaeher9  ;^ — ^^  Imporianet  of  having  teaekers 
well  instructed  in  their  pr(^essional  duiiee  ;"— ^  Importance  of  mob- 
ing  the  bueineee  cf  teaching  a  profeesion  ;^^ — *^  ViteftUneee  and  facility 
of  estahliehing  Circuit  Schoole  ;'^ — ^^  Importance  of  ike  Amerioau 
School  Agents'  Sodety^  and  tie  claims  upon  the  eommuniiyj^ 

A  reaolution  was  passed  recommendtng  the  emplojnieDt  ibrthr 
with  of  six  or  eight  agents^  to  go  through  New  EugkaA  and  New 
York  in  the  months  of  May  and  Jane  following  and  call  conventions 
of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  in  ererj  eonnty.  The 
Convention  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  supporting  for  six  months  an 
agent  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  parents  to  the  import- 
ance of  educating  their  children. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Andover, 
Aug.  6th,  1833;  S.  B.  Hall,  ch^ihman.  The  Boatd  of  Directors 
presented  an  able  and  valuable  report,  in  which  they  state  that  they 
had  circulated  nearly  1,000  circulars,  setting  forth  the  objects  and 
means  of  the  Society^  and  that  a  successful  attempt  had  been  made 
testiug  the  practicability  of  Circuit  Schools,  Six  of  these  schools 
had  been  maintained  in  four  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  result 
of  confirming  the  Board  in  the  opinion  that  such  schools  "may  be 
made  an  instmroent  of  no  common  power  lor  benefiting  the  young 
and  especially  the  adult  population  in  the  eldest  and  most  densely 
settled  States.'^  Scv^bI  geiitlemen  ^J.  O.  Taylor,  C.  £.  Beeman,  F. 
A.  Barton,  W.  A.  Aleott,  Mr.  Newton^  and  othets)  had  been  em- 
ployed as  temporary  agents,  and  hiUl  visited  abont  150  towns  in  the 
New  Engknd  States  and  New  York,  examining  schools,  addressing 
assemblies,  establishing  lyceums,  calling  eouaty  conventions,  and 
forming  associations  of  teachers— exploring  the  country  and  carry- 
ing information  home  to  every  pait  of  it,  so  far  as  they  had  gone, 
and  arousing  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  defects  of 
their  schools  and  the  best  means  of  improving  th#m.  In  most  cases 
sufficient  contributions  had  been  made  to  defray  the  agents'  ex- 
penses. The  report  also  contains  much  information^  collected  by 
the  agents  and  from  other  sources,  respecting  the  condition  and 
wants  of  schools  in  the  several  States.  Among  the  meetings  which 
had  been  held  by  the  agents  of  the  Society,  was  one  in  New  York 
city,  in  July,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  J. 
O.  Taylor,  as  agent,  by  the  mayor  and  other  gentlemen.  Mn 
Woodbridge,  editor  of  the  "Annals,"  says : — "  We  believe  no  meet- 
ing on  this  subject  has  excited  greater  interest  or  done  more  to 
arouse  the  community  from  that  unaccountable  apathy  which  pre- 
vails, than  this  meeting  in  New  York.''    The  time  of  the  meeting 
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I  occupied  in  diseiiBniig  the  operationa,  daties,  and  interests  of 
the  Society,  in  which  part  wae  taken  hj  W«  O.  Woodbridge,  Rev. 
Mr.  lindsley,  Rev.  Mr.  Shipherd,  of  OU o,  F.  A.  Barton,  SL  R.  HaU, 
Fro£  G.  B.  Emerson,  and  otiien. 

In  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  effort,  it  was 
considered  expedient  that  the  seat  of  the  Society^s  operaUon  should 
l>e  toansferred  from  Andorer  to  Boston,  and  on  the  call  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  porpoee,  of  which  Prof.  £.  A.  Andrews  was 
diainnan,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  May  ft9th,  1834,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  such  measures  in  behalf  of  common  schools 
as  might  be  more  efScient  than  any  thing  which  had  hitherto  been 
done.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  presided  and 
Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  was  secretary,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  that  a  society  be  formed  for  the  promotion  of  common 
school  education,  the  Amsbican  School  Sooiett  was  organized 
and  a  constitution  adopted,  in  which  the  object  of  the  Society  was 
declared  to  be  ^'  to  promote  elementary  education  in  our  own  and 
in  foreign  countries.''  On  the  12th  of  June  the  Society  elected  its 
officers.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president,  Dr.  W« 
A*  Alcott,  recording  secretary,  and  Daniel  Koyes,  treasurer.  The 
number  of  Tice^presidents  elected  was  very  great,  as  they  were  not 
limited  in  nnmberi  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlist  as  ex* 
tended  and  general  an  interest  as  possible  in  the  objects  of  the  Soci^ 
ety.  Sixty-three  were  then  chosen  and  more  were  afterwards  added^ 
selected  fimn  nearly  e^ery  part  of  the  Union.  A  board  of  tweWe 
directors  was  also  appointed,  chiefly  from  Boston  and  vicinity.  No 
corresponding  secretaty  was  chosen  at  fint,  nor  any  agent  ap^ 
pointed.  Mr.  Beemaa,  who  had  previously  acted  in  behiJf  of  the 
School  Agents'  Society,  was  employed  for  a  time  and  performed 
many  valuable  services. 

The  Society  held  frequent  meetings  during  the  summer  of  1834 
and  every  reasonable  effort  was  made,  that  could  well  have  been 
made  without  money  or  men,  to  set  its  wheels  in  motion.  W.  C. 
Woodbridge  and  W.  A.  Alcott  were  the  soul  of  it,  though  other 
able  men  often  attended  its  meetings  and  spoke  fluently  in  its  be- 
half, among  whom  were  Profs.  E.  A.  Andrews  and  B.  B.  Edwards, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Rev.  Louis  Dwight,  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  Anderson. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Noyes  having  resigned  the  office 
of  treasurer,  S.  H.  Walley  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  six  spec- 
ial vice-presidents  were  also  elected,  viz.,  W.  Reed,  D.  Sharp,  Rufus 
Choate,  Richard  Fletcher,  Heman  Humphrey,  and  T.  H.  Oallaudet. 
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A  cirenlar,  bearing  date  Aug.  2d,  1884,  was  prepared  by  a  comtait- 
tee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Edwards,  and  Dwigbt,  and 
sent  to  all  the  remote  officers  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  other  . 
friends  of  edacaUon  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  cirenlar 
refers  to  the  educational  destitution  existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  assist  in  remedying  which  the  Society  had  been  formed.  Its 
first  step  would  naturally  be  to  employ  agents  in  exploring  and  mak- 
ing known  the  state  of  common  education  in  the  country,  in  organ- 
izing local  associations  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  exciting  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens  and  legislators  in  the  subject  Should  the  So- 
ciety gain  the  public  confidence,  a  wide  field  would  open  before  it, 
but  the  only  point  hitherto  decided  was  to  beffin  without  delay  in 
the  work  of  providing  the  best  means  of  education  for  the  rising 
generation.  Those  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent  were  solicited  to 
aid  in  procuring  and  disseminating  information  in  regard  to  schools, 
and  in  promoting  the  object  in  view,  and  to  communicate  docu- 
ments and  facts  in  relation  to  schools  and  educational  movements, 
and  to  give  expression  of  their  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  the  Society. 

This  circular  was  &vorably  received  and  by  many  was  duly  re- 
sponded to.  But  the  American  School  Society,  important  and  phi- 
lanthropic as  was  its  object — ^well-timed  as  it  was  and  however  well- 
directed  by  its  officers — met  with  difficulties.  It  had  no  means  of 
procuring  funds.  The  few  agents  it  sent  out — ^Mr.  Beeman  was  the 
principal  one — ^were  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  support  and 
soon  tired.  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  Mr.  Alcott  had  other  engrossing 
employments  and  though,  in  general,  inde&tigable  in  their  Ubors, 
they  could  not  do  everything.  And  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Society  languished  and  at  length  died. 
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Tin.  SIB  HENRI  WOTTON. 

[Compltod  from  Cnuaj's  *^JBmimtmt  Etmiam§."} 


Etok  has  never  seen  within  her  walls  a  more  accomplished  gentle- 
man, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  more  judicious  ruler,  than 
ahe  received  in  1624,  when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  became  her  Provost. 
He  was  bom  in  1568,  at  Bocton  Hall  in  Kent,  the  family  mansion 
of  his  fgither,  Sir  Robert  Wotton.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four 
sons,  and  as  such  was  destined  to  receive  but  a  moderate  income 
from  his  fgither ;  but  he  also  received  from  him,  what  is  far  more 
yiJuable  than  all  pecuniary  endowments,  an  excellent  education, 
worthy  of  the  talents  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  at  T^nchester,  and  thence  he  removed,  first,  to  New  College, 
and  subsequently  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  highly  dia- 
tinguished  at  Oxford  for  his  proficiency  in  all  academical  studies; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  made  himself  a  master  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  also  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  the  elegance  of 
his  genius  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature.  On  his  Other's 
death,  in  1589,  he  left  England,  and  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on  his  return,  in  1596,  he 
was  chosen  as  Secretaiy  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  &vorite,  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  On  the  fidl  of  Essex,  Wotton  fearing  to  be  implicated  in  the 
ruin  of  his  patron,  fled  into  France,  whence  he  again  went  to  Italy, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Florence.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  having  discovered,  from  some  intercepted 
letters,  a  plot  to  poison  James,  King  of  Scotland,  employed  Wotton 
to  go  to  Scotland  secretly,  and  apprise  that  prince  of  his  danger. 
Wotton  assumed  the  name  and  guise  of  an  Italian;  executed  hia 
commission  with  great  skill,  and  retumed  to  Florence  after  having 
left  a  strong  impression  on  the  Scottish  King  of  his  learning,  seal, 
and  diplomatic  ability.  On  James'  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
he  sent  for  Wotton  to  court,  gave  him  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  after  pronouncing  a  high  eologium  on  him,  declared  his  intention 
thenceforth  to  employ  him  as  an  ambassador. 

Aeoordingly,  during  the  greater  part  of  James'  reign,  Sir  Henry 
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represented  his  sovereign  abroad.  His  first  mission  was  to  Venioei 
where  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Paolo  Sarpi, 
and  had  peculiar  advantages  of  watching  the  refinements  and  devices 
of  Italian  policy  during  the  contest  that  was  then  being  carried  on 
between  the  Roman  See  and  the  Venetians ;  in  which  the  sagacious 
firmness  of  the  most  subtle  of  Aristocrades  was  pitted  against  the 
craft  and  intrigue  of  the  Vatican. 

Wotton  returned  from  Venice  in  1610,  when  he  suddenly  found 
his  fiivor  at  court  unexpectedly  clouded.  This  arose  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  sentence  which  he  had  written  at  Augsburg,  in  his  out- 
ward journey  to  Venice.  As  we  possess  a  biography  of  Sir  Heoiy, 
from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Izaak  Walton,  it  is  best  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  Sir  Henry's  career  to  adopt  the  quaint  but  ezpresuve  Ian- 
guage  of  the  old  king  of  the  anglers.    Walton  says : — 

At  hu  [Sir  Henry's]  fint  going  embnandor  into  Italjr,  as  lie  pijBed  tkroogh 
(Wmany,  he  stayed  some  days  at  Angusta,  where  having  been  in  his  former 
irsttBls  well  known  by  maliy  of  the  best  sole  Ibr  lesming  and  ingenvoonesi, 
(these  that  are  esteemed  the  vertoosi  of  that  aation,)  with  whom  lie  passing  an 
evening  in  merriment,  was  requested  by  Christopher  Fleoamore  to  write  some 
•enteooe  in  hk  Albo,  (a  book  of  white  fiaper  whieh  for  that  parpoae  many  of  iht 
Chrmao  gentry  osnally  earry  aboat  themj  Sir  Henry  Wotton  cementing  to  the 
motion,  took  an  occasion,  from  some  aooiaental  discourse  of  the  present  oompanyi 
<o  write  a  pleasant  definition  of  an  embaflador,  fai  these  very  words: — 

«Leg«toscst  Tir  boDvs  psfsgrS  aMssosadtaiatfsiiittB  BclptiMiM  esasl.** 

Walton  tries  to  represent  this  as  an  unlucky  Latin  translation  of  an 
finglish  pun.  Walton  says  that  Sir  Htory  ^  could  have  been  content 
that  his  Latin  could  have  been  thus  Englished : — 

^  An  smbsatdor  is  an  hoDMt  taisn  sent  to  Ldi  abtoad  ibt  lbs  good  oT  his  eoutatty." 

Bdt  tho  word  tie  (being  the  hinge  upon  which  the  ooneeit  was  to  turn)  was  sol 
an  eapMssed  in  Latin  as  would  admit  (m  the  hands  of  an  enemy  especially)  an 
lair  a  oonstruction  as  Sir  Henry  thought  in  English.  Tet  as  it  wss,  it  slept  quietly 
among  other  sentences  in  this  albd  almost  eight  years,  till  by  accident  it  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  Jasper  Scmppins^  a  ttomaaist,  a  man  with  a  reatless  spirit  and  a 
malkiioos  pen,  who  in  his  books  against  Kioff  James  prints  this  as  aprindple  of 
tkat  religion  professed  by  the  King  and  his  Enibassador,  fiir  Henry  Wotton,  then 
M  Veniee  \  and  In  Venice  it  wss  presently  after  written  in  aerend  glass  wiadowa^ 
and  qpitefully  declared  to  be  Sir  Henry  Wotton's. 


*Thk  comine  to  the  knowledge  of  IQng  James,  he  apprehended  it  to  be  such  an 
^endght,  saoh  a  weakness  or  worte  in  Bt  Hennr  WoMon,  as  caused  the  Kfaig  to 
asprest  much  wrath  against  him;  and  this  caused  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  write  two 


apologies,  one  to  Velsems  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  Augusta)  m  the  uniTersal  lan- 
gttatfe,  whieh  he  caused  to  be  printed  and  giTeii  and  aoSttersd  fai  the  most  re- 
aMnable  plaoes  both  d  Germany  and  Italy,  as  an  antidote  against  the  Tenomons 
book  of  Scioopius :  and  another  apokwv  to  King  James,  whi<m  were  so  ingenious, 
ao  dear,  so  onoicety  eloquent,  thai  his  Msjeaty  (who  was  a  pure  judge  of  it)  oeuld 
net  forbear  at  the  receipt  of  it  to  deolare  pubfioly,  Thot  Sir  Hsnry  Wotton  had 
commuted  tu^^ciently  /ot  a  greater  ojfenee. 

And  now,  as  broken  bones  well  set  beoome  sirottger,  as  dir  Henry  Wotton  did 
ast  only  feeoter,  but  was  mash  more  wnflrmtd  ia  his  M^esty'a  estimation  and 
fafor  than  formerly  he  had  been. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  old  tsaak  must  be  mistaken  in 
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•oppotiiq;  that  Sir  Henry  in  this  Matenee  oqI  j  intended  a  poor  En^ 
]iih  pun,  and  foigot  that  the  Latin  tranelation  failed  to  conrej  his 
joke.  Wotton,  we  may  be  rare,  thought  in  I^in,  when  he  wrote 
the  words ;  and  his  jest  was  not  without  some  sharp  earnestness. 

Indeed,  Sir  Henry*s  <^inion  of  the  position  of  an  aoibassador  mmf 
he  gathered  from  another  anecdote  whieh  Walton  relates  ci  him  >^ 

A  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's,  being  desirous  of  the  employmeBt  of  an  im* 
bssBsdor,  esme  to  Eton,  and  reqoerted  tnrm  him  some  experimental  rales  for  his 
pradent  and  safe  carriage  in  his  negotiations ;  to  whom  he  willingly  gave  this  for 
an  inftllible  aphorism  : — 

"^  Thai  to  be  in  safety  to  himself  and  serrioeaUe  to  his  conntry,  he  should  alwaya 
and  on  all  oooaaioBS  speak  the  truth,  (U  saeroa  a  State-paradox.)  For,  savs  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  yon  shall  ne^er  be  beUeved ;  and  by  this  means  your  truth  wiU 
secure  Tourself,  if  you  shall  ever  be  called  to  any  account ;  and  Hwill  also  put 
your  adversaries  (who  will  still  hunt  ooonter)  to  a  loss  in  all  their  disijuisitiooa 
and  undertakings.'' 

Wotton,  indeed,  seems  to  have  thought  that  all  trav^elers,  though 
not  diplomatists,  required  some  degree  of  Machiavellian  skill.  Mil* 
ton,  when  about  to  leave  England  for  his  trarels  in  France  and  Itaty, 
obtained  an  introduetioa  to  Sir  Henry,  and  received  from  him,  among 
other  directions,  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence — "  /  pensieri 
9tr«Uif  id  il  viio  scioltoJ^  ''The  UioughtB  reserved,  but  the  oounte* 
nance  open.** 

After  his  first  Venetian  embassage,  Wotton  was  employed  by  James 
in  missions  to  the  United  Provinees,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  other  German  princes  on  the  affiurs  of  the  unfortunate 
Elector  Palatine.  He  was  also  twice  again  sent  ambassador  to  Yen- 
ice ;  and  his  final  return  firom  **  that  pleasant  country^s  land''  was  not 
till  James*  death  in  1624.  Wotton  thus  passed  nearly  twenty  years 
as  a  diplomatist  in  foreign  courts,  during  which,  as  well  as  during  hia 
former  travels — 

HoXXuv  flbrtfpciHrwv  7^  cufrsa  wi  voov  l^vu. 

Wotton,  like  Ulysses,  thus  gained  deep  insight  into  the  human 
mind,  and  also  into  the  varying  manners  and  conventional  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  prevail  among  different  men,  and  which 
the  Latin  poet  indicates,  when  he  translates  the  Homeric  line  by — 

**  Qui  mutm  faosiiBuni  maUonua  vidit  <t  wbuJ* 

This  knowledge  produced  in  Wotton,  not  the  misanthropy  which 
it  too  often  has  generated  in  men  of  a  less  kindly  temperament,  bat 
a  charitable  spirit  in  dealing  with  each  individual  phase  of  human 
weakness,  and  a  truly  catholic  love  of  goodness  and  of  honesty, 
wherever  found,  and  by  whomsoever  displayed.  The  patience  which 
he  eminently  possessed,  was  sorely  tried  during  the  first  year  after  hia 
final  return  to  England*    Laige  sums  were  due  to  him  from  the  statSy 
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for  his  diplomatic  expenses ;  be  bad  been  forced  to  sell  bis  little  pat- 
rimonj ;  and  tbe  sordid  cares  of  daily  and  domestic  want  were  now 
pressing  bard  on  him  in  the  decline  of  life.  In  this  strait  be  received 
from  the  Grown  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  when  it  fell  vacant  in  JuJj, 
1625.  His  feelings  on  obtaining  it  maj  best  be  expressed  in  tbe 
language  of  Walton,  who,  doubtless,  had  often  heard  them  from  Sir 
Henrj^s  own  lips. 

It  pleased  God,  that  in  this  jancture  of  time  the  ProroBtship  of  his  Majesty^s 
College  of  Eton  became  void  by  tbe  death  of  Thomas  Murray,  for  which  there 
were  (as  the  place  deserved)  many  earnest  and  powerful  suitors  to  the  king.  Sir 
Henry,  who  had  for  many  years  (like  Sisiphns)  rolled  the  restless  stone  of  a  state 
employment,  and  knowing  experimentally,  that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet  con- 
tent was  not  to  be  found  in  multitudes  of  men  or  business,  and  that  a  colleffe  was 
the  fittest  place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afibrd  rest,  both  to  his  body  and 
mind,  which  his  age  (being  now  almost  threescore  years)  seemed  to  require ;  did 
therefore  use  his  own,  and  the. interest  of  ail  his  friends,  to  procure  it.  By  which 
means,  and  quitting  the  king  of  his  promised  reversionary  offices,  and  a  piece 
of  honest  policy,  (which  I  luive  not  time  to  relate,)  he  got  a  grant  of  it  from  hia 
Majesty. 

Being  thus  settled  aocording  to  the  desires  of  his  heart,  his  first  study  was  the 
statutes  of  the  College :  by  which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,  which  he  did ;  being  made  deacon  with  convenient  speed.  Shortly  after, 
as  he  came  in  his  surplice  firom  the  church  service,  an  old  friend,  a  person  of 
quality,  met  him  so  attired,  and  joyed  him ;  to  whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton  replied, 
^^  I  thank  €rod  and  the  King,  by  whose  goodness  I  now  am  in  this  condition ;  a 
condition,  which  that  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  seemed  to  approve :  who,  afier 
80  many  remarkable  victories,  when  his  glory  was  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
freely  gave  his  crown,  and  the  cares  that  attended  it,  to  Philip  his  son,  making  a 
holy  retreat  to  a  doisteral  life,  where  he  mieht  by  devout  meditations  consult  with 
God,  (which  the  rich  or  busy  men  seldom  ao,)  and  have  leisure  both  to  examine 
the  errors  of  his  life  past,  and  prepare  for  that  great  day,  wherein  all  flesh  must 
make  an  account  of  their  actions.  And  after  a  kind  of  tempestuous  lifis,  I  now 
have  the  like  advantage  from  *  Him  that  makes  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  to 
praise  him  ;*  even  from  my  God,  who  I  daily  magnify  for  2iis  particular  mercy, 
of  an  exemption  from  businesB,  a  quiet  mind  and  a  liberal  maintenance,  even  in 
this  part  of  my  life,  when  my  age  and  infirmities  seem  to  sound  me  a  retreat  from 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  invite  me  to  contemplation ;  in  which  I  have  ever 
taken  the  greatest  felicity.'' 

And  now  to  speak  a  little  of  the  employment  of  his  times.  After  his  custom- 
ary public  devotions,  his  use  was  to  retire  into  his  study,  and  there  to  spend  some 
hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  authors  in  divinity,  closing  up  his  meditations 
with  private  prayer ;  this  was,  for  the  most  part,  his  employment  in  the  forenoon. 
But  when  he  was  once  sat  to  dinner,  then  nothing  but  cheerful  thoughts  possessed 
his  mind ;  and  those  still  increased  by  constant  company  at  his  table,  of  such  per- 
sons as  brought  thither  additions  both  of  learning  and  pleasure.  But  some  part 
of  most  days  was  usually  spent  in  philosophical  conclusions.  Nor  did  he  forget 
his  innate  pleasure  of  angling ;  which  he  would  usually  call  his  idle  time,  not  idly 
spent :  saying,  he  would  rather  live  five  May  months,  than  forty  Decembers. 

A  common  love  of  angling  created  and  cemented  the  friendship 
between  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Izaak  Walton.  We  owe  to  it  the 
exquisite  biography  which  Walton  wrote  of  his  friend,  and  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Henry's  works,  which  Walton  edited  after  Wotton's 
death.  The  spot  where  the  two  friends  loved  to  practice  the  patient 
art  of  the  rod  and  line  is  well  known,  and  deservedly  honored. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  college,  at  one  of  the  most  pio- 
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taresque  bends  of  the  riveri  there  is,  or  was,  au  ancient  eel  fisheiy, 
called  Black  Pots. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  in  Walton's  book  on  angling 
is  devoted  to  the  just  praises  of  8ir  Henry  Wotton,  and  incorporates 
some  poetiy  of  the  good  Provost,  which  we  may  well  believe  to  have 
been  composed  at  Black  Pots,  and  which  also  merits  quotation  for  its 
beauty. 

My  next  and  last  example  sball  be  that  nnderraloer  of  money,  the  ]ate  Provost 
of  Eion  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  man  with  whom  I  have  often  fished  and 
oonvened,  a  man  whose  foreign  employments  in  the  servioe  of  this  nation,  and 
whose  ezperienoe,  learning,  wit,  and  cheeHhlness  made  his  oompony  to  be  es- 
teemed one  of  the  delights  of  mankind :  this  man,  whose  very  approbation  of 
angling  were  saiBoient  to  oonvinoe  any  modest  oensnrer  of  it,  this  man  was  also 
a  most  dear  lover  and  frequent  practioer  of  the  art  of  angling ;  of  which  he  woald 
say,  *'  Twas  an  employment  for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not  idly  spent :  for 
angling  was  after  a  tedious  study  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a 
diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  pro- 
curer of  oontentednesB ;"  and  that  it  **  begat  £ibits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those 
that  professed  and  practiced  it."  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  will  find  angling  to  be 
like  tiie  virtue  of  humility,  which  has  a  oalmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world  of  other 
blessings  attending  upon  it. 

Sir,  this  was  the  saying  of  that  learned  man,  and  I  do  easily  believe  that  peace 
and  patience  and  a  oalm  content  did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton ;  because  I  know  that  when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of  age  he  made 
this  desoription  of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasure  that  possessed  him,  as  he  sat 
quietly  in  a  summer's  evening  on  a  bank  a-fishing ;  it  is  a  description  of  the  spring, 
which,  because  it  glided  as  soft  and  sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that  river  does  at 
this  time,  by  which  it  was  then  made,  I  shall  repeat  unto  you. 

OH  A  BAKK  A8  I  SATB  A-FISHINa. 
▲  DISOaiPTIOR  OF  TUB  SFSmS. 

And  now  all  Nature  teemed  In  love, 
The  luicy  eap  began  to  move ; 
New  iaice  did  atur  tb'  embracing  vines, 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentinea. 
The  jealooa  troat,  that  low  did  lie, 
Rose  at  a  well  diasembled  flj. 
There  ecood  mj  friend,  with  patient  eklll, 
AUending  of  hie  trembiing  qaiU. 
Already  were  the  eaves  pomeeeed 
With  the  swift  pilgrim'a  daab&l  nest 
The  groves  already  did  rejoice 
In  Philomera  triampbing  voice. 

The  ebowerB  wereehort ;  the  weather  mild ; 
The  morning  fireeh,  the  evening  smiled. 
•  «  *  *  * 

The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 
With  tulip,  crocus,  violet ; 
And  now,  tbongh  late,  the  modest  rose 
Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 
Thus  all  looked  gay,  all  full  of  cheer, 
To  welcome  the  new  liveried.year. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  then  possessed  the  undisturbed  mind  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton. 

Eton  received  great  benefit  from  the  zeal  with  which  Sir  Henry 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  school ;  and  from  the 
sound  sense  and  kindly  spirit  with  which  that  zeal  was  accompanied. 
Boyle,  in  his  autobiographical  fragment,  when  he  describes  his  own 
early  education,  speaks  with  praise  and  fondness  of  Wotton.    He 
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Miys  that  Sir  Henry  was  not  obIj  a  fine  gentteman  himself  but  akiOecl 
in  making  others  so,  and  he  ezpresslj  mentions  that  the  school  was 
then  Tery  much  thronged  with  the  young  nobility  of  the  land.  Wal- 
ton thqe  fiffther  describes  Sir  Henry's  life  as  ProTOBt : — 

He  was  a  g^reat  lover  of  bis  oeighbora,  and  a  bouotifiil  entertaiDer  of  them  rery 
eften  at  his  table,  where  his  meat  was  ehoice,  and  his  diseeiine  better.  He  waa 
a  oonstant  cheriaher  of  all  those  youths  in  that  sohool,  in  whom  he  found  either  a 
constant  diligence, or  a  genius  that  prompted  them  to  learning ;  for  whose  encour- 
aaemeot  be  was  (besides  many  other  things  of  necessity  and  beauty)  at  the  charge 
•f  setting  op  in  it  two  rows  of  piUart,  on  which  he  caused  to  be  choicely  drawn, 
the  pictures  of  divers  of  the  most  famous  Oretk  and  Latin  kittorians,  poeUy  and 
ffrat<nr9;  persuading  them  not  to  neglect  rketwic^  because  Almighty  God  ka»  Ujt 
wuinkind  <^ection*  to  be  wrought  upon  :  And  he  would  often  say,  That  non^  doo^ 
pUed  eloquence  f  but  eueh  dull  eouU  as  were  not  capable  of  it.  He  would  also 
often  make  choice  of  observations,  out  of  those  hietoriane  and  poete :  but  he 
would  never  leave  the  school  without  dropping  some  choice  Greek  or  iMtin  apo- 
thegm or  sentence ;  such  aa  were  worthy  of  a  room  in  the  memory  of  a  growing 
scholar.  He  was  pleased  constantly  to  breed  ap  one  or  more  hopeful  youths, 
which  he  picked  out  of  the  sciceZ,  and  took  into  his  own  domestic  care,  and  to 
attend  him  at  his  meals ;  out  of  whose  discouroe  and  behavior^  he  gathered  ob- 
servations for  the  better  completing  of  his  intended  work  of  education  i  of  which, 
by  his  still  striving  to  make  the  whole  better,  he  lived  to  leave  but  part  to  po»- 
terity.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  di&putee  on  religion  :  concerning 
which  I  shall  say  a  little,  both  to  testify  that,  and  to  ahow  the  readiness  of  his  wit 
Having  in  Rome  made  acquaintance  with  a  pleasant  prieat^  who  invited  him  one 
evening  to  hear  their  vesper  muoie  at  cAarcA,  the  priest  seeing  Bir  Henry  stand 
obscurely  in  a  corner,  sends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the  choir  this  onestion  writ  in  a 
amall  piece  of  paper :  Where  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  ?  To 
which  question  Sir  Uanry  Wotton  pnesently  under-writ :  My  religion  t0cs  to  ba 
found  then,  where  youro  ie  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  written  Word  of  God. 
To  another  that  asked  him,  Whether  a  Papiet  may  be  oaved  7  he  replied.  Foil 
may  be  oaved  without  knowing  that.  Look  to  youreelf  To  another,  whose 
earnestness  exceeded  his  knowlMge,  and  was  still  railing  against  the  Papists,  he 
gave  this  advice :  Pray,  Sir,  forbear  till  you  have  etudied  the  pointe  better  ;  for 
the  wise  Italiane  have  a  pronerb — He  that  underatande  amiee,  coneludee  woroe; 
and  take  heed  of  thinking,  the  farther  yon  go  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
nearer  you  are  to  God. 

Sir  Henry's  own  letter  to  King  Charles,  in  which  he  explains 
the  motives  through  which  he  took  holy  or6fftSy  is  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  and  it  were  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to 
cite  it : — 

Mr  MOOT  DBia  and  driad  SovsaaiaN,—- 

As  I  save  your  Majesty  foreknowledge  of  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  Church, 
and  had  your  gracious  approvement  therein,  so  I  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  and  satisfaction  to  myself,  to  inform  yon  likewise  by  mine  own  hand, 
both  how  far  I  have  proceeded  and  upon  what  motives ;  that  it  may  appear  unto 
your  Majesty  (as  I  hope  it  wHl^  an  act  of  conseienoe  and  of  reason,  and  not  greed- 
iness and  ambition.  Tour  Majesty  will  be  therefore  pleased  to  know  that  I  have 
lately  taken  the  degree  of  Deacon ;  and  so  for  am  I  from  aiming  at  any  higher 
flight  out  of  my  former  sphere,  that  there  I  intend  to  rest  Perhaps  I  want  not 
some  persuaders,  who,  measnrinff  me  by  their  a£^tions,  or  by  your  Majesty ^a 
goodness,  and  not  by  mine  own  defects  or  ends,  would  make  me  think  that  yet 
before  I  do  die  I  might  become  a  great  prelate.  And  I  need  no  persuasion  to  tell 
me,  that  if  I  woald  undertake  the  pastor  function,  I  could  peradventure  by  casu- 
alty, out  of  the  patronages  belonging  to  your  Royal  College,  without  further 
tnmbling  of  your  Majes^,  cast  soma  good  benefice  upon  myself,  whereof  we  bava 
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o&e,  if  it  were  Taoant,  tint  is  worth  more  than  my  ProToataliip.  But  ae  they 
were  atraoken  with  horror  who  heheld  the  majesty  dl  the  Lord  deaoending  upon 
the  Movnt  Sinai,  ao,  God  knows,  the  nearer  I  approach  to  contemplate  Hia  great- 
neaSi  the  more  I  tremble  to  aasome  any  owe  of  aoula  even  in  the  lowest  d^graei 
that  were  bought  at  ao  hiffh  a  price.  Tremant  toreular  qui  vindemiarunt.  Let 
them  preas  the  grapea,  and  fill  the  Tenels,  and  taste  the  wme,  that  hare  gatheted 
the  Tintage.  But  shall  I  sit  and  do  nothing  in  the  porch  of  uod*8  house,  where- 
imto  I  am 'entered  T  God  himaelf  forbid,  who  was  the  supreme  merer.  What 
service,  then,  do  I  propound  to  the  Church  T  or  what  contentment  to  my  own 
mind  T  First,  for  the  point  of  conscience,  I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonksally. 
which  I  held  before  but  diapensatively,  and  withal  I  can  exercise  anarohidiaoonai 


anihority  annexed  thereunto,  though  of  amall  extent,  and  no  benefit,  yet  s 
timea  of  pious  and  neoessary  uae.  I  comfort  myself  aJso  with  this  Christian  hope, 
that  gentlemen  and  knights'  sons,  who  are  trained  up  with  us  in  a  seminary  or 
Churchmen,  (which  was  the  will  of  the  hc^y  Founder,)  wiU  by  my  example  (with- 
out vanity  be  it  spoken)  not  be  ashamed,  after  the  sight  of  courtly  weeds,  to  pot 
on  a  surplice.  LMtly,  I  consider  that  this  rewlution  which  I  have  taken  ia  not 
msuitable  even  to  my  civil  employments  abroad,  of  which  for  the  most  part  rell- 
maa  waa  the  subject ;  nor  to  my  observations,  which  have  been  spent  that  way  in 
aisoovery  of  the  Roman  arts  and  practices,  whereof  I  hope  to  yield  the  world 
some  account,  though  rather  by  my  pen  than  by  my  voice.  For  though  I  muat 
humbly  confess  that  both  my  conceptions  and  expressions  be  weak,  yet  I  do  more 
trust  my  deliberation  than  my  memory :  or  if  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
punt  myself  in  higher  terms,  I  think  I  shall  be  bolder  agunst  the  foces  of  men. 
This  I  conceived  to  be  a  piece  of  my  own  character ;  so  as  my  private  study  must 
be  my  theater,  rather  than  a  pulpit  |  and  my  books  my  auditors,  as  they  are  all 
ray  Measure.  Howsoever,  if  I  can  produce  nothing  else  for  the  use  of  Church 
and  State,  yet  it  ahall  be  comfort  enough  to  the  little  remnant  of  my  life,  to  com- 
pose some  hymns  unto  His  endless  gfory,  who  hath  called  me,  (for  which  Bm 
Name  be  ever  blessed,)  though  kte  to  His  service,  yet  early  to  the  knowledge 
cf  Hia  truth  and  sense  of  Hia  mercy.  To  which  ever  commending  your  hlaje^y 
and  your  royal  action  with  moat  hearty  and  humble  prayers,  I  rest, 

four  Mqesty'a  most  devoted  poor  servant 

Sir  Henry  passed  fifteen  honorable,  useful,  and  happj  years  as 
ProYost  of  Eton.  He  designed  several  literary  works,  among  which 
was  a  life  of  Luther,  which,  at  the  King's  request,  he  laid  aside  in 
order  to  commence  a  history  of  England ;  but  he  made  but  little 
progress  in  this  last-mentioned  work.  He  also  wrote  some  portions 
of  an  intended  treatise  on  Education,  which  he  styled  Moral  Arehi- 
Ueturey  to  distinguish  it  from  a  former  treatise,  published  by  him,  on 
Jrehitecture,  which  was  justly  celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  its 
principles  and  the  grace  of  its  style. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  died  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1639.  He  was 
never  married.  He  was  buried  according  to  his  desire,  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  College,  and  on  his  monument  was  pUioed,  as  directed  by  Idm 
in  his  last  will,  the  following  inscription : — 

Mg  Jaeel  h^jfu  aentonUm  prim/iu  Auetor: 

DXSPUTiJffDZ  PBUBITUB  ICOLBSLUtlTH  80ABIIS. 

Kmnm  aUaa  qwxre, 
"Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 

Sbn  U88  As  fitH  AiOwr  0/  Wm  mOmM: 

tn  RCH  OV  DISPDTATIOV  WILL  PBOTS  TBI  80AB  OF  TBI  OHOBOK 

Afiwrv /USmouM  abewAerei 
9 
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THI   IPUTLB  DtDICATOET  TO  TBt  XING. 

Maif  U  pU—e  your  Majesty — I  need  no  other  motiTe  to  dedicate  this  dlsoonrae, 
which  followeth,  unto  yoar  Majiwty,  than  the  very  sobject  itaelf,  lo  properly  per- 
taming  to  your  aoTereign  goodnen :  ibr  thereby  yoo  are  Paier  Patria,  And  it 
b  none  of  the  least  attribotea  wherewidi  God  hath  bleaaed  both  your  royal  person 
and  yonr  people,  that  yon  are  so.  On  the  other  aide,  for  mine  own  undertaking 
thereof,  I  had  need  aay  more.  I  am  old  and  ohitdleaB ;  and  though  I  were  a 
flrther  of  many,  I  oonld  leave  them  nothing,  either  in  fortane  or  in  example.  But 
having  long  rinoe  put  forth  a  alight  pamphlet  abont  the  EUmenU  of  ArchiUctwre^ 
which  yet  hath  been  entertamed  with  aome  pardon  among  my  friends,  I  waa 
cnooonged,  even  at  this  age,  to  essay  how  I  ooold  boild  a  Man ;  for  there  ia  a 
motal,  as  well  as  a  natural  or  artiSoial  eompiUment,  and  of  better  materials : 
which  frely  I  have  cemented  together  rather  in  the  plain  Tuocan  (as  our  Vrrau- 
vros  termeth  H)  than  in  the  Corinikutn  form.  Howsoever,  if  your  Majesty  be 
graoioiMly  pleased  to  approve  any  part  of  it,  who  are  so  exoellent  a  judge  in  all 
kind  of  otruHure^  I  shall  mnoh  glory  In  mine  own  endeavor.  If  otherwise,  I 
w91  he  one  of  Ae  first  myself  that  shall  pnH  it  in  pieces,  and  condemn  it  to  rub- 
hage  and  rain.  And  so,  widiing  your  Majesty  (as  to  the  best  of  kings)  a  longer 
life  than  any  of  the  soundest  works  of  nature  or  art,  I  ever  rest, 

Tour  Biigesty^  most  devoted  poor  subject  and  servant, 

H.  WOTTON. 


A  SUaVST  OV  IDUOATION. 

This  IVkatisi  (well  may  it  now  proceed)  having  since  the  first  conception 
thereof,  been  often  traversed  with  other  thought! — yea,  and  sometimes  utterly 
forsaken — I  have  of  late  resumed  again,  out  of  hope  (the  common  Batterer)  to 
find  at  least  some  indulgent  interpretation  of  my  pains ;  espeoiaUy  in  an  honest 
endeavor  of  such  public  consequence  as  this  is  above  all  other.  For  if  any  shall 
think  Educmtion  (because  it  is  conversant  about  children)  to  be  but  a  private  and 
domestic  duty,  he  will  run  some  danger,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  ignorantly 
bred  himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  anciently  the  best  composed  estatea  did  commit 
this  care  mors  to  the  magistrate  than  to  the  parent ;  and  certain  likewise,  that  the 
best  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle  it  in  their  politics,  than  In  their  eeo- 
nomici.  As  both  writers  and  rulers  well  knowing  what  a  stream  and  influence 
it  hadi  into  government.    So  great  indeed,  and  so  difiusive,  that  albeit  good  lawa 

•  Beprlnted  from  tbs  Third  EditloB  of  JMigtite  fFa«M*8ii«.    London,  147& 
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hnve  been  reputed  alwaya  the  Derres  or  ligameDta  of  hmnan  society,  yet  are  thej 
(be  it  epolsen  with  the  peace  of  thoae  grave  profeasors)  do  way  comparable  in 
their  effects  to  the  rules  of  good  nnrtare ;  for  it  ia  in  civil,  as  it  is  in  natoral 
plantations,  where  young  tender  trees  (though  subject  to  the  injuries  of  air,  and  in 
danger  even  of  their  own  fleiibility)  would  yet  little  want  any  afler-underprop- 
pings  and  shoarings,  if  they  were  at  first  well  fiistened  in  the  root 

Now  my  present  labor  will  (as  I  foresee)  consist  of  these  pieces : 

First,  There  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  oi^iaeitkB  and 
iDclinatioDs  of  children. 

Secondly,  Next  must  ensue  the  culture  and  fiurnishment  of  the  mind. 

Thirdly,  The  moulding  of  behavior,  and  decent  forms. 

Fourthly,  The  tempering  of  auctions. 

Fiflhly,  The  quickening  and  exciting  of  observations  and  practical  judgment 

Sixthly,  and  the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being  that  which 
must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is  the  timely  instilling  of  coiMcientkHis 
principles  and  seeds  of  religion. 

These  six  branches  will,  as  I  conceive,  embrace  the  whole  busineai;  through 
which  I  shall  run  in  as  many  several  chapters  or  sections.  But  before  I  lannch 
from  the  shores,  let  me  resolve  a  main  question  which  may  be  cast  in  my  way : 
whether  there  be  indeed  such  an  infallible  efficacy,  as  I  suppose,  m  the  care  of 
nurture  and  first  production  ;  for  if  that  supposal  should  fail  us,  all  our  anchorage 
were  loose,  and  we  should  but  wander  in  a  wide  sea. 

Plutarch,  I  remember  to  the  aame  purpose,  in  the  first  of  his  Tractates,  which 
place  this  subject  well  deserved,  endeavoreth  by  sundry  similitudes,  wherein  that 
man  had  a  prompt  and  luxurious  fimcy,  to  show  us  the  force  of  Education  \  all 
which,  in  sooth,  might  have  been  well  forborne,  had  be  but  known  what  our  own 
countrymen  have  of  late  time  disclosed  aro<»g  their  magnetical  experimenta. 
There  they  tell  us,  that  a  rod  or  bar  of  iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  or 
elsewhere,  being  thence  taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  or  the  like  thing  being 
balanced  in  water,  or  in  any  other  liquid  substance  where  it  may  have  a  free 
mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietnde  and  discontentment  till  it  attain  the 
former  position.  Now  it  is  pretty  to  note,  how  in  this  natural  theorem  is  involved 
a  moral  conclusion  of  direct  moment  to  the  point  we  have  in  hand. 

For  if  such  an  onpliant  and  stubborn  mineral  as  iron  is  above  any  other,  will 
acquire  by  mere  continuance  a  secret  appetite,  and  (as  I  may  term  it)  an  habitual 
inclination  to  the  site  it  held  before,  then  how  much  more  may  we  hope,  through 
the  very  same  means,  {education  being  nothing  eUe  but  a  constant  plight  and 
inurement y)  to  induce  by  custom  good  habits  into  a  reasonable  creature?  And 
so,  having  a  little  smoothed  my  passage,  I  may  now  go  on  to  the  ehaptere. 

1.   TOUCHING  TBI   SBAKCH  OF  IfATaSAL  CAPACITtBS  AND   IlfCLINATIONS. 

Of  the  two  things  propounded  in  this  chapter,  I  must  begin  with  capacitiee : 
for  the  manureraent  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where  before  either  the  pains  of 
tilling,  or  the  charge  of  eowing,  men  use  to  consider  what  the  mould  will  bear, 
heath  or  grain.  Now  this,  perad venture  at  the  first  view,  may  seem  in  children 
a  very  slight  and  obvious  inquiry  \  that  age  being  so  open  and  so  five,  and  yet 
void  of  all  art  to  disguise  or  dissemble  either  their  appetites  or  their  defects.  Not- 
wilhstanding,  we  see  it  every  day  and  every  where  subject  to  much  error ;  partly 
by  a  very  pardonable  facility  in  the  parents  themselves,  to  over-prize  their  own 
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etuMren,  wbile  tbey  behold  tbem  through  the  vapon  of  affection,  which  alter 
the  appearance,  as  all  things  seem  bigger  in  misty  mornings.  Nay,  even  stran- 
gers, and  the  most  disinterested  persons,  are  yet,  I  know  not  how,  commonly 
inclined  to  a  frvonible  conceit  of  little  ones ;  so  cheap  a  thing  ft  is  to  bestow  noth- 
ing but  hope.  There  is  likewise  on  the  other  side,  as  often  failing  by  an  under- 
valuation ;  for,  in  divers  children,  their  ingenerate  and  seminal  powers  (as  I  may 
term  them)  lie  deep,  and  are  of  slow  disolosnre ;  no  otherwise  than  in  certain 
vegetables,  which  are  long  before  they  shoot  np  and  appear,  and  yet  afterwards 
both  of  good  and  great  increase ;  which  may  serve  to  excite  care,  and  to  prevent 
despair  in  parents :  fur  if  their  child  be  not  snch  a  Fpeedy  spreader  and  brancher, 
Tike  the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  proles  tarde  ereacentU  oUvcb,  and 
yield,  though  with  a  little  longer  expectation,  as  useful  and  more  sober  fruit  than 
the  other.  And,  I  must  confess,  I  take  some  delight  in  these  kind  of  oompari- 
■ons ;  Remembering  well  what  I  have  often  heard  my  truly  noble  and  most  dear 
nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Baoon,  say,  out  of  his  exquisite  contemplations  and  philo- 
sophical practice :  that  Nature  surely  (if  she  be  well  studied)  is  the  best  moralUty 
and  hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

Now  here  then  will  lie  the  whole  badness,  to  set  down  beforehand  certain 
•ignatnres  of  hopefulness,  or  characters,  (as  I  will  rather  call  them,  because  that 
word  hath  gotten  already  some  entertainment  among  us,)  whereby  may  be  timely 
jkseried  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability.  These  characters  must  neces- 
•arily  be  either  impressed  in  the  outward  person,  like  stamps  of  nature,  or  must 
otherwise  be  taken  from  some  emergent  act  of  his  mind ;  wherein  of  the  former 
•ort: 

Tile  first  is  that  which  first  incurreth  into  sight ;  namely,  the  ohild^s  color  or 
complexion,  (as  we  vulgarly  term  it,)  and  tlience  perchance  some  judgment  of 
the  predominant  humor. 

The  next  is  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the  limbs. 

And  the  third  is  a  certain  spiritnoos  resultance  from  the  other  two,  which 
makes  the  countenance. 

The  second  kind  of  these  characterM  (which  are  rather  mental  than  personal) 
be  of  snch  variety  (because  minds  are  more  active  than  bodies)  that  I  purpose,  for 
the  plainest  delivery,  to  resolve  all  my  gatherings  touching  both  kinds  into  a  rAop- 
aody  of  several  observations ;  for  I  dare  not  give  them  the  authoritative  title  of 
apharitiM,  which  yet,  when  I  shall  have  mustered  them,  if  their  own  strength 
be  conmdered  rather  in  troop  than  singly,  as  they  say,  by  pole,  may  perchance 
make  a  reasonable  moral  progiiostic. 

The  Obeervatiom. 

Tliere  are  in  the  oonrse  of  human  life,  from  our  cradles  upward,  certain  periods 
or  degrees  of  change,  commonly  (as  the  ancients  have  noted)  every  seven  years, 
whereof  the  two  firet  aeptenariety  and  half  of  the  third,  or  thereabouts,  I  will 
oaU  the  obsequions  age,  apt  to  imbibe  all  manner  of  impressions ;  which  time  of 
the  suppleness  of  obedience  is  to  be  plied  by  parents,  before  the  stiffness  of  will 
oome  on  too  Cut 

Tliere  is  no  complexion,  or  composition  in  children,  either  privileged  from  bad 
proof,  or  prejudiced  from  good.  Always  I  except  prodigious  forms,  and  mere 
natural  impotencies,  which  are  unmanageable  in  toto  genere,  and  no  more  to  be 
cultivated  than  the  sands  of  Arabia, 
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More  ordinary  imperfeotions  and  diatortiona  of  the  body  in  Qgore,  are  ao  ftf 
from  eicluding  all  hope,  that  we  usually  see  them  attended  with  some  notable 
oompensation  one  way  or  other,  whereof  our  own  time  hath  prodnoed  with  us  no 
dight  eiample  hi  a  great  minister  of  state,  and  many  other. 

I  am  yet  willing  to  grant,  that  generally  in  nature  the  best  outward  shapes  are 
also  the  likeliest  to  be  oonsociated  with  good  inward /actii<ie«;  for  this  eondnsion 
hath  somewhat  from  the  Divine  Light :  sinoe  God  himself  made  this  great 
world  (whereof  man  is  the  little  model)  of  sueh  harmonious  beauty  in  all  the 
parts,  to  be  the  receptaole  of  his  perfectest  creature. 

Touching  such  conjectures  as  depend  on  the  complexions  of  children :  albeit  I 
make  no  question  but  all  kinds  of  wits  and  capacities  may  be  fotmd  under  all 
tincturee  and  integumente;  yet  I  will  particularly  describe  one  or  two  with  some 
preference,  though  without  prejudice  of  the  rest 

The  first  shall  be  a  paUeh  clearneeSy  evenly  and  smoothly  spread,  not  OTer-thm 
and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  consistence ;  from  which  equal  distribution  of  the 
phlegmatic  humor ,  which  is  the  proper  allay  of  fenrent  blood,  I  am  wont  to  hope 
(where  I  see  it)  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  serenitnde  in  the  affections,  and  a 
discreet  sweetness  and  moderation  in  the  manners ;  not  so  quick  perchance  of 
conceit,  as  slow  to  passion,  and  commonly  less  inventiTC  than  judicious ;  howso- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  proving  veiy  plausiUe,  inainuant,  and  fiirtunate  men. 

The  other  is,  the  pure  sanguine  melaneholie  tincture,  wherein  I  would  wish 
five  parts  of  the  first  to  three  of  the  second ;  that  so  there  may  be  the  greater 
portion  of  that  which  must  illuminate  and  enrich  the  fiincy,  and  yet  no  seant  of 
the  other,  to  fix  and  determine  the  judgment;  for  surely  the  right  natural  defini* 
tion  of  a  wise  habit  is  nothing  else  but  a  plentifulnessand  promptness  in  the  store- 
house of  the  mind,  of  clear  imaginations  well  fixed. 

Mareiliue  Ficinue  (the  deep  Florentine  Platonic)  increaseth  these  proportions, 
requiring  eight  to  two  in  the  foresaid  hnroors,  and  withal  adding  two  more  of  pure 
choler.  But  of  that  I  shall  speak  more  among  the  inward  motions,  purposely 
here  forbearing  it,  where  I  only  contemplate  the  superficial  appearance. 

In  the  outward  frame  and  fiibrio  of  the  body,  which  is  the  next  object  after 
complexion,  an  erect  and  forward  stature,  a  Urge  breast,  neat  and  pliant  jointa, 
and  the  like,  may  be  good  significanta  of  health,  of  strength,  or  agility,  but  are 
very  foreign  arguments  of  wit.  I  will  therefore  only  say  somewhat  of  the  head 
and  eye,  as  far  as  may  conduce  to  my  present  scope. 

The  head  in  a  child  I  wish  great  and  round,  which  ia  the  oapablest  figure,  and 
the  freest  from  all  restraint  and  compression  of  the  parti ;  for  since  in  the  section 
of  bodies  we  find  man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  to  have  the  fullest  brain  to  his 
proportion,  and  that  it  was  so  provided  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  for  the  lodging 
of  the  intellective  faculties,  it  must  needs  be  a  silent  character  of  hope,  when,  in 
the  economical  providence  of  nature,  (as  I  may  term  it,)  there  is  good  store  of 
roomage  and  receipt  where  those  powers  are  stowed:  as  commonly  we  may 
think  husbanding  men  to  foresee  their  own  plenty,  who  prepare  beforehand  large 
bams  and  granaries.  Yet  Thueydideo  (anciently  one  of  the  excellentest  wits  in 
the  leamedst  part  of  the  world)  seems  (if  MareeUinue  in  his  /ife  have  well 
described  him)  to  have  been  somewhat  taper-headed,  as  many  of  the  Oenoeeero 
are  at  this  day  in  common  observation,  who  yet  be  a  people  of  singular  sagacity : 
yea,  I  call  not  impertinently  to  mind,  that  one  of  my  time  in  Venice  had  wit 
enough  to  become  the  civil  head  of  that  grave  republic,  who  yet  for  the  littleness 
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of  hm  owa  aatonl  bead  wm  ranuuned  H  DmmU  TittBUmm,  But  tlie  oknMW 
cf  MMh  psrtioiilar  iiMtanoM  a*  tbete  are  unraffioient  to  dinaUieriie  anote  groandad 
apoo  tfie  final  interrentioii  of  natnra. 

Hie  eye  in  children  (which  commonly  let  them  roll  at  pleanire)  b  of  cariona 
ebteifatiuP)  espedaHy  in  point  of  diaoorery ;  for  it  loveth,  or  hateth,  before  we 
can  diaaem  the  heart;  it  conaenteih,  or  denieth,  before  the  tongue ;  it  resolTeth, 
or  nmneth  awq^)  before  the  feet :  nay,  we  shall  often  mark  in  it  a  doUneM,  or 
qiprehenaivenefli,  even  before  the  nnderstandiog.  In  Bhort|  it  betrayeth  in  a 
manner  ihe  whde  itate  of  the  mand,  and  letteth  eat  all  onr  iiiDeies  and  paariona 
aa  it  were  by  a  window.  I  diall  therefore  require  in  that  organ,  without  poetical 
ccNMeita,  (aa  for  aa  may  eonoem  my  purpose,  be  the  color  what  it  will,)  only  a 
aelded  TiTacity,  not  wandering,  nor  stupid ;  yet,  I  mnst  confess,  I  have  known  a 
nmnber  of  dnll-eighted,  Tery  sharp-witted  men. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  in  these  external  marks,  or  signatures,  there  be  any  cer 
tainty,  it  must  be  taken  from  that  which  I  have  formerly  called  ibe  total  rewlt- 
anet :  by  which,  what  I  mean,  I  shall  more  properly  eiplain  in  the  third  BtctioUf 
when  I  come  to  handle  the  general  air  of  the  person  and  carriage.  I  will  now 
hasten  to  those  more  solid  and  condusiTe  eharaetert^  which,  as  I  have  said,  are 
cmeigent  from  the  mind,  and  which  oftentimes  do  start  out  of  children  when 
themselTea  least  think  of  it ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  nature  is  proditorious. 

And  first  I  must  begin  with  a  strange  note :  that  a  child  wHI  hare  tantum 
tag-east  quantum  irm  ;  that  is,  in  my  construction,  aa  much  wit  as  he  hath  way- 
wardness. This  rule  we  have  cited  by  a  yery  learned  man,*  somewhere  out  of 
iSeneco,  and  exemplified  by  Angelu$  Politianu9,  (none  of  the  meanest  critios,) 
who,  writing  the  life  of  PfXro  de  Medici,  oonoludeth,  that  he  was  likely  to  prove 
a  wise  nuin,  because  he  was  a  firoward  boy.  Truly  I  have  been  many  timea 
tempted  to  wonder,  notwithstanding  the  value  of  these  authors,  how  so  disordi- 
nate  a  paanon,  seated  in  the  heart  and  boiling  in  the  blood,  could  betoken  a  good 
constitution  of  the  brain,  which,  above  any  other,  is,  or  should  be,  the  coldest 
parL  But  because  all  sudden  motions  must  necessarily  imply  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  the  first  stirring  cause,  and  that  the  dullest  of  other  creatures  are  the 
latest  oflended,  I  am  content  for  the  preaent  to  yield  it  aome  credit. 

We  have  another,  aomewhat  of  the  aame  mould,  from  QuinttUan,  (whom  I 
have  ever  thought,  since  any  use  of  my  poor  judgment,  both  the  elegantest  and 
aoundeat  of  all  the  Reman  pens,)  that  a  diild  will  have  tantum  ingenii  quantum 
wemerus.  This,  I  must  confess,  will  bear  a  stronger  consequence  of  hope;  for 
memory  is  not  only  considerable  as  it  is  in  itwlf  a  good  retention,  but  likewise  aa 
it  ia  an  iniUlible  argument  of  good  attention— a  point  of  no  amall  value  hi  that 
age  which  a  ikir  orange  or  a  red  apple  wHI  divert 

There  ia  yet  another  in  the  aame  writer,  and  in  the  same  place,  where  he 
handleih  thia  very  theme — ^How  to  deacry  capaoitiee:  that  parent^- should  mark 
whether  their  children  be  naturally  apt  to  imitate ;  wherewith  certainly  all  fine 
fimdea  are  caught,  and  smne  litde  less  than  ravished.  And  we  have  a  tradition 
of  Q«tii<t2t0a  himself,  that  when  he  saw  any  wdl-expressed  fanage  of  grief,  either 
in  fieture  or  eeulpture,  he  would  nsually  weep ;  for,  being  a  teacher  of  oratory 
in  aohool,  he  was  perhaps  afiTected  with  a  paanonate  piece  of  artj  aa  with  a  kind 
of  mute  eUfquenee.  True  it  ib  indeed,  which  a  great  masterf  hath  long  before 
tnght  08,  that  man  iaof  all  creaturea  the  most  mimical,  as  a  kind  of  near  adjunct 

*Cspnie.  tArisloU«lnRb«corfei& 
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to  fMMOD,  arguing  neoenttrily  in  tboM  tiiat  era  do  it  trelK  whether  it  be  in  gM- 
iiweB^  in  9tyleMf  in  tpeeehy  in  /oeAtpn,  in  aeeenU,  or  boweooTer,  no  ehaUow  im- 
previon  of  umtlitndeB  and  differenoee ;  about  whiob,  in  efiect|  ia  oonvenant  tho 
whole  wiidoin  of  the  world. 

Beaidea  theae,  I  wonld  wish  ]Mrenti  to  mark  heedftilly  the  witty  ezenaea  of 
their  ohildren,  eapeoiaUy  at  aaddena  and  anrprink;  bat  rather  to  mark  than 
pamper  them,  for  that  were  otherwiae  to  oheriah  nntmth :  whereof  I  ahall  ipcak 
more  in  ihe  final  tectum. 

Again  are  to  be  observed  not  only  hia  own  oralty  and  pertinent  evasions,  but 
likewiie  with  what  kind  of  jeats,  or  pleaarat  aocidenta,  he  is  most  taken  in  others ; 
whioh  will  discover  the  very  degree  of  his  apprehension,  and  even  reach  as  &r  aa 
to  the  censnring  of  the  whole  nations,  whether  they  be  flat  and  dull,  or  of  qaiok 
capacity ;  for  sorely  we  have  argament  enoogh  at  this  day  to  conclude  the  ancient 
Oreciane  an  ingenious  people ;  of  whom  the  vulgar  sort,  snch  as  were  hanntera 
of  theaterSf  took  pleasure  in  the  conoeits  of  ArittophaneM ;  reserving  my  judg- 
ment to  other  place  upon  the  filthy  obscenities  of  that  and  other  authors,  well 
arguing  among  Christians,  when  all  is  said,  Ihat  the  devil  is  one  of  the  wittiest 

Again,  it  shall  be  fit  to  note,  how  prettily  tho  child  himaelf  doth  manage  hia 
pretty  pastimes.  This  may  well  beoome  an  ordinary  parent,  to  which  so  great 
an  emperor  as  Augustut  descended  in  the  highest  of  his  state,  and  gravest  of 
his  age,  who  collected  (as  Suetonius  tells  us)  out  Jot  all  the  known  world,  espe- 
oially  from  the  Syrians  and  Moort^  (where,  by  the  way,  we  may  note  who  were 
then  reputed  the  sharpest  nations,)  little  boys  of  the  rarest  festivity,  to  play 
before  him  at  their  ordinary  sports.  And  Indeed  there  is  much  to  be  noted, 
worthy  of  a  sadder  judgment  in  the  wiliness  of  that  age. 

Again,  I  would  have  noted  in  chOdren,  not  only  their  articulate  answers,  bat 
likewise  certain  smiles  and  fh>wns  apon  ineident  oocaaons }  which,  though  they 
be  dumb  and  light  passions,  will  dis^ver  much  of  that  inward  power  which 
moveth  them,  especially  when  withal  they  lighten  or  doad  the  whole  fiioe  in  a 
moment. 

Lastly,  let  not  his  very  dreama  be  neglected ;  for,  without  qoestbn,  there  is  • 
great  analogy  between  those  f4>prehenBions  which  he  hath  taken  by  day  mto  hia 
iancy,  and  his  nocturnal  impressions ;  particnlarly  in  that  age  which  is  not  yet 
troubled  with  the  fumes  and  cares  of  the  world,  so  as  the  soul  hath  a  freer  and 
more  defecated  operation.  And  this  is  enough  for  the  disclosing  of  a  good 
capacity  in  the  popular  way  which  I  have  folio  wed,  becanse  .the  subject  is  general. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  thia  ch^ter,  touching  inclinations :  for  alter  we 
know  how  iar  a  child  ia  (apable,  the  next  will  be  to  know  unto  what  course 
he  is  naturally  most  inclined.  There  must  go  before  a  main  research,  whether 
the  child  that  I  am  to  manage  be  of  a  good  nature  or  no ;  as  the  same  term  is 
vulgarly  taken,  for  an  ingenious  and  tractable  disposition  :  whioh  being  a  funda- 
mental,point,  and  the  first  root  of  all  virtuous  actions,  and  though  round  about  in 
every  mother's  mouth,  yet  a  thing  which  will  need  very  nice  and  narrow  observ- 
ation, I  have  spent  some  diligence  in  collecting  certain  private  notes,  which  may 
direct  thia  inquiry. 

first,  therefore^  when  I  mark  in  children  much  solitude  and  silence,  I  like  it 
not,  nor  any  thing  bom  before  hia  time,  as  this  most  needs  be  in  that  sociable  and 
exposed  age,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part.  When,  either  alone  or  in  company, 
they  sit  still  without  doing  of  any  thing,  I  like  it  worse  4  fi>r  sorely  all  dispositions 
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to  idfeneM,  or  Taoanoy,  eyen  before  they  grow  habito,  are  dangeroiu ;  and  tiiere 
b  conmioDly  but  a  little  distance  in  time  between  domg  of  nothing,  and  ddng 
of  ill. 

iLPHOBIBMB  or  BDUOATIOK. 

Time  it  the  piUHneet  legend,  and  every  day  a  leaf  i$  turned. 
If  we  look  abroad,  we  flhall  see  many  proceed  yearly  oat  of  the  schools  of  ex- 
perienoe,  whereas  few,  in  comparison,  are  commended  unto  degrees  by  us :  indeed 
the  multitade  of  those  schools  infinitely  exceeding  oar  nambers ;  but  especially 
because  the  means  which  they  follow  are  far  more  obvious  and  easy.  Libraries 
and  lectores  profiting  none,  bnt  such  as  bring  some  measure  of  understanding 
with  them ;  bat  the  ocourrents  of  the  world  being  easfly  entertained  by  the  weak- 
est capaeities,  assisted  only  with  eommon  sense :  neither  therefore  is  this  legend 
of  Uroe  to  be  contemned  by  those  whose  wits  are  more  pregnant,  or  studies  fur- 
nished with  greatest  choice.  The  students  of  common  law  manifest  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  use  thereof;  who,  as  by  reading  their  year  books  they  recover 
the  experience  by  former  ages :  so  by  daily  repair  to  the  courts  of  justice,  they 
•offer  nothing  of  the  present  to  pass  nnobsenred.  And  I  note,  that  whereas  for- 
eign nniyersities  (in  conferring  degrees)  regard  merely  the  performance  of  some, 
solemn  exercise,  <mn  further  require  a  cerUun  expense  of  time,  supposing  (as  I 
oonoeive)  that  howsocTer  exercise  of  form  may  be  deceitfully  dispatched  of  course, 
yet  that  he  who  lives  some  space  among  the  assiduous  advantages  and  helps  of 
knowledge,  (exeept  he  be  of  the  society  of  the  Antipodes,  who  turn  night  into 
day,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  is  done,)  can  not  chooae  but  receive  so  much 
upon  ordinary  observation,  as  may  make  him  master  of  some  art  *,  which  frequent 
opportunities,  as  they  happily  add  something  to  those  who  are  but  idle  lookers  on, 
so,  no  doubt,  they  must  advance  perfection  in  those  who  are  more  atudiously 
observant ;  every  day  presenting  their  judgments  with  matters  examinable  by  the 
precepts  they  read,  and  most  producing  to  their  inventions,  occurrents  fit  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Every  nature  ie  net  a  fit  etock  to  graft  a  eckolar  on. 
The  Spaniard  (that  wrote  the  Trial  of  Wite)  nndertakes  to  show  what  com- 
plexion is  fit  for  every  profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar, 
nor  yet  dissemble  that  I  have  seen  many  happily  forced  upon  that  oonrse  to  which 
by  nature  they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possibility  of  preferment 
prevailing  with  the  credulous,  expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetons,  opin- 
ion of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness  wUh  the  unkind  parents, 
have  moved  them,  without  discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but  small  contentment  But  they 
who  are  deceived  in  their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as  such  who 
(after  sufficient  trial)  persist  in  their  willfulness  are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have 
known  some  who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of  governors,  clamors 
of  creditors,  and  confessions  of  their  sons)  what  might  be  expected  of  them,  yet 
have  held  them  in  with  strong  hand,  till  they  have  desperately  quit,  or  disgraoe- 
fuOy  forfeited  the  places  where  they  lived.  Deprived  of  which,  they  might  hope 
to  avoid  some  misery,  if  their  friends,  who  were  so  careful  to  bestow  them  hi  a 
college  when  they  were  young,  would  be  so  good  aa  to  provide  a  room  for  them 
in  some  hospital  when  they  are  old. 
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He  mldom  •peedi  wM  m  hk  emir«»,  IJM  •tow&lM  (H  Mf  HtHng  fmrik. 
I  have  ever  been  imwUiiiig  to  hMr,  and  eutM  iMt  to  vtter,  prediolioni  of  fll- 
•Dooen ;  oracles  prooeediD;  as  well  from  rapenUtions  ignoranoe,  aa  cariona  learn- 
ing: and  what  I  deliver  in  these  worde,  ocoaaiooed  by  examples  past,  I  desire 
may  be  applied  for  preTentioo,  rather  than  prejndioe  to  any  hereafter.  To  the 
aame  effect  I  heard  a  diseieet  oenaor  lesson  a  yonog  saholar,  negligent  at  his  first 
entranoe  to  the  elementa  of  logio  and  philosophy,  teHing  him  that  a  child  starred 
4t  nnrse  would  hardly  pioire  an  able  own.  Aad  I  have  known  aome  who  attendad 
with  much  expectation  at  their  first  appearing,  haTe  stained  the  maidenhead  of 
their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance,  fiill  into  irreooTeraUe  dislike  with 
Others,  and  hardly  escape  despair  of  themselvea.  They  may  make  a  better 
exoose,  but  not  hope  for  mora  fkvor,  who  can  impnto  the  faalt  of  their  inanspi- 
oions  attempts  somewhere  else— a  airanmstanoe  neoeasarily  to  be  considered 
where  pnnishment  is  inflicted ;  but  where  reward  ia  proposed  for  worih,  it  ia 
aa  nsnally  detained  from  those  who  could  not,  aa  from  those  who  cared  not  to 
desenreit 

The  way  to  knowledge  by  epitomee  ie  too  etraigkts  by  eommentariet,  too  wnuk 

about. 
It  ia  snfierable  in  any  to  nse  what  liberty  they  list  is  their  own  manner  of 
writing,  bnt  the  contracting  and  extending  the  linea  and  aense  of  others,  if  the 
first  aath<»«  might  speak  for  themselves,  would  appear  a  thankless  office ;  and 
if  the  readers  did  eonfor  with  the  originals,  they  would  confess  they  were  not 
thoroughly  or  rightly  informed.  Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  memory,  and  of 
good  privato  nse,  but  set  forth  for  public  monuments,  accuse  the  industrioua 
writers  of  delivering  much  iropertinenoy,  and  divert  many  to  close  and  shallow 
oistoms,  whose  leisure  might  well  be  acquainted  with  more  deep  and  open 
springs.  In  brief,  what  I  hesrd  sometimes  spoken  of  RamuOj  I  believe  of  those 
thrifty  compendiums :  they  show  a  short  course  to  those  who  are  contented  to 
know  a  little,  and  a  sure  way  to  auch  whose  care  is  not  to  understand  much. 
Commentaries  are  guilty  of  the  contrary  extreme,  stifling  the  text  with  infinite 
additions,  and  screwing  those  conceits  from  the  words,  which,  if  the  aathors  were 
set  on  the  rack,  they  would  never  acknowledge.  He  who  is  discreet  in  bestow- 
ing his  pains,  will  suspect  those  places  to  be  desert  and  barren,  where  the  way 
can  not  be  found  without  a  guide ;  and  leave  curiosity  in  inquest  of  obscurities, 
which,  before  it  receive  content,  doth  lose  or  tire  itself  with  digressions. 

Diecretion  ie  the  moet  univerttal  art,  and  hath  more  profeeoore  than  etudenie. 
Discretion,  as  I  understand  it,  eonsisto  in  the  useful  knowledge  of  what  is  fit  and 
comely;  of  necessary  direotioB  in  the  practice  of  moral  duties,  but  most  esteemed 
in  the  composing  and  framing  civil  behavior :  men  ordinarily  being  better  content 
to  be  diahonest,  than  to  be  conscious  to  themsdvea  that  they  are  unmannerly. 
Few  study  it,  because  it  is  attoined  rather  by  a  natural  folidty,  than  by  any  en- 
deavor or  pains ;  and  noany  profess  it,  presuming  on  aufficienoy  to  oensnre  others ; 
and  as  unable  to  disoem  themselves,  concerning  their  own  defects,  as  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  rightly  informed.  It  little  concerns  men  indifferent  what  we  do  m 
that  kind  ;  and  our  friends  are  either  nothing  offended  therewith,  or  unwilling  to 
offend  as  with  their  relation :  our  enemiea  seldom  speak  of  it  in  our  hearing,  and 
when  wd  hear,  we  aa  fiardly  believe  them. 
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They  who  trwel  far^  easily  mi»$  their  tpoy, 
Ttvrei  m  repnted  a  proper  metiw  to  oreato  men  wiee,  and  a  poaiible  to  make 
them  honest,  becaoie  it  foroee  oiroaniepeotneii  on  those  abroad,  who  at  home  are 
nnned  in  seoarity }  and  penoadeth  gpod  bebarior  and  temperanoa  to  anoh,  who 
(fitr  from  friends  and  means)  are  willing  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  lawyer  or 
physioian.  Men  coming  into  other  ooontries,  as  if  bom  into  a  straago  world,  with 
some  discretion  above  them,  which  teacheth  both  to  distrust  othsts,  and  keep 
themselves  sober,  and  to  shift  off  those  homely  fiishions  wfaioh  nature  and  custom 
in  their  years  of  simplicity  had  pat  on  them.  Bat  these  effects  are  not  general, 
maoy  receiving  more  good  in  their  bodies  by  the  tossing  of  the  ship,  whilst  they 
are  at  sea,  than  benefit  in  their  minds  by  breathing  in  a  foreign  air  when  they 
eome^  land.  Yet  they  are  as  desirous  men  should  observe  they  have  traveled, 
as  careful  in  their  travels  to  observe  nothing ;  and  therefore  if  they  be  not  able  to 
make  it  known  by  their  relation  and  disconrse,  it  shall  appear  by  their  clothes  and 
gestore.  Some  attain  to  greater  perfection,  being  able  to  show  at  what  charge 
they  have  seen  other  places,  by  their  ezoellenej  in  some  other  rare  vices,  or  irreg* 
niarity  in  strange  opinions.  As  the  times  are,  ha  is  commended  that  makes  a 
saving  voyage,  and  least  discredits  his  travds,  who  returns  the  same  man  he 
went. 

Senuwhat  of  a  gentleman  gives  a  tincture  to  a  scholar;  too  much  stains  him. 
He  who  advised  the  philosopher  (altogether  devoted  to  the  Moses)  sometimes  to 
offer  lacrifice  at  the  altars  of  the  Graces,  thought  knowledge  to  be  imperfect  with- 
out behavior,  which  experience  confirms,  able  to  show,  that  the  want  thereof 
breeds  as  much  disrespect  to  many  schdars  with  the  observers  of  ceremonies,  aa 
improper  affectation  moves  distaste  in  some  substantial  jadgments^  Indeed  skoven- 
lineas  is  the  wont  sign  of  a  hard  student,  and  oiviUty  the  best  exercise  at  the 
remiss ;  yet  not  to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or  gestures  of  courtesy, 
the  indifferent  do  pardon  to  those  who  have  been  otherwise  busied ;  and  rather 
deride,  than  applaud  such,  who  think  it  perfeotx>n  enou^  to  have  a  good  outnde, 
and  happiness  to  be  seen  amongst  those  who  have  better;  pleasing  themselves 
more  in  opinion  of  some  proficiency,  in  terms  of  hunting  or  horsemanship,  which 
few  that  are  studious  understand,  than  they  blush  to  be  known  ignorant  in  that 
which  every  man  ought  to  know.  To  which  vanity  I  have  known  none  more 
inclined  than  those  whose  birth  did  neither  require,  nor  fortunes  encourage  them 
to  such  costly  idleness ;  who  at  length  made  sensible  by  necessity,  haply  have  the 
grace  to  repent,  but  seldom  times  the  gift  to  recover 

Books  and  friends  are  better  receioed  by  weight  than  number. 
The  necessities  of  life  do  warrant  multitude  of  empfoyments,  and  the  variety 
of  natures  excuse  the  diversity  of  delights ;  but  to  my  discretion  that  eomsa 
seems  most  deurable,  whose  bosinesB  occasions  no  further  trouble,  nor  leisure 
requires  other  recreations  than  may  indifferently  be  entertained  with  books  and 
IHends.  They  are  indeed  happy  who  meet  with  such  whom  they  may  trust  in 
both  kiuds ;  and  undoubtedly  wise,  that  can  well  apply  them :  the  imperfect  ap- 
prehension and  misuse  never  producing  any  good  effect.  For  so  we  see  capacious 
understandings  (by  continual  inquiry  and  perusal  of  all  sorts  of  authors)  thrive  no 
better  in  their  knowledge  than  some  men  of  good  disposition  (addicted  generally 
to  acquaintance)  are  gainers  by  the  reckoning,  when  they  oast  up  their  expense 
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of  time.  The  hanger  of  the  one  brecdeth  a  oonsumptloD,  and  the  other's  thirst 
not  determining  but  by  some  hnmorous  disease ;  nay,  they  who  seem  to  respect 
choice,  sometimes  err  pemioioosly  ]  which  the  Frenchman  observed,  who  main- 
tained  his  country  was  much  the  worse  by  old  men's  studying  the  venom  of 
policy,  and  young  men's  reading  the  dregs  of  fancy.  And  it  is  manifest  that  in 
our  little  commonwealth  of  learning,  much  disparagement  is  occasioned,  when 
able  spirits  (attracted  by  familiarity)  are  inflamed  with  footion,  and  good  natures 
(carried  away  with  the  stream  of  more  pleasant  company)  are  drowned  in  good 
fel1owshi|i. 

Love  that  obienes  formality  U  oeated  raiher  in  the  brain  than  in  the  heart. 
By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  ceremony  and  compliment,  (which 
are  the  gesture  and  phrase  of  dissemblers,)  even  a  solemn  reverendness,  which 
may  well  consist  with  hoi^sty ;  not  but  that  I  admire  a  constant  gravity,  which 
upon  no  assurance  will  bewray  the  least  imperfection  to  any :  but  confess,  I  am 
far  from  suspecting  simplicity,  which  (careful  to  observe  more  real  duties  towards 
all)  is  bold  to  trespass  in  points  of  decorum  amongst  some,  which  without  blushing 
could  not  be  confessed  to  others.  A  sign,  from  whence  the  greatest  reasoner 
draws  an  argument  of  good  affection,  which  (as  divine  charity  covers  many 
offenses)  in  the  experience  of  common  humanity  is  content  to  dispense  with. 
And  although  policy  shows  it  to  be  the  safest  course  to  give  advantage  to  none, 
yet  an  ingenuous  nature  thinks  that  he  is  scarce  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  an 
enemy  and  a  friend,  that  stands  wholly  upon  his  own  guard. 

An  enemy  ie  better  recovered  by  great  kittdneeSy  than  a  friend  assured. 
There  are  some  relics  of  goodness  found  even  in  the  worst  natures,  and  out  of 
question  seeds  of  evil  in  those  who  are  esteemed  best ;  whence  it  may  appear 
less  strange,  that  hearts'  possessed  with  rancor  and  malice  are  overcome  with 
beneficence,  and  minds  otherwise  well  qualified  prove  sometimes  ungrateful ;  the 
one  forced  to  confess  satisfaction  received  br  more  than  was  due ;  the  other,  to 
acknowledge  a  debt  of  greater  value  than  they  are  able  to  pay :  howsoever,  smaller 
courtesies  seem  not  visible,  great  ones  inducing  an  obligation  upon  public  record. 

The  sineerest  liberality  consists  in  refusing,  and  the  most  innocent  thrift  m 

saving. 
The  bestowing  of  gifts  is  more  glorious  than  the  refusing  of  bribes ;  because 
gifts  are  commonly  delivered  in  public,  whereas  men  use  not  to  confess  what 
they  owe,  or  offer  what  they  ought  not,  before  witnesses.  But  in  true  estimation, 
it  is  as  honorable  a  virtue  not  to  receive,  ns  to  disperse  benefits ;  it  being  of 
greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from  things  desirable,  than  after  fruition  to  be 
content  to  leave  them ;  as  they  who  magnify  single  life  prefer  virginity  much 
before  widowhood.  Yet  some  (in  whom  this  kind  of  bounty  is  little  observed) 
are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their  own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get 
honestly  teacheth  to  spend  discreetly ;  whereas  such  need  no  great  thriftiness  in 
preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty  in  exacting  from  others. 

Commendations  proceeding  from  subtlety^  captive  the  object ;  from  simplicity, 

the  author. 
There  is  a  skill  to  purchase,  and  pay  debts  only  with  fiur  words,  drawing  on 
good  offices,  and  requiting  them  with  commendations ;  the  felicity  whereof  hath 
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nmde  flattery  th«  moit  fiuniliar  rhetoric,  a  leaying  the  old  method  of  pemMBOiiy 
by  innnoatiiig  the  worth  of  him  who  denres  to  reoei? e,  and  with  more  eue  xai^ 
ing  a  eelf-oonoeif  in  the  roan  who  is  apt  to  swallow  sooh  light  bribery,  and  not 
often  indisposed  to  digest  onthankfulness  so  curiously  seasoned.  But  it  is  no 
great  inconvenience  that  kindness  should  be  bestowed  gratit,  or  upon  cheap  oon- 
ditioos ;  the  loss  is,  when  men  of  plain  meaning  adventure  on  the  exchange  and 
use  of  this  coin,  who,  forward  to  profess  their  belief,  image  the  credit  of  their 
wisdom  on  the  behayior  of  such,  whose  actions  are  not  within  their  power,  and 
become  bound  in  suretyship,  without  the  help  of  a  scriyener :  which  inconsiderate 
aflEeotion  makes  many  earnest  speakers  in  defense  of  injuries  done  to  others,  and 
silent  patients  of  wrongs  unexpectedly  befalling  themselves ;  desire  to  make  good 
their  error,  pressing  their  tongues  to  so  unjust  service  \  or  care  to  dissemble  it, 
debarring  them  from  the  general  liberty  of  poor  comphunt 

Expectation  prepareth  applauH  with  the  weak,  and  prejudice  with  the  etronger 

judgments. 
The  fiishion  of  commending  our  friends*  abilities  before  they  come  to  trial, 
sometimes  takes  good  effect  with  the  common  sort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 
authority,  strive  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  betters ;  bat  usually  amongst  men 
of  independent  judgments,  this  bespeaking  of  opinion  btteda  a  purpose  of  stricter 
examination  ;  and  if  the  report  be  answered,  procures  only  a  bare  acknowledg- 
ment ]  whereas,  if  nothing  be  proclaimed  or  promised,  they  aro  perhaps  content 
to  signify  their  own  skill  in  testifying  another's  desert:  otherwise  great  wits, 
jealous  of  their  credit,  aro  ready  to  suppress  worth  in  others,  to  the  advancing 
of  their  own,  and  (if  more  Ingenuous)  no  &rther  just  than  to  forbear  detraction  j 
at  the  best  rather  disposed  to  give  praise  upon  their  own  accord,  than  to  mako 
payment  upon  demand  or  challenge. 

The  teUimoKy  ef  mifieieney  i9  better  entertained  than  the  report  of  exceUenef, 
The  nature  of  some  places  neceisarily  roquires  men  competently  endowed,  but 
where  there  is  choice  none  think  the  appointment  to  be  a  duty  ijf  justice  bound 
to  respect  the  best  desert :  nay,  the  best  conceive  it  a  work  of  free  bounty,  which 
men  of  mean  qualities  aro  likely  to  acknowledge,  and  the  worldly  make  it  a 
business  of  profit,  unto  which  the  most  deserving  aro  least  apt  to  subscribe.  But 
besides  these  unlucky  influences  from  above,  this  cross  success  may  be  occasioned 
either  by  the  too  g^reat  confldenoe  of  those  who  hope  to  rise,  or  the  jealous  di»- 
tmst  of  such  as  aro  already  nised,  whilst  they  too  much  presuming  on  their  own 
desert,  neglect  all  auxiliary  strength,  these  suspecting  some  diminution  to  their  - 
own,  stop  the  pasnge  of  another's  worth }  that  bemg  most  certain,  Alteriue  vtr- 
toft  tnvtitef ,  qui  difidit  sue 

He  that  appeare  often  in  the  asms  plaee^gete  UttU  ground  m  the  way  te  credit. 
Familiar  and  frequent  use,  which  makes  things  (at  first  nngratefbl)  by  oontimi- 
anoe  pleasing  or  tolerable,  takes  away  the  luster  from  moro  excellent  objecte,  and 
redueeth  them  from  the  height  of  admiration,  to  the  low  degrees  of  neglect,  dis- 
fike,  and  contempt ;  whidi  wen  not  strange,  if  it  wrought  only  among  the  vulgar, 
whose  opinion  (like  their  stomachs)  is  overcome  with  satiety,  or  men  of  something 
a  higher  stage,  the  edge  of  whose  sight  is  abated  and  dulled  by  long  gazing  \  bat 
the  same  entertainment  is  given  by  the  judicious  and  learned,  either  because  they 
obserra  some  defeote,  which  at  first  sight  aro  less  visible  j  or  the  aetors  in  thii 
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kM  befanqr  w^iOttieili  in  thdr  Uttter  attdtnpta,  teoally  stramiDg  so  bigli  at  first, 
tiutt  Chc7  tfe  not  abld  to  naoli  ag^  in  the  rest  j  or  by  this  o(^  obtnuion  not 
teqirfr^,  disbover  a  good  conceit  of  fhdr  own  graces ;  and  men  so  well  afieoted 
to  diefnscAtfes  at«  generally  so  happy  as  to  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  co- 


The  dwttM  mmi  tiseth  mt  m  titett  hy  Mr  strtngth^  M  tte  taipert  if  kb  Hitrtip. 
They  thai  dfanb  toward*  preferment  o^  greatnMS  by  their  own  tirtne,  get  op 
With  Binch  ado  and  twy  slowly ;  whereas  sach  as  are  taised  by  other  means, 
teoally  ascend  lightly  and  appear  more  happy  hi  their  ^dden  adyancements, 
iotticflines  by  Ihe  only  strength  of  those  who  stand  abCve,  eiercinng  their  power 
in  tii^  dependent  commonly  by  snbordinatC  helpa  and  assistance,  which  yoong 
men  happily  obtain  from  the  ooitnnendations  of  friends,  old  men  often  compass 
by  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  who  have  a  great  advantage  in  that  they  are  beat 
able  to  purchase,  and  likely  soonest  to  leaTc  the  room. 

Fab  nun  thrive  by  sue  imly  M-t,  fhber  ly  many. 
Amongst  tradesmen  of  meaner  sort,  they  are  not  poorest  whose  shop  windows 
open  OTer  a  red  lattice;  and  the  wealthiest  merchants  employ  scriveners  for 
secarity  at  home,  as  much  as  (actors  for  their  advantage  abroad,  both  finding  not 
more  warrantable  gahis  by  negotiating  with  the  indnstrions,  than  profitable  retoms 
by  dealing  with  nnthrifts.  The  diiposition  of  the  time  hath  tanght  this  wisdom 
to  more  ingennoos  professions,  which  are  best  entertained  when  they  come  ac- 
companied with  some  other  respects,  whence  preoiseiiesB  is  become  a  good  habit 
to  plead  in,  and  papistry  a  privy  commendation  to  the  practice  of  physic,  conten- 
tiooe  zeal  making  most  clients,  and  sensual  snperstition  yielding  the  best  patients. 
They  who  are  intent  by  diverse  means  to  make  progress  in  their  estate,  can  not 
sooceed  welt,  aa  he  that  wodd  mh  npoa  his  hinds  and  feet  makes  lets  speed 
than  one  who  goes  as  nature  tanght  him ;  the  untoward  moving  of  some  nnskBl- 
^  parts,  hindering  the  going  forward  of  ihose  which  are  better  diqnsed* 

It  i$  good  to  profesB  hetimet,  and  praetiee  at  Umire, 
niere  is  a  saying,  that  the  heet  cAaice  ierf  an  old  phyeieian^  and  a  yommg 
lawyer  :  the  reason  supposed,  becanse  where  errors  are  fetal,  ability  of  judgment 
and  moderation  are  required ;  but  where  advantages  may  be  wroqght  open,  dil- 
igence and  quickness  of  wit  are  of  more  special  use.  But  if  it  be  considered 
who  are  generally  most  esteemed,  it  will  appear  that  opinion  of  the  multitada 
sets  up  the  one,  and  the  fever  of  authority  upholds  die  other ;  jrel  in  truths  a 
man's  age  and  time  are  of  necessary  regard,  such  of  themseltes  succeeding  best, 
who  in  these  or  any  other  professions,  n«ther  defer  their  resolutions  too  long, 
nor  bcghi  theif  pradtioe  too  scon ;  whereas  ordhutrny,  ihey  who  are  immaturely 
adveataioua,  by  their  insnffidenoy  butt  others ;  they  who  are  tedlona  in  delibera- 
tion, by  soUm  impfovidence  hindnr  thnmselveB. 

Fetieky  ehama  the  gmmd  when  indnetry  hnilde  a  fortune. 

Arehknedeey  the  great  engineer,  (who,  hi  defending  Sytaeuee  against  MareeU 

InOf  shewed  weodefAil  experiments  of  his  extraordinary  skill,)  was  bold  to  say, 

thai  he  wonld  rvaiaw  the  world  ont  of  hie  plaee^  if  he  had  elsewhere  to  eet  hie 

Jhoi.    And  Indy  I  believe  so  fer,  that  otherwise  he  could  not  do  it :  I  am  sore, 
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•0  mnoh  b  evident  k  the  crelkiteotire  oC  fiortanei ;  k  the  nadag  of  wUeh  tbe 
bert  trt  or  endeATor  is  able  to  do  nothing,  if  it  hare  not  wbere  to  lay  the  fint 
alone ;  for  it  ia  poanble  with  the  like  flkiU  to  raiae  a  frame  when  we  have  matter, 
hot  not  to  ereate  aomeChing  out  of  nothing :  the  firat  bebg  the  ordinary  cfieet 
of  indoatry,  thia  only  of  divfaie  power.  Indeed,  many  from  yery  mean  bcgin- 
nbgi  hare  aapired  to  yery  enunent  place,  and  we  naoally  aioribe  it  to  their  own 
worth,  which  no  doubt  in  aome  ia  great )  yet  aa  in  religion  we  are  boaad  to 
beliere,  ao  m  truth  the  beat  of  them  will  oonfeia,  that  the  firat  advantage  waa 
reaohed  out  merely  by  a  diyine  hand,  whioh  abo,  no  doubt,  did  alwaya  aariat  their 
after  endeavors.  Some  have  the  felicity  to  be  bom  heira  to  good  eatatea,  othera 
to  be  made  ao  beyond  their  hopea.  Blarriage  (beeidea  the  good  which  oftentonea 
h  conlbra  directly)  coflaterally  aometimea  helpa  lo  offioea,  aometimea  to  benefioM, 
aometimeB  to  dignitiea.  Many  riae  by  relation  and  dependenoe,  it  being  a  happy 
atep  to  aome,  to  have  (alien  on  a  fortunate  master,  to  aome  on  a  fodiah,  to  aome 
(few)  on  a  good.  There  are  divera  other  meaoa,  of  whioh,  aa  of  theae,  I  am  not 
ao  fit  to  apeak,  but  truly  conaidered,  they  are  all  out  of  our  own  power,  whioh  he 
that  preanmeth  moat  can  not  proaaiae  himadf  (  and  he  that  ezpeota  leaati  aama* 
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ST  W.  R.  WBLLS, 

Pretideot  of  the  AsMclatioa. 


Wi  have  abundant  cause  for  devout  gratitude,  that  notwith* 
standing  our  country  has  suffered  another  year  of  desolating  war, 
we  are  again  permitted  to  assemble  in  quietude  and  peace,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  great  interests  that  underlie  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  existence  as  a  free  nation. 

,  Many  of  those  who  shared  with  us  in  these  counsels  one  year 
ago,  have  gone  forth  in  obedience  to  their  country's  call,  and  are 
now  in  the  field  imperiling  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union ;  and  others  have  already  sealed  their  devotion  to  these 
high  interests  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  All  honor  to  our  brave 
brethren  in  the  field.  Most  nobly  and  worthily  do  they  testify  to 
the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  our  profession,  and  most  generously 
have  they  gone  forth  as  our  representatives,  to  fight  and  bleed  in  our 
behalt  All  honor  to  those  of  onr  brethren  who  have  already  fallen 
in  our  stead.  Their  heroic  deeds  and  their  noble  self-sacrifice 
challenge  our  admiration  and  demand  of  us  a  tribute  of  undying 
gratitude.  May  their  loss  teach  us  new  lessons  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  our  country,  and  may  we  learn  from  this  costly  sacrifice  to  place  a 
still  higher  value  upon  our  existence  as  a  free  and  undivided  people^ 

The  objects  ^r  which  the  National  Teachers'  Association  was  es- 
tablished have  been  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  able  address  of  Mr. 
Bussell,  at  the  first  meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  addresses 
of  several  of  my  predecessors  in  office. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  had  its  birth  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  its  home  is  there.  It  has  often  b^en  tempted  to  emigrate 
fiirther  west ;  and  about  the  time  when  it  became  **  one  and  twenty," 
it  did  actually  break  away  from  the  old  messuage,  and  venture  as 
fiff  away  as  Troy,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  keep  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  limits  of  the  old 

homestead.    Here  the  coy  adventurer  received  every  kind  attention. 
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The  accomplished  mayor  of  the  city  extended  to  him  the  hearty 
greetings  of  the  Trojans,  and  he  was  most  affectionately  welcomed 
to  that  &r-famed  Ladies*  Seminary  which  has  so  long  been  associa- 
ted with  the  honored  name  of  Emma  Willard.  My  good  friend 
Phiibrick  and  others  before  me  well  remember  that  delightfdl  din- 
ner at  her  elegant  mansion,  those  pleasant  drives  in  her  carriage, 
and  those  delectable  soirees,  in  which  the  talented  and  accomplished 
Mrs.  Willard  shone  with  all  the  splendor  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  or 
Lady  Montague.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  attractions  of  wit 
and  beauty,  and  the  most  abundant  enjoyment  of  the  very  nectar  of 
life  among  the  hospitable  Trojans,  the  adventurer  returned  to  his 
native  air,  and  no  courtly  invitations,  no  fascinating  charms  have 
ever  again  been  able  to  divert  him  away  from  the  hills  of  his  New 
England  home.  There  he  stands,  in  all  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  manhood,  a  monument  of  educatibnal  progress  and  of  educa- 
tional power. 

The  National  Teachers*  Association  occupies  a  position  entirely 
different  from  that  of  any  other  existing  organization.  It  is  the 
ofi&pring  of  the  various  local  organizations  of  the  country,  and  acts 
in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  all  of  them. 

On  this  our  seventh  anniversary  we  have  come  to  the  fartherest 
limit  of  extra  Now  England  soil,  to  hold  our  sixth  annual  session. 
Though  we  have  planted  our  standard  in  the  Empire  State,  we  do 
not  intend  to  put  on  any  imperial  airs.  Most  heartily  and  deferen- 
tially do  we  bow  to  the  grand  patriarch  of  all  American  Educa- 
tional Associations,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Many 
of  us  have  taken  special  care,  while  providing  ourselves  with  tickets 
to  the  National  meeting,  to  have  also  a  coupon  attached  which  will 
enable  us  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  at  Port- 
land, where  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  inspiring  and  healthful  influences 
of  that  time  honored  educational  fountain. 

Various  modifications  in  the  organization  and  exercises  of  the 
National  Teachers*  Association  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sug- 
gested, some  of  which  deserve  our  special  consideration. 

1.  A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  Association,  that  the  character  of  the  exercises  should  be  some- 
what modified,  and  that  more  of  our  time  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  educational  papers  and  discussions,  without  any  attempt 
to  provide  a  special  intellectual  entertainment  by  a  programme  of 
aet  lectures.  The  exercises  of  the  present  meeting  are  arranged 
in  conformity  with  this  recommendation. 

2.  Another  proposed  change,  which  has  met  with  considerable 
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fiiTOT,  relates  to  the  freqneticy  of  our  seMions.  By  the  original 
coDstitation,  the  meetlnge  were  to  be  held  biennially,  bat  the  word 
bimnially  was  changed  to  annuaUy  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation after  its  or^nization.  It  is  now  proposed  to  return  to  the 
originaS  purpose,  and  so  amend  the  eonstitntion  that  the  meetings 
may  hereafter  be  held  only  once  in  two  years.  It  is  essential  to  the 
fall  and  complete  success  of  the  Association  that  every  portion  of 
the  educational  field  should  be  represented  at  its  meetings.  Every 
State  now  has  its  own  local  Association.  In  New  England,  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  holds  an  annual  session  of  three 
days.  There  are  also  numerous  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  edu- 
cational gatherings,  which  draw  largely  upon  the  time  and  pecuni- 
ary resources  of  teachers.  Under  these  circumstanceB,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  even  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  educators 
will  present  themselves  eveiy  year  at  a  National  meeting,  which 
requires  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  and  makes  laige  demands 
upon  their  time  and  means.  If  the  meetings  were  held  biennially, 
tiiey  would  secure  a  more  certain  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  believed  they  would  also  produce  richer  and  more 
abundant  fruit 

3.  A  third  modification  has  been  suggested,  which  in  the  estima- 
^  tion  of  some  of  our  members  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Association.  It  is  this :  that  a  portion  of  each  session  should  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  common  interest  to  all 
classes  of  educators ;  and  that  during  a  portion  of  each  session  the 
Association  should  be  <fivided  into  several  sections,  each  section  en- 
gaging in  the  discussion  Cf(  questions  in  which  only  a  particular 
class  of  educators  are  directly  interested.  Thus  editors  of  educa- 
tional journals  might  constitute  one  section,  devoting  their  time  to 
questions  relating  to  editorial  labors ;  college  officers  another  sec- 
tion; school  superintendents  another;  High  School  teachers  at> 
other ;  Grammar  School  teaohera  another ;  primary  teachers  anoth- 
er ;  etc.  This  modification  would  not  require  any  change  in  the 
constitution.  An  experiment  might  fitst  be  tried  by  devoting  n 
mngle  half  day  to  sectional  exercises.  If  the  experiment  proved 
successful,  these  exercises  might  be  increased  at  pleasure ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, they  might  be  abandoned. 

I  turn  now  to  the  most  important  object  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation— iducational  advancement.  We  live  in  an  age  of  educational 
progress.  Greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  educational 
methods,  since  the  establishment,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Eda- 
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cation  in  1826,  by  William  RoBsell,  than  during  any  ten  previoiu 
centuries  combined.  In  methods  of  primary  instrnction,  greater 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  country  during  the  last 
ten  years,  than  during  any  prerious  century.  But  the  field  of  im^ 
provement  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Errors  in  discipline,  in  in- 
struction, in  organisation,  still  abound ;  and  while  it  is  the  appro- 
priate work  of  all  educational  Associations  to  strive  for  the  removal 
of  these  errors  and  the  introduction  of  better  systems  and  methods, 
It  is  emphatically  our  mission  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  end.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  bring  together  the  ripe 
fruits  of  all  the  different  local  Associations,  and  combine  them  in 
one  rich  feast  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  may  attend  these  meet- 
ings. We  have  a  more  important  work  than  this  to  accomplish. 
We  must  devise,  originate,  invent.  We  must  make  constant  incur- 
sions into  regions  which  are  as  yet  only  partially  explored.  We 
must  exercise  the  utmost  sagacity  in  discriminating  between  true  and 
false  improvements,  and  guard  with  jealous  care  against  all  injuri- 
ous experiments  with  erroneous  and  impracticable  educational 
schemes.  Standing  on  the  high  platform  of  all  the  experiences  and 
improvements  of  the  past,  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  rise  still 
higher,  and  unless  we  do  this,  our  Association  fails  to  accomplish 
its  highest  mission. 

Passing  from  these  general  remarks  upon  the  organization  and 
office  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  I  desire  now  to  invite 
your  attention  to  a  few  hints  in  relation  to  a  single  branch  of  school 
instruction.  The  more  I  observe  the  prevailing  systems  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  grammar,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
important  changes  in  our  methods  of  teaching  ^*  the  art  of  i^eaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  correctly." 

It  is  all-important  that  pupils  should  become  thorougly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  structure  and  usages  of  the  language,  and  learn  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  this  part  of  grammar  is  generally  well  taught  already ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  highest  object  to  be  sought.  Every  teacher 
knows  full  well  that  a  pupil  may  be  a  very  good  parser^  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  write  a  half  dozen  sentences  correctly ;  that  he  may  be 
able  to  analyze  difficult  examples  in  prose  and  verse,  and  yet  be 
very  deficient  in  the  art  of  conversation;  that  he  may  have  the 
whole  grammar  book  by  heart,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  make  a  res- 
pectable speech.  We  need  to  spend  more  time  in  cultivating  a 
command  of  language  ;  the  potoer  of  expression  ;  the  alnlity  to  speak 
end  write  with  correctness  and  ease^ 
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If  we  analyze  the  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  ability  to  use 
langoage  correctly,  we  shall  find  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  this 
akill  is  acquired  by  the  ordinary  study  of  grammar  from  a  text- 
book. It  is  chiefly  gained  by  joining  with  others  in  conversation ; 
by  listening  to  the  language  of  others  wherever  it  is  heard,  and  then 
imitating  what  we  hear,  or  endeavoring  to  improve  upon  it ;  by 
reading  good  authors  and  learning  from  them  the  best  forms  and 
modes  of  expression,  and  then  making  these  forms  and  modes  oar 
own  by  embodying  them  in  written  language — by  reading  and 
hearing,  and  especially  by  actual  conversation  and  writing. 

I  am  aware  that  most  teachers  give  some  de^e  of  attention  to 
the  language  employed  by  their  pupils  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of 
the  school;  and  the  general  introduction  of  object-teaching  has 
proved  an  important  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  use  of  language.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  write  sentences, 
abstracts,  reviews,  etc,  has  increased  ten-fold  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years ;  and  most  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  require  fre- 
quent written  and  oral  exercises,  illustrating  and  embodying  the 
principles  taught  The  value  of  these  improvements  can  not  be 
over  estimated.  They  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is 
still  true  that  '^  the  art  of  speaking  *'  receives  comparatively  little 
direct  attention  in  school  exercises,  and  "the  art  of  writing"  &r 
less  than  its  importance  demands. 

Grammar  is  too  generally  regarded  as  an  end,  whereas  it  is  only 
a  means.  The  great  object  to  be  attained,  is  not  the  mastery  of  a 
text-book  in  grammar,  but  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  time 
will  never  come  when  analysis  and  parsing  will  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  the  time  will  surely  come  when  instruction  in  "  the  art  of  speak- 
ing'^  will  consist  mainly  of  lessons  which  embrace  actual  speaking  ; 
of  exercises  designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narra- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  speech,  by  constant  and  careful  practice  in 
the  use  of  these  forms ;  when  lessons  in  "  the  art  of  writing  '*  will 
consist  mainly  of  exercises  in  the  practice  of  writing,  under  the 
special  guidance-  and  direction  of  the  teacher;  and  when  analysia 
and  paraing  will  find  their  appropriate  place  as  collateral  aids  in 
connection  with  the  daily  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  There  is  now  an  almost  universal  demand  for  increased 
practiealneu  in  education,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
improvements  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  be  continued  and  in- 
creased, till  one-half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the 
study  of  English  grammar,  will  fumiBh  twice  the  fruit  which  we 

now  realize. 
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Chaoges  of  this  luilare  flhonld  be  introdnoed  gradaaUjr  wd  with 
great  caation.  But  if  teachen  and  pa|»l»  will  everywhere  keep 
constantly  before  them  the  desired  end;  if  teachera  will  strive 
earnestly  and  faithfolly  to  adi^  their  instractions  to  this  end ;  and 
if  they  will  employ  frequent  test  ezaminations»  not  merely  nor  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  rules  of 
grammar,  but  chiefly  to  learn  what  progress  they  are  making  in  the 
art  of  using  language  with  freedom  and  aocuraoy ;  then  will  these 
improvements  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  properly 
assimilated. 

The  details  of  the  exercises  to  be  employed  must  in  a  great  de- 
gree be  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  good  sense  of  teachers;  and  yet 
there  are  many  teachers  who  would  not  know  how  to  set  themselves 
at  work  in  introducing  these  changes  without  tangible  rules  and  di- 
rections, and  the  presentation  of  model  exercises ;  and  instruction 
that  is  left  to  accident  or  chance  is  too  often  neglected  altogether. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  language,  to  be  effective  must  be  system- 
atic. The  principles  involved  should  be  carefully  digested,  and  the 
methods  deduced  from  them  should  be  fully  presented  and  illustra- 
ted in  all  our  school  grammars.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  say  that 
^  believe  the  unpretending  little  volume  entitled  '^  Chasnmar  of  Com- 
^oeition"  which  is  really  what  its  name  implies,  is  better  adapted 
o  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  language  than  any  of  the  more  olab- 
Tate  grammars  now  in  use ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  bad  taste, 
^«nd  so  I  will  recall  the  observation. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  will  close  with  a  few  practical  hints  embodying  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use,  with  ad- 
ditional suggestions  in  the  same  direction. 

1.  Let  it  be  an  unvarying  rule  that  whenever  pupils  learn  a  prin- 
ciple in  grammar,  they  must  fiisten  it  in  the  mind  by  embodying  it 
in  a  written  word,  or  sentence,  or  paragraph ;  or  by  an  extempora- 
neous oral  example ;  or  by  both.  Let  them  also  select  from  their 
reading-books,  or  from  some  other  source,  copious  examples  illus- 
trating the  same  principle,  and  bring  them  to  the  recitation.  This 
direction  is  virtually  given  in  many  of  the  grammars,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  its  execution  is  exceedingly  formal  and  defective. 
What  we  now  need  is  that  teachers  and  pupils  ahall  be  brought  to 
feel  that  more  than  half  the  value  of  a  recitation  in  the  principles 
of  grammar  consists  in  the  original  illustrations.  If  teachers  could 
once  be  brought  to  regard  themselves  as  derelict  in  duty  when  they 

fail  to  draw  from  their  pupils  such  illustrations  as  will  show  that 
22 
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they  have  not  onfy  leaned  tlie  nileA  bat  folly  eomprehend  them, 
one  of  the  great  miatakes  in  teaching  grammar  would  eoon  diflsp- 
pear  from  the  Bchoola. 

2.  Let  the  writt^  reviewa  and  abttvacta  of  the  pnpik  be  zegard- 
ed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  eKwoiaes  in  grammar.  Let  them  be 
brought  to  the  redtation,  and  there  subjected  to  a  careful  appUea- 
tion  of"  the  laws  of  speech.  If  the  papers  are  numerous,  a  portion 
only  may  be  selected  for  thia  puipoee.  Those  found  particulariy 
defeetire,  should  afterwards  be  re-written.  Written  exercises  not 
only  lose  much  of  their  value  when  this  rule  is  neglected,  but  they 
often  became  the  very  means  of  originating  and  confirming  errone- 
ous habits  and  practices. 

Li  marking  the  value  of  all  written  exercises,  whether  reviews,  or 
abstracts,  or  other  papers^  the  language  employed  should  be  taken 
into  account  as  one  of  the  nuun  points  requiring  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  popiL 

8.  Another  direction  of  qpecial  importance  is  one  which  relates 
to  the  language  of  pupils  at  recitation  and  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  the  teacher  and  with  each  other  on  the  school  premises.  Let 
it  be  distinctly  and  fully  understood  that  one  of  the  chief  objects, 
not  of  the  grsmmar  lesson  alone,  but  of  school  life,  is  the  formation 
of  a  correct  and  appropriate  style  of  i^eaking  and  writing.  Let 
every  pupil  understand  and  foel  that  he  is  expected  to  use  the  best 
language  he  can  command,  on  all  occasions.  Let  no  inelegant,  or 
inaccurate,  or  incomplete  expression  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed 
Even  the  houn  of  recess  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  ao- 
eomphshment  of  this  object  Critics  may  be  appointed  who  shall 
collect  some  of  the  best  examples  io  every  variety  of  style  that  are 
heard  during  the  day,  on  the  play-ground,  or  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
examples  that  are  inaccurate  and  objectionable.  These  examples, 
with  such  as  may  have  been  specially  noticed  by  the  teacher,  wiU 
not  only  form  the  basis  of  an  exceedingly  profitable  lesson  but  a 
kind  and  judicious  use  of  them  by  die  teacher  may  be  made  to 
exeit  an  important  influence  in  correcting  bad  habits  and  cultiva- 
ting good  ones. 

To  give  efficiency  and  value  to  these  critical  reviews  of  the  lan- 
guage of  school  life  they  should  by  all  means  be  taken  into  account 
in  summing  up  the  daily  written  record  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
pupils.  There  is  no  branch  of  school  iustruction  in  which  the  in* 
flnence  of  a  permanent  written  record  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
better  resuha  than  in  connection  with  these  general  and  nusoellaae- 
tOB  lessons  in  the  use  of  language. 
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4.  The  most  difficult  and  periiaps  the  most  important  step  of  im 
provement  required,  in  teaching  the  use  of  language,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  art  of  conyersation* 

When  we  consider  how  mnch  we  are  indebted  to  our  conversa- 
tional powers  for  happiness  and  success  in  life ;  when  we  consider  to 
what  extent  the  differences  which  we  observe  in  the  social  state  of 
different  men  and  women,  depend  upon  their  relative  degree  of  apt^ 
ness  and  skill  in  conversation ;  and  when  we  consider  that  our  abil- 
ity to  converse  is  as  much  a  matter  of  imitation  and  cultivation  as 
any  other  branch  of  education,  let  us  not  despair  of  success  in 
teaching  an  art  so  important  as  this,  in  the  school-room.  K  the 
first  experiment  fails,  let  us  try  a  second,  and  if  need  be,  a  third, 
and  a  seventh.  Already  has  this  great  art  of  life  been  divorced 
from  our  course  of  school  instruction  quite  too  long.  The  past  is 
full  of  successes  in  the  great  work  of  improvement  If  we  would 
make  the  present  equally  fruitful,  there  is  no  field  that  is  more  invi- 
tingly open  before  us  than  this.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  res- 
ponsibility. The  object  can  be  cUiainedy  and  the  teaehere  cf  to^ay 
are  equal  to  the  toark. 

Fortunately,  we  have  already  furnished  to  our  hands,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instrumentalities  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob* 
ject  The  system  of  object-teaching  which  is  now  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  best  primary  schools  of  the  country,  is  of  itself  a  grand 
system  of  conversational  exercises.  The  influence  of  these  exercises^ 
in  forming  good  or  bad  habits  of  conversation,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  K  the  conversation 
is  allowed  to  drift,  without  any  specif  guidance  or  direction,  then 
will  the  formation  of  bad  habits  be  as  common  a  result  as  the  form- 
ation of  good  ones.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  and  elegant 
style  of  conversation  is  made  a  cardinal  object  in  every  lesson,  then 
will  this  secondary  fruit  of  object^teaching  be  as  rich  and  abundant 
as  the  primary,  and  habits  of  untold  value  and  importance  will  be 
nurtured  and  strengthened  from  the  very  beginning  of  school  edu- 
cation. Here  then  is  the  first  great  point  for  us  to  secure.  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  every  lea- 
son  on  objects  is  also  a  lesson  in  conversation ;  let  incorrect  and  in- 
elegant forms  of  speech  be  corrected  as  they  occur ;  let  correct  and 
appropriate  expressions  receive  special  commendation ;  and  in  mark- 
ing the  value  of  each  pupil's  exercise,  let  the  form  and  mode  of  ex* 
pression  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be 
taken  into  account.     If  I  had  the  ability,  I  would  give  increased 

emphasis  to  this  direction,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at- 
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tention  to  the  art  of  conTenation  is  now  in  a  great  degree  overlook- 
ad  by  teachers  in  giving  lessons  on  objects. 

Bat  we  must  not  stop  here.  The  art  of  conversation  is  of  greater 
importance  than  manj  of  the  other  branches  tanght  in  school,  and 
like  the  other  branches,  it  shonld  have  set  exercises,  recurring  at 
regular  intervals.  I  would  have  the  experiment  tried  of  assigning  a 
special  conversational  lesson  once  a  week.  Let  a  subject  be  given 
to  the  class,  and  let  both  teacher  and  pupils  inform  themselves,,  if 
need  be,  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  exercise  with 
minds  aglow  with  interest  in  the  subject  before  them.  Then  let  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils  introduce  the  subject  in  an  easy,  natu- 
ral manner,  and  others  follow  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  inclina- 
tion moves,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  and  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
to  render  the  conversation  as  entertaining  and  acceptable  as  possi- 
ble. At  the  close  of  the  conversation,  the  teacher  may  review  the 
exercise,  and  in  a  kind  and  proper  manner  point  out  the  prominent 
defects  and  suggest  improvements.  Special  critics  may  also  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  class,  who  shall  present  their  views  of  the  conver- 
sation in  the  same  kind  and  courteous  spirit ;  or  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  the  exercise  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  free  conversation 
by  the  whole  claas,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  class,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  visit  a  menagerie,  a  mu- 
seum, a  steam-engine,  a  ship,  a  fair,  a  military  parade,  a  brickyardy 
a  saw-mill,  or  any  other  object  of  interest  let  this  be  taken  as  a 
theme  for  a  conversational  exercise. 

Conversation  often  takes  the  form  of  discussion.  Occasionally 
let  a  subject  be  given  to  the  class  for  di^ussion ;  one  portion  of  the 
pupils  taking  one  side,  and  another  portion  the  other  side.  Let  the 
discussion  be  introduced  and  continued  with  the  same  freedom  as 
other  conversational  exercises,  only  with  somewhat  greater  latitude 
of  earnestness  and  pungency. 

These  lessons  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  changes,  which  the 
teacher  will  readily  discover  and  introduce.  A  conversation  may 
be  assigned  in  which  a  portion  of  the  class  shall  represent  English- 
men just  arrived  in  this  country;  or  a  portion  of  the  pupils  may  be 
supposed  to  have  just  returned  from  foreign  travel,  or  from  Califor- 
nia or  Colorado.  A  table  conversation  may  be  introduced  ;  or  the 
ckas  may  regard  themselves  as  strangers  to  each  other,  meeting  on 
a  steamer. 

An  interesting  passage  of  history,  a  biographical  sketch,  or  other 
selection  may  be  read  before  the  class,  and  then  made  the  subject 
of  conversation.     Reading  and  conversation  should  go  hand  in 
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himd.  If  the  inflnence  of  thu  method  can  be  sent  home  to  the 
families  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  an  additional  advantage  will  be 
gained.  The  yalue  of  fiimily  reading  is  increased  a  hnndred  per 
cent  when  it  is  accompanied  by  free  oonyersation  and  criticd  re- 
marks. 

There  are  certain  roles  respecting  the  occasions  when  particolar 
subjects  should  be  introduced  or  avoided;  respecting  forwardness 
and  reserve ;  proprieties  to  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  different 
classes  of  persons ;  changes  of  style  required  in  diflferent  circum- 
stances, etc.,  which  should  be  taught  at  school.  These  rules  are 
best  learned  in  connection  with  the  conversational  exercises  to  which 
they  relate.  They  should  be  so  applied  as  to  guide  and  elevate  the 
tone  of  conversation  without  fettering  it.' 

But  I  have  already  extended  these  remarke  to  greater  length  than 
I  intended.  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  I  have  not 
over  estimated  the  defects  which  now  exist  in  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing English  grammar;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  sustained  in  the  po- 
sition that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  labor  earnestly  and  perse- 
veringly  for  the  removal  of  these  defects.  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  this  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. If  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object  can  be 
fully  realised,  the  work  will  be  half  performed.  Teachers  wHl  then 
devise  and  multiply  methods  of  their  own ;  grammars  will  be  writ- 
ten with  this  object  distinctly  in  view;  every  recitation,  every 
written  exercise,  and  every  utterance  in  school  will  be  made  to  bear 
in  this  direction ;  and  English  grammar  will  truly  become  ^  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly." 
39 
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We  propose  In  discussing  this  subject  to  consider  ^  hat  a  truly 
liberal  education  is,  to  refer  to  some  defects  which  sec  m  to  eziat, 
and  to  point  out  their  cause  and  remedy. 

The  term.  Liberal  JSklueatum,  as  commonly  used  has  on  acquired 
rather  than  a  generic  signification.  It  is  understood  to  signify  the 
study  of  a  number  of  branches  which  a  pupil  is  required  to  pursue 
in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  an  institution 
authorized  by  charter  to  grant  this  degree.  As  thus  used  it  haa 
not  reference  to  the  quality  of  diacipline,  or  to  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion given,  bat  to  the  quantity.  Irrespective  of  the  facilities  of  im- 
parting instruotiony  or  the  methods  of  culture  pursued,  the  term  is 
alike  applicable. 

The  word  liberal,  as  applied  to  the  number  and  extent  of  a  col- 
legiate course  of  studies,  is  used  with  its  ordinary  signification,  as 
this  course  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  eminently  liberal  and  ex- 
haustive. But  there  is  something  other  to  be  considered  in  securing 
a  liberal  education,  than  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued.  Its 
amplitude  does  not  of  necessity  determine  its  wisdom,  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  culture  imparted  by  it,  is  truly  liberal.  A  man  in  the 
fiiU  maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  who  has  made  all  knowledge 
his  province,  in  looking  back  over  the  whole  field,  may  easily  mark 
out  a  course  of  studies,  which  if  mastered  would  make  a  complete 
scholar.  And  here  the  mistake  has  been  made.  We  have  looked 
at  education  objectively.  We  have  determined  what  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  done  in  order  to  make  a  liberal  scholar,  and  have 
disregarded  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  pupiFs  mind  and  its 
susceptibility  of  being  nourished  by  such  studies.  We  have  mark- 
ed out  a  course  which  must  be  completed  in  four  years,  but  have 
neglected  to  consider  whether  the  pupil's  powers  are  fitted  to 
digest  and  assimilate  it  in  that  time,  or  whether  he  has  arrived  at 
that  intellectual  maturity  necessary  for  the  mastery  of  such  studies, 

rt 
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It  woold  not  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  fare  for  one's  dinner, 
that  could  in  one  sense  be  pronounced  liberal,  embracing  everr 
articleof  diet  known  to  tbe  cumnier ;  but  it  would  not  fellow  because 
every  thing  on  the  bill  was  partaken  o^  that  his  physical  system 
would  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Education  properly  has  reference  to  the  vigor  and  culture  of  the 
mental  faculties  secured  by  a  course  of  study  and  not  to  gormand- 
izbg  knowledge.  "  The  paramount  end,^'  says  Hamilton,  ^*  of  lib- 
eral study  is  the  development  of  the  student's  mind.^ 

The  term  libercU,  therefore,  as  applied  to  education,  is  entitled  to 
a  broader  interpretation,  and  one  which  its  common  meaning  war- 
rants us  in  using.  It  ought  to  signify  the  quality  and  completeness 
of  the  culture  derived,  and  not  the  quantity  of  studies  pursued. 
That  should  be  regarded  as  liberal  which  is  based  on  scientific 
principles.  The  education  given  in  the  primary  school  onght  to  be 
just  as  liberal  as  that  given  in  the  college,  that  is,  it  onght  to  be 
dictated  by  enlightened  views,  adapted  to  the  nature  and  capacity 
to  be  educated,  and  administered  by  weU  directed  practice.  That 
can  never  be  regarded  as  truly  liberal,  however  much  in  quantity, 
which  is  unphilosophic  and  empirical  in  quality. 

What  then  is  a  truly  liberal  education  ?  It  is  one  which  secures 
to  the  pupil  a  full  development  of  his  nature,  in  harmony  with  those 
principles  of  growth  which  the  Creator  has  established.  That  we 
may  know  whether  our  culture  is  correct  we  must  study  and  know 
what  powers  the  pupil  has  in  readiness  to  be  developed  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  progress,  and  what  means  will  best  feed  and 
asttst  nature  to  perfect  her  work. 

At  first,  like  the  tender  plant,  is  the  growing  body,  requiring 
pure  air,  sunlight,  wholesome  food,  and  activity,  and,  of  the  spirit, 
external  and  internal  perception,  warm  feelings  nnchilled  by  decep- 
tion or  disappointment,  a  lively  curiosity,  and  a  loving  confiding 
heart  Later,  in  addition  to  these,  are  more  strikingly  developed, 
memory,  imagination,  a  still  stronger  curiosity  to  know  the  un- 
known and  illimitable,  and  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  And 
still  later,  the  powers  of  reason,  taste,  the  passions,  a  poetic  inagin- 
ation,  the  religious  sense,  and,  ruling  over  all,  the  will. 

To  make  the  education  of  these  powers  liberal  we  must  select, 
from  our  list  of  studies  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  pupil's  nature, 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  the  different  stages  of  its  development 
The  child  at  first  manifests  a  strong  curiosity  to  see,  to  handle,  and 
to  know  about  every  thing  that  attracts  its  attention.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  senses  are  more  than  usually  acute.  It  apprehends  and 
2S 
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lememlien  with  remarkable  precision  eyery  thing  which  it  once 
comprehends,  and  with  mnch  less  effort  than  at  any  snbeeqnent 
period.  This  activity  of  the  senses  should  then  be  fostered.  The 
teaching  should  to  a  great  extent  be  oral.  The  school-room  should 
be  furnished  with  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  descriptiye 
portion  of  the  rudiments  of  every  department  of  learning.  The 
child  never  tires  of  stories  about  animals  and  their  habits, — of  the 
wonders  of  the  sea  and  the  adventures  of  men  upon  its  bosom, — ^the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  races  of  men,  their  modes  of  life,  and 
the  lands  they  dwell  in, — a  desire  for  picture-making,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  children  a  fondness  for  music  These  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions point  unmistakably  to  the  powers  which  nature  has  in  readi- 
ness for  culture.  The  curiosity  to  see  and  to  handle  should  be  cul- 
tivated and  the  gratification  experienced  in  having  this  curiosity 
satisfied  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  growth.  All  the 
elementary  notions  of  form  and  their  combinations, — of  numbers  as 
applicable  to  forms  and  to  objects,— K)f  colors^— K)f  the  passions  and 
desires,  as  love,  and  gratitude,  and  confidence,  should  be  nurtured, 
and  so  exercised  as  to  secure  a  healthy  growth. 

Later,  when  arrived  at  the  period  of  youth,  when  the  memory 
and  the  representative  faculty  are  more  perfectly  developed,  then 
the  instruction  addressed  to  the  senses  may  give  way  to  studies 
wherein  the  material  of  knowledge  which  has  previously  been  acquir- 
ed shall  be  used,  and  exertion  of  mind  will  be  required,  and  wherein 
things  not  readily  understood  shall  be  grappled  with,  and  intellect- 
ual victories  be  won.  The  mind  will  thus  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
its  strength.  This  is  the  period  in  which  geography,  history,  biog- 
raphy, travels,  natural  history  with  the  more  extended  investigation 
of  form  and  number  should  be  pursued.  Every  subject  upon  which 
the  imagination  can  dwell  delighted,  is  relished. 

When  the  youth  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and  can 
reflect  and  reason,  is  touched  with  sentiment,  has  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  and  recognizes  that  which  is  worthy  of  veneration  and 
worship,  then  he  is  prepared  for  the  discipline  and  the  culture 
which  a  more  severe  course  in  the  abstruse  sciences  affords,  the 
sylogism,  the  generalizations  of  science,  original  demonstration,  the 
laws  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  principles  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion, the  honors  due  to  good  men,  and  the  attributes  of  Deity. 

It  is  indeed  important  that  these  two  subjects — ^the  powers  to  be 
educated,  and  the  fit  subjects  to  be  taught — be  carefully  considered. 
But,  even  0/ greater  importance  than  theee  is  it  that  the  instruction  be 
given  by  a  liberal  minded  and  well  instructed  teacher.     It  is  n'l 
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enongli  that  the  proper  ttodim  be  assigiied  to  the  proper  period  of 
derelopment  It  is  the  teacher  who  ia  to  pat  life  and  Titalit}  into 
the  syBtem^  and  the  edacation  which  reanlta  will  he  liberal  in  pro* 
portion  as  he  is  liberal  Without  him,  the  lecture  room,  the  text* 
book,  the  cabinet,  the  library,  the  apparatus,  are  but  the  manakin, 
the  dry  bones  left  to  rattle  in  the  air.  Why  was  it  that  when  Dr. 
Arnold  journeyed  down  from  Bngby,*  the  scene  of  his  early  labors 
and  his  triumphs,  to  the  college  at  Oxford  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  as  a  lecturer  and  a  professor,  he  soon  found  that  that  lecture 
room,  which  under  other  professors  had  been  but  meagerly  attend- 
ed, was  at  once  crowded  to  oyerflowingf  It  was  because  those 
young  men  found  that  the  going  there  was  like  going  up  to  the 
good  feast  It  was  indeed  a  banquet-hall,  and  Juno  nerer  sam<^ 
moned  her  guest<(  to  the  halls  of  Jove,  where  was  spread  a  banquet 
more  magnificent 

One  of  the  prominent  errors  of  our  modem  education,  both  in 
the  primary  school  and  in  the  college,  has  been,  that  we  have  given 
too  much  prominence  to  the  text-book,  and  too  little  to  the  living 
teacher.  If  we  examine  this  matter  historically,  we  find  that  in  the 
yy  early  stages  of  education,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
'^'^  the  art  of  printing,  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher  was  almost  ex- 
clusively relied  on.  The  master  did  not  publish  the  notes  of  his 
teaching,  and  it  is  probable  that  bat  few  copies  were  made  of  them, 
and  those  rather  as  an  after-thought  and  as  preservative  of  the 
words  of  the  master,  than  as  a  text-book  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  pupil  when  he  entered  the  school. '  The  disciples  of  Plato 
wandered  with  him  amid  the  groves  of  the  academy. 

" studious  walks  and  shades," 

while  he  propounded  his  doctrines.  The  pupil  met  the  teacher  and 
the  text-book  in  one  personage,  and  drank  in  wisdom  from  the  liv* 
ing  master.  In  his  very  eye  and  gesture  the  thoughts  were  read 
which  he  uttered.  All  doubts  and  difficulties  were  discussed  and 
solved  as  they  occurred  to  the  learner,  and  the  author's  own  percep- 
tions were  sharpened  and  quickened  by  this  reflex  influence.  ^  Al- 
most all  the  education "  says  Macauley,  '^  of  a  Greek  conusted  in 
talking  and  listening." 

In  Uiter  times,  when  the  art  of  printing  came  into  use,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  old  teachers  were  multiplied  and  scattered 
through  the  civilized  nations,  these  works  began  to  be  studied. 
Still  they  did  not  come  into  immediate  use  as  instruments  of  in* 

•  8tanl«7*s  Life  of  Arnold,  Vol  II.,  p«f«  S54nS.' 
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itraction.  The  only  caltivated  dasa  during  the  dark  ages,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  were  the  priests.  Confleqnently, 
they  had  the  entire  control  of  educaUon.  The  kind  of  instniction 
which  liiey  gave  was  naturally  snch  as  most  intimately  concerned 
their  vocation.  The  schoob  were  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  instita- 
tions.  The  conrse  of  instractbn  was  snch  as  to  give  an  exclusive 
education.  The  living  teacher  was  still  in  the  ascendent  and  the 
books  of  the  old  masters  were  yet  only  subsidiary  to  his  designs. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  education  could  no  longer  be 
circumscribed.  The  masses^  who  for  centuries  had  been  beeotted 
in  ignorance,  were  to  be  aroused  from  their  stupor.  The  art  of 
printing  had  put  within  their  reach  the  literature  of  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity.  Those  matchless  conceptions  which  the  sages 
of  the  academy  and  the  forum  had  uttered,  found  a  lodgment  in 
minds  from  which  the  ^ark  of  intelligence  was  not  wholly  extin* 
guished,  though  enshrouded  in  the  mists  and  darkness  of  that  be- 
nighted period;  and  when  the  voice  of  Luther  rang  through 
Europe,  proclaiming  that  reli^ous  intolerence  should  be  no  more, 
the  power  of  an  exclusive  education  was  forever  broken. 

In  our  day  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  pkce  from  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  teachers  of  antiquity,  the  text-book  hav- 
ing become  omnipotent  and  the  teacher  a  cipher  in  the  comparison. 
In  whatever  grade  of  schools,  he  who  has  mastered  a  system,  and 
is  himself  an  independent  artist,  ia  the  exception.  The  teacher  has 
thus  become  degraded  to  a  menial  position,  and  the  text-book  stands 
up  before  him  and  hides  him  from  view. 

. The  school  has  thus  lost  the  freshness,  the  vitality,  and  inspira 

tion  which  in  early  times  it  had.  The  dull  and  lifeless  book,  to  the 
pupil  unskilled  in  habits  of  study,  appears  repulsive,  and  he  too 
often  comes  to  abominate  the  school  and  all  connected  with  it 

The  influence  of  this  error  is  easily  traceable  to  the  making  of 
text-books.  The  author,  believing  that  it  is  his  province  to  make  a 
text-book  and  a  teacher  bound  together  in  one  volume,  has  not  con- 
fined his  labors  to  his  legitimate  business,  writing  the  elements  of  a 
science ;  but  he  has  put  in  along  with  them  much  trifling  minuti», 
and  his  own  method  of  teaching  it,  taking  it  for  granted  that  teach- 
ing is  merely  an  imitative  art,  and  that  every  one  can  follow  precise- 
ly in  his  footsteps.  As  a  consequence  we  have  books  of  &miliar 
science,  and  science  made  easy,  and  science  without  a  teacher,  and 
milk  and  water  dilutions  till  the  veriest  babe  would  be  troubled  to 
find  any  nourishment  therein. 

Fh>m  this  elevation  of  the  text-book,  and  consequent  degredadon 
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of  the  teaoher,  have  sprung  xnaDy  eviU,  and  canaed  our  edneatbr 
to  be  in  many  respects  illiberal  and  miphilosophic.  In  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Boston,  occurs  this  statement :  *'  Another  general  defect 
is  the  want  of  profitable  employment  for  the  children,  especially  in 
the  lowest  classes.  Qo  into  any  of  these  schools  at  any  time  of 
day,  and  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  if  not  in  forty-nine  oat  of  fifty, 
three-foarths  of  the  pnpils  will  be  found  without  profitable  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  time  of  these  children  is  wasted,  for  precious 
months  and  years  in  succession.  But  this  great  waste  of  time  is 
not  the  only  evil  arising  from  this  defect.  Many  bad  habits  are 
formed.  The  strength  of  the  teacher,  which  should  be  expended 
in  teaching,  is  necessarily  taxed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  incessant 
vigilance  and  care  requisite  to  keep  these  idlers  out  of  mischief  and 
to  secure  some  reasonable  degree  of  stillness."* 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  here  complained  of?  Is 
it  not  that  the  teacher  goes  to  the  school  with  the  expectation  that 
the  pupils  will  study  and  find  out  what  they  need  to  know  from  a 
text-book,  and  that  he  himself  is  simply  to  superintend  the  study 
and  hear  them  recite  their  lessons  ?  It  is  the  text-book  that  the 
pupil  is  to  meet  at  the  school-room,  and  commune  with,  and  be 
instructed  by,  and  not  the  teacher.  Is  not  this  the  impression  enter- 
tained by  even  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  in  the  ui^raded  schools  throughout  the 
land  I  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  results  of  this  evil  in  the  mis- 
erable reading,  and  drawling  tones,  which  we  hear  in  the  primary 
school,  and  in  the  pupil's  ignorance  of  the  many  primary  notions 
which  their  faculties  are  expressly  fitted  to  apprehend. 

Another  evil  which  results  from  this  want  of  personality  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  imperfect  classification ;  a  failure  to  discover 
the  nature,  the  peculiarities,  the  inner  Ufe  of  the  pupil ;  a  neglect 
to  come  into  intimate  and  tender  sympathy  with  him,  and  then  to 
ply  him  with  such  labors  as  are  suited  to  his  tastes,  his  talents,  his 
powers  of  endurance,  and  his  susceptibility  <^  thinking.  Instead, 
the  almost  universal  habit  is  to  treat  all  with  the  same  diet,  and  to 
dole  it  out  from  the  text-book  by  the  page,  and  if  all  do  not  fatten 
alike  on  this  unvarying  regimen,  the  fortunates  are  pronounced  apt 
to  learn,  and  are  petted,  while  the  unfortunates  are  classed  as  dunces 
and  blockheads,  and,  if  they  ever  know  anything,  it  is  what  they 
learn  outside  of,  or  after  they  leave  school.  The  result  is,  that  the 
pupil's  individuality  is  not  recognized,  and  consequently  is  not  de- 

*  anoted  io  Report  of  the  School  CommittM  of  Boston,  1863,  pftft  11 
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Teloped;  and  rontiDe  teaching  settlefl  down  like  night  npon  tha 
school,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit  and  example. 

Bat  illiberal  and  nnsound  edacation  is  not  confined  to  the  prima- 
ry school  The  results  of  the  errors  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
propagated  and  multiplied  as  we  ascend.  There  is  perhaps  no 
branch  of  study  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  wonder,  the  curi- 
osity, and  the  imagination  of  the  pupil,  as  that  of  Geography.  It 
has  to  do  with  strange  lands  and  scenes,  from  the  sterile  and 
monotonous  regions  of  the  poles,  to  the  boundless  rerdnre  and 
magnificence  of  the  tropics, — ^the  fauna  and  fiora  scattered  up  and 
down  the  earth,  filling  every  region  with  life,  activity,  and  beauty. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  great  deep,  with  the  currents,  which,  like  the 
veins  in  the  body  of  a  huge  monster  course  throngh  every  part, 
with  its  fleets  that  sail  to  distant  climes,  and  its  balmy  breathings 
upon  the  land.  In  the  hands  of  a  living  teacher  fully  imbued  with 
his  subject,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  master,  such  a  science  as  this  is 
fitted  to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest,  even  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
the  pupil  But  with  the  ordinary  teacher  the  results  attained  are 
the  memorizing  a  few  facts  and  figures,  and  names  and  distances, 
bald  and  bare,  wherein  the  pupils  memory  is  exercis^  and  his 
powers  of  application  and  plodding  are  increased,  but  wherein  the 
true  field  of  his  labors  is  scarcely  entered  and  the  rich  rare  fruits 
are  left  unplucked.  To  remedy  the  evil  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  treat  Physical  Geography  as  a  separate  branch,  fer  more  advanc- 
ed and  mature  studies,  and  of  thus  divorcing  Physical  from  Political 
and  Mathematical  Geography.  But  this  is  reversing  the  true  and 
natural  order,  and  addbg  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  ordinary 
course.  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  naturally  precedes 
Aat  of  the  political  and  mathenuitica],  and  should  form  the  basis 
and  framework  of  every  other  part  of  the  science. 

But  even  more  striking  than  in  any  other  common  school  branch 
are  the  defects  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  grammar.  The  end 
which  seems  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  course  pursued,  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  jNiTM,  or  what  is  equivalent,  to  analyze^  analysis  being 
merely  an  abridged  form  of  parsing.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course,  mattering  little  how  long  continued,  the  labors 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  thifr result;  and  it  is 
not  an  occurrence  at  all  imfrequent  that  the  pupil  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  grammatical  studies,  uses  incorrect  langnage  in  conversa- 
tion, and  has  little  facility  in  graceful  or  even  correct  writing.  We 
judge  of  a  tree  by  its  frnits.  And  if  after  years  of  labor  and 
study  he  is  unable  to  speak  or  write  with  propriety,  the  course  pur* 
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sued  most  be  regarded  as  unsound  Indeed,  a  casual  examinatioii 
of  the  subject  will  convince  one  of  tbe  justness  of  the  conclusion, 
and  that  the  results  are  such  as  we  ought  to  expect.  If  the  pupil 
devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  principles,  the  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions of  a  grammar,  and  simply  learns,  as  a  result,  to  apply  these 
principles  to  parsing,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  power  and 
facility  of  expressing  thought  will  be  materially  increased  thereby. 
If  one  wishes  to  become  a  practical  surgeon,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  anatomy  and  rules  for  manipulating 
with  surgical  instruments ;  but  he  enters  the  dissecting-room  and 
by  long  continued  and  careful  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  compe- 
tent instructor  he  tests  rules  and  principles  by  trial-practice,  until 
he  acquires  skill  in  the  art.  80  in  music  One  may  study  rules  for 
fingering  and  playing  the  scale  all  his  days,  and  unless  he  practices, 
and  developes  a  familiarity  with  its  execution  by  repeated  efforts,  his 
studies  will  be  fruitless. 

To  teach  the  use  of  language  successfully  it  must  be  developed 
from  within,  by  a  judicious  training  and  use  of  those  gifts  which, 
the  Creator  has  implanted  there.  A  memorizing  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  of  parsing,  even  of  idiomatic  phrases  is  not  the 
method  of  developing  language  which  nature  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. For,  after  all  our  reasonings  and  plans  of  education,  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  course  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  faculties  and  the  conditions  of  their  growth. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  study  so  noble,  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  language  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  love  for  its 
investigation  and  a  taste  for  the  graces  of  speech  by  compelling  him 
to  commit  to  memory  and  to  apply  in  parsing,  the  dry  rules  and 
exceptions  of  the  text-book.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  teacher  who  is  himself  in  love  with  the  theme. 

But  meagemess  of  results  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  common 
school.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  the 
culture  actually  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our 
higher  institutions,  by  tbe  course  of  instruction  commonly  employ- 
ed is  truly  liberal,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  whether  it  bears  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  them.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  some  hundred  and  thirty  colleges  in  the 
XTnited  States,  graduating  annually  some  two  thousand  students 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  all  studying  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  yet  where  are  our  real  classical  scholars, — ^that  is  those 
who  pursue  a  generous  course  of  reading  of  classic  authors  aside 
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ftom  tihe  mere  text-books  of  their  college  days  t  It  would  not  sur^ 
prise  as  if  the  namber  in  a  generation  could  be  counted  upon  one's 
finger-ends. 

But  suppose  we  make  the  standard  of  judgment  less  severe. 
How  many  of  the  boys  who  are  reading  the  classic  authors  in  our 
colleges  have  a  taste  for,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  writings  of 
those  immortal  authors  f  Does  the  eye  sparkle  with  delight  and 
the  heart  thrill  with  joy  in  recognition  of  great  thought  and  noble 
sentiment  f  It  is  feared  that  there  are  few  whose  hearts  are  thus 
touched  and  warmed.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  (act  to  believe 
that  the  thrill  of  joy  and  sparkle  of  the  eye  has  been  oftener  occasion- 
ed  by  the  escape  from  a  recitation,  or  the  striking  of  the  bell  which 
proclaims  the  lesson  ended.  Is  it  a  practice  at  all  common  among 
students  to  consult  the  opinions  and  principles  of  a  Greek  or  a  Latin 
author  in  order  to  be  influenced  by  them,  or  to  discuss  them,  or 
does  he  often  take  the  pains  to  read  a  line  beyond  the  lesson 
prescribed  ? 

We  may  take  even  a  still  lower  standard  of  criticism.  From 
four  to  six  years  are  ^nt  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the 
purpose  as  is  alledged,  of  the  discipline  and  the  culture  which  is 
thereby  acquired — that  is,  culture  and  discipline  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. And  yet  how  many  of  all  those  who  study  the  classics  are 
ever  materially  influenced  in  their  style  of  thought,  of  conversation, 
of  writing,  by  the  classic  authors  I  We  rarely  recognize  the  severe 
style  of  the  old  authors  in  the  students'  exercises.  Do  they  in 
reading  the  text  of  these  languages  comprehend  the  idea  of  the 
author,  or  recognize  the  peculiar  style  in  which  he  writes  ?  If  wo 
are  to  judge  by  the  tone  and  moduUtion  of  their  reading  it  would 
be  inferred  that  the  almost  universal  practice  is  simply  to  call  the 
words  without  regard  to  the  style  or  even  the  thought  of  the 
author.  In  making  the  translation,  too,  it  is  rare  that  they  succeed 
in  framing  the  English  so  as  to  preserve  the  peculiarities,  or  even 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  style  in  the  original..  It  is  true  that 
the  pupil  learns  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words  in  ordina- 
ry use,  and  to  explain  the  constructions  peculiar  to  the  language. 
If  a  phrase  is  found  idiomatic  the  rule  or  exception  of  syntax  is 
searched  for  which  covers  the  case,  and  the  pupil  thus  succeeds  in 
turning  a  dead  into  a  living  language.  But  even  here  there  is  often 
a  lack  of  taste  and  discrimination  exercised  in  naaking  the  transla- 
tions. It  is  often  indifferent  English,  and  sometimes  not  even 
grammatical. 

About  one-half  the  time  spent  in  a  collegiate  course,  and  m, 
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preparation  tberefor,  is  given  to  these  studies.  Are  the  fruits  whifh 
result  therefrom  to  the  mass  of  those  who  pursue  them  truly  liberal 
and  satis&ctoryf  Is  it  economical  for  all  those  desirii^  a  libera, 
education  to  pursue  them  f  These  are  questions  which  we  should 
not  fear  to  propose  and  to  discuss. 

But  waiving  their  consideration  for  the  present,  let  us  examine 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  study  required 
for  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education.  The  American  college  was 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  English  colleges  which  are  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  office  of  the 
latter  being  to  grant  degrees  to  pupils  presented  from  the  former  as 
ready  for  graduation.  In  the  early  American  college  the  course  of 
study  consisted  in  the  main  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 
The  time  devoted  to  this  course,  after  a  preparatory  training,  was 
four  years.  The  pupil  was  constantly,  and,  as  is  believed,  profitably 
employed  upon  these  studies.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the 
first  colleges  in  this  country,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
the  natural  and  experimental  sciences.  The  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  greatly  enlarged.  Consequently  new  branches  of 
learning  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  until  at  present 
some  twenty-five  new  studies  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
There  are  embraced  in  a  full  college  course,  as  at  present  pursued, 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics— comprising  Algebra,  Greometry,  Trigo- 
nometry plain  and  spherical.  Surveying,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Analytical  Mechanics,  Differential  Calculus,  and 
Celestial  Mechanics ;  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Botany,  Physi- 
ology, Zodlogy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geol- 
ogy, Civil  En^neering,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Political  Economy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  Ethics,  Evidences  of  Religion,  Psychol 
ogy,  Essay  writing.  Declamations  and  Elocution.  Such  is  the 
schedule  of  the  studies  which  a  boy  is  required  to  pursue  in  order 
to  graduate  at  the  present  time.  It  embraces  the  elements  of 
nearly  all  the  sciences  which  have  been  systematized.  Being  con- 
sidered as  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  very  liberal  course  of  study.  The  colleges  of  the 
TJaited  States  have  adopted  substantially  the  same  courae,  and  with 
what  facilities  they  have,  are  teaching  it 

This  course   of  study,  when   compared  with  that  which  was 

adopted  by  the  colleges  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  presents 

a  striking  contrast.      If  four  years  were  then  profitably  employed 

in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  is  the  same  period 
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BOW  more  profitably  employed  upon  a  coarse  where  there  havw 
been  added  some  twenty-five  new  branches  t  Is  the  education  de- 
rived from  the  latter  coarse  more  liberal  than  that  secured  by  the 
former  f  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  any  studies,  but  a  constant 
increase;  even  more  both  of  classics  and  mathematics  being  re- 
quired now  than  formerly.  The  question  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  this  form — ^if  eight  ounces  of  bread  are  sufficient  for  a  man's 
breakfast,  and  his  hunger  is  therewith  satisfied,  will  his  appetite  or 
his  condition  be  improved  by  compelling  him  to  eat  forty  ounces. 

Could  a  revelation  have  been  made  to  an  educator  living  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  change  to  be  made  in  the 
course  of  collegiate  studies  in  the  succeeding  half  century,  what 
would  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  reflections  in  reasoning  upon  its 
probable  effect?  Would  they  not  have  been  something  like  the 
following :  At  present  the  pupil  has  no  more  studies  than  he  is  able 
successfully  to  master.  He  can  pursue  a  branch  continuously  and 
without  interruption,  l^me  is  given  for  reflection  and  careful  in- 
vestigation«  The  mind  is  held  delighted  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  truths  he  investigates.  What  is  learned  is  received 
with  a  hearty  relish.  Rest  and  relaxation  succeed  to  toil,  and  the 
mind  is  strengthened  and  invigorated  in  conformity  to  the  natural 
laws  of  growth. 

But,  if  twenty-five  new  branches  be  added  to  the  present  course, 
and  the  time  for  pursuing  them  renudns  the  same,  the  pupil  will 
find  himself  beset  and  harassed  with  severe  labors  on  every  side. 
With  an  average  of  forty  weeks  of  study  to  the  year,  he  has  in  four 
years  one  hundred  and  sixty  weeks.  At  a  moderate  estimate  one- 
third  of  this  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  classics,  leaving,  we  will 
say,  one  hundred  weeks,  which,  divided  among  twenty-five  studies, 
will  give  about  four  weeks,  on  an  average,  to  each.  The  time  that 
can  be  devoted  to  each  study  will  thus  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  that  required  for  the  thorough  mastery 
of  any  science,  or,  if  the  time  is  protracted  by  pursuing  a  number 
of  branches  coordinately,  he  will  find  his  labors  so  broken  and  dis- 
tracted by  other  labors  pressing  upon  him,  that  he  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  dispirited.  He  will  go  daily  to  the  recitation-room 
with  a  feeling  of  dread,  or  if  he  is  able  to  master  his  lessons  thor- 
oughly, so  as  to  stand  up  creditably  in  his  class,  he  will  find  that 
the  constant  wear  upon  his  physical  and  nervous  energies  will  be  &tal 
to  that  healthy  growth  and  development  which  his  education  ought 
primarily  to  secure.  He  will  learn  to  prepare  for  a  recitation  and 
an  examination,  and  when  these  are  past  he  will  be  gkd  to  dismiss 
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from  his  thoughts  what  has  been  associated  in  his  mind  only  with 
pain.  He  will  have  neither  the  time,  the  inclination,  nor  the  energy 
to  follow  oat  the  results  of  his  stadies,  nor  to  paraue  a  fall  course 
of  reading  upon  the  subjects  to  which  he  has  attended.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  one  tezt-book,  he  will  be 
hurried  into  another,  and  thus  to  the  end.  The  true  aim  of  his  la- 
bors will  hardly  be  thought  of,  beyond  that  of  being  able  at  the 
dose  to  attach  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  his  name,  and 
of  passing  as  one  who  is  liberally  educated. 

Such  would  naturally  be  the  course  of  reflection  of  one  looking 
prospectively  upon  the  changes  to  be  effected.  And  what  are  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  collegiate  education, 
after  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  changes  incident  have 
actually  taken  placet 

Edward  Everett,  and  no  better  authority  upon  a  topic  like  this 
can  be  cited,  said  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  Harvard 
University,  "The  objection  lies  rather  in  the  other  direction, 
namely,  that  the  student  is  taken  over  more  ground  in  a  short  time 
than  he  is  able  thoroughly  to  explore ;  and  that,  of  the  branches  of 
study  to  which  his  attention  is  called,  all  can  not  be  equally  im- 
portant for  the  future  uses  of  life  in  its  various  callings.  These 
difficulties  are  usually  serious,  and  among  those  with  which  it  ia 
hardest  to  deal.  They  are  the  direct  opposite  of  those  which  were 
felt  under  the  ancient  systems  of  education,  in  which  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  the  professory  branches,  principally  the  divinity,  rheto- 
ric, and  logic  of  the  schools  were  exclusively  taught ;  and  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  goes,  scarce  anything  was  done 
in  the  way  of  direct  preparation  for  the  secular  callings  of  life.  In 
striving  to  remove  these  objections  oursemioaries  have  perhaps  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  They  have  so  multiplied  the  list  of  academ- 
ical studies,  that  in  the  period  of  four  years  assigned  to  the  colle- 
giate course — with  the  usual  allowance  for  vacations — ^three  months 
is  the  a^regate  of  the  time  which  would  be  given  to  any  one 
branch,  if  equal  attention  were  paid  to  all,  reckoning  the  two  ancient 
languages  but  as  one  study  and  the  modem  languages  as  another.*' 

Dr.  Pusy  in  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
England,  thus  remarks  upon  this  subject :  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  present,  to  make  some  provision  towards  relieving  the  can- 
didates for  honors.  Because  we  have  so  far  simply  added  greatly 
to  their  burdens ;  we  have  imposed  upon  them  a  double  examina- 
tion, and  a  certain  quantity  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  we  have 
given  them  no  assistance  or  compensation  whatever.    Unless  we  do 
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tomelihing  ia  tliia  dmoUoDt  ihe  meaaaiea  which  we  have  agreed 
upon  in  convocation  will  break  down  altogether." 

President  Wayland,  in  hia  admirable  work  on  University  edaca- 
tion  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  speaking  upon  thia  topic, 
naea  the  following  very  strong  and  pointed  language:  "Can  the 
work  that  is  marked  oat  in  the  coarse  of  stadies  in  any  of  oar  Col- 
leges be  performed  in  four  yean?  Is  there  any  proportion  between 
the  labor  to  be  dpne  and  the  time  in.  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  t 
*  *  *  The  course  of  study  in  the  £ngli3h  Universities  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  students  enter  the  University  from  the  beat  of 
grammar  schools,  and  yet  those  who  are  candidates  for  honors  are 
obliged  to  study  industriously,  and  frequentiy  intensely.  If  this  is, 
therefore,  a  fidr  measure  of  what  a  student  can  do,  what  must  be  the 
result  if  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  Uibor  be  imposed  upon 
him  t    It  must  be  evident  that  he  can  not  do  it  well" 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  Universities  viewed  the  activ- 
ity of  the  pupil  as  the  great  means  of  cultivation,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  importance;  whereas, 
unce  that  invention.  Universities,  in  general,  have  gradually  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they  possess  of  rousing 
the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often  content  to  act  as  mere 
oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful,  it  would  almost  seem,  that 
Fust  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this 
is  neither  the  principal  nor  the  proper  purpose  of  a  University. 
Every  writer  on  academical  eduqation  from  every  comer  of  Europe 
proclaims  the  abuse." 

The  view  we  were  led  to  anticipate,  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  de- 
libevate  opinions  of  those  who  confessedly  stand  at  the  head  of 
scholars  and  teachers.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  even  in  the  high- 
est grade  of  academic  culture,  there  are  defects.  The  College, 
which,  par  excellence^  is  characterized  for  giving  a  liberal  education, 
is  giving  an  education  which,  in  some  respects,  is  illiberal  and  un- 
sound. In  that  very  particular  in  which,  at  first  view,  it  would 
seem  that  the  College  is  justiy  entitied  to  the  character  of  being 
libera],  namely,  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  exhaustiveness  of  its 
course  of  study,  in  that  is  found  one  of  its  serious  defects.  The 
great  number  of  studies  pursued  in  a  limited  time,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  instead  of  making  it  lib- 
eral and  complete,  is  an  element  of  its  illiberality  and  unsoundneaa. 

It  is  a  frict  that  can  not  be  disguised,  that  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence once  entertained  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  has  been 
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■eriously  impaired,  and  may  we  not  look  for  ita  explanation  in  the 
changes  to  which  we  have  alladedf  As  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  it 
lias  no  significance  whatever  beyond  that  of  A.  B.  It  is  the  index 
or  exponent  to  the  &ct  that  at  least  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
graduation.  It  is  conferred  on  any  one  who  applies  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  whatever  may  have  been  his  occupation.  Why  grant 
this  second  degree  if  merely  time,  with  no  additional  culture,  be 
required?  Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  advisable,  if  the  degree  is  to 
be  granted,  to  require  that  a  liberal  course  of  study  be  pursued  as  a 
pfe-requisite,  and  thus  give  it  a  meaning  and  a  value  ? 

From  the  views  which  we  have  presented,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  defects  in  education,  as  weU  in  the  higher  institutions  as 
in  the  primary  and  common  schools;  that  there  is  lack  of  judgment 
and  skill  exercised  in  arranging  the  order  and  course  of  studies ; 
that  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  failure  to  give  a  truly  liberal  culture, 
which  is  the  pupifs  right  at  every  stage  of  his  progress. 

Having  thus  freely  pointed  out  some  errors  in  education,  it  be- 
comes us  to  inquire  for  the  cause  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  there  can  be  but  one 
cause  assigned.  Education  has  never  been  treated  as  a  science,  nor 
teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 

In  almost  every  other  field  of  inquiry  the  results  of  investigation 
are  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  in  this.  In  the  practice  of 
this  art  the  rankest  empiricism  prevails.  How  could  we  ezpect  the 
results  to  be  other  than  unphilosophic  and  crude. 

Teaching  is  itself  an  art.  But  all  art  is  based  on  science.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  certain  approximation  to  perfection  in  the  art 
except  through  the  attainment  and  application  of  scientific  principles. 

The  teacher  may  disregard  science.  He  may  learn  to  teach  by 
observing  how  others  do  it.  He  may  thus  imitate  and  may  habit- 
ually and  very  conscientiously  repeat  the  copy  to  others;  but  he 
has  thus  only  learned  to  follow  a  copy,  and  can  only  teach  others 
an  imitation.     This  is  the  method  of  the  empiric. 

But  teaching  can  not  rest  upon  a  foundation  so  narrow  and  inse- 
cure. Empiricism,  it  is  true,  is  the  mother  of  science,  inasmuch  as 
it  precedes  it,  and  from  it  science  is  developed.  We  learn  a  thing 
empirically  before  we  do  philosophically.  But  empirical  knowledge 
can  not  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind.  It  does  not  rest  contented  with  a 
fact  It  turns  back  and  traces  its  history — its  cause.  Thus,  to 
perception  succeeds  reflection.  The  mass  of  the  human  fJEunily 
never  stop  to  pursue  the  latter  process ;  hence,  the  reason  why  so 
many  are  satisfied  with  empiricism. 
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The  teacher  ehonld  net,  then,  rest  satisfled  with  the  imitation 
of  hia  modeL  He  should  seek  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
copy,  analyse  and  clearly  seize  the  principles  that  expoond  how  it 
is,  and  why  it  is.  He  is  then  no  longer  an  empiric,  a  mere  imita- 
tor, bnt  he  has  the  resources  within  himself  to  become  an  indepen- 
dent artist 

The  Creator  has  estabiished  laws  for  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man Acuities.  Those  laws  are  fixed  and  immutable.  And  though 
there  are  differences  of  temperament,  of  passion,  of  will,  yet  the 
deTclopment  of  these  faculties  proceeds  upon  principles  which  are 
common  to  all  and  in  all  generations.  If  a  human  being  is  found 
in  whom  the  growth  of  the  mental  powers  does  not  proceed  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles,  he  is  regarded  as  an  anomaly.  These 
laws  are  as  uniform  and  as  unvarying  as  those  which  govern  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  human  system,  and  we  calculate  with  as 
much  certainty  upon  the  operation  of  their  conditions,  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  upon  the  existence  of  the  delicate  rami- 
fications of  the  nervous  systeuL  These  laws  are  equally  susceptible 
of  being  reduced  to  system,  to  science. 

And  yet|  the  operations  of  these  laws  have  been  less  subject  to  the 
tests  of  reason  and  reflection,  than  almost  any  other  department  of 
human  wisdom.  Where  is  the  Guvier  or  the  Agassiz  of  the  teach- 
ing science !  The  laws  of  form  and  number,  among  the  most  beau- 
tifol  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  have  been  traced  out 
and  expressed,  even  to  the  conception  of  those  sublime  forces  which 
govern  the  masses  of  the  material  Universe.  History  has  been  read 
by  the  light  of  Philosophy,  and  its  several  sciences  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  tests  of  analytic  acuteness,  and  the  elements 
reduced  to  the  most  surprising  and  unexpected  simplicity.  But  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  work  upon  the  science  of  Education,  that 
science  of  all  others  the  most  noble,  the  most  comprehensive,  that 
is  in  any  way  exhaustive  or  satisfactory. 

It  is  true  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  teaching 
during  the  last  half  century.  We  have,  as  it  were,  been  feeling  our 
way  in  the  dark,  and  have  gradually  been  coming  to  the  light  To 
the  banning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  education  was  abandoned 
almost  exclusively  to  routine  teaching.  But  at  its  opening  that  in- 
tellectual movement  which  b^;an,  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 
aroused  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  splendid  triumphs  of  modem 
science,  was  felt  also  in  education.  Education  began  to  be  subjected 
to  the  tests  of  method  and  reflection.  The  leading  improvement 
which  has  resulted,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  modem 
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■ysteotf  of  in^traction,  is  analysiB.  From  this  have  origiiisted  the 
most  satis&ctoiy  and  sorprisbg  resultB.  Bat  in  the  application  of 
this  admirable  method,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  methods^  we  are 
still  wandering  with  uncertain  step.  Of  this  hct,  the  errors  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  bear  ample  testimony. 

Education,  therefore,  has  not  as  jet  been  fully  treated  as  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  equally  and  even  more  strikingly  evident  that  teaching 
has  never  been  a  learned  profession.  Much  may  be  said  about  the 
elevated  aim  of  teaching,  and  its  worthiness  as  a  calling,  and  its 
claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  These  are  in- 
deed worthy  themes,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  estab- 
lished and  defended  are  of  the  most  weighty  and  convincing  char- 
acter.   They  are  indeed  unanswerable. 

But  the  proof  that  teaching  has  an  elevated  aim,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  ranked  as  a  learned  profession,  can  never  make  it  such* 
Where  are  the  members  of  this  profession  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  study  in  the  science  and  in  the  practice  of  teaching? 
Where  are  the  schools  that  are.  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  this 
science  ? 

In  Theology,  in  Medicine,  in  Law,  and  even  in  War,  there  are 
schools  in  which  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  these  sciences  are 
thoroughly  taught.  These  schools  are  designed  exclusively  to  im- 
part professional  skill.  Their  courses  of  study  are  selected  with 
this  view.  A  learned  body  of  men  preside  over  them,  and  give  in- 
struction in  the  various  departments.  A  person  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  these  studies,  and  has  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
art  which  he  is  to  practice,  may  justly  be  entitled  to  a  rank  in  a 
learned  profession. 

But  what  is  the  &ct  in  regard  to  teaching  ?  There  have  been,  it 
is  true,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Normal  Schools  es- 
tablished for  preparing  teachers. 

But  it  is  only  the  common  school  teacher  who  has,  as  yet,  given 
any  time  to  preparation  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The  teachers  in 
the  higher  institutions  have  given  no  attention  to  professional  train- 
ing in  schools  established  for  the  purpose,  for  no  such  schools  exist. 
The  Professor  in  a  college  is  conunonly  selected  on  account  of  his 
eminence  as  a  scholar;  not  because  he  manifests  professional  skill, 
and  in  some  cases  never  having  had  a  day's  practice  in  teaching,  till 
he  is  installed  in  the  professor's  chair.  A  man  in  middle  life  is 
appointed  to  a  professorship.  He  has  been  a  score  of  years  gradu- 
ated. He  stood  well  as  a  scholar  in  his  college  days,  has  had  ordi- 
nary ssccess  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  has  never  had  any 
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training  or  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  from  his  temperament  and 
habits  would  seem  to  have  little  aptness  for  the  art  This  is  the 
history  of  many  of  his  claaa. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  the  most  brilliant  scholar  is  often  the 
most  indifferent  teacher.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Without  special 
training  in  the  art  of  communicating  truth,  he  who  learns,  as  it  were, 
by  intuition,  can  not  adapt  his  teaching  to  those  who  are  slow  of 
apprehension,  who  usually  embrace  a  large  portion  of  every  class. 
Hence,  the  habit  of  selecting  the  teacher  on  account  of  his  excel* 
lence  as  a  schohus  simply,  without  professional  training,  proves,  in 
many  cases,  a  lamentable  &ilure. 

Not  only  is  there  no  preparatory  professional  training  required 
for  College  Professors,  but  they  do  not  keep  up  any  professional 
organization,  and  have  no  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
Professors  of  one  college  do  not  meet  those  of  another  college 
where  the  subject  of  teaching  is  discussed.  They  do  not  compare 
the  principles  of  their  practice,  nor  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  phi- 
losophy  of  their  art  In  some  respects  their  practice  is  governed 
by  no  settled  principles. 

This  statement  may  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  a  practice 
which  was  the  subject  of  personal  investigation.  Being  engaged 
^me  years  ago  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages to  boys,  preparatory  to  their  entrance  to  college,  I  was  de- 
arous  of  knowing  what  system  of  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages was  likely  to  prevail  among  American  scholars,  that,  by 
adopting  it,  my  pupils  might  be  correctly  initiated  in  these  studies* 
I  accordingly  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  upon  this  subject  to  several 
professors  of  languages  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  replies  to 
these  letters  represent  the  opinions  and  practice  prevailing  in  col- 
leges in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States.  That  the  result 
of  these  inquiries  may  be  accurately  represented,  such  extracts  from 
the  replies  as  relate  to  this  subject,  by  permisuon  of  the  writers,  are 
given. 

raOlI  CHABLBB  ASTHOV,  LL.n.,  PROF.  OF   AKOHHT  LANOUAOES  TX  COLUmUA 
OOLLEOS,  K.  T. 

In  your  favor  of  the  eighth  inst.  yon  ask,  "What  pronunciation  is  eventnally 
to  prevail  in  this  countiy  in  referniee  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoages?"  The 
answer  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  long  as  so  many  of  our  Colleges  retain  the  Eng- 
lish system,  and  so  many  of  their  gradnates  are  employed  in  the  bosinees  of  in* 
stmction,  this  mode  of  pronouncing  will  natundly  have  the  preponderance.  It 
IS,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  system  utterly  erroneous,  and  can  not,  for  one 
moment,  compare  with  that  followed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  this 
latter,  tcKS  labors  itself  under  very  grave  errorsi  My  own  mode  of  prononnobig, 
and  the  one  which  I  give  to  my  pupils^  is  of  an  edxitie  character,  and  proftaoe 
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to  euU  ftmn  all  systems  whatever  is  good.    It  fbUows,  faoweyer,  the  Continental 
method  veiy  oloselj.    In  Greek  we  give  prondy  a  decided  preference  to  oocenL 

FROM  H.  B.  HACKETTi  D.  D.,  PBOF.  OP  GREEK  DT  VSWTON  THBOLOGrCAL 
BCHOOLi 


The  want  of  nniformity  in  the  Greek  pronunciation  is  certainly  a  great  evil 
In  m  J  present  situation  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  train  the  students  in  that  branch 
of  study,  as  it  belongs  to  the  College.  I  was  taught  myself  to  pronounce  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  our  own  language,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit  have  ad- 
hered to  that  system.  I  have  thought  that  if  I  were  a  teacher  of  the  elements 
of  Greek,  I  should  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  modem  Greek;  first,  because 
I  am  persuaded  tliat  it  comes  nearer  to  the  old  pronunciation  than  any  other ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  would  form  so  easy  a  transition  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  modem  Greek.  *  Some  of  our  teachers  follow  that  method,  but  it  has  not 
been  general.  At  Cambridge,  I  believe  they  adopt  a  few  of  the  sounds,  but  do 
not  carry  out  the  system  ildly..  If  the  College  Professors  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  some  rale  or  express  some  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  command  at- 
tention and  apply,  at  leasts  a  partial  correction  to  the  eviL  Our  schools  act  so 
independently  of  one  another,  and  our  literary  men  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
consultation  and  personal  intercourse,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  difficult  to  se- 
cure the  agreement  in  such  matters  that  would  be  desirable. 

FROX  JAMES  R.  BOISE,  LL.  D^  PROF.  OF  GREBE  IK  MICHIOAK  TjmYERSITT. 

In  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  quite  undecided 
While  in  Europe,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  German  method,  but  in  my  own 
teaching  I  have  mainly  followed  the  English,  (exoept  that  I  observe  the  Greek 
accent  in  my  pronunciation.)  Since  I  have  been  in  Michigan,  I  have  rather  in- 
clined to  ^he  Continental  pronunciation  of  Greek,  more  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience than  for  any  other  reason,  because  the  majority  of  those  around  me  are 
accustomed  to  that  method.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  prevail 
more  and  more.  I  despair,  however,  of  ever  seeing  in  my  day  a  uniform  method 
adopted  in  this  country,  though  with  you  I  deem  it  a  desirable  object.  In  the 
present  state  of  things  I  always  advise  others  to  follow  whichever  system  best 
suits  their  own  inclination. 

FROM  W.  S.  TYLER,  LLD.,  PROF.  OF   LATIN  m  AMHERST  COLLBQE,   MASS. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  but  two  questions  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  according  to  the  answer  to  these 
questions  only  three  methods  that  can  claim  any  serious  consideration  fix>m 
English  and  American  scholars.  1.  Are  they  living  languages  still  spoken  by  a 
people  who  have  not  only  a  national  existence,  but  a  literature  still  living  ?  If  so, 
then  the  usage  of  that  people  should  govern  the  pronunciation  of  their  language. 
In  regard  to  the  Latin  no  one  will  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  In 
regard  to  the  Greek  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  deny,  indeed,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  scholars 
will  at  length  adopt  the  modem  Greek  as  the  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  ancient.  2.  If  the  language  is  no  longer  living,  can  it  be  ascertained  beyond 
controversy  what  was  the  pronunciation  while  it  was  yet  living?  If  so,  I  think 
that  pronunciation  should  be  adopted  But  if  it  can  not  be,  or  can  be  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  follow  mere  whims  and  conjec- 
tures. 3.  If  the  language  is  dead  and  its  ancient  pronunciation  can  not  be  as- 
certained, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  principle  left  to  stand  upon  ex- 
cept for  each  country  to  follow  the  analogy  of  its  own  language.  I  have  adopted 
this  course  hitherto  in  reference  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  shall  doubtless  con- 
tinue so  to  do  with  Latin,  while  in  Greek  I  await  the  results  of  study  and  travel 
v^ich  may  perhaps  turn  the  scale  in  &vor  of  the  modem  Greek. 

FROM  B.  A.  J0HN80K,  LL.  D.,  PROF.  OF  LATDC  IN  THE  NEW  TORE  UNTVEBSITT. 

The  question  which  you  propose  is  an  important  one^  and  not  without  its 
difficulties.    It  may  be  viewed  in  various  relations^  and  according  to  the  view 
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teken  Tarioody  answered.  Looking  at  the  matter  historicallj  my  impresBion 
ia,  that  the  attempt  to  restore,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  vernacular  pronunciation 
of  the  LatiOf  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  each  nation  has  independently 
followed  its  own  hiws  of  sound,  without  regard  to  nearness  of  oorrespondenoe 
to  the  ancient  If  the  recovery  of  the  true  pronunciation,  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect degree,  is  to  be  given  up  as  an  impossibility,  or  as  a  thing  undesirable  if 
attainable,  then  I  do  not  nee  why  each  nation  may  not,  within  itself  arbitrarily 
foHow  its  own  rules  and  laws.  Neither  the  French,  the  P^nglleh,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  Ac,  is  the  old  Latin,  nor  should  either  claim  to  be.  On  this  view, 
too,  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  one  may  chance  to  be  a  little  nearer,  in  all 
probabili^,  to  the  true  pronunciation  than  another.  But  with  us  the  question 
is  more  difficult  than  with  the  other  nations  above  instanced.  They,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  which  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  their  own  idioms  produces.  Where,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  vernacular,  two  methods  at  least  are  advocated.  These  are  sometlmea 
called  the  English  and  the  Ck>ntinental  methods.  As  between  these  two,  the 
English  method  pursues  one  consistent  plain  course,  not  pretending  in  any  sense 
to  give  the  old  Dsitin  pronunciation,  while  the  so-CHalled  Continental  method  goes 
but  half-way,  being  neither  the  French,  Italian,  German,  English,  nor  old  Latin, 
in  short,  nothing  that  I  know  of  but  itself  so  that,  as  a  whole,  I  prefer  for  Eng- 
lishmen the  English,  to  the  other,  which  may  be  called  un-English,  or  un- 
anything,  rather  than  positively  named.  Of  late,  however,  among  us^  the  ques- 
tion has  been  agitated  more  with  reference  to  a  return  to  the  old  Latin  pronun- 
ciation, so  far  as  it  can  with  tolerable  satisfaction  be  recovered,  and  attempts 
are  made  to  test  the  feasibility  of  applying  this  m  practice  in  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions. I  am  not  sanguine  in  regard  to  the  success  of  this  effort  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  why  the  so-called  Continental  method  should  have  stopped  short  of 
all  that  is  now  proposed,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  easily  practicable.  The 
chief  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  foreignness,  to  the  English  qrgans  of 
speech  and  habits,  of  the  sounds  simple  and  combined,  with  their  recurrence 
their  rapid  utterance,  and  the  accompanying  gesticulation,  of  the  languages  of 
the  Latin  nations  of  Europe:  for  all  these  elements  go  to  make  up  the  true  lan- 
guage and  utterance  of  the  old  Latin  and  Grecian  nations. 

If  it  can  be  brought  about  as  a  general  thing,  that  a  truly  good  pronunciation 
of  the  Latm,  as  near,  as  we  can  learn  it,  to  the  old,  shall  be  taught  and  learned 
among  us,  I  shall  be  much  gratified.  If  the  result  should  be  no  better  than  in 
the  case  of  the  French,  and  other  modem  languages  of  Europe,  which,  I  have 
often  observed,  are  so  imperfectly  acquired,  that  the  sounds  are  not  true,  and 
the  utterance  has  nothing  of  the  genuine  character  of  the  native  speaker,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  hesitate  to  prefer  the  English  method  in  which  I  waa 
flnt  taught  the  Latin. 

nOM  JOHN  L.  LDTOOUr,  IX.  D.,  PROF.  OF  IJLTIH  DT  BBOWK  T7NTVEBSITT,  B.  I. 

The  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  has  often  troubled  me,  as  I  could 
not  see  any  feasible  way  of  introducing  what  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  the 
better  method,  without  more  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  my  students  than  would 
be  justifiable.  The  Continental  method  I  suppose  comes  nearer  to  the  ancient 
method  than  does  the  English  and  ours.  The  simple  principle  with  us  haa 
been  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  without  touching  the  question  how  the 
Romans  originally  pronounced,  except  so  far  as  perhaps  it  was  thought  that 
that  was  a  point  not  capable  of  being  clearly  determined.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  most  of  all  the  Italian,  have 
nearer  affinities  to  the  Latin  than  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Italian  sounds,  especiaUy  of  the  vowels,  are  nearer  like  the 
Latin,  than  the  English  are.  Besides,  historically,  the  Latin  has  been  preserved 
and  employed  by  writing,  speaking  and  reading  in  an  almost  unbroken  course 
in  Italy,  back  through  the  middle  ages,  well  nigh  to  the  ancient  times;  and 
daring  idl  this  period  we  know  of  no  variation  among  the  learned  in  Italy  on 
this  subject ;  and  the  sounds  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Italian 
language  itselC  There  is  also  but  little  difference  from  the  Italian  in  the  pro- 
nunciation employed  by  all  other  nations  on  the  Continent 

I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  importance  of  a  classical  convention.    I 
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baye,  In  former  years,  tried  to  stir  up  iny  danical  brethren  to  each  a  meeting; 
and  at  one  time  we  made  a  beginning,  but  no  more.  We  met  in  Boston  two 
years  in  succession  about  the  time  of  tlie  anniversaries,  and  the  second  time  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  an  association,  but  that 
Committee  never  reported,  and  there  haa  never  been  another  meeting. 

We  thns  perceive  that  the  practice  among  these  several  professors 
is  very  diversified.  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  English  method,  while 
Dr.  Lincoln  prefers  the  Continental  or  rather  tlflB  Italian  for  the 
Latin,  bat  adheres  to  no  system  in  his  practice.  Dr.  Hackett  prefers 
for  the  Greek  language  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation.  Prof. 
Boise  prefers  the  Continental  method,  but  tells  others  to  adopt  that 
which  they  prefer,  while  he  himself  is  governed  by  the  Greek  accent 
in  pronouncing  that  language.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Sophocles, 
Professors  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University,  have  each  a  different 
system  of  pronunciation  which  they  adhere  to  in  their  teaching, 
Prof.  Sophocles,  himself  a  native  Greek,  discarding  the  modem 
Greek  pronunciation.  By  the  Roman  method,  which  is  advocated 
by  many,  and  among  others  by  Prof.  Richardson  of  the  Rochester 
University,  we  must  not  say  Cicero  and  Csesar,  but  Keekero  and 
Kaizer,  While  Dr.  Anthon  follows  neither  the  English,  which  he 
thinks  utterly  erroneous,  nor  the  Continental,  which  he  favors,  but 
has  a  sort  of  electic  method,  calling  what  he  considers  best  from  all 
systems.  Such  is  the  diversity  which  prevails.  Indeed,  the  won 
der  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  on  the  morning  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  could  not  have  been  greater,  than  would  be  that  in  an 
assembly  of  Professors  of  Ancient  Languages  in  our  American 
colleges,  were  each  to  speak  the  tongue  he  teaches. 

The  plea  may  be  made  that  these  are  not  spoken  langui^es,  and 
hence  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  how  they  are  pronounced. 
But  these  languages  are  often  quoted,  and  they  are  spoken  as  often 
at  least  as  once  a  year  in  all  the  colleges ;  and  is  it  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  that  we  are  defeated  in  understanding  what  one  at- 
tempts to  say  by  diversity  of  pronunciation  ?  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, as  a  matter  of  pride  in  having  some  national  usage,  and  more 
than  all,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  system  in  the  class-room,  it 
M  important  that  there  be  uniformity. 

Besides,  there  mast  be  some  principles  underlying  this  subject 
which,  if  developed,  would  be  convincing,  and  settle  this  question. 
If  not,  if  it  be  a  matter  purely  conventional,  then  it  could  certainly 
be  settled  by  mutual  consultation.  If  teaching  was  really  a  learned 
profession,  and  its  practitioners  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  such  confusion  and  absurdity  could  never  exist 

But  not  only  is  there  diversity  in  practice  and  lack  of  personality 
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in  teaclking,  but  there  is  ateo  great  diversity  of  opinion,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  respecting  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  sciences  should  be  pursued.  Br.  Benjamin  Pierce,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  de- 
clared, on  one  of  the  graduation  days  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  that,  in  his  judgment,  a  sound  and  healthy  education  could 
be  obtained  without  studying  the  ancient  languages. 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  ancient  lan- 
guages should  be  dropped  from  the  cnrricdum,  but  that  many  of 
those  who  gain  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  branches,  and 
hence  reap  littie  benefit  from  tkem,  might  obtain  an  education  with- 
out them  better  suited  to  their  wants.  Could  much  of  the  descrip- 
tive portions  of  the  Natural  Sciences  be  learned  in  the  primary  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  more  time  be  devoted  to  Language  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  college,  it  would  doubtless  prove  a  wholesome  reform. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  in  our  primary  education  we  strive 
to  give  discipline  when  we  should  be  giving  knowledge ;  that  in 
our  advanced  schools  we  give  knowledge  when  we  should  give  dis- 
cipline and  discrimination. 

But  this  diversity,  while  it  indicates  lack  of  research  and  definite 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  in  one  respect  gives  a 
hopeful  sign.  Ignorance  is  usually  a  state  of  quietude  wherein  tra- 
dition is  blindly  followed.  The  period  of  inquiry  which  succeeds 
to  this,  is  usually  one  of  disagreement,  of  agitation,  and  unsettled 
state  of  opinion.  It  is  like  the  period  between  daylight  and  dawn, 
wherein  the  outline  of  things  is  but  dimly  seen.  But  it  gives 
promise  of  a  glorious  mom,  wherein  all  things  stand  disclosed  in  a 
broad,  clear  light 

In  considering,  therefore,  this  subject  of  Liberal  Education,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  inquiring  into  any  defects  which  may  exist,  and 
of  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  education  we  give  is  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  quite  liberal  and  sound.  The  course  of 
remark  has  been  in  no  spirit  of  caviling  or  despondency,  but  of  a 
simple  seeking  after  truth,  with  a  disposition  to  look  the  actual 
state  of  affiiirs  full  in  the  face. 

We  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  errors  which  seem  to 
exist  both  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  order  and  course  of 
study  pursued,  and  to  trace  the  cause  of  these  evils  to  their  origin. 

The  remedy  which  we  propose  has  been  intimated  in  discussing 
the  cause.  Education  can  never  become  truly  libera\  throughout 
all  its  grades,  until  it  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  science,  and 
teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  fanmiliation  that  we  have  not  in  this  ccmmitj  a& 
institation  with  ample  facilities  for  giving  instruction  of  an  eiclo- 
sively  professional  character  in  teaching;  an  institution  wherein 
those  who  are  to  give  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  shall  he  specially  prepared  for  imparting  knowled^  There 
do  not  at  present  seem  to  he  any  marked  indications  of  its  speedy 
estahlishment.  Bat  the  requirements  are  so  reasonahle,  and  the 
demands  so  strong,  that  they  can  not  very  long  he  resisted. 

The  field  is  amgle,  and  promises  rich  and  ahundant  fruits^ 
Neither  Eant  nor  Herhert  Spencer,  in  their  distrihutions  of  mental 
phenomena,  has  viewed  the  suhject  of  mental  development  from  the 
true  educational  standpoint,  nor  has  either  &irly  interpreted  natures. 
It  remains  for  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  read  well  a 
science  of  Education,  and  to  train  a  truly  liberal  Precession  of 
Teaching. 


im.   REMARKS  ON  THE  STUDT  OF  DIDACTICS  IN  COLLEGES  * 

BT  THOMAS  BILL,  D.  D., 
Pmidrat  of  Harrmid  CoUegv; 


Eduoatiok  is  of  two  kinds,  general  or  liberal,  and  special  or  pro- 
fessional. 

Genera]  or  liberal  education  consists  in  that  discipline  and  in- 
stmction  wbicb  may  conduce  to  tbe  general  perfection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pupil,  or,  in  tbe  language  of  Bacon,  may  be  for  tbe 
glory  of  God  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  mankind.  It  may  likewise  be 
defined  as  that  education  which  becomes  the  children  of  freemen  or 
which  fits  the  child  to  become  a  freeman. 

This  general  education  may  vary  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  time  which  his  circumstances 
allow  him  to  take.  In  my  judgment  it  should  vary  also  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  pupil.  Women  are  evidently  designed  by  their 
Creator  for  a  different  work  from  that  of  man.  This  design  is 
manifested  in  the  whole  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  whole 
temper  of  their  minds.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  the  difference 
between  girls  and  boys  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  make  much 
difference  in  their  schooling  necessary ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
differences  begin  to  show  themselves  very  decidedly,  and  the  ^rl, 
maturing  more  quickly,  should  then  give  herself  more  to  the  higher 
branches,  which  the  man  postpones  to  later  life,  or  even  omits  alto^ 
gether. 

Special  or  professional  education  is  that  culture  and  instrudibn 
which  fits  the  child  for  some  chosen  walk  in  life,  some  particular 
pursuit  in  art  or  science.  All  general  education  is  to  some  extent 
also  special,  and  all  special  culture  has  also  a  general  effect.  Such 
is  the  unity  of  the  human  soul  that  its  culture  in  any  single  particu- 
lar improves  the  whole ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  culti- 
vation of  its  powers  increases  its  force  in  each — as  is  shown  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  ability  of  American 
workmen  in   special    branches  (such  as  cotton-spinning,  watch- 
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making,  machine-making,  d^c.)  has  been  proved  BtatiBtically  to  be 
in  proportion  to  their  general  schooling. 

Yet  the  distinction  between  general  and  special,  or  liberal  and 
professional  education,  as  given  above,  is  real  and  important,  and 
often  neglected  to  the  injury  of  the  scholar. 

The  common  school  and  the  college  are  institutions  for  genenJ 
education.  The  topics  introduced  in  them  ought  therefore  to  be 
such,  and  such  only,  as  are  of  general  utility  to  the  majority  of 
men,  or  such  as  throw  light  on  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
study.  Take,  for  example,  Arithmetic  3S  the  subject  of  inquiry — 
should  it  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  To  the  first  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Arith- 
metic is.  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  every  other  subject ; 
there  is  no  object  of  thought  to  which  considerations  of  number  do 
not  apply,  explicitly  or  implicitly ;  Arithmetic  must  be  taught 
therefore  in  liberal  education.  But  to  what  extent?  I  answer  in 
all  its  fundamental  processes  and  principles,  and  in  enough  of  its 
applications  to  practical  matters  to  make  those  processes  and  prin- 
ciples familiar — no  more. 

The  University  differs  from  the  College  in  adding  professional 
schools  where  men  pursue  special  branches,  of  value  specially  to 
men  of  special  pursuits — Law  Schools,  Divinity  Schools,  Scientific 
Schools,  Medical  Schools.  Sometimes  young  men  enter  these  pro- 
fessional schools  with  a  very  imperfect  general  or  liberal  culture, 
sometimes,  on  the  other  band,  they  make,  first,  the  most  extensive 
preparation  possible,  taking  the  whole  course  of  studies  in  a  college 
of  high  standard  and  then  adding  the  professional  course  at  the  end. 
TJndoubtedly  these  men  make,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most 
useful  men.  It  is  no^  in  the  power  of  schools  and  teachers,  by  any 
amount  of  teaching,  to  turn  a  blockhead  into  a  man  of  talent ;  but 
neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  genius  to  be  independent  of  all  educa- 
tion. Given,  however,  two  men  of  equal  original  power  and  tem- 
p^iBment,  and  he  will  make  the  most  useful  and  most  truly  success- 
ful man  who  prepares  himself  for  his  profession  by  the  most  exten- 
sive apd  thorough  course  of  liberal  and  professional  study. 

Now  the  Normal  School  is  a  professional  school.  It  teaches  to 
teach.  That  pupil  in  the  Normal  School  will  make  the  best  teacher 
who  comes  to  the  school  most  thoroughly  prepared  by  a  previous 
couirse  of  education. 

I  say  the  Normal  School  h  a  professional  school.  There  is  how- 
ever a  sense  in  which  the  study  of  didactics  may  be  called  a  liberal 
study ;  it  is,  that  every  child  may  be  considered  prospectively  as 
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the  head  of  a  ^Eunily,  and  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  therefore  of 
nniversal  atiliiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  art  of  teaching  and.  the 
science  of  teaching  are  not  connected  directly  with  the  principal 
sciences  in  the  hierarchy;  and  errors  or  ignorance  in  regard  to 
teaching  will  not  directly  and  seriously  affect  the  pupils'  views 
either  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  History,  Metaphysics  or  Theology. 
And  the  universal  utility  of  the  art  is  somewhat  confined  to  woman 
alone.  She  has  the  little  children  committed  principally  to  her. 
In  the  course  of  God's  holy  Providence  he  puts  woman  in  charge 
of  little  children ;  she  stands  as  Jesus  stands,  and  as  he  assures  us 
his  Father  stands,  ever  waiting  to  be  teacher  and  guide  to  the  little 
ones  and  to  minister  to  their  happiness  and  progress. 

'  If  didactics  belong  then  to  general  or  liberal  education,  they  be- 
long to  that  division  of  it  which  attends  to  the  culture  of  young 
women.  They  should  be  taught  in  those  colleges  which  admit 
young  women  to  their  coarse ;  and  in  those  which  are  designed  only 
for  young  women. 

Normal  Schools  should  also  be  attached  to  our  universities,  and 
bachelors  of  arts  who  intend  to  teach  should  be  urged  first  to  take 
one  or  two  years'  special  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
Normal  Schools  which  are  established  independent  of  colleges, 
should  have  a  course  of  instruction  specially  adapted  for  those  who 
have  previously  taken  a  high  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 

The  mere  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Didactics  in  each  college 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  wise.  The  undergraduate  course 
is  crowded  with  studies,  and  there  would  be  no  time  to  do  justice 
to  Didactics.  But  the  establit^nent  of  a  N^ormal  School  in  a  Uni- 
versity^ and  of  a  special  course  far  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  a  Normal 
School^  would  be  steps  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 
required  of  teacherSy  and  would  lift  towards  its  proper  dignity  the 
high  profession  of  teaching. 

Until  these  steps  are  taken  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage, 
as  a  temporary  substitute,  if  the  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, or  other  appropriate  Professor,  should  incorporate  into  his 
course  judicious  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  education,  as 
his  topics  afford  opportunity. 
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The  history  of  edncation  in  different  parte  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  which  hare  given  character  to  the  moyement, 
has  been  at  first  one  of  individual  effort  or  of  separate  organizations. 
These  powers  have  afterward  been  uiiited  to  secure  a  common  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  the  States  more  recently  admitted,  a  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  adopted  with  the  organic  law,  but  ito 
practical  working  and  adaptation  to  popular  wants  have  resulted 
from  a  cooperation  of  separate  agencies.  In  every  case,  whether 
the  system  has  been  the  result  of  trial  and  experience,  or  has  been 
transplanted,  ready  formed,  to  a  new  State,  the  plan  has  been  one 
of  a  union  of  power  and  influence  in  a  common  head.  Smaller  or- 
ganizations of  teachers  are  represented  in  State  Associations  and 
these,  again,  culminate  in  the  National  Association.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  has  official  charge  of  the  general  educa- 
tional intereste  of  the  State.  To  this  department  all  educational 
officers  are  responsible  and  their  course  is  guided  by  ite  direction. 
The  general  tendency  to  organized  action  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
sidered evidence  that  it  is  desirable,  and  that  this  system  is  the 
most  efficient  yet  devised.  From  a  similarity  in  the  plan  and  oper- 
ation of  the  State  and  general  governments,  we  may  infer  the  in- 
completeness of  our  national  system  of  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  of  supplying  the  defect 

The  following  thoughts  are  presented  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
national  agency  corresponding  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  States. 

I.  The  adoption  of  such  an  agency  would  more  fiilly  insure  the 
existence,  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  that  of 
a  people  governing  themselves,  of  their  yielding  up,  of  their  own 
accord  and  for  the  public  good,  such  of  their  individual  rights  as 
^oald  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others.    It  is  a  concession  by  the 
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^ndividoal  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  society.  The  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  general 
wel&re.  As  a  result  of  this  system  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
conflict  of  judgment  concerning  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, those  of  the  public,  and  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
concession.  The  proper  exercise  of  this  ju^ment  and  of  the  power 
of  self-control  which  results  from  it,  can  only  exist  where  there  is  an 
'intelligence  to  appreciate  these  rights  and  privileges.  Mental  cul- 
ture is  a  necessity  then  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-control 
by  the  individual.  And  since  the  government  is  an  aggregation  of 
individuals,  all  standing  on  the  same  level,  politically,  it  follows  that 
the  education  of  the  whole  people  is  not  only  desirable,  but  essen- 
tial to  the  national  existence ;  if  to  the  existence,  then  also  to  the 
perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  of  a  well  developed  mind  on  the  part  of  their 
rulers  were  appreciated  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  infant 
monarch  was  placed  under  careful  instruction,  and  it  was  the  great- 
est care  of  their  wise  men,  their  rhetoricians  and  their  philosophers, 
to  develop  in  his  mind  the  qualities  of  a  successful  governor.  Mod- 
em nations,  appreciating  equally  the  advantages  of  liberal  culture, 
have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  the  education  of  their  future 
sovereigns.  In  a  republic  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign.  A  single 
vote  may  determine  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  the  Uws  are  made 
and  executed  by  persons  taken  from  the  masses.  Such  being  the 
prerogative  and  so  great  being  the  power  of  each  individual  citizen, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  from  another  staud-point,  that  the 
national  interests  require  a  high  mental  culture  of  all  the  people. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  State  governments  are 
doing  much,  but  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  A  National  Bureau  of  Instruction  could  do  much 
in  advancing  this  great  work.  The  different  State  systems,  where 
there  are  any,  are  distinct  from  each  other,  having  no  official  rela- 
tionship whatever.  For  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  their 
plans  are  wide  apart  Each  haa  its  peculiar  excellencies  and  the 
friends  of  each  are  conscious  of  its  possessing  serious  defects.  To 
assist  in  assimilating  these  systems,  to  bear  their  excellencies  from 
one  to  another,  to  circulate  the  practical  results  of  different  theories 
and  methods,  and  to  publish  valuable  educational  intelligence, 
might  be  a  great  and  important  object  of  a  national  bureau. 

But  there  are  several  States  which  have,  as  yet,  no  system  of 
popular  instruction  whatever,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  imperfect ;  and 
there  is  also  a  very  laige  part  of  our  domain  which  is  yet  unsettled* 
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These  States  embrftoe  a  large  portion  of  oar  population  and — wiA 
the  territories — mnch  the  larger  part  of  the  area  of  onr  conntry. 
Not  only  wonld  it  be  for  their  interests,  but  clearly  a  national  bene- 
fit, if  systems  were  established  in  these  sections,  as  necessity  in- 
quires, but  it  seems  a  duty  devolving  upon  general  government,  for 
its  own  welfare,  to  see  to  it  that  the  most  eflScient  system  and  one 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions,  is  adopted. 

11.  Education  should  be  nationalized. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  people  are  not  allowed 
to  establish  schools  or  that  government  does  not  foster  education. 
Probably  no  nation  has,  from  its  own  wealth,  done  more  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  people  than  this.  But  is  this  sufficient?  Every 
government  is  based  on  some  theoiy,  and  its  success  requires  that 
its  laws,  its  customs  and  the  spirit  of  its  people,  harmonize  with  tho 
peculiar  character  of  its  constitution.  The  monarchs  of  the  old 
world  educate  their  subjects,  if  at  all,  in  a  faith  in  their  institutions, 
and  wisely  so ;  for  if  they  succeed,  they  gain  an  intelligent,  hence,  a 
more  powerful  support  to  their  measures ;  if  they  fail,  they  know 
that  they  will  secure  the  equally  strong  opposition  of  intelligence. 

Never  before,  in  the  bistory  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a  gov- 
ernment on  an  extended  plan,  based,  like  ours,  upon  the  entiro 
equality  of  all  its  people  in  their  political  rights  and  duties.  It  has 
been  customary  to  call  the  governments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and  some  in  more  modem  times,  republics ;  but  they  wore  noi 
democratic  republics.  In  the  purest  democracies  of  Greece  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  A  large  part  of  the  population 
were  metic9,  while  the  larger  portion  were  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
In  Rome  there  were  different  classes,  each  having  its  rights,  but  the 
most  extended  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  If  history 
establishes  any  fact,  it  is  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  never 
been  so  entirely  bestowed  upon  the  whole  people  as  in  this  nation 
at  the  present  time.  In  other  important  features  is  this  government 
without  precedent  The  separation  of  the  different  departments,  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judicial,  and  the  selection,  by  popular  choice, 
of  persons  with  whom  these  powers  are  vested,  have  never  before 
been  carried  to  so  great  an  extent. 

These  peculiarities  of  our  government  require  that  the  spirit  of 
the  people  shall  be  educated  in  conformity  to  them.  Unless  popu- 
lar mind  is  trained  in  sympathy  with  republican  ideas,  or,  if,  undet 
the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion,  aristocratic  notions  of  society  and 
of  education  are  allowed,  different  castes  of  society  vnXL  spring  up, 
theories  of  a  modified  form  of  government  will  arise,  popular  fidth 
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in  n  tepnblic  wilUbe  weakened,  and  its  snrest  basis  of  support — ^the 
-attaehmeBt  of  the  people — vi]]  gradnally  cramble.  If  the  spirit  is 
not  iti  harmony  with  the  form,  if  the  goremment  has  not  in  itself  a 
Titftl  power  and  energy  which  will  mold  popular  sentiment  and  draw 
It  to  itself,  then  it  must  yield  and  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of 
•oeiety.  Whenever,  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  yoke  of  power 
hsto  ^at  tineasily  npOn  the  necks  of  its  subjects ;  whenever,  from 
neglect  or  injustice,  popular  feeling  has  become  estranged,  a  change 
of  poKcy  has  been  demanded  by  the  people,  and  the  government 
lias^nerally  been  modified  to  meet  tbeir  wants.  Hence,  not  only 
ihe  |>ropnety  but  the  necessity  of  the  government's  exerting  its  in- 
'finenee  to  encourage  a  system  of  education  which  shall  harmonize 
with  republican  ideas  and  republican  civilization.  Aristotle  says, 
**  The  most  effective  way  of  preserving  a  State  is  to  bring  up  the 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  and,  as  it  were,  to  cast  them 
m  the  mold  of  its  constitution.^' 

in.  A  National  Bureau  would  give  a  character  to  our  educational 
system  which  its  importance  deserves,  and  would  place  it  in  a  posi- 
tion where  its  influence  would  be  felt  with  greater  power  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  mindL 

It  is  the  tendency  of  mind  to  become  accustomed  to  surrounding 
circumstances.  Many  of  men's  notions  of  the  relative  importance 
of  ideas  and  things  around  them  are  the  teachings  of  external  life. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Athena  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  the  symbol 
of  thought  and  the  patron  of  heroism  among  men.  To  evince  their 
appreciation  of  these  traits,  to  keep  alive  an  admiration  of  them  and 
to  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  possession,  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  her,  was  erected  on 
the  Acropolis  and  in  it  was  placed  her  statue,  carved  by  the  hand 
of  their  master  artist,  Phidias.  How  much  did  the  statues  and  costly 
works  of  art  erected  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  Napoleon  L,  serve  to 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  the  French  people  an  almost  adohition  for 
that  mighty  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  an  enthusiasm  for  his  reign. 

So  it  is  in  the  field  of  thought.  Whatever  idea  is  held  promi- 
nently before  the  mind,  whatever  is  the  idea  of  the  controlling 
power,  will,  because  of  this  prominence,  ultimately  prevail  with  the 
people.  The  experience  of  those  present  affirms  this.  Has  a 
teacher  a  predilection  for  a  particular  branch  of  instruction  f  It  will 
not  be  long  after  he  enters  his  school  before  there  will  be  a  greater 
fondness,  if  not  a  decided  preference,  for  that  particular  study. 
Even  if  no  prominence  be  given  to  that  study,  the  teacher's  mental 
disposition  will  become  so  impressed  upon  his  pupils  by  his  acta 
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and  liis  manner  of  thoughi,  that  the  same  biaa  jrill  unconacionBly 
be  given  to  tbeir  minds.  M^n  have  often  secured  their  objects  by 
keeping  prominently  before  the  minds  of  those  they  would  influence, 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  guided.  The  action  of  legisUtures 
has  been  influenced  by  the  continued  presentation,  in  various  lights, 
of  a  measure  sought  to  be  adopted.  The  philosophical  tendencies 
of  a  period  in  history  have  been  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  few 
powerful  minds  then  predominant  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

The  direct  inference  from  these  examples  is,  that  this  nation, 
founded  upon  the  mental  culture  of  the  people,  and  dependent  for 
its  prosperity  upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  completely  in- 
sure its  success  by  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  national  adoption. 
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The  great  principle  of  association  was  first  enunciated  by  the 
Creator  in  Eden,  when  the  Lord  God  said,  "  It  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone."  In  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  state,  the  nation ; 
we  find  this  great  truth  exemplified.  All  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, develop  this  idea  clearly.  In  the  history  and  progress  of 
civilization,  we  find  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  thb 
bond  that  binds  man  to  his  fellow,  in  the  community ;  also  in  uni- 
ted effort  for  the  development  of  a  ^ven  theory,  whether  in  govern- 
ment, science,  art,  or  literature,  strength  is  found  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  anything  within  the  range  of  human  possibilty. 

In  educational  reform,  this  principle  is  indispensable  to  success. 
Isolated  effort  has  accomplished  much  in  every  departqient  of  life. 
But  what  is  individual  compared  with  associated  effort  f  An  indi- 
vidual may  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of  learning ; 
he  may  be  apt  to  teach ;  have  tact  in  management,  power  in  gov- 
emment,  and  the  ''  art  Napoleon,"  in  infusing  his  own  ideas  and 
spirit  into  the  soul  of  his  pupils,  by  a  rigid  discipline,  careful 
training,  and  generous  culture. 

Here  we  may  find  progress,  and  in  the  right  direction.  Complete 
success  crowns  such  efforts.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  confined  to  a  given 
locality,  and  circumscribed  by  very  narrow  limits.  But  let  this 
same  accomplished,  successful  educator  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  ac- 
tion, by  associating  with  the  teachers  of  his  town,  or  district,  and 
still  more  important  results  will  follow.  In  the  first  place,  let  the 
effort  be  informal  and  social;  in  the  spirit  of  the  learner,  rather 
than  that  of  the  teacher ;  who  should  ever  be  ready  to  receive,  while 
endeavoring  to  communicate  truth.  Thus  confidence  will  be  in- 
spired, interest  enlisted,  a  healthy  public  sentiment  created,  and 
hearty  codperation  secured  in  the  work  of  reform.    Thus  the  way 
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may  be  prepared  for  a  public  movement  of  the  town.  Every  instru- 
mentality must  now  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  friends  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  education,  and  an  elevation  of  the  character  of 
the  schools  of  the  town.  In  the  public  meeting  a  lecture  may  be 
given,  an  essay  read,  or  discussion  held,  in  which  the  reforms  to  be 
initiated  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  their  importance  magnified, 
by  a  fair  contrast  of  the  antiquated  forms  and  methods  of  the  past; 
and  the  soulless  teaching,  and  irrational  government  of  the  schools, 
compared  with  that  intellectual  culture  and  parental  discipline, 
found  in  a  model  school,  and  a  well-trained  family  of  the  present ; 
where  love  is  the  golden  chain  that  binds  all  hearts,  controls  all 
action,  and  produces  rich  fruit  These  meetings  should  be  free  and 
open  to  all,  and  the  exercises  untrammeled.  Every  teacher  and 
parent  should  here  feel  at  home,  and  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  on 
toiy  point  relevant  to  the  character  of  the  meetiDg.  The  con- 
versational, rather  than  the  more  formal  meeting,  will  generally 
be  the  most  interesting  and  useful  in  the  commencement.  In 
these  exercises,  systems  of  education,  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, methods  of  instruction,  books,  the  order  of  studies  in  a 
given  course,  discipline  and  government,  lihe  warming  and  ventil- 
ating of  school-rooms,  and  the  seating  of  the  same ;  all  will  re- 
ceive attention ;  and  in  proportion  to  intelligent  views  and 
appropriate  action,  will  contribute  to  a  reform  that  must  con- 
duce to  the  elevation,  progress,  and  happiness  of  all  who  come 
under  theit  influence.  By  these  instnrmentalities  and  interchanges 
of  views,  new  channels  of  thought  are  opened,  new  sympathies  are 
developed,  and  a  common  bond  of  union  created,  which  is  full  of 
promise  for  a  glorious  future.  When  a  town  has  thus  fairly  initia- 
ted the  work  of  reform,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  circle  of  its 
influence  is,  silently  it  may  be,  but  steadily  enlarging,  and  anon  the 
adjacent  towns  become  interested  and  are  desirous  of  securing  sim- 
ilar results.  The  county  now  becomes  the  field,  and  each  town  is 
interested  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  and  is  emulous 
of  being  second  to  no  other  in  the  county.  What  has  been  initia- 
ted in  the  town,  is  carried  onward  into  the  larger  fields,  and  this 
becomes  an  object  of  great  interest.  The  meetings  now  become 
proportionally  more  interesting,  as  well  as  larger  than  the  town 
association.  Power  has  thus  been  gained,  and  evoiy  movement 
carries  with  it  an  authority  that  commands  the  general  respect,  and 
codperation  of  all  thinking  persons.  In  these  primary  meetings  of 
the  town  and  county  associations,  one  olf  the  first  and  most  important 
efibrta  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy,  popular  sentiment^  in  ayn^thy 
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with  the  general  morement  The  people  moat  be  made  to  see  that 
their  intereste  ere  deeply  and  directly  inrolTed  i  ^st  they  can  not 
by  any  possible  means  contribnte  so  directly  to  the  wealth,  proaperityi 
and  luippiness  of  the  commonity ,  as  by  aiding  in  elevating  and  refin- 
ing the  pabli<^a8te ;  promoting  the  highest  tone  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality ;  raising  the  standard  of  popular  edacation,  and  so  far  perfecting 
the  same,  that  their  children  on  attaining  their  majority,  shall  be 
men ;  having  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  idea  of  their  interests, 
rights,  and  dnties,  social,  relative,  and  public;  tlutt  in  any  emergen- 
cy, they  shall  not  simply  ibiov,  but  know  how  to  maintain  and  sue- 
oesalully  perform  them. 

I  think  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  times  will  agree  with 
OB  in  the  idea,  that  in  the  history  of  the  country,  there  never  has 
been  a  period  in  which  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  has  been  more  imperative  than  in  the  present. 
Is  it  not  heart-sickening  in  the  extreme,  to  find  in  a  survey  of  socie- 
ty, that  the  masses  are  under  the  control  of  a  compfffatively  few 
designmg  men,  and  by  them  led  or  ''  like  dumb  cattle  driven  f '  But 
let  the  people  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
interest  we  advocate,  and  they  will  see  that  to  withhold  their  hearty 
cooperation,  may  prove  the  means  of  the  destruction  of  those 
r^hts  and  privileges  which  they  most  love;  the  destruction  of 
which  would  be  the  greatest  caUmity  that  could  befall  them. 
TFhese  primary  associations  of  lihe  town  and  county,  naturally  lead 
io  the.  development  of  the  institute  for  instruction,  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  improvement  in  the  teacher.  Here  the  teach- 
ers of  a  given  locality  meet  at  stated  periods  for  the  puipose  of 
mutual  improvdmeut.  All  occupy  a  common  platform,  and  aH 
have  a  common  aim ;  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  the  advance* 
ment  and  perfection  of  popular  tnstruction,  and  the  difiusion  of 
correct  views  in  every  department  of  learning  in  the  community. 

With  the  town  thoroughly  awake  and  imbued  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  county  in  unison  with  the  same, 
then  are  we  ready  for  a  grand  movement  for  the  State  association ; 
an  institution  of  the  utmost  importance  in  centralizing  and  unifying 
the  educational  energies  of  town  and  county,  and  thus  bringing  the 
power  of  the  State  to  bear  alike  upon  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  the  enlarged  field  of  the  State  there  is  abundant  room,  as  well 
as  occasion  for  the  earnest,  intelligent,  and  persevering  labors  of  all 
interested  in  educational  reform  and  progress.  Here  we  shall  find 
the  zealous  pioneer  of  the  town  association,  and  the  warm-hearted 
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advocate  of  edacatioiial  reform  from  the  county.  All  now  are  pre- 
pared for  aimoltaneons  effort  upon  the  State,  and  every  interest  con- 
centrates upon  this  new  basis  of  action.  A  conference  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  State  is  held,  views  are  interchanged,  notes  are  com- 
pared, and  the  condition  of  the  cause  generally  Mcertained.  A 
course  of  action  is  inaugurated,  and  an  oiganization  effected,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enlist  the  friends  of  every  educational  depart- 
ment, effect  such  reforms  as  may  be  demanded,  and  perfect  such  a 
system  of  instruction  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  State. 
With  such  a  State  organization,  we  think  none  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  whole  territory  may  be  brought  with  comparative  facility,  under 
such  influences  as  shall  secure  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  popular  education,  and  the  elevation  and  prosperity  of  the 
schools  of  the  entire  State. 

That  such  efforts  as  these  have  been  remarkably  sucoessful  in 
awakening  interest,  securing  unity  of  action,  and  producing  the 
most  important  results,  is  apparent  in  the  numerous  local  and  State 
associations  formed  in  various  parts  of  our  country  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  That  farther  efforts  are  still  necessary,  may  be  clearly 
seen  in  a  survey  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  seceded  States, 
which  we  trust  will  ere  long  return  to  their  allegiance,  a  large  field 
will  be  opened  where  the  most  enlightened  effort  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion will  be  demanded  to  initiate  such  reforms,  and  prosecute  such 
measures,  as  may  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  wisest  and 
most  efficient  system  of  public  instruction.  The  new  Territories  and 
States  which  will  soon  be  added  to  the  constellation  of  States,  will 
open  now  and  inviting  fields  of  Ubor,  full  of  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest  Our  wisdom  will  be  apparent  in  encouraging  in- 
telligent and  associated  efforts,  for  the  promotion  and  establishment 
of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  systems  of  education  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 
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Is  consenting  to  the  publication  of  the  following  paper,  read  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Teachers,  at  its  last  meeting,  I  am  constrained,  in  justice 
to  mjselfj  to  prefix  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
prepared. 

Some  two  years  since,  I  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association.  On  that  occasion  I  gave  some  account  of  mj  own  pe« 
culiar  work,  the  instruction  of  idiots.  And  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  mj  experi- 
ence had  some  practical  relations  to  the  audience  before  me  and  to  the  topics 
just  then  somewhat  promment  in  the  minds  of  American  educators,  I  ventured 
to  make  the  proper  application.  The  "  object  system  of  instruction,"  so-called, 
was  referred  to  at  some  length,  and  I  indulged  in  some  passing  criticisms  upon 
the  peculiar  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society 
of  England,  which  some  persons  were  laboring  to  Introduce  into  this  country. 

That  I  was  not  a  conservative  in  an  obnoxious  sense  in  my  educational  views, 
an  outline  of  what  was  then  said  upon  these  two  points  will  sufficiently  show. 

I  attempted  to  set  forth  the  doctrine,  by  implication  rather  than  by  any  very 
distinct  enunciation,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which 
may  be  styled  natural  and  the  other  conventional  I  remarked  that  the  educa- 
tion related  to  the  former  began  where  instinct  ceases,  and  consisted  of  a  judi- 
cious ministering  of  the  proper  aliment  to  the  intuitive  powers.  And  I  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  the  true  function  of  the  teacher,  in  respect  to  this  natural 
edacation. 

I  then  added  that,  as  in  point  of  time,  so  in  harmony  with  the  natural  order 
of  development  of  the  human  faculties,  was  it  fit  and  proper  that  the  acquisition 
of  natural  should  precede  that  of  conventional  knowledge,  and  that  the  former 
was  the  best  foundatiou  for  the  superstructure  of  the  latter.  The  summary 
statement  of  my  argument  upon  the  subject  was,  'Hhat  we  should  educate  the 
senses  and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
subordinate  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  cultivated 
intellectual  activity  and  power  to  a  proper  method  of  acquiring  the  elementary 
studies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments." 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that,  if  these  views  were  correct,  they  had  a  twofold 
application.  In  the  first  place,  that  our  system  of  primary  school  .instruction, 
confining  itself^  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  mainly  to  elementary  studies  of  a  con- 
ventional character,  should  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  preliminary 
class  of  exerdses,  designed  especially  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  observation. 
That  the  elementary  branches  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  blunt 
the  perceptive  faculties.  Of  course,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  two  provis- 
ions would  be,  that  the  apparent  acquirements  of  the  school-room  would  repre- 
sent the  actual  mental  power  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  second  place,  sympathizing,  as  I  have  before  said,  fully  with  the  aims 
of  t^oee  seeking  reform  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction, 
I  yet  could  not  fail  to  see  or  avoid  making  an  application  of  the  principles  I  had 
developed,  to  the  correction  of  certain  grievous  errors  some  of  these  well  dis- 
posed friends  of  education  had  fallen  into. 
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I  know  how  short  is  the  nsaal  school-attending  period  of  the  great  masa  of 
the  children  for  whom  our  school  system  is  framed.  Avoiding,  therefore,  all 
educational  scheming,  I  would  have  tliat  system  so  sound  in  its  principles,  and 
so  judicious  in  its  methods,  that  it  may  leave  these  children,  on  the  threshhold 
of  the  apprentice  stage  of  life,  with  all  their  natural  endowments  so  brought  into 
willing  and  active  exercise  by  preliminary  training,  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  of  relation,  designed  for  their  improvement  or  pleasure,  should  be  thereafter 
unappropriated ;  that  by  its  thorough  drill  in  the  strictly  elementary  branches  of 
learning,  it  should  so  Aimisb  them  with  the  keys  to  all  educational  knowledge, 
that  their  future  attainments  should  be  limited  only  by  the  necessities)  of  their 
peculiar  lot. 

In  noticing  the  English  system  of  Instruction  mentioned,  I  dwelt  mainly  upon 
what  I  then  regarded  as  its  error  in  the  introduction  of  science  at  too  early  a 
stage  in  the  work  of  education,  not  only  in  the  form  of  positive  science,  but  in 
the  scientific  aspect  in  which  the  common  matters  of  daily  life  and  observation 
were  treated,  and  also  the  abuse  of  language  involved  in  their  practice. 

The  errors  into  which  I  feared  the  over -zealous  advocates  of  the  "  object  sys- 
tem "  might  fall  proved  to  be  no  chimeras.  An  evil,  which,  with  the  respect  I 
felt  for  American  teachers,  I  then  deprecated  as  somewhat  remote,  has  become 
more  imminent.  A  foreign  educational  scheme,  partial,  bigoted,  and  unphilo- 
fiopbical,  is  now  naturalized  in  the  country,  and  its  universal  propagation  de- 
manded by  zealous  advocates.  The  "  Oswego  System  "  is  the  new  impress  that 
is  to  give  it  currency  on  this  side  the  water. 

To  increase  the  deception,  the  very  text-books  of  the  English  system  have 
been  brought  over  and  (to  the  scandal  of  American  publishers  it  must  be  con- 
fessed) with  no  alteration,  save  a  little  upsetting  and  a  turning  wrong  end  fore- 
most of  here  and  there  a  section,  have  been  issued  as  of  American  authorship. 

Impulsive  friends  of  education  have  somewhat  indiscreetly  indorsed  it,  by 
speaking  of  Oswego  as  "the  Meoca  of  American  teachers;"  and  of  the  move- 
ment as  "  a  reform  which  is  welcomed  by  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  which  haa 
been  prophesied  and  prayed  for  by  the  best  lights  of  other  years." 

Even  some  persons,  who  should  have  been  more  discriminating,  looking  only 
at  the  motives  of  its  partisans,  have  good  naturedly  given  it  a  vague  counte- 
nance, as  ladies  sometimes  give  a  "character"  to  a  stupid  or  shiftless  domestiCi 
who  "  means  well." 

Besides,  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  legislation  has  been  successfully  invoked 
to  establish  a  school  for  training  teachers  in  the  methods  of  a  foreign  school  so- 
ciety— of  dubious  reputation  at  home — outside  of  its  Normal  School,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  educating  teachers  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  of  eveiy  grade  and  wherever  originating. 

"With  these  circumstances  in  view,  when  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers,  on  the  "  Object  System," 
a  sense  of  duty  constrained  me  to  accept.  And  I  ventured  on  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  which  I  knew  must  be  inadequate,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  jthat  I  was 
precluded  f^om  presenting  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the  system,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  done  this  on  a  poevious  occasion,  and  because  also  the  invitation  1  re- 
ceived from  the  Executive  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Association  rather  limited  me  to  » 
half  hour  and  which  I  endeavored  not  to  transcend. 
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Thb  topic  assigned  me  for  the  present  half  hour  is  the  ''  Object 
System'^  of  instraction.  To  avoid  all  misapprehension,  I  may  say 
at  the  outset,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  some  thoughts 
in  connection  with  what  is  called  in  this  country  the  "  Oswego  Sya- 
tem/*  This  is  substantially  a  system  of  instruction  transplanted 
from  England,  and  known  there  as  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's 
system  of  instruction.  The  circumstances  attending  the  adoption 
of  this  foreign  system  on  thb  side  of  the  water  need  not  be  stated, 
except  in  thei  most  general  terms.  The  zealous  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  (whom  I  need  not  name,)  in  common 
with  many  holding  similar  relations  to  the  schools  of  other  cities, 
felt  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  prevail- 
ing in  the  primary  departments.  The  want  he  felt  he  thought  well 
supplied  by  the  English  system  alluded  to.  With  zeal  and  energy 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  introducing  it  in  his  own  proper  field 
of  labor.  He  has  accomplished  this — and  more.  We  find  the  same 
system  now  urged  upon  the  friends  of  education  everywhere  for  a 
similar  adoption.  And  so  it  comes  fairly  before  a  National  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers  for  discussion. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  educational  reform,  inaugurated  in  this  country  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  that  the  new  want  I  have  spoken  of,  as  being  generally 
felt  by  a  certain  class,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  search  for,  or 
the  finding  of  any  new  principles  of  education. 

The  new  problem  offered  to  those  interested  was,  how  shall  wo 
apply,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  school  instruction,  most  wisely  and 
most  fruitfully,  principles  of  education  generally  recognized  and 
acknowledged  in  this  country  f 

I  say  generally  recognized  and  acknowledged  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  too  much  to  say,  for  here  more  than  elsewhere— almost 
only  here — were  sound  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  gen- 
erally prevalent  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  American  mind  is 
unusually  active  upon  educational  subjects,  for  theoretically  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  based  upon  universal  education,  and 
an  education  not  peculiar  to  a  caste  or  rank  in  society.  Again,  the 
great  majority  of  our  educated  men  have  been  practical  teachers  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  their  lives.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
history  of  education  during  the  period  mentioned,  a  histoiy  adorned 
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with  tbe  names  of  many  eminent  men.  A  history  that  furnishes 
abundant  eyidence  of  much  thought  in  the  elucidation  of  principles 
and  in  the  devising  of  methods.  Notice  the  machinery  of  the  edu- 
cational movement ;  the  essays  and  discussions^  the  public  addresses 
and  the  multiplied  associations  for  mutual  improvement ;  the  Teachers' 
institutes  and  the  Normal  schools ;  the  literature  of  the  profession  of 
the  teacher  embracing  everything  worthy  of  record,  whether  in  the 
way  of  personal  thought  or  individual  experience,  the  world  being 
tributary;  not  forgetting  the  periodical  contributions  from  every 
quarter.  Further,  mark  the  resulting  evidence  of  all  this  labor  well 
performed  in  the  general  public  interest,  in  the  judicious  legislation, 
and  in  the  wonderful  improvement  in  text-books.  And  again,  notice 
the  light  incidentally  furnished  by  special  systems  of  education. 
The  result  of  this  general  awakening  in  the  public  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  I  hardly  need  to  say,  though  reaching  to  the 
principles  most  fundamental,  was  not  manifested  by  measures  vio- 
lent, hasty,  or  subversive.  The  reform  kept  step  with  the  advance 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  if  at  times  it  were  one  step  in 
advance.  It  were  well  if  the  future  waves  of  improvement  in  the 
same  direction  should  roll  as  quietly  and  steadily  forward  on  the 
shores  of  coming  time. 

But  a  graded  system  of  school  instruction  brings  out  a  new  want. 
A  large  class  of  children  are  brought  together,  with  little  or  no 
previous  instruction,  and  almost  too  young  for  the  continuous  atten- 
tion and  thought  required  to  master  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
school-room,  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are  deprived  of 
those  educational  influences  that  so  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  of  mixed  grades  and  which  insinuated  themselves  into 
every  avenue  to  the  active  mind  of  childhood.  They  are  now  de- 
pendent for  improvement  upon  the  exercise  of  their  own  intuitive 
powers  and  upon  the  resources  of  the  teacher. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  proper  orderly  and  harmonious  development  of  their 
faculties,  these  children  should  be  in  school  at  all,  thus  early,  for  in 
school  they  are.  And  so  it  happens,  that  under  the  new  circunv* 
stances,  that  which  should  be  the  work  of  nature,  is  brought  withia 
the  function  of  the  teacher,  and  accordingly  new  topics  and  methods 
of  instruction  must  be  introduced.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out 
with  what  extreme  diffidence  we  should  approach  any  task  that  in- 
volves any  interference  with  nature's  methods,  or  how  zealous  should 
be  the  endeavor  when  such  interference  is  necessitated  to  follow  her 
analogous  teachings,  and  how  promptly  we  should  cease  our  inter- 
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ftrence  at  the  first  moment  practicable.  The  natural  channels  to 
the  pupil's  mind  are  first  to  be  opened  before  they  can  be  used  for 
receiving  or  imparting  instruction.  Again,  the  natural  avenues  are 
to  be  used  before  what  may  be  called  the  conventional  ones  are 
brought  in  requisition.  And  so  the  powers  of  observation  and 
speech  (or  spoken  language)  are,  to  be  cultivated  before  any  positive 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  attempted.  Cultivated  it  should 
be  remembered  for  purposes  and  ends  mainly  practical  and  discipli- 
nary. Has  it  occurred  to  those  of  you  who  have  seen  blind  chil- 
dren spelling  out  with  busy  fingers  and  delighted  faces  the  page  of 
ndsed  letters  and  thus  receiving  food  for  their  active  minds  through 
a  channel  wrought  out  for  them  by  the  agency  of  a  sense  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  function,  that  in  teaching  ordinary  children  to 
read  from  the  printed,  or  written  page,  the  same  thing  is  substan- 
tially done ;  that  is,  the  eye  is  made  to  perform  the  natural  office  of 
the  ear — that  a  new  gift  is  imparted. 

One  result  of  bringing  t(^ther  children  of  the  same  grade  is,  to 
bring  out  more  distinctly  the  class  mental  peculiarities,  the  class 
educational  needs,  and  so  more  obviously  the  proper  modes  of  meet- 
ing those  needs.  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  in  a  summary  way,  my 
idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  a  proper  elementary  education,  which 
I  will  venture  to  reproduce.  "  That  we  should  educate  the  senses 
and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
subordinate  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the 
enltivated  intellectual  activity  and  power,  to  proper  methods  of  ac- 
quiring the  elementary  studies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments.'* 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  ends  thus  defined,  the  main  reliance 
of  the  educator  is  upon  a  proper  study  and  comprehension  of  the 
characteristics  of  childhood,  the  natural  order,  mode,  and  rate  of 
development  of  the  childish  faculties.  The  proof  of  this  is  furnished 
by  recalling  any  synoptical  statement  of  the  principles  of  education, 
and  noticing  how  many  of  them  relate  to  these  very  points.  It  ia 
of  importance  to  remember  this  because  much  time  and  labor  have 
been  lately  wasted  in  devising  methods  of  instruction  based  upon 
foundations  merely  speculativCi  and  some  injury  done  by  attempting 
to  put  these  methods  in  practice.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  citing 
two  or  three  forms  of  theoretical  error  in  this  regard  representing 
quite  a  diversity  of  opinion — all  "  idols  of  the  cave." 

The  first  of  these  is  a  method  based  upon  a  theory  tiiat  every 
ehild  must  '*  rediscover  for  himaelf  the  truths  and  results  to  be  ac- 
quired in  each  department  of  knowledge  undertaken  by  the  learner,'* 
and  the  corollary  from  this,  "  that  no  truth  or  knowledge  which  ia 
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in  ito  nature  a  coaseqnent  on  some  otker  tratbs  or  knowledge  can 
by  any  possibility  be  in  reality  attained  by  any  mind,  until  after 
that  mind  has  first  secured  and  rightly  appreciated  those  antecedent 
truths  or  knowings/'  This  involyes,  it  will  be  observed,  a  form  of 
instruction  always  absolutely  synthetical.  This  is  partially  true 
— ^true  as  far  as  intuitive  education  is  concerned  and  true  no 
farther. 

Another  error,  not  unheard  of  by  this  Association,  is  a  theory 
that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  development  in  the  course  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  in  common  education ; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  claimed  that  this  order  of  succession  in  the 
sciences  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  evolution  of  the  fac- 
ulties. Now  this  is  an  assumption  based  upon  the  most  fanciful 
analogies,  but  as  I  find  it  asserted  with  great  emphasis,  in  a  report 
to  which  my  own  name  is  signed,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  deal  with. 

One  other  theory  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  will  be  found 
elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  cropping  out  quite  generally  in 
the  essays  and  discussions  that  have  since  appeared  upon  educa- 
tional topics.  After  admitting  the  distinction  between  education 
as  relates  to  discipline  and  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired, 
he  at  once  assumes  that  what  is  best  for  the  one  end  is  also  best  for 
the  other.  He  then  proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme  for  education 
based  upon  the  relative  and  practical  uses  of  knowledge.  K  his 
course  of  reasoning  proves  anythmg  it  proves  that  physiology 
should  be  the  first  study  of  childhood,  then  the  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  then  the  treatment  of  offspring  and  the  government  of 
children,  and  finally  the  study  of  social  science. 

Let  me  now  examine  briefly  the  mode  in  which  the  Oswego  Sys- 
tem aims  to  accomplish  the  ends  I  have  supposed.  To  be  sure  it 
claims  to  be  more  than  a  system  of  Primary  School  instniction.  It 
elaims  to  be  the  only  correct  system  for  any  stage  of  education. 
"  That  if  adopted,  it  will  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  our  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  this  country,*'  (where  it  is  asserted  '*  we  have 
never  had  any  system  based  on  sound  philosophical  principles,)  as 
also  in  the  profession  of  teaching  itself^  or  rather  it  will  make  teachr 
ing  9k  profession — a  title  it  has  yet  to  earn." 

In  making  a  somewhat  hurried  preparation  for  the  part  assigned 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  have  spent  some  time  in  the  examination  of 
the  various  manuals  designed  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
new  system.  I  confess  the  result  has  been  somewhat  discouraging. 
The  principles  laid  down  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  their  char- 
acter.   They  are  wanting  in  definiteness,  and,  most  of  all,  they  are 
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to  enveloped  in  the  yolaminoQe  detaik  of  methodfi,  that  it  is  dlificult 
to  discover  the  distinctive  featoree,  and  somewhat  oonfaaing  to  one 
attempting  to  discnas  them. 

Referring  then  to  the  Oswego  manuals,  I  find  first  a  statement  of 
what  are  called  Pestalozzian  plans  and  principles.  On  examination,  I 
find  that  some  latitade  has  been  used  in  applying  the  term  Pcsta- 
loudan.  Transmutation  as  well  as  translation  will  be  seen  in  their 
ijLreatment  of  the  great  reformer.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  gen- 
erally, that  whatever  of  them  are  sound  have  not  the  claim  of  nov- 
elty to  American  teachers,  and  what  are  new  of  no  value,  if  not 
leading  to  positive  error. 

1.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  child  to  do— educate  the 
haod. 

2.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  ordei^-first  form  the  mind,  then 
furnish  it 

3.  Begin  with  the  aensea,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himself 

4.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements— one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  a  child. 

5.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  information  is  net 
what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can  receive. 

6.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  pointy  except  in  junior  schools,  where  more  than 
one  lesson  is  required  before  the  point  is  reached,  each  successively  tending  t^ 
wards  it. 

7.  Develop  the  idea— then  give  the  term — cultivate  language. 

8.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — fVom  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral— from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract — trom  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult 

9.  First  synthesis,  then  analysis — ^not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature. 

Let  us  examine  these  principles  hriefly. 

^*  Ist.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  child  to  do 
— educate  the  hand." 

It  will  he  observed,  first,  that  there  is  an  implied  restriction  of 
this  law  of  childhood  to  his  physical  system.  Of  the  second  clause 
— shonld  it  not  rather  be  said,  let  the  child  do.  Let  him  use  not 
only  his  hands,  but  his  physical  system  generally.  The  distinction 
between  letting  the  child  do  and  accustoming  him  to  do,  at  this 
early  stage,  is  an  important  one,  and  is  related  (if  activity  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  childhood)  not  only  to  physical  actions,  but  also  to  the 
senses  and  the  faculties  which  act  spontaneously  on  the  presentation 
of  their  proper  objects.  Should  not  a  system  of  so  much  pretension 
direct  us  wisely  here  on  the  very  threshhold  ? 

^  2d.  Cultivate  the  Acuities  in  their  natural  order — first  form  the 
mind,  then  furnish  it" 

Tlie  truth  enunciated  here  is  older  than  Pestalozzi ;  and  may  be 
found  in  some  form  or  another  in  half  the  works  on  education  pub- 
lished in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years.     As  to  the  second 
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clause,  one  might  naturallj  ask,  is  it  a  corollary  from  the  first!  or 
only  meant  as  a  reiteration  ?  or  what  ? 

"  dd.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  nerer  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
discover  for  himselfl" 

What  is  the  designed  relation  hetween  the  two  clauses  of  this 
rule  ?    Must  we  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for  himself! 

'*  4th.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements — one  difficulty  at  a 
time  is  enough  for  a  child." 

This  seems  a  harmless  proposition.  But  the  practical  inferences 
in  the  way  of  method,  that  the  manuals  are  fiill  of,  gives  it  another 
aspect. 

^*  5th.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  in- 
formation is  not  what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can 
receive." 

Would  not  these  directions  indicate  that  the  process  of  education 
is  not  always  and  strictly  a  development  exercise,  in  which  the  child 
is  the  main  actor? 

**  7tL  Develop  the  idea — then  give  the  term — cultivate  language." 

If  this  rule  were  designed  only  to  enforce  the  truth  that  ideas 
should  precede  language,  no  comment  would  be  necessary.  But 
herewith  is  connected  one  of  the  most  vicious  methods  of  the  Os- 
wego System.  In  the  light  of  their  practical  teachings  it  means 
that  with  the  idea  the  term  must  be  invariably  connected ;  that  the 
observation  and  language  must  be  inseparably  connected.  And  it 
is  assumed  that  when  the  idea  is  mastered,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  appropriate  term  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL 

It  is  claimed  that  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  summary  is 
strictly  a  resultant  of  the  workings  of  the  class  mind.  And  so  we 
find  in  connection  with  each  lesson,  or  series  of  observations,  the 
W.  B.  (writing  on  the  board)  and  the  S.  R  (simultaneous  repeti- 
tion) to  fix  in  the  pupiPs  mind  the  set  phrase  and  the  stereotyped 
formula  that  the  teacher  furnishes  as  the  summary  of  the  particular 
class  exercise. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  Oswego  System,  or  their  progenitors  in 
England,  were  not  the  original  sinners.  It  was  precisely  here  where 
Pestalozzi  went  so  grievously  astray  from  his  own  early  principles, 
as  to  draw  from  one  of  his  cotemporaries  the  remark,  that  *^  he 
kicked  over  with  his  feet  what  he  built  up  with  his  hands."  And 
these  very  practices  of  his  have  been  discarded  by  intelligent  edu- 
cators everywhere,  even  when  professedly  following  the  doctrines  of 
the  German  school, 

'*  Observation  (said  he)  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge. 
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The  first  object,  then,  in  education  must  be,  to  lead  a  child  to  ob 
serve  with  accuracy ;  the  second,  to  express  with  correctness  the 
result  of  his  ob8er\'ations."  There  is  abundant  evidence  from  his 
works  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this,  that  observation  should  be  the 
principal  object  of  instruction  at  its  earlier  stage  and  language  at  a 
later  period.  The  English  and  Oswego  disciples  have  faithfully 
copied  the  defects  of  their  master. 

Now  is  it  necessary  to  affirm  in  this  presence,  that  language  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  observation  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
pupil  ?  That  the  observing  powers  are  exercised  for  a  long  period 
in  childhood  before  the  gift  of  language  is  received,  and  that  the 
child  not  only  uses  the  senses,  but  discriminates,  compai*es,  reasons, 
judges,  decides,  and  wills  in  connection  with  such  use  of  the  senses, 
and  all  this  without  the  use  of  any  language  ? 

But  the  time  comes  when  language  is  necessary  for  the  express- 
ion of  wants  and  ideas,  and  then  it  is  given.  In  the  roll  of  educa- 
tion the  teacher  avails  himself  of  this  natural  gift,  this  child-language, 
to  test  the  progress  of  the  child,  and  so  it  is  properly  connected  with 
observation  and  with  the  growth  of  ideas. 

Again,  a  period  comes  when  language  which  has  been  acquired  in- 
tuitively, and  without  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
may  be  properly  a  subject  of  positive  instruction,  by  methods  so 
wisely  suggested  in  the  opening  address  of  the  President  of  this  As- 
sociation ;  for  when  the  higher  and  reflective  powers  of  the  mind 
are  brought  into  active  exercise,  language  precise  and  adequate  be- 
comes necessary  as  the  means  of  thought. 

Language  (let  me  repeat  again)  which  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  that  of  the  race,  is  a  mere  means  of  expressing  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  individual  or  the  race  in  its  then  condition ; 
expands  not  only  commensurately  with  increasing  desires,  but  ab- 
solutely acquires  another  function ;  that  is,  as  the  instrument  of 
higher,  continuous,  and  abstract  thought;  and  this  fact,  or  the 
growth  of  language  to  meet  social  needs,  suggests  the  principle  that 
should  guide  in  the  introduction  of  language,  as  an  exercise  in  the 
school-room.  I  have  on  another  occasion  referred  to  this  topic  and 
so  I  can  only  hint  at  the  dangers  of  thus  early  and  intimately  con- 
necting the  study  of  language  with  the  development  of  the  faculties 
of  observation.  The  thing  signified  is  lost  in  the  effort  to  remem- 
ber the  sign.  Have  you  not  all  seen  a  bright  boy  in  a  class,  who 
could  and  would  answer  almost  intuitively  a  question  in  numbers 
like  the  following,  hesitate  and  stammer,  grow  confused  and  &il,  in 
attempting  to  cloak  the  fuUy  comprehended  truth  in  the  long  syllo- 
gistic formula  required  of  him  by  the  teacher  f    Thus — 
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If  2btmche8orxiMteh68  0oflt4oeiita,  whal  wiU  4bimdieB  cort?  ThepHpfl 
repeats  the  question  and  gives  the  solution. 

If  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents^  what  will  4  bunches  cost?  1  bunch  of 
matches  will  oost  one-half  as  much  as  2  bunches  of  matches.  K  2  bunches  of 
matches  oost  4  oents^  1  bunch  of  matches  will  cost  one-half  of  4  cents,  which  are 
2  cents.  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost  4  times  as  much  as  1  bunch  of  roatche& 
If  1  bunch  oost  2  cents^  4  bunches  will  cost  4  times  2  oents,  which  are  8  cents. 
Therefore^  if  2  bunches  of  matches  oost  4  cents^  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost 
8  cents. 

The  vary  tendency  of  formulated  language  is  to  roatine.  The 
foandations  of  the  childish  memory  and  the  childish  principle  of 
association  are  upset,  and  the  natural  observation  of  childhood  en- 
tirely devitalized.  But  an  illustration,  furnished  by  the  same  mas- 
ter-hand that  gave  us  the  Yorkshire  boarding-school,  will  answer 
my  purpose  better. 

No  teacher  before  me,  who  has  read  Dickens'  "  Hard  Times^**  will 
fail  to  recall  the  following  scene : — 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  the  town  magnate  and  school  patron,  is  present  in  the  model 
school  of  his  own  creation,  where  Mr.  McChoakumchild  surcharges  the  youthful 
Goke-towners  with  grim  facta.  After  a  preliminary  address  to  the  teachers  in 
this  vein — 

"Now  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  fitcta. 
Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  everything 
else.  Tou  can  only  form  the  mind  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts;  nothing 
else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  I 
bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  these 
children.    Stick  to  &ct8,  Sirl" 

Having  thus  relieved  himself,  that  his  self-love  may  be  gratified  by  witness- 
ing the  triumphs  of  his  own  educational  scheming,  he  calls  out,  by  an  appropri* 
ate  management  and  catechising,  its  distinctive  features. 

Sissy  Jupe^  Girl  No.  20,  the  daughter  of  a  strolling  circus  actor,  whose  fife, 
no  small  share  of  it^  has  been  passed  under  the  canvass;  whose  knowledge  of 
horse,  generic  and  specific,  extends  back  as  &r  as  memory  reaches;  familiar 
with  the  form  and  food,  the  powers  and  habits  and  everything  relating  to  the 
horse;  knowing  it  throu(^  several  senses;  Sissy  Jupe  has  been  asked  to  define 
horse.  Astonished  at  hearing  her  father  stigmatized  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
fiirrier  and  horse-breaker;  bewildered  by  the  striking  want  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  horse  of  her  own  conceptions  and  the  prescribed  formula  that  repre* 
sents  the  animal  in  the  books  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  she  dares  not 
trust  herself  with  the  oonfyising  description,  and  shrinks  from  it  in  silence  and 
alarm. 

"  Girl  No.  20  unable  to  define  a  horse,''  said  Mr.  Gradgrind.  Girl  No.  20  is 
declared  possessed  of  no  facts  in  reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of  animals, 
and  appeal  is  made  to  one  red-eyed  Bitzer,  who  knows  horse  practically  only 
as  he  has  seen  a  picture  of  a  horse,  or  as  he  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  safe^ 
weathered  the  perils  of  a  crowded  street  crossing. 

"Bitzer,"  (said  Thomas  Gradgrind,)  "your  definition  of  a  horse  I" 

"  Quadruped.  Grammivorous.  Forty  teeth,  namely :  twenty-four  grindery 
four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incisive.  Sheds  ooat  in  the  Spring;  in  marshy  coun- 
tries sheds  hoofs  toa  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to  be  sh(^  with  iron.  Ags 
known  by  marks  in  mouth."    Thus  (and  much  more)  Bitzer. 

"Now  Girl  No.  20,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  "you  know  what  a  horse  is.** 

The  features  of  a  school  system  thus  graphically  described  are  the 
features  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  system,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  Oswego  System  is  its 
lineal  descendant 
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That  this  is  no  misrepreaentation  (see  lessons  on  objects,  psgs 
97.) 

USSOir  TWEHTT-TBOD. 

Ji  LOf  Bird,  ^...^•."  .. 

Ideas  to  be  developed— ^emispbencal,  fragQe^'Joirkted.  ^ 

The  bead. Itisaniiiua.         \ 

"   eyea. Natural  \ 

"    feelers  or  palpL HemispbericaL         v 

*    boms  or  anCennsa. The  wing  cases  are  rdd» 

"    wings Spotted. 

"   wing  cases  or  eljtra. Brigbt  '<y 

•*    thorax. Hard.  ..^' 

"    legs. The  wing  cases  are  britUe. 

"    body. Opaquei 

**    badL , Stiff. 

"    spots. The  outside  is  convex. 

"    surface. The  inside  is  concave. 

^   dAWBL .One  margin  straight. 

The  other  curved. 
The  wings  are  membranaoeoni^ 
"  pliable, 

*<  thin, 

"  transparent^ 

fragUe. 
The  body  is  oval, 

*'         black. 
The  legs  are  jointed, 
"         short, 
'«         blade 

The  lesson  above  cited  is  one  of  a  large  number  sketched  for  the 
use  of  teachers ;  all  models  lor  still  others  of  a  similar  character  to 
be  framed  as  they  shall  be  needed,  and  designed  to  cover  the  whole 
period  of  school  instmction.  Is  such  endless  repetition  of  obvious 
qualities  a  natural  and  nourishing  food  for  the  childish  mind  t  Will 
it  never  tire  of  such  thin  gruel  of  utilitarianism  t  And  looking  at 
the  real  object  of  a  public  schodi  system  as  our  own,  supported  from 
the  public  treasury,  designed  to  obviate  the  accidents  of  birth  or 
fortune,  by  placing  the  keys  of  knowledge  in  every  youthful  hand,  is 
such  chaff  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 
branches  t  is  it  a  good  preparation,  even,  for  the  same  I  But  con- 
ceding that  these  exercises  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed,  is  it  not  a  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  too  exclu- 
sive, and  at  the  expense  of  the  other  powers  of  the  pupil  t 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  thus  are  laid  the  foundations  fot  a 
future  structure  of  science ;  that  we  ascend  from  form  to  geometryi 
from  place  to  geogri^hy,  d»x,  dbc.  Than  this  nothing  can  bo  mors 
mistskeo.  Perceptions  of  form  and  color  are  quite  distinct  from 
geometry  and  chromatography.  Language  is  one  thiog,  and  the 
science  of  grammar  quite  another. 
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Thai  scientific  and  technical  language  is  prematurely  introduced 
in  the  methods  adopted  at  Oswego,  no  one  can  question  who  visits 
the  Oswego  schools.  One  hears  little  children,  not  two  weeks  un- 
der instruction,  taught  that  certain  parts  of  a  sheep  (or  the  picture 
of  a  sheep)  are  "  principal,"  others  "  secondary,"  and  some  **  char- 
acteristic" One  hears  from  infant  mouths  such  terms  as  "  grami- 
niyerous  and  chalybeate,  iridescent  and  amorphous,  serrated  and  fo- 
liaceous,  imbricated  and  indigenous."  Children  there  are  taught 
not  only  to  discriminate,  with  the  eye,  the  various  shades  and  hues 
of  color,  but  loaded  down  with  such  terms  as  hyaline,  watchet,  laas- 
uline,  indigene,  cameline,  rosine,  coraline,  venetia,  morone,  salmo- 
nine,  peachine,  and  magenta. 

The  9th  and  last  principle  laid  down  is  the  following: — "First 
synthesis,  then  analysis — not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature."  I  leave  for  others  to  discuss  the  first  clause  of  the  rule. 
I  may  venture  this  inquiry,  however.  If  it  be  true  "  that  all  intelli- 
gent action  whatever  depends  upon  the  discerning  of  distinctions 
among  surrounding  things,"  does  not  this  principle  require  that 
analysis  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  education  t  And 
further,  as  one  examines  the  specimen  lessons  in  the  Oswego  text- 
books, even,  does  it  not  appear  that  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  the 
observing  faculties  is  properly  conducted,  it  is  pure  analysis,  while 
the  mere  framing  of  the  definition  or  the  formulated  summary  can 
only  be  called  synthetical. 

The  last  clause,  ("  not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of 
nature,")  whatever  its  supposed  rehition  to  the  former,  contains  an 
important  truth  which  I  would  thus  interpret.  All  subjects  should 
be  presented  to  a  child  in  view  of  the  order  in  which  his  faculties 
are  developed ;  in  connection  with  his  already  existing  ideas,  as 
they  may  be  indicated  by  the  form  in  which  his  curiosity  manifests 
itself^  or  otherwise,  that  they  may  be  retained  by  some  principle  of 
association ;  and  also  in  relation  to  their  practical  value  and  uses, 
as  acquirements  and  discipline,  for  the  time  being.  And  contrari- 
wise, they  should  not  be  presented  in  relation  to  any  assumed  order 
of  knowledge  or  any  scientific  arrangement  or  classification.  (I  am 
speaking  now  especially  of  those  subjects  which,  in  the  primary 
school-room  and  in  the  case  of  young  children,  should  precede  and 
fbmish  the  foundation  of  what  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  ele- 
mentary studies.)  Scientific  names,  definitions  and  classification  are 
designed  for  a  special  and  practical  purpose;  and  that  purpose, 
manifestly,  not  related  to  the  instruction  of  infants  or  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  race.    A  young  child  (and  for  that  matter  the  savage) 
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liM  no  pnetifial  use  for  science  and  therefore  does  not  need  its 
technicalitieB.  What  he  does  need  are  words,  figarative  expressions, 
or  a  classification  connected  in  a  living  way  to  his  senses,  his  ol>- 
servation,  his  experience,  the  range  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  by 
the  use  of  which  he  can  remember,  reproduce,  or  communicate  to 
another  his  sensations  and  ideas. 

The  scientific  mode  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  in- 
struction, when  science,  as  such,  has,  by  the  development  of  the 
pupil,  acquired  a  practical  value. 

For  modem  science,  be  it  remembered,  (and  herein  it  differs  from 
the  older  forms,)  is,  from  its  very  nature,  far  removed  from  the  range 
of  a  child's  observation,  and  has  no  obvious  relations  to  the  little, 
every-day  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  It  is  based  upon 
structure  and  oi^gans,  and  unobvious,  and  to  the  child,  uuimportant 
properties,  and  includes,  what  Spencer  has  called,  "  completeness  of 
prevision."  And  though  there  are  certain  external  features  which 
ordinarily  indicate,  to  the  eye  of  the  expert,  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
ternal structure,  yet  the  connection  can  not  be  appreciated  at  an 
immature  i^^. 

Bo  true  is  this,  that  I  find  a  modem  writer  of  great  logical  acute- 

ness  thus  expressing  himself: — 

Sdence,  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasioa  to  illustrate,  is  painlhl  ttom  the 
neoessity  of  dis-aaaociating  appearaooee  that  go  naturally  and  easily  together,  of 
renouncing  the  full  and  total  aspect  of  an  object  by  which  it  engages  agreeably 
the  various  senses,  and  of  settling  upon  some  feature  that  has  no  mterest  to  the 
oommon  eyei* 

I  have  ventured  to  elaborate  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  troth 
contained  in  the  clause  under  discussion.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
interpretation  of  it  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Oswego  System 
may  be  seen  by  referring  either  to  a  single  model  lesson,  or  to  the 
general  method  of  treating  a  particular  subject  Take,  by  way  of 
illustration,  almost  the  first  lesson  in  the  manual.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment exercise  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation.  The  children 
are  first  told  that  paper  is  artificial,  that  it  is  made  of  linen  rags, 
that  linen  is  made  from  the  stem  of  a  plant  called  flax.  They  then 
observe  its  obvious  qualities ;  they  are  next  supplied  with  the  terms 
pliable,  translucent,  inflammable,  dbc. 

But  one  mnst  not  stop  upon  individual  lessons,  but  take  subjects. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  say  is  related  also  to  principle  No.  4 — 
^Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements." 

Take  the  method  of  teaching  reading.  If  one  takes  up  a  printed 
page  it  may  be  resolved  into  lines,  these  lines  into  words,  the  words 

•Baia.    "TiMSeofMandlntellMt." 
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is  nature's  method."  I  can  not  stop  to  ontline  this  word-method 
by  showing  how  completely  it  follows  the  order  of  nature. 

I  will  call  your  attention  now,  briefly,  to  the  Osw^o  method  of 
teaching  drawing.  It  commeuces  from  combinations  with  two 
straight  lines,  then  with  three,  and  so  on  up  to  seven  or  eight. 
Then  combinations  with  four  right  and  two  acute  angles,  then  with 
obtuse  angles.  Combinations  with  four  rectangular  triangles. 
Combinations  with  the  various  quadrangular  figures.  Then  combi- 
nations with  the  various  curves.  This  is  all  elementary  to  geometri- 
cal drawing.  This  doubtless  has  its  uses.  This  is  better  than  no 
instruction  in  drawing,  perhaps. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  teach  drawing  as  an  art,  or  for  the 
practical  and  pleasurable  uses  which  render  its  acquisition  desirable, 
I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  experts 'will  agree.  Spencer  speaks 
of  an  elementary  drawing-book,  on  a  similar  plan,  as  most  vicious 
in  principle,  as  only  "  a  grammar  of  form  with  exercises."  Ruskin 
is  equally  emphatic  in  recommending  an  entirely  different  course. 

The  same  regard  to  the  order  of  the  subject  and  disregard  of  the 
order  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics 
for  the  object  lessons ;  in  the  scientific  tone  that  pervades  the  whole 
series,  and  in  the  early  introduction  of  science  (distinctly)  into  their 
educational  course ;  as  if  this  were  unavoidable  in  attempting  to 
impart  any  Useful  knowledge  to  the  child. 

The  late  Archbishop  Whately  disposed  of  this  opinion  epigram- 
malically  by  asking,  '*  Can  not  a  child  be  taught  that  a  nettle  will 
sting  without  being  taught  the  science  of  botany  f ' 

That  these  are  not  unwarranted  criticisms  on  the  Oswego  methods, 
let  me  appeal  to  the  manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied.  The 
extracts  illustrative  of  methods  may  be  appropriately  introduced  by 
a  few  sentences  selected  either  from  pre&ce  or  introduction,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  precepts. 

"The  designi  of  thiis  work  is  to  present  a  definite  coarse  of  elementary  instnio- 
tion  adapted  to  pbiloflophic  views  of  the  laws  of  childhood." 

*'  It  would  seem  too  obvious  to  require  an  argument  that  eyerj  teacher  ^ — 
(and  for  that  matter,  it  might  have  been  added,  every  superintendent  of  public 
schools  and  each  8cbool-b<x>k  compiler) '*  should  clearly  comprehend  the  char- 
acter of  the  in&nt  mind  and  its  mode  of  operation." 

That  a  proper  lesson  "  should  equally  avoid  detailed  information,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  mere  general  notices,  such  as  constitute  a  table  of  con- 
tents or  heading  of  a  chapter." 

"  That  it  is  important,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  give  the  children  a  good  deal  of 
latitude;  and  let  the  discoveries  be  their  own,  except  as  thej  may  be  guided  in 
part  by  the  teacher." 

''Those  who  fall  into  a  mechanical  way  of  giving  such  instruction  and  do  not 
perceive  the  principle  involved,  completely  defeat  its  intention  and  (hey  had  far 
better  keqt  to  old  plane  and  old  booke.^^    The  italics  are  mine. 

Turn  now  to  "  Lessons  on  objects,"  (page  132  and  the  following.) 
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It  is  the  '*  fourdi  step/'  or  designed  for  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  The  subject  is  the  metals.  Seven  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  general  subject.  The  mode  of  their  occarrence  is  given ;  their 
distinguishing  **  characters ;"  their  properties  as  reflectors  of  light 
and  heat,  as  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  ten  are  given  in  numbers  to  the  third  decimal.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  common  metals  is  also  given.  They  are  told 
the  number  of  tons  that  rods  an  inch  square,  of  the  common  metals, 
will  severally  sustain  without  breaking.  Detailed  information  upon 
the  other  general  properties  are  likewise  furnished  by  the  teacher, 
to  an  extent  that  will  suggest  the  thought  that  not  only  is  *'  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  given  the  children,"  but  some  degree  of  longitude. 
Then  follow  eight  model  lessons  on  as  many  metals,  in  which  the 
properties,  qualities,  uses,  geographical  and  geological  relations  are 
given  with  almost  encyclopedic  particularity ;  though  not  always 
with  the  accuracy  desirable  in  a  textrbook. 

We  will  now  open  the  other  manual,  "  Elementary  Instruction.'' 
As  in  the  former  case,  take  the  ''fourth  step,"  the  children  of  the 
same  age  as  before.  Under  the  head  of  "objects,"  (page  134,) 
*'  Sketches  on  the  Bible."  In  another  place  it  is  stated  ''  that  the 
general  aim  of  the  teacher  in  a  Bible  lesson  is  to  produce  a  relig- 
ious impression."    Let  us  see  how  this  is  done. 

10.     8KXTCHES  OK  THB  BIBLX. 

Having  drawn  from  the  claaa,  by  a  few  direct  and  simple  qneBtions,  that  the 
Bible  waa  not  alwajs  a  printed  book — was  not  first  written  in  English — ^was 
not  bestowed  on  mankind  at  once,  complete  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  but  in 
detached  parts;  and  having  told  them  to  consider  the  successive  portions  in 
which  it  was  given,  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  written,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  then  appeared,  the  children  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
&cts  referred  to;  therefore,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  lessons,  the  business 
of  the  teacher  would  bo  to  lead  them  to  collect  and  arrange  what  thej  already 
know. 

L  Scripture — in  whai  portions  given,  and  at  what  period. 

1st.  Possessors  of  Scripture— the  Hebrew  nation.  Not  when  we  first  recog- 
nize it  in  Egypt,  but  previous  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Date  of  this  event. 
At  that  time  the  Israelites  had  the  writings  of  Moses,  probably  including  one  or 
two  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Job.  Thence  to  the  first  captivity  they  re- 
ceived successively  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ghronidea,  the 
writings  of  David,  those  of  his  son,  a  portion  of  the  greater  and  most  of  the 
lesser  propheta  After  the  return,  the  narratives  of  Eua,  Nehemiah  and  Esther, 
with  the  three  last  prophetical  books.    Date  of  the  return. 

2d.  Books  of  the  Now  Testament  period.  Also  considered  with  respect  to 
writers,  titles,  and  oracles.  Date  of  conclusion  of  Scripture.  Text  learned: 
Hebrews  i,  1 — "  God,  yrho  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times 
past  unto  the  Others  of  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  kst  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
His  Son.'' 

n.  Lanffuag&''tKat  in  which  Soriptwre  was  first  written — transtaiions, 

Ist  Every  revelation  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  captivity  made  in  Hebrew. 
This  accounted  for.  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  Chaldee.  Lead  the  class  to  infer  the  probable  reason  of  this,  from  con- 
sideration as  to  the  subject  of  the  portioos  written  in  Chaldee ;  principally  sock 
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M  include  original  letters,  decreefl,  kc^  of  tbe  Babylonish  and  Persian  goTern* 
ment&  Scriptures  poeterior  to  the  date  of  the  captivity  written  in  Chaldee,  and 
all  the  earlier  books  translated  into  tiie  same  tongue.  No  sooner  did  the  ancient 
Hebrew  become  a  dead  language,  than  the  Scriptures  were  put  into  the  yemacular 
tongue  by  men,  such  as  Ezra,  acting  under  tlie  immediate  insj^iration  of  God. 
Conclusion  drawn  from  this,  and  text  learned,  showing  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  Word  of  Ood:  1  Cor.  xiv,  19— "I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  undefst-inding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2d.  The  coming  of  the  time  in  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  led  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  among  them. 
Providence  of  God  shown  in  this.  Its  design  and  effect  Give  general  account 
of  various  translations,  and  particular  one  on  the  Septungint.  Kefer  to,  and 
prove  the  importance  ot,  the  last  translation.  Refer  to  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
tong:ue  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  connected  providentially  with 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  that  language. 

To  connect  tliis  period  with  what  follows,  touch  very  briefly  on  the  general 
professions  of  Christianity.  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  subsequent 
spread  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Progress  of  the  latter. 
Extent  of  her  power.  Cliange  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
Scripture  written  in  Latin  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Empire. 

HI.  Forms  under  whi<^  the  Scriptures  have  been  presented  at  differtnt  periods, 

1st  Derivation  of  the  terms  Bible  and  Scripture.  Sacred  words  of  the  Jews' 
writings.  Not  books.  Kind  of  materials  chiefly  used,  either  parchment  or  vel- 
lum. Scroll — when  not  in  use,  rolled  up  on  a  slender  cylinder  like  a  school 
map ;  hence,  origin  of  the  term  volume.  Refer  to  the  Scribes.  Their  office. 
Importance  and  accuracy  of  their  labors. 

2d.  Describe  sacred  records  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Illuminated 
MSS.  What  they  were.  Why  so  called?  Sometimes  rolls,  oftener  books. 
Beauty  and  value  of  these,  copiea  The  copyists — what  class  of  men  they  were. 
Their  mode  of  life,  position,  and  diaracter,  compared  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scribes. 

3d.  Sacred  records  in  the  modem  form.  Class  observe  their  own  Bibles,  and 
state  how  they  difier  externally  from  those  before  described.  Why  composed 
of  many  sheets  bound  together,  not  of  one  relied  up  ?  Why  made  of  paper 
rather  than  parchment?  Why  no  longer  MSS.  ?  Give  brief  account  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  its  immediate  consequence.  The  great  multiplication  of 
copies.  Effect  of  the  distribution  of  these  all  over  the  world.  Specimens  of 
Soiptural  translations  in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  languages  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Compare  God's  present  method  of  making  known 
Himself  and  His  will,  to  that  He  adopted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Then,  super- 
natural gift  of  tongues,  enabling  the  Apostles  so  to  preach  that  all  could  un- 
derstand. Why  necessary  then?  Now,  the  same  -object  effected  without  a 
miracle,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  different  languages,  so  that  the  na- 
tions may  still  say,  "  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wondei^ 
works  of  God." — Acts  ii,  11. 

IV.   Ohchangedbleness  of  the  intpired  word — its  influence, 

Bible  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  whole.  The  New  Testament  not  an  abro- 
gation, but  a  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old.  Text:  Mat- 
thew V,  17,  18.  This  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  God,  but 
is  evidently  seen  by  the  invariable  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  condition 
of  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Compare  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Jews  prior  to  their  first  captivity,  with  that  of  the  nations  surrounding  them. 
Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Bible  is  unknown  at  this  day;  without  except- 
ion, utterly  barbarous  and  degraded.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  its  doctrines 
are  rejected,  and  yet,  because  the  people  have  learned  something  of  the  histori- 
cal events  recorded  in  it,  because  its  precepts  (though  their  origin  is  not  recog- 
nized) are  interwoven  with  social  laws,  they  take  a  far  higher  rank.  Instance, 
Mohammedans.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  held  to  be  true, 
and  the  people  do  not  read  them,  because  the  ecclesiastical  power  has  put  a  seal 
on  the  book.  These  are  better  off  than  those  before  named,  for  they  hear  of 
the  name,  and  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  through  the  thick 
mists  of  tradition  the  light  of  the  Word  will  sometimes  shme. 
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Oondnskm  drawn— that  the  Bible  is  a  great  engine  of  dvilization,  aa  well  as 
the  Boorce  of  apuitual  knowledge.  Kffect  of  its  free  circulation  throughout  the 
Und.  Befer  to  the  renovation  now  commenced  in  heathen  lauds,  from  the 
spread  of  Scriptures  and  spiritual  teaching.  Duty  incumbent  on  us  to  plsoe  the 
Bible  in  the  households  of  our  own  and  othei'  countries.  We  may  anticipate 
the  promised  blessing,  that  thej  who  water  otners  shall  themselTes  be  watered. 

Now  imagine,  if  you  please,  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  standing 
in  the  presence  of  a  class  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve,  composed  of  such  material  as  will  be  found  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  "  talking  like  this  book,''  and  tell  me,  will  such  themes, 
thus  presented,  conduce  to  any  feelings  worthy  of  the  name  of  re- 
ligious impressions  ?  Is  such  instruction  in  accordance  with  '*  phi- 
losophic views  of  the  laws  of  childhood  f '  Do  you  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  extracts  I  have  given  I — there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
either  of  the  two  volumes  of  Osyego  gospel  but  contains  matter 
equally  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  this  peculiar  adaptation  of  Pestar 
lozzianism  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  though  fresh  from  an 
American  press,  it  yet  had  its  origin  in  what  may  be  called  the 
dark  ages  of  educational  history  in  England ;  that  is,  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

[There  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  proper  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  considerations  which  made  it 
a  suitable  theme  for  discnssioa  in  even  a  national  assemblage  of 
teachers.  But  when  one  exposes  the  fallacy  of  any  of  the  princi- 
ples, the  absurdity  of  any  of  the  methods,  up  start  the  advocates  of 
the  system  and  repudiate  the  obnoxious  features,  or  chum  that  these 
are  but  experiments,  looking  towards  something  to  be  perfected  in 
the  alembic  of  the  future.  And  when  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
system,  as  a  whole,  are  pointed  out,  then  these  same  parties  fall 
back  upon  the  quality  of  their  motives. 

But  the  very  exclusiveness  of  their  theory  forbids  any  hope  of 
improvement  with  the  best  intentions  that  underlie  it 

They  are  on  record  at  the  very  outset  in  this  wise.  The  system 
as  presented  to  the  American  public  is  claimed  to  embody  ''the 
light  and  experience  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  where  these 
methods  have  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  tested."  That  it 
is  *'  a  definite  course  of  elementary  instruction  adapted  to  philosophic 
views  of  the  laws  of  childhood,"  &c.,  <fec. 

Furthermore,  a  legislative  grant  has  been  obtained,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  not  for  experimental  purposes,  looking  towards 
improvement  in  elementary  instruction,  but  to  train  teachers  in  this 
particular  system. 

But /the  time  allotted  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  in  review  other 
features  of  the  so-called  Oswego  System,  equally  objectionable. 
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M  indude  original  letters^  decrees,  tc^  of  the  Babylonish  and  PenHan  govern* 
meats.  Scriptures  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  captivity  written  in  Chaldee,  and 
all  the  earlier  books  translated  into  the  same  tongue.  No  sooner  did  the  ancient 
Hebrew  become  a  dead  language,  than  the  Scriptures  were  put  into  the  yemacular 
tongue  by  men,  such  as  Ezra,  acting  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God. 
Conclusion  drawn  from  this,  and  text  learned,  showing  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  Word  of  Gk)d:  1  Cor.  ziv,  19— "I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  mj  underst-inding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2d.  The  coming  of  the  time  in  which  tlie  Gentiles  were  to  be  led  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptnres  among  tbem. 
Providence  of  God  shown  in  this.  Its  design  and  effect  Give  general  account 
of  various  translations,  and  particular  one  on  the  Septuagrint.  Kefer  to,  and 
prove  the  importance  ot,  the  last  translation.  Refer  to  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  every  part  of  tlie  civilized  world,  as  oonnected  providentially  with 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  that  language. 

To  connect  this  period  with  what  follows,  touch  very  briefly  on  the  general 
professions  of  Christianity.  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  subsequent 
spread  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Progress  of  the  latter. 
Extent  of  her  power.  Cliange  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
Scripture  written  in  Latin  tiiroughout  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Empire. 

III.  Forms  undar  which  ^e  Scriptures  have  been  presented  at  different  periods. 

1st  Derivation  of  the  terms  Bible  and  Scripture.  Sacred  words  of  the  Jews' 
writmgs.  Not  books.  Kind  of  materials  chiefly  used,  either  parchment  or  vel- 
lum. Scroll — when  not  in  use,  rolled  up  on  a  slender  cylinder  like  a  school 
map;  hence,  origin  of  the  term  volume.  Refer  to  the  Scribes.  Their  office. 
Importance  and  accuracy  of  their  labors. 

2d.  Describe  sacred  records  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Illuminated 
IISS.  What  they  were.  Why  so  called?  Sometimes  rolls,  of^eoer  books. 
Beauty  and  value  of  these,  copies.  The  copyists — ^wbat  class  of  men  tliey  were. 
Their  mode  of  life,  position,  and  diaracter,  compared  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scribea 

3d.  Sacred  records  m  the  modem  form.  Class  observe  theu-  own  Bibles,  and 
state  how  they  difier  externally  from  those  before  described.  Why  composed 
of  many  sheets  bound  together,  not  of  one  rolled  up  ?  Why  made  of  paper 
rather  than  parchment?  Why  no  longer  MSS.  ?  Give  brief  aoconnt  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  its  immediate  consequence.  Tlie  great  multiplication  of 
copies.  Eflfect  of  the  distribution  of  these  all  over  the  world.  Specimens  of 
Scriptural  translations  in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  languages  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Compare  God's  present  method  of  making  known 
Himself  and  His  will,  to  that  He  adopted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Then,  super- 
natural gift  of  tongues,  enabUng  the  Apostles  so  to  preach  that  all  could  un- 
derstand. Why  necessary  then  ?  Now,  the  same  -object  effected  without  a 
miracle,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  different  languages,  so  that  the  na- 
tions mav  still  say,  "  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God."— Acts  ii,  11. 

IT.   Ohchangeableness  of  the  inspired  word — its  influence. 

Bible  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  whole.  The  New  Testament  not  an  abro- 
gation, but  a  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old.  Text:  Mat- 
Qiew  V,  17,  18.  This  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  God,  but 
is  evidently  seen  by  the  invariable  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  condition 
of  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Compare  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Jews  prior  to  their  first  captivity,  with  that  of  the  nations  surrounding  them. 
Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Bible  is  unknown  at  this  day;  without  except- 
ion, utterly  barbarous  and  degraded.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  its  doctrines 
are  rejected,  and  yet,  because  the  people  have  learned  something  of  the  histori- 
cal events  recorded  in  it,  because  its  precepts  (though  their  origin  is  not  recog- 
nized) are  interwoven  with  social  laws,  they  take  a  far  higher  rank.  Instance, 
Mohammedans.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  held  to  be  true, 
and  the  people  do  not  read  them,  because  the  ecclesiastical  power  has  put  a  seal 
on  the  book.  These  are  better  off  than  those  before  named,  for  they  hear  of 
the  name,  and  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  through  the  thick 
mists  of  tradition  the  light  of  the  Word  will  sometimes  shine. 
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Oondusioii  drawn— that  the  Bible  is  a  great  eDfp'ne  of  dyilization,  aa  well  as 
the  Booroe  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Kffect  of  its  free  circulation  throughout  the 
land.  Refer  to  the  renovation  now  commenced  in  heathen  lands,  from  the 
spread  of  Scriptures  and  spiritual  teaching.  Duty  incumbent  on  us  to  place  the 
Bible  in  the  households  of  our  own  and  othei'  countries.  We  may  anticipate 
the  promised  blessing,  that  they  who  water  otners  shall  themselves  be  watered. 

Now  imagine,  if  you  please,  a  teaclier  of  a  public  school  standing 
in  the  presence  of  a  class  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve,  composed  of  such  material  as  will  be  found  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  ^*  talking  like  this  book,"  and  tell  me,  will  such  themes, 
thus  presented,  conduce  to  any  feelings  worthy  of  the  name  of  re- 
ligious impressions  ?  Is  such  instruction  in  accordance  with  ^  phi- 
losophic views  of  the  laws  of  childhood  f  Do  you  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  extracts  I  have  given  ? — there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
either  of  the  two  volumes  of  Osyego  gospel  but  contains  matter 
equally  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  this  peculiar  adaptation  of  Pestar 
lozzianism  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  though  fresh  from  an 
American  press,  it  yet  had  its  origin  in  what  may  be  called  the 
dark  ages  of  educational  history  in  England ;  that  is,  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

[There  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  proper  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  considerations  which  made  it 
a  suitable  theme  for  discussion  in  even  a  national  assemblage  of 
teachers.  But  when  one  exposes  the  fallacy  of  any  of  the  princi- 
ples, the  absurdity  of  any  of  the  methods,  up  start  the  advocates  of 
the  system  and  repudiate  the  obnoxious  features,  or  clidm  that  these 
are  but  experiments,  looking  towards  something  to  be  perfected  in 
the  alembic  of  the  future.  And  when  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
system,  as  a  whole,  are  pointed  out,  then  these  same  parties  fall 
back  upon  the  quality  of  their  motives. 

But  the  very  exclusiveness  of  their  theory  forbids  any  hope  of 
improvement  with  the  best  intentions  that  underlie  it 

They  are  on  record  at  the  very  outset  in  this  wise.  The  system 
as  presented  to  the  American  public  is  claimed  to  embody  "the 
light  and  experience  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  where  these 
methods  have  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  tested."  That  it 
is  '*  a  definite  course  of  elementary  instruction  adapted  to  philosophic 
riews  of  the  laws  of  childhood,"  Ac,  Ac. 

Furthermore,  a  legislative  grant  has  been  obtained,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  not  for  experimental  purposes,  looking  towards 
improvement  in  elementary  instruction,  but  to  train  teachers  in  this 
particular  system. 

But /the  time  allotted  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  in  review  other 
features  of  the  so-called  Oswego  System,  equally  objectionable. 
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The  task  I  hare  already  perfonned  would  liave  been  a  disagreeable 
one,  even  if,  with  more  time  and  preparation,  I  could  have  flattered 
myself  that  it  had  been  well  done.  It  is  still  more  so,  conscious  as 
I  am  of  its  imperfectness.  But  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  pn- 
mary  instruction  should  be  well  conducted.  And  it  is  claimed  for 
the  Oswego  System,  by  its  advocates,  that  in  no  other  way  can  this 
be  accomplished  than  by  the  methods  prescribed  in  the  books  from 
which  I  have  quoted.  The  State  of  New  York  has  given  a  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  justness  of  this  claim,  by  appropriatiug  money 
for  the  support  of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  where  these  princi- 
ples and  methods  are  adopted  and  applied.  The  legislatures  of  other 
States  will  doubtless  be  invited  to  follow  this  example. 

I  regard  the  whole  scheme  as  unwise  and  defective.  A  sense  of 
duty  has  therefore  constrained  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country  to  the  subject,  that  others  more  nearly  related 
to  our  common  school  system,  and  otherwise  more  competent  than 
myself,  may  hereafter  more  thoroughly  expose  its  vicious  tendencies.] 

I  would  not,  even  now,  be  understood  as  discouraging,  in  the 
slighest  degree,  the  addition  to  our  present  modes  of  primary  school 
instruction  of  any  new  or  desirable  features,  or  the  adoption  of  any 
new  methods  to  meet  new  educational  wants,  from  whatever  source 
obtained. 

I  will  venture  to  illustrate  my  idea.  It  was  my  good  fortune  not 
many  months  ago  to  visit,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  schools 
of  a  western  city.*  I  saw  there  the  evidences  of  a  most  intelligent 
supervision,  by  one  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  American  ed- 
ucation, and  who  had  carefully  studied  the  principles  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  other  lands.  I  saw  a  corps  of  teachers,  from  high- 
est to  lowest,  intelligent,  active,  animated  by  a  full  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  and  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  con- 
trolled the  supervision.  I  saw  the  usual  elementary  course  in  our 
common  schools,  preceded  by,  associated  with,  and  supplemented 
by  well  selected  oral  lessons  that  made  the  whole  a  living  form  of 
education.  Viewing  the  pupils  as  individuals,  I  saw  that  a  natural 
and  suitable  aliment  was  so  wisely  spread  before  each  mind  as  to 
insure  the  proper  grasp  and  growth,  and  as  a  consequence,  mental 
activity  and  strength.  Looking  at  them  as  classes,  I  beheld  each 
grade  of  pupils,  in  the  school-rooms,  responsive  to  every  word  and 
.ook  and  thought  of  the  teacher. 
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FsAKCis  Watlaxd,  son  of  Rev.  FrendB  Wajland,  an  eminent  Baptist  minis- 
ter of  New  York  dtyi  was  bom  March  11,  1*796.  After  the  removal  of  hia  &- 
ther  to  Poughkeepeie,  he  was  member  of  the  academy  in  that  place,  then  un- 
der the  charge  of  Daniel  H.  Bamee,  and  entered  Union  College  in  1811,  near 
the  dose  of  Sophomore  year.  Immediately  after  graduation  in  1813,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  Eli  Burritt  of  Troy  and  after  three  years  of  medical  study,  was 
licensed  to  practice.  But  under  the  influence  of  a  change  in  his  religious  feel- 
ing^ he  now  abandoned  his  medical  profession  and  entered  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminaiy  in  the  fall  of  1816,  and  after  a  yearns  study  under  the  immediate 
tuition  and  influence  of  ProC  Moses  Stuart^  was  induced  to  return  to  Union 
College  as  tutor.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  teaching  in  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  the  college  course  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  daily  intercourse 
with  Pros.  Nott  At  the  dose  of  his  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Pirst  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  in  August,  1821.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Way- 
land  preached  a  sermon  on  the  ^^Dtgniiby  of  the  MUssionary  E/Uerpriae,"  which 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  arousing  an  interest  in  foreign  misaons  and  gained 
him  a  wide  celebrity.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  become  Pro- 
ftssor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Union  CoUege,  but  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  its  duties  when  he  was  elected,  in  February,  1827,  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Brown  University. 
Here  he  soon  reestablished  order  and  discipline,  and  demonstrated  his  fltness 
for  the  post  and  his  even  more  marked  abilities  as  a  teacher.  He  also  gave 
himself  with  energy  to  successful  efibrts  for  increasing  the  educational  fadlities 
of  the  institution.  In  1830  Dr.  Wayland  was  elected  flrst  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  was  reelected  in  the  two  following  years. 
His  peculiar  views  upon  collegiate  education  were  first  published  in  a  small  vol- 
ume entitied  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  OoUegiaie  System  of  tha  United  States," 
several  years  before  any  essential  change  was  effected  in  the  organization  of  the 
University.  In  consequence  of  his  proffered  resignation  of  the  presidency,  in 
1849,  a  new  system  of  admioistration  and  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  ao- 
cordance  with  his  views,  and  such  confidence  was  felt  in  the  proposed  plan  and 
its  author,  that  $125,000  were  speedily  raised,  mostiy  in  the  dty  of  Providence, 
ibr  its  consummation.  He  remained  in  office  six  years  longer;  suffidentiy  long 
to  see  his  sjrstem  carried  into  fiill  and  successftil  operation.  Ill-heallh  compelled 
his  final  resignation  of  the  presidency  in  August,  1856.  Dr.  Wayland  is  the 
author  of  ''Elements  of  Moral  Science,^'  published  In  1835  and  for  many  years 
the  leading  text-book  upon  that  subject;  **Elemenis  of  PoUUcal  Economy,^ 
1837;  **ElemeiUs  of  InkOedual  Philosophy,'*  IB54;  besides  otiier  works  not  di- 
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recUy  edacationa].  The  first  two  have  been  abridged  for  the  use  of  schoolai 
He  was  deeplj  interested  in  the  caose  of  popular  education,  was  always  ready 
with  his  valuable  counsels  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  reorganizing  the 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island,  was  also  active  in  forming  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  of  Providence  and  in  stimulating  the  community 
to  its  adoption,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  his  influence  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation was  often  exerted  and  widely  felt.  Pre&  Wayland  received  the  deg^ree 
of  D.  D.  from  Union  College  in  1827  and  l^om  Harvard  in  1829;  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1852  * 

WILLIAM  B.  CALHOUN,  L  L.  D 
WiLLTAM  B.  Calhoun  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  24,  1795.  He 
received  his  early  training  in  the  Grammar  and  Latin  School,  winning  the 
Franklin  medal  in  1808,  but  completed  his  preparation  for  college  under  a  pri- 
Tate  teacher,  William  Wells.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  after  grad- 
uation in  1814  read  law  for  some  time  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  (where  his  father  then 
resided,)  and  afterwards  for  three  years  in  the  office  of  George  Bliss  at  Spring- 
field. He  here  opened  a  law  office  in  1822.  In  1825,  and  until  1834,  and 
again  in  1861-2,  he  was  sent  as  representative  to  the  General  Court,  of 
which  he  was  for  six  years  Speaker.  From  1834  to  1843  he  was  member  of 
Congress — ^in  1847  and  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  President — ^in  1848,  '49,  and  '50  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State— and  in  1853  was  made  Bank  Commissioner.  While  a\  member  of  the 
Legislature  his  active  support  was  given  to  all  measures  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools.  He  was  member  of  the  committee  which  framed 
the  Revised  School  Act  of  1827,  which  inf\ised  new  life  int6  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  in  January,  1827, 
the  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter,  reported  in  fevorof  an  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
and  $2,000  in  addition  annually  for  five  years,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Teachers'  Seminary.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman  of  the  Convention  which 
organized  the  American  Institute  at  Boston  in  1830,  was  one  of  the  Tico- 
Presidents  until  1833,  when  he  was  elected  President,  which  office  he  held 
until  1649.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Amherst  College  in  1858. 

JAME8  Q.  CARTER. 
jAines  Gordon  Cabtbr,  bom  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  Sept  7,  1795,  was  raised 
a  farmer's  son,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  commenced  study  preparatory  to 
college,  under  Caleb  Butler,  Principal  of  Groton  Academy.  Paying  his  way  by 
teaching  district  and  singing  schools,  and  delivering  masonic  lectures,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1820  among  the  foremost  of  his  class.  The  preceding  winter 
he  had  taught  a  seamen's  school  at  Cohasset,  and  on  leaving  college  opened  a 
private  school  at  Lancaster.  His  published  writings  in  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion commenced  in  the  Boston  papers  in  1821.  In  1824  he  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  his  '^LeUers  to  the  Hon.  WilUam  PrescoU,  LL,  />.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of 
New  JSngland^  with  Bemarks  on  the  Principles  of  Instruction.^*  A  series  of  ^  Es- 
says  upon  Pt^mlar  Education  "  followed  in  the  winter  of  1824-5,  also  afterwards 
published  together,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  in  which  he  first  made 
{»ubUo  his  plan  of  a  teachers'  seminary.    In  1827  he  presented  a  memorial  to 

^  For  ft  fuller  sketch  of  Dr.  Waylftod's  Life  and  Edocfttional  Labon,  we  Barnard*i  Amtr.  Jow. 
of  Education,  Vol  XIU.,  p.  77L 
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tiie  Legidatnre,  asking  aid  in  the  eetabliahment  of  sach  a  seminary,  with  a 
model  school  attached,  but  fiuling  in  his  application,  the  town  of  Lancaster  of* 
fered  its  assistance  in  carrying  ont  his  design  as  a  private  enterprise.  A  few 
months  after  opening  the  school  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  after 
having  embarrassed  himself  by  his  pecuniary  outlays  for  buildings  and  teachera 
He  continued,  however,  for  many  years  to  give  instruction  to  private  pupils,  and 
published  a  text-book  upon  the  geography  of  ICiddlesex  county,  and,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  W.  H.  Brooks,  geographies  of  other  oounties,  and  of  the  State.  In 
1830  Mr.  Carter  assisted  in  organizing  the  American  Institute  of  Instniction,  of 
which  he  was  long  an  officer  and  active  member,  and  in  1840  was  elected  Pres* 
ident.  In  1837  and  the  two  years  following  he  was  elected  State  Representi^ 
tive,  and  in  1838  State  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on  Educft> 
tion  drafted  several  able  reports  and  bills  to  promote  the  cause  of  educational 
improvement.  In  1837  he  made  a  vigorous  though  unsuccessAil  effort  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  one-half  of  the  United  States  surplus  reve* 
nue  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  Mr.  Carter  was  married,  In 
May,  1827,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Packard,  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  formerly 
of  Lancaster.    He  died  at  Chicago  on  the  21st  of  July,  1849.* 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  L  L.  D. 
Gboror  Babbbll  Emebson,  son  of  Samuel  Emerson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Ken- 
nebunk.  Maine,  September  12, 1797.  He  received  his  fitting  for  college  mainly 
from  his  father  and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1813,  graduating  in  1817. 
The  winters  were  spent,  with  one  exception,  in  teaching  district-schools  in  hiB 
native  town,  at  Saco,  and  m  Bolton,  Mass.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  Emerson 
took  charge  of  a  private  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  in  1819  accepted  the 
office  of  mathematical  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  afterwards  performed  for  a  short 
time  the  duties  of  Greek  tutor.  In  1821  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  newly 
established  "English  Classical  School"  of  Boston,  the  first  English  High  School 
in  this  country,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years  with  great  success.  He  here 
applied  the  principles  of  government,  by  appeals  to  the  higher  motives  of  con- 
duct, which  he  made  ever  after  his  only  dependence.  He  here  also  assisted  in 
perfecting  and  bringing  before  the  public,  Warren  Colbom's  ^^  First  Luwm^ 
In  1823  Mr.  Emerson  gave  up  the  Gassical  School  and  opened  a  strictly  private 
•cfaool  for  gills,  in  which  work  he  continued  until  1866.  In  1826  Mr.  Emerson 
prepared,  together  with  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  the  *'  CJamkdl  Reader,''  which 
went  through  several  editions;  in  1831,  wrote  an  appendix  to  an  edition  of 
Sullivan's  '^PiMUcol  QoM-Book;"'  and  in  1862,  in  connection  with  C.  L.  Flint» 
published  »  ^'MmmaL  of  AgricuiUmrt:^  Bestdee  his  direct  labon  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Emerson  has  been  an  efficient  laborer  in  many  kindred  departments.  He  was 
flrst  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mechanics*  Institnte,  founded  in  1827,  and 
in  1828  delivered  before  it  a  course  of  lectures  upon  elementary  mecbanicB. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  InatractioB, 
was  its  first  Secretary,  and  firom  1841  to  1848  its  President  In  1831  he  deliv- 
•red  before  the  Institute  a  lecture  on  ^'Female  JEducation,"  and  in  1842,  one  on 
*"  Moral  EdueaUatk"  In  1843  he  wrote  the  Second  Part  of  the  *' iSbAooi  and  tts 
SdiooknaHer/*  From  1847  to  1866  he  was  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Bdooation,  and  suggested  and  drew  up  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which  origin 

•  Fot  a  MM  cslMdad  ikMeb,  tM  BuMid*!  Ab«.  Jo«.  of  EJoaatfoo,  Vol  v.,  p.  407. 
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tate  of  Inatruction  and  was  alwajrs  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  offioen. 
From  1830  to  1837  he  was  in  the  Board  of  Counselors,  from  1837  to  1856,  a 
Vice-President,  was  elected  President  in  1856  and  1856,  and  aaerwards  again 
Yice-President  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  originators  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  very  active  in  raising  the  funds  for  carrying 
on  its  operations,  and  held  the  office  of  President  from  1845  to  1855.  Of  the 
Providence  Franklin  Society  he  was  at  different  times  Secretary  and  President. 
He  has,  moreover,  hcen  active  in  the  cause  of  Sunday-Schools,  Bible  classes,  and 
Bible  Societies.  He  has  been  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  also  trustee  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  In  1 844  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  chosen  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Brown  University,  and  m  1853,  of  the  Board  of  Fellows,  and  Secretary  of  the 
corporation.  The  success  of  the  University  in  raising  the  subscription  of 
$136,000  in  1860  was  especially  due  to  his  services.  In  1856  he  received  from 
Ihe  University  tlie  honorary  degree  of  L  L.  D.  Upon  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction,  ho  accepted  the  position  of  President  of 
the  Washmgton  Insurance  Company,  which  office  he  still  holds.* 

JOHN  DUDLEY  PHILBRICK. 
John  Dudley  Philbbick,  bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1818,  fitted  in 
Pembroke  Academy  for  Dartmouth  College  where  he  graduated  in  1842,  has 
had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  in  educational  work  generally.  Beginning  with  a  district  school,  which  he 
taught  for  two  winters  before  entering  and  three  winters  while  in  college,  he 
became  assistant  in  the  Public  High  School  of  Boxbury,  Mass.,  in  1842-3,  and 
of  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  in  1844,  principal  of  the  Mayhew  Gram* 
mar  School  in  1845,  and  of  the  Quincy  Grammar  School  from  1847  to  1862,  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  from  1852  to  1854.  From  1854  to  1867  he 
was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools  from  1857  to  ]  865.  His  active  and  efficient  services  in  the  educa- 
tional field  were  recognized  by  his  co-laborers,  in  his  election  as  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Connecticut  in  1857,  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  in  1858,  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  in  1862,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  1864.  Ho  has  taken  au  active  in- 
terest, as  editor  and  manager,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  and  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  and  at  all  times  performed  a  large  amount  of  educa- 
tional  service  in  public  lectures  and  discussions,  as  well  as  by  correspondence 
and  personal  interview.  To  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  every  position  he 
brings  thoughtful  preparation,  respect  for  the  views  and  convenience  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  a  determination  not  to  leave  the  work  where  he  found  it,  but  to  put 
every  thing  forward  as  fast  as  can  be  safely  done.  As  Superintendent,  he  labors 
to  reconcile  and  bring  into  harmonious  cooperation  the  progressive  and  conserv- 
ative elements  of  public  instruction — tho  suggestions  of  the  thinker  and  re- 
former, as  well  as  the  force  of  old  habits,  past  success,  and  the  considerations  of 
economy.  From  the  construction  and  furniture  of  the  school-house,  to  the  mate- 
rial aids  of  instruction,  and  the  classification  of  the  schools,  to  the  subjects,  metli- 
ods,  and  motives  of  study,  Mr.  Philbrick's  labors  are  incorporated  into  the  System 
of  Public  Schools  of  Boston.f 

•  Abridged  from  Baraaid*i  Amer.  Jour,  of  Eduoation,  VoL  V.,  p.  «l       f  Do.  XIV.,  p.  31 
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DANIELS  BAOAR. 

Daniel  B.  Haoar,  who  stands  in  the  fh)nt  rank  of  American  teachera,  WM 
bom  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  a  Tillage  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1820.  Like  most  men  who  have  lived  sach  lives  as  to  make  their  bio^ 
raphies  desirable,  he  was  earlj  taught  the  lesson  of  self-reliance.  When  a  boy 
of  only  eight  years  he  lost  his  &ther,  and  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  when  he  left 
the  village  school  and  went  to  work  in  the  village  paper-mill  to  earn  his  living 
and  aid  his  mother.  For  about  three  years  he  was  thus  employed,  with  brief 
intervals  of  schooling,  and  then,  for  some  months,  served  an  apprenticeship  aa 
derk  in  a  Boston  store.  But  his  decidedly  intellectual  turn,  and  his  fondnesB 
for  study,  at  length  determined  bis  destination  to  a  different  sphere,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  began  his  preparation  for  a  collie  course  and  a  professional 
career.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  Ck)Ilege  in  1843,  with  the  highest  rank  in 
his  dass,  having  received  the  maximum  mark  in  each  department,  during  the 
whole  course.  This  achievement  in  scholarship  is  very  remarkable  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  always  employed  in 
teaching,  from  his  entrance  to  college  until  his  graduation,  both  in  term-time 
and  in  vacations.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  was  assistant  in  the  Academy 
at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  five  consecutive  montha  After  graduat- 
ing, he  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  now  Bishop  of 
Connecticut.  In  1844  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  Cana- 
joharie  Academy,  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  which  he  soon  raised  from  a 
low  condition  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Here  he  labored  for  five  years 
with  marked  success,  extendmg  his  educational  influence  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  own  institution,  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  as  a 
lecturer  on  education,  as  a  conductor  of  County  Institutes,  and  as  President  of 
the  County  Teachers'  Association.  Meanwhile  an  attack  of  pneumonia  having 
left  his  lungs  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  much  public  speaking  impractica- 
ble, he  had  relinquished  his  cherished  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  ministry,  and 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  education,  his  great  love  of  teach- 
ing and  his  admirable  fitness  for  the  profession  naturally  bringing  him  to  this 
decision.  From  this  post  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  large  Academy  at 
Norwich,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  This  very  desirable  situation  he  resigned  in 
the  coarse  of  a  year,  partly  on  account  of  domestic  considerations,  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  mastership  of  the  Eliot  High  School,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  village  of 
imrivaled  beauty,  wealth,  and  refinement,  situated  about  five  miles  from  Boston, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  native  town.  Here  he  has  labored 
with  the  most  gratifying  success  for  fifteen  years,  affording  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  the  best  type  of  the  American  professional  teacher.  He  is  not  merely  an 
accomplished  teacher.  By  his  liberal  studies,  and  his  active  participation  in  the 
educational  movements  of  the  day,  he  has  become  an  able  and  sound  educator. 
Daring  most  of  the  time  for  ten  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
MdsaachuseUs  Teacher;  has  delivered  excellent  lectures  before  various  educa- 
tional bodies;  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  organizing  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  drew  up  the  constitution  of  that  body;  was  chiefly  instra- 
mental  in  securing  the  State  appropriation  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers* 
Association,  and  has  served  most  acceptably  as  President  of  the  Norfolk  Goontj 
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Toachera*  Association,  of  the  Masaachasetts  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  His  faigli  merit  as  a  teacher  and  ed« 
Qoator  has  naturally  brought  him  numerous  offers  of  desirable  educational  posla^ 
which  thus  far  he  has  seen  fit  to  decline.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Oommissionership  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Islaud,  the  Agency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  the  Principalshlp  of  the  Salem  l^ormal 
School,  and  sundry  City  Superintendencies.  As  a  teadier  his  loading  aims  have 
been  to  make  his  scholars  independent  thinkers,  and  to  control  them  by  moral 
power,  and  while  doing  his  whole  duty  in  the  school,  he  has  always  felt  it  to  be 
incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  professional  teacher,  to  exert  an  outside  influence  for 
the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  profession. 

ADMIRAL  P.  STONE. 

Adutral  p.  Stone  was  bom  in  Pierraont,  New  Hampshire,  in  August,  1820. 
With  such  elementary  instruction  as  the  district-school  of  his  native  town,  and 
of  Royalton,  Vt,  (where  his  father  removed  and  died  while  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  quite  young,)  could  give, — with  such  physical  training  as  an  abund- 
ance of  healthy  labor  on  the  farm,  and  such  moral  culture  as  the  clieerful  shar- 
ing in  the  responsibilities  of  providing  for  his  pother's  family  must  necessarily 
impart, — with  such  higher  learning  as  could  be  gained  by  a  few  terms  at  the 
academy  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  two  or  three  years  res- 
idence at  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Stone  commenced  his  work  of  a  professional 
teacher  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1844.  And  that 
work  he  has  pursued  assiduously  and  successfully,  for  four  years  in  the  Acad- 
emy and  four  years  more  in  the  High  School  of  Millbury,  and  for  eight  years  in 
the  High  School  of  Plymouth.  In  November,  1864,  he  left  the  Old  Colony  to 
become  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Portland,  Maine— declining  in  the  mean- 
time the  appointment  to  the  Superin tendency  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine, 
and  the  ex-officio  Principalship  of  the  Normal  School  of  that  State.  "Wherever  he 
has  been  located,  Mr.  Stone  has  responded  to  the  demands  which  the  profession 
and  the  community  make  of  every  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher.  His 
presence  has  been  seen  and  felt  in  the  district,  town,  county,  state,  and  national 
conventions  assembled  for  educational  improvement.  Of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association  he  was  always  a  working  member,  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  1859-60.  Of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  he  was  President 
in  1862-64.  In  the  association  of  the  teachers  of  his  county  he  was  a  reliable 
and  influential  lecturer  and  debater.  In  the  periodical  and  standard  literature 
of  education  he  has  always  been  a  diligent  reader — aiming  to  base  his  methods 
of  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  on  those  principles  of  mental  philoso- 
phy which  the  best  educators  have  demonstrated  to  be  sound.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  several  sciences  which  constitute 
the  curriculum  of  the  highest  grade  of  public  schools.  To  all  the  constituents 
of  a  thorough  and  progressive  teacher — ability,  attainments,  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  immediate  duties  in  the  schoolroom  and  to  his  own  pupils — Mr. 
Stone  adds  another  claim  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  in  his  continued  and  suc- 
cessful labors  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  profession,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  education. 
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CHARLES  NORTHEND,  A.  M. 

CiiABLES  NoRTHKND  was  bom  at  Newbuiy,  Ma8&,  April  2,  1814  Here- 
oeiyed  the  usual  district-school  training,  was  fitted  for  college  at  Dummer 
Academj,  Byfleld,  and  spent  two  jears  at  Amherst  After  leaving  coUegOi  h« 
was  engaged  as  assistant  teacher  in  Dummer  Academj  for  two  terms,  and  in 
September,  1836,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  First  Grammar  School  in  Dan* 
vers,  where  he  remained  until  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Epee  Qrammar 
School  in  Salem,  in  1841.  lie  resigned  this  position  in  1862  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Danvera,  which  he  held  until  the 
division  of  the  town  in  1855.  He  then  removed  to  New  Britain,  Conn.,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  acting  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools^ 
holding  Teachers^  Institutes,  delivering  educational  addresses,  and  for  most  of 
this  time  having  editorial  charge  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  JoumaL 
Ko  teacher  has  taken  a  more  steady  and  laborious  part  in  the  educational  asso- 
ciations— County,  State,  and  National — than  Mr.  Northcnd,  not  only  as  lecturer 
and  debater,  but  in  the  more  onerous  and  less  conspicuous  work  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Of  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Teachers'  Association  he  was 
President  in  1846,  '47,  and  '48,  and  of  tlie  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in 
1864.  His  **  Teacher  and  Parent,"  published  in  1852,  has  gone  through  ten 
editions.  His  "  Teacher's  Assistant,"  first  published  in  1859,  has  reached  its 
sixth  edition.  Of  his  ^'Letters  to  Parents,"  first  published  by  Mr.  Barnard  oa 
one  of  his  series  of  **  Educational  TVactv,"  more  than  50,000  copies  have  been 
issued.  Mr.  Northend  is  also  the  compiler  of  a  popular  series  of  oratorical  and 
rhetorical  text-books,  including  the  ^^ American  Speaker" — ^^ National  OraJtor^ 
-^''Little  Orator  "-^''Little  Speaker  and  Juvenile  Header"-^"  Entertaining  Dieh 
loguea  " — and  "  School  Dialogues  " — also  a  text-book  in  orthography,  entitled 
"  Exercises  in  Dictation  and  Pronunciation  " — and  "  Common  ScJiool  Book-he^ 
{fig  " — «*  Young  Composer  " — and  in  connection  with  David  P.  Page,  a  series  of 
"Kaiionai  Writing-Books."  In  1848  Amherst  College  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Korthend  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 
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On  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1854,  a  new  school  bill,  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylyania,  was  approred  by  the  Governor,  and  became  a 
law.  This  law  established  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools — an  office  that  has  infused  new  life  into  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville 
owes  its  existence  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ency  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  is  a  large  and  populous  county,  and  over  six  hundred  teach- 
ers appeared  before  the  County  Superintendent  for  examination  the  first 
year  after  his  election.  Many  of  them  were  found  to  be  good  scholars^ 
but  nearly  all  were  sadly  deficient  in  professional  knowledge.  But  few 
had  ever  read  a  book  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  some  did  not  even 
know  that  there  were  any  such  booka  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  the  County  Superintendent  in  his  first  report,  dated  October  2l8t| 
1854,  said : — 

The  new  school  law  was  mainly  designed  to  remove  inoompetent  teachen^ 
and  in  this  respect  it  can  be  made  effective.  Careful  examinations  will  deter- 
mine  the  scholarship  of  applicants  for  schools,  and  profeesional  visitB  to  schools 
will  ascertain  their  skill  in  teaching;  and  the  incompetent  may  be  rejected. 
But  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  persons  teaching  in  this  county  whose 
knowledge  of  the  six  common  branches  is  not  (korough,  and  who  have  read  but 
little  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Imperfectly  conducted  schools  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. But  with  all  these,  our  schools  are  scarcely  supplied.  The  law  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  rejecting  the  incompetent,  but  it  neglects  to  make  provision 
for  filliDg  their  places  with  others  better  qualified.  Normal  Schools  are  neces- 
sary to  perfect  our  system,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fact  may  not  long  escape 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  and  similar  recom- 
mendations from  other  school-officers,  and  the  teachers  and  their  (Heods 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

Throughout  Lancaster  county  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  profbv- 
sional  improvement  had  been  awakened  among  the  teachers  by  means  of 
the  examinations  and  the  visits  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  schools;  and 
at  a  Teachers*  Institute  opened  on  the  16th  of  November,  1854,  tha  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed : — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  worthy  County  Superintendent  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  a  County  Teachers'  Institute,  to  continue  in  session  for  a  term 
of  three  months,  at  as  early  a  period  as  he  may  think  proper. 

•  Clwiter,  Br Lawi,  and  CatalocM  of  tht  Btati  Nomwl  Sohool  at  MillanvflK  PMn. 
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FqU  of  th«  notion  of  establishing  a  Normal  School,  the  Superintendent 
was  not  backward  in  mentioning  it  whereTer  he  thought  some  interest 
might  be  created  in  the  project  The  work  of  yisiting  schools  brought 
him  to  Millersville.  A  lecture  was  deliyered  in  one  of  the  school-houseSi 
in  which  the  Normal  project  was  adverted  to,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
stated  to  be  a  want  of  suitable  buildings.  The  seed  thus  sown  fell  upon 
good  ground,  and  eventually  produced  a  rich  return  of  fruit 

HillersviUe  is  a  scattered  village  containing  about  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  three  miles  from  the  dty  of  Lancaster.  Sometime  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1854,  several  enterprising  citizens  of  the  viUage  de- 
tiring  a  more  liberal  education  for  their  children  than  could  be  had  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  place,  resolved  to  found  an  academy.  The  build- 
ing designed  for  the  purpose  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  the 
▼isit  above  referred  to;  and  soon  after  hearing  the  address  then  deliv- 
ered, a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  was  held  and  a  resolution 
passed  proposing  to  offer  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  hew  building  to  the 
Superintendent,  if  he  would  open  his  contemplated  Normal  School  at 
Millersville.  They  further  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  as  it  was  not  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  The  Superin- 
tendent was  to  render  his  services  without  compensation. 

This  liberal  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1855,  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  suooess  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in  this  county  and  over  the  State,  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  better  qualified  teachers,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  improve  themselves  and  elevate  their  profession,  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  to  the 
teachers  of  Lancaster  county,  and  of  as  many  other  parts  of  the  State  as  can  be 
accommodated,  the  means  of  obtaining,  during  three  months  of  their  summer 
vacation,  thorough  professional  training ; — ^first,  by  giving  sound  instruction  in 
the  various  branches;  second,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching;  third,  by  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in 
the  Model  Schools  connected  with  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  students  collected  at  a  month^s  notice  reached  186. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  Schools  was  about  200.  The  schod 
at  first  labored  under  great  difficulties.  Its  instructors  were  without  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  such  a  school,  it  possessed  little  apparatus 
and  few  of  the  usual  equipments  of  a  Normal  School,  it  could  command 
no  State  aid  and  little  official  or  denominational  influence,  it  had  doubt- 
ing friends  and  open  enemies ;  but  the  hand  of  Providence  was  in  the 
work  and  it  succeeded,  thus  solving  practically  the  problem  of  Normal 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  for  other  similar  institutions  soon  sprung  up 
in  other  counties,  and  out  of  these  eventually  grew  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  school,  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  with  a 
public  spirit  much  to  be  commended,  had  resolved  to  enlarge  their 
buildings  and  establish  a  permanent  Normal  School. 

The  Institution  opened  as  a  permanent  Normal  School  about  the  first 
of  November,  1866,  under  the  Prindpalship  of  John  F.  Stoddard,  who 
had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  under  the  flnt  organisation.    ProC 
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Stoddtrd  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  about  eight  months,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time  in  coi\j unction  with  the  County  Superintendent,  who 
a  second  time  connected  himself  with  the  school  for  the  same  purpose 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  at  first  A  misunderstanding  occurring  be* 
tween  himself  and  the  Trustees,  Prof  Stoddard  resigned  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  and  it  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  term  without  a  re- 
sponsible head,  only  so  far  as  the  County  Superintendent  voluntarily  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  such  a  functionary.  Dark  days  followed.  In  their 
promise  the  fruits  of  the  school  were  in  danger  of  being  blasted.  The 
Trustees  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  a  Principal  without  success,  the 
school  was  about  to  close,  when  finally  the  County  Superintendent,  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  was  induced  reluctantly  to  resign  his  ofiice  and  accept 
the  position  which  he  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  present  time.  Upon 
the  election  of  Pro£  Wickersham  to  the  Principalship,  the  Faculty  was 
reorganized,  and  the  school  entered  upon  that  career  of  prosperity  and 
usefulness  which  has  ever  since  characterized  it 

From  1866  to  1869,  the  Institution  continued  wholly  in  private  hands, 
under  the  name  of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute.  Yirtuallyf 
however,  it  was  doing  the  work  of  a  State  Normal  School,  as  its  students 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  its  special  aim  was  to  train  teachers. 
When  finally  recognized  as  a  State  school  the  change  was  really  one  of 
names,  not  of  things. 

The  Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  was  prepared  by  the  Hon* 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  and  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  be- 
came a  law  on  the  20th  of  Hay,  1867.  The  LegisUture  passed  the  law 
without  opposition,  not  because  there  were  no  members  opposed  to  it, 
but  because  they  considered  the  project  it  contemplated  a  visionary  one. 
The  result  has  proven  that  Pennsylvania  Legislators  were  blind  once  for 
the  good  of  the  State.  The  leading  provisions  of  this  law  were  given  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Journal  Many  of  them  had  been  tested  as 
to  their  practicability  at  MiUersville  before  they  were  embodied  in  a  legal 
enactment 

On  the  29th  of  June,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  passage  of 
the  Normal  School  Law,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  school,  it  was  resolved  that  "  it  is  expedient  so  to  enlarge 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  and  to  make  such  additions  to  the 
buildings  connected  therewith,  as  to  bring  the  school  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1867.** 
The  responsibility  incurred  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  a  heavy 
ona  Time,  attention,  and  some  |40,000  in  money  were  required.  There 
was  delay,  doubt;  but  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  the  work  was  ao- 
complished,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  amid  great  n^oidngs,  the 
school  was  recognised  as  the  first  State  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Inspectors  who  were  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  ex* 
amine  the  claims  of  the  school  to  recognition  as  a  State  Normal  School, 
were  Hon.  James  Pollock,  Hon.  William  M.  Hiester,  Hon.  Andrew  Q. 
Cnrtin,  and  Dr.  John  L.  AUee.    Superintendent  Dr.  A.  B.  Blair,  of 
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YoriL  county,  Sapeiintendent  Heniy  Hoack,  of  Lebanon  county,  and  Su- 
perintendent David  Evans,  of  Lancaster  county,  were  present  and  signed 
the  report  After  the  inspection  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  him, 
the  Principal  of  the  school,  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  G.  Hickok, 
several  of  the  Inspectors,  and  others.  The  conclusion  of  Prof.  Wicker- 
shames  address  was  in  the  following  words : — **  Pardon  my  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  feeling.  The  work  for  which  I  have  thought,  and  hoped, 
and  toiled,  and  battled,  is  consummated ;  and  whatever  fortune  the  fu- 
ture may  vouchsafe  that  work,  or  whatever  labor  (xod  may  require  at 
my  hands,  I  must  devote  the  present  to  the  rich  enjoyment  the  past  has 
furnished,  and  leave  to  the  morrow  the  things  of  the  morrow,  devoutly 
trusting  that  the  kind  Providence  whose  hand  has  guided  us  thus  far 
will  still  continue  to  care  for  us." 

More  than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  second  day  of  December 
became  fiunous  in  the  annals  of  the  school  whose  history  we  are  relating 
— ^years  the  most  momentous  that  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  A 
giant  rebellion  threatened  to  overthrow  our  Constitution  and  our  Union, 
and  the  full  strength  of  the  nation  was  needed  to  put  it  down ;  but  while 
the  whole  continent  was  shaking  with  the  tramp  of  more  than  a  million 
of  armed  men,  while  many  institutions  of  learning  were  being  wrecked 
by  the  storm,  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville  has  grown  more  prosper- 
ous every  year.  A  larger  number  of  names  appear  upon  its  register  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before. 

The  policy  of  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  education  has  always  been 
not  to  enforce  systems  of  schools  upon  the  people,  but  to  direct  and  reg- 
ulate the  systems  which  the  people  adopt  for  themselves.  All  legislation 
in  that  State  respecting  common  schools  is  characterized  by  this  policy, 
and  the  Normal  School  Law  is  no  departure  from  it  Noticing  the  efforts 
the  people  were  making  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  procure  better  teach- 
ers, and  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves,  the  Legislature 
divided  the  State  into  Normal  Districts,  and  provided  a  plan  by  which 
such  efforts  could  be  regulated  and  made  more  effective  by  giving  them 
the  sanction  of  State  authority.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  nowhere 
promised  in  the  law,  but  it  was  well  understood  that  such  help  would 
be  given  to  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  help  themselves.  The 
school  at  Millersville  has  received  $10,000  from  the  State,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  granted  $5,000  more  by  the  Legislature  now  in  session.*  Besides^ 
the  State  is  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  all  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  Normal  School  policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages. It  makes  the  schools  self-reliant  and  strong  by  throwing  them 
upon  their  own  resources,  it  enlists  in  their  behalf  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  located,  it  relieves  them  from  all 
danger  of  political  influences,  and  allows  them  the  largest  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  social  arrangements  and  religious  observances. 

•  Thii  turn  hu  been  cnoted. 
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OOMDITXOM  AND  WOBKIKO  OF  THE  IN8TITUTI0K. 

Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Equipments. — ^The  extent  of  groand  required 
to  be  attached  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  ten  acres. 
Except  about  the  fourth  of  an  acre  the  whole  of  the  ten  acres  at  Millers- 
Tille  is  used  for  play  and  pleasure  grounds.  There  are  two  large  springs 
on  the  grounds,  and  they  are  crossed  by  a  fine  stream  of  water.  Shade 
trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  planted  in  great  variety,  and  the  whole 
appearance  is  quite  attractive.  The  buildings  are  extensive  and  con- 
▼enient ;  but,  owing  to  additions  and  changes  made  at  different  times, 
entirely  wanting  in  architectural  symmetry  and  beauty.  The  east  front 
is  252  feet  in  length,  and  the  south  front  160  feet  They  accommodate 
800  students  with  all  the  teachers,  ofQcors,  and  employees  required  for 
such  an  establishment  The  main  lecture-room  or  chapel  is  eighty  feet 
by  forty.  There  are  nine  recitation -rooms,  six  rooms  for  practice  in 
music,  two  library -rooms,  several  offices,  suits  of  rooms  for  all  the  teach- 
ers except  the  principal,  nursuries,  parlors,  &c,  &c  There  are  also 
apartments  for  the  steward  and  matrons.  As  the  students  generally  board 
in  the  buildings,  a  dining-hall,  kitchens,  pantries,  wash-house,  laundry, 
bakery,  and  the  necessary  dormitories  have  been  provided. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  charts,  and  possesses  con 
siderable  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  small  geological  cabinet  It  has 
six  pianos,  two  melodeons,  and  a  harmonion.  The  text-book  library  con- 
tains twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  the  reference  library  some  two 
hundred  more,  and  the  society  libraries  about  twenty-five  hundred  vol- 
umes. In  the  yard  there  are  erected  various  kinds  of  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, and  the  ladies  use  for  exercising  a  large  hall  called  Olympia  Hall. 

Eight  large  hot  air-furnaces  heat  the  main  buildings,  and  the  others 
parts  are  heated  by  stoves.  The  ventilation  of  the  buildings  most  recently 
erected  is  very  complete.  The  whole  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  &c.,  was  fully  $70,000. 

Admission  and  Number  of  Pupils. — Students  are  admitted  when  there 
is  room  for  them  without  regard  to  locality.  To  enter  the  Normal  School 
they  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  design  becoming  teachers 
are  first  accommodated,  and  afterwards  others  may  be  admitted  if  there  Is 
room  for  them.  The  latter  class  of  students  join  all  the  regular  classes 
except  those  in  teaching. 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  in  each  school-district  can  maintain  one 
pupil  at  their  proper  Normal  School  and  pay  all  his  expenses  for  tuition 
out  of  the  public  fhnds,  but  no  such  pupils  have  ever  been  admitted  at 
Hillersville. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  usually  about  800  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  80  in  the  Model  School.  In  January,  1865,  there 
were  828  names  on  the  Normal  School  Register,  and  85  on  the  Register 
of  the  Model  School ;  and  for  the  past  year  there  were  529  and  101  names 
on  the  two  registers  respectively.    The  two  sexes  attend  at  the  present 
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time  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  before  the  war  two-thirds  of  tibe 
whole  were  males.  Since  Its  organization  in  1855,  more  than  4,000  stu- 
dents have  attended  the  school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

GouBSEs  OF  Study. — ^The  true  function  of  a  Normal  School  is  doubtless 
to  impart  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  but  all  such 
schools  in  this  country  have  found  it  necessary  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  pupils ;  and,  among  them,  there  are  always 
found  large  numbers  who  are  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  branches 
they  expect  to  teach,  and  others  who  possess  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge  but  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  by  which  they  attained  it 
and  of  the  forms  by  which  to  give  it  effcctiye  or  elegant  expression. 
The  work  done  at  Millersviile  may  be  thus  classified:  1st,  Teaching  the 
Branches  ;  2d,  JReviemng  Studie*  ;  Sd,  Imparting  Fro/es$ianal  Imtfuo- 
tion.  If  a  student  enters  the  school  who  is  deficient  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  he 
is  required  to  study  them ;  if  one  enters  who  may  be  said  to  understand 
these  branches  but  whose  knowledge  is  less  thorough  or  less  methodical 
than  a  teacher's  ought  to  be,  he  is  made  to  review  his  studies  that  he 
may  supply  his  deficiencies ;  and  if  he  enters  with  full  preparation  as  to 
what  he  expects  to  teach,  he  is  allowed  to  confine  his  attention  to  teaching 
alone. 

As  at  present  constituted  there  are  throe  Courses  of  Instruction,  an 
Elementary  Couree,  a  Scient\fie  Course^  and  a  Clamedl  Course, 

The  £lementary  Course  embraces  the  following  branches,  vix :  Orthog- 
raphy and  Etymology,  Reading  and  Elocution,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, Writing  and  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Book-keeping,  Physiology, 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany, 
and  Geology. 

The  Scientific  Course  embraces  in  addition  to  what  is  taught  in  the 
Elementary  Course  the  following  branches:  Trigonometry,  Surveying^ 
Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Algebra,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ; 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Analytical  Mechanics ;  General  History, 
English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Classical  Course  adds  to  the  branches  named  in  the  Scientific 
Course,  the  usual  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  taught  in  our  Colleges. 

The  design  of  the  Elementary  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  design  of  the  Scientific  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  English  High  Schools.  And  the  design  of  the  Classical  Course  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  High  Schools  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 

Instrcction  in  Tbaching. — ^The  course  of  professional  instruction  at 
Millersviile  consists  of  two  full  courses  of  lectures  on  Teaching,  and 
practice  for  six  months  in  the  Model  School.  A  student  entering  the 
School  with  the  design  of  becoming  a  teadier,  is  first  required  to  perfbci 
himself  in  the  various  branches  he  intends  to  teach,  and  to  learn  by  fd* 
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lowing,  obaerring,  and  being  trained  in  them  the  best  methods  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  obtuned  and  imparted.  He  then  joins  the  Elementary 
Class  in  teaching,  receives  instruction  from  text-book  and  by  lectures  for 
six  months,  and  is  examined  at  the  end.  Passing  this  examination,  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Higher  Class  in  teaching,  and  continues  his 
professional  studies  for  six  mouths  longer.  Giving  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  proficiency  here,  he  is  advanced  to  the  class  in  the  practice  of 
teaching.  The  members  of  this  class  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Model 
School,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  that  depart- 
ment, do  its  teaching.  As  a  class  they  attend  its  opening  exercises,  and 
are  responsible  for  its  management  In  the  Model  School  each  student- 
teacher  is  engaged  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  daily,  and  he  is  allowed 
the  advantage  of  practice  in  teaching  pupils  in  the  elements  as  well  as 
those  more  advanced,  and  in  the  different  branches  of  study.  The  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  in  the  Model  School  is  so  arranged  that  the  student- 
teachers  lose  no  recitations  in  the  Normal  School.  The  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  spends  a  sufficient  time  each  week  in  the  Model  School  to 
witness  the  work  of  the  student-teachers,  and  meets  the  whole  class 
twice  ereiy  week  in  a  regular  recitation  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  that 
work. 

By  the  plan  thus  indicated  the  usual  objections  made  to  Model  Schools 
seem  to  be  removed.  The  classes  in  the  Normal  School  are  not  broken 
np  by  the  absence  of  some  of  their  members,  the  time  spent  in  the  Model 
School  is  sufficiently  long  for  the  student-teachers  to  be  trained  to  work 
efficiently,  and  the  Model  School  pupils  are  carefully  protected  from  the 
bad  results  which  might  arise  from  the  unskillful  efforts  of  incompetent 
teachers.  The  authorities  of  the  Millersville  School  pronounce  their 
Model  School  *'  a  decided  success,"  and  say  that  a  Model  School  "  seems 
almost  indispensable  in  the  proper  education  of  teachers." 

A  student  giving  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  Model  School  of  his  ability 
to  teach  is  prepared  for  a  final  examination  by  the  Board  of  Examiners^ 
passing  w^hich  he  receives  a  diploma  which  enables  him  to  teach  in  any 
part  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  about  half  the  pupils  in  the  Model  School 
are  from  the  village  of  Millersville  and  the  rest  come  from  abroad  and 
board  at  the  School  Their  ages  are  generally  from  six  to  sixteen.  The 
School  occupies  a  room  very  nicely  arranged  and  furnished.  Four  re- 
citation-rooms are  connected  with  it,  as  is  also  an  office  for  the  Superin- 
tendent The  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps^  charts,  cards,  models, 
reference-books,  and  school  apparatus  generally. 

The  Superintendent  is  in  constant  attendance  and  gives  stability  and 
system  to  the  working  machinery  of  the  school,  but  does  little  teaching. 

Moral  and  Reugious  iNsmucnoir. — A  large  number  of  different  relig- 
ious denominations  are  represented  among  the  students,  and  it  is  a  nice 
p<Hnt  in  the  administration  of  the  school  to  attend  properly  to  moral  and 
religions  instruction  without  arousing  denominational  pr^udices  or  inter- 
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fering  with  denominational  interests.  For  this  reason  no  regular  clergy- 
man has  ever  been  connected  with  the  school  as  a  moral  or  religious 
teacher,  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  chosen  without  regard  to 
their  church  preferences. 

That  this  imporant  part  of  education  is  not  neglected,  however,  will 
appear  from  the  following  fiicts.  Besides,  the  daily  religious  exercises  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  the  students  are  required  to  attend  every  Sab- 
bath afternoon  religious  services  in  the  school  chapel  These  consist  of 
a  sermon  by  some  clergyman  invited  to  preach  before  the  school,  or  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  Model  School  pupils 
and  many  Normal  students  attend  a  Sunday-school  held  every  Sabbath 
morning.  Three  large  Bible  classes  meet  every  week  immediately  after 
the  religious  services  held  in  the  chapel.  A  prayer-meeting  is  held  every 
Sabbath  evening,  and  generally  one  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
In  all  these  religious  exercises  very  great  interest  is  manifested  by  many 
of  the  students,  and  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  the  problem  seems  to  be 
solved  that  a  school  can  be  religious  without  being  denominational. 

Graduation. — All  students  desiring  to  graduate  must  be  examined 
first  by  the  Faculty,  and  afterwards  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  Principals  of  Normal  Schools.  The  examination 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Normal  District  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  If  a  student  succeeds  in  passing  these  examinations,  he  receives 
a  certificate  which  enables  him  to  teach  two  years  without  further  exam- 
ination in  any  part  of  the  State.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  school  authorities  in  whose  employ  he  taught  and 
of  the  proper  County  Saperintendent,  he  may  receive  a  diploma  which 
constitutes  him  a  professional  teacher.  The  degrees  conferred  at  gradua- 
tion are  Bachelor  of  Elements,  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  and  Bachelor  of 
Classics.  Those  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  are  master  in  the 
several  grades  of  scholarship  together  with  the  professional  titles  of 
Teacher  in  Elementary,  Scientific,  or  Classical  Didactics  as  the  caso 
may  be. 

The  Normal  School  authorities  are  compelled  by  law  to  examine  all 
practical  teachers  who  have  taught  two  terms  in  Common  Schools,  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  annual  examinations,  and  to  grant  to  them,  if 
found  worthy,  diplomas  similar  in  kind  to  those  received  by  the  regular 
graduates.  This  provision  tends  to  remove  all  antagonism  which  might 
otherwise  exist  between  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  other 
teachers. 

SocisnES. — Connected  with  the  school  there  are  two  very  flourishing 
Literary  Societies,  the  "  Page"  and  the  "  Normal."  They  hold  weekly 
meetings,  and  are  managed  entirely  by  the  students.  The  younger  stu- 
dents support  at  the  present  time  two  other  societies  called  respectively 
the  '*  Junior  Page"  and  the  "  Enterprising  Juniors."  The  educational 
ralue  of  such  societies,  when  well  managed,  is  very  great    They  are 
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calculated  to  develop  the  prodtietifse  powers  of  the  mind,  to  form  cfaarao- 
ter,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

Thb  Faculty. — ^The  Faculty  at  the  present  time  consists  of  the  princi- 
pal and  twelve  professors  and  teachers  in  the  several  departments.  These 
officers  are  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  imparting  instruction  and  preserving  discipline. 

The  General  SceooL-OFncEBS. — ^The  General  School-Officers  consist 
of  the  Principal,  a  Steward,  a  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings^ 
two  Matrons,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  following  committees  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  viz.,  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
Committee  on  Library  and  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  Committee 
on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  Committee  on  Household,  Committee  on 
Accounts,  and  Committee  on  the  Public  Relations  of  the  School. 

The  Relations  of  tbb  Sexes. — ^The  question  is  of  general  interest  as  to 
whether  the  two  sexes  should  be  educated  together.  Teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession to  membership  in  which  both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  of  course 
this  presents  a  special  reason  why  in  a  Normal  School  both  should  be 
educated  together.  At  Millersville  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  attend 
the  same  recitations,  belong  to  the  same  societies,  and  sit  opposite  each 
other  at  meals.  Cards  are  given  to  gentleman  having  relatives  among 
the  ladies  which  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  Ladies*  Parlor  at 
certain  hours  on  certain  days ;  and  such  cards  are  sometimes  given  to 
others  than  relatives  when  good  reason  exists  for  doing  so.  All  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  two  sexes  is  regulated,  but  regulated  in  such  a  way  that 
no  well  disposed  student  feels  it  to  be  an  unnecessary  restraint  The 
privileges  allowed  are  such  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  is  ready 
to  frown  upon  a  student  who  violates  them  lest  he  endanger  their  entire 
withdrawal  Implicit  trust  is  reposed  in  the  honor  of  students,  but 
severe  and  summary  punishment  is  meted  out  to  those  who  are  found 
unworthy  of  it  Strangers  visiting  the  school  are  apt  to  express  surprise 
to  see  students  enjoy  so  much  liberty  and  yet  preserve  such  good  order. 
They  forget  that  the  most  powerful  agents  work  most  quietly.  That  is 
the  best  government  that  governs  itselt 

Very  little  trouble  has  resulted  from  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
this  Institution,  and  great  good  is  thought  to  grow  out  of  it 

Causes  of  Success. — ^This  paper  will  be  concluded  by  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Bates,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  who  noade  an  official  visit  to  the  school  in  the 
summer  of  1862. 

'*  It  is  proper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  consider  briefly  the  causes 
of  success ;  for  the  school  must  be  considered,  in  its  present  state,  in  a 
high  degree  prosperous.  Indeed,  no  Normal  School  with  which  we  aro 
acquainted,  is  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  accomplishing  its 
work  more  successfully  than  this.  The  Model  School  is  undoubtedly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  yet  established.  This  success  is  doubtless 
mainly  attributable  to  two  causes:   In  the  first  place,  the  plan  upon 
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which  the  school  is  established  has  been  careAiUy  matured,  and  adopted, 
after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  Normal  educa- 
tion should  be  based.  In  the  second  place,  the  varied  features  of  the 
plan  have  been  put  in  operation  with  singular  executive  ability,  and  such 
■8  is  rarely  found  exhibited  in  any  institution  of  learning.  In  a  school 
of  this  kind,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  teach- 
ing be  well  done ;  but  the  teaching  talent  is  of  minor  consequence,  com- 
pared with  that  of  originating  and  managing  it  so  that  every  part,  like 
tiiose  of  a  complicate  and  delicately  adyusted  machine,  shall  work  har- 
moniously upon  a  settled  plan." 
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PB0GBS8S  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


MUiiary  Drill 
The  earliest,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  earliest  educators  of  this 
oountry  to  present  the  claims  of  physical  culture  in  any  system  of 
education,  was  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  in  his  "  Lecture  on  Educa- 
Uotiy^  first  delivered  in  1820  and  carried  into  execution  in  the 
**Ameriean  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy,^^  opened  in 
Septemher  of  the  same  year  at  Norwich,  Yt  The  processes  hy 
which  he  proposed  to  secure  *^  the  due  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students  "  were  '^  military  drills  and 
other  exercises,  such  as  fencing,  marching,  ifec,  and  suitahle  en^ 
ployments  in  the  garden,  the  farm,  and  workshop— for  two  hours 
a  day."  This  school  was  removed  in  1825  to  Middletown,  Ct,  but 
was  reestablished  at  Norwich  in  1834.  In  1839  Capt  Partridge 
opened  a  similar  school  at  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  and  another  at  Brandy- 
wine  near  Wihnington,  Del.,  in  1853. 

Gtrrnaa^  System  of  Gymnastica, 
The  German  system  of  gymnastics  (running,  leaping,  swimming, 
climbing,  balancing,  dumb-bell  exercises,  &q.) — first  announced  and 
practiced  by  Guts-Muths  in  Salzmann's  institution  at  Schnepfenthal 
in  Saxony  in  1784,  and  systematized  and  popularized  by  Prof.  Jahn 
in  1810  in  Berlin — was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Charles 
Beck,  a  pnpil  of  Jahn,  who  erected  the  first  gymnasium  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  1825  in  the  Round  Hill  School,  established  by 
Froh,  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  at  Northampton,  Mass.  His  methods 
were  described  in  a  "  Treatise  on  Oymnastics,"  published  in  North- 
ampton in  1828.  In  May,  1826,  Dr.  Follen,  likewise  from  Ger- 
many, actively  sustained  by  Dr.  Webster,  opened  a  gymnasium  at 
Cambridge,  and  also,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  at  Boston. 
The  last  he  shortly  afterwards  resigned  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Neal,  then  in  London  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  newly  established  gymnasium  of  Prof.  Ydlker,  had 
been  invited  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Boston  to  superintend 
the  establishment.    Gymnasiums  were  also  opened  at  Providence 
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and  elsewhere.  Mr.  William  B.  Fowle,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety, had  introduced  regular  physical  exercises  for  girls  into  his 
school  as  early  as  1824,  being  moved  thereto  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Coffin, 
who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  movement.  Dr.  Griscom, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  gymnastic  system  from  per- 
sonal observation  in  the  schools  of  Festalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in  1818 
and  1819,  introduced  it  to  some  extent  into  the  High  School  in 
New  York,  established  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
High  School  Society  in  1825,  in  imitation  of  the  Public  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  In  1826,  Prof.  Henry  E.  Dwight  had  made 
this  department  of  education  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school  es- 
tablished by  himself  and  his  brother,  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  in  New 
Haven,  known  as  the  New  Haven  Gymnasiuyi.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises soon  became  popular  and  many  similar  institutions  were 
founded,  of  which  the  most  prominent  at  the  time  were  the  Mt 
Pleasant  Chissical  Institution,  under  Chauncey  Colton  and  Francis 
Fellows,  at  Amherst;  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  by  Rev.  Chester 
Dewey,  at  Pittsfield;  and  the  Woodbridge  School,  by  Jonathan 
Ely  and  D.  B.  Austin,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Calisthenics  were 
introduced  into  female  schools,  as  the  Greenfield  High  School,  the 
Hartford  Seminary,  under  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  and  others.  A 
'^  Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies  "  was  published  by  Miss 
Beecher  in  1832. 

Fdtetiherg  and  Manual  Labor  Schools, 
Aside  from  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  promotion  of  health 
aj^  the  training  of  the  physical  system,  the  popular  mind  began  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  the  want  of  a  more  practical  education  and  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  uniting  agricultural  and  mechanical  with 
intellectual  training.  The  earliest  of  these  "Agricultural,"  "  Farm,'* 
*' Manual  Labor,"  or  "Fellenberg"  schools  was  founded  in  1797  at 
Lethe,  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  John  De  la 
Howe,  a  native  of  Hanover,  who  left  by  will  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
for  the  endowment  of  "  an  Agricultural  or  Farm  School,  in  conform- 
ity, as  near  as  can  be,  to  a  plan  proposed  in  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine for  the  month  of  April,  1787,  for  educating,  boarding,  and 
clothing  twelve  poor  boys  and  twelve  poor  girls  of  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict." Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  for  a  farm, 
with  1,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  capital  out  of  the  interest  upon 
which  the  school  has  been  supported  amounted,  in  1854,  to 
#42,000,  independently  of  the  farm,  stock,  and  implements.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  designed  to  include  chemistry  and  the 
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piactieal  arts  of  life.  The  school  was  not  put  into  actual  operation 
until  some  twenty  years  after,  and  there  is  little  information  at  hand 
in  regard  to  how  far  the  designs  of  the  founder  have  been  carried 
out 

Fellenberg's  Agricultural  School  at  Hofwyl  was  established  in 
180Y,  of  which  a  description  was  given  by  A.  &  J.  W.  Picket  in 
the  ''Academician'*  for  June,  1819.  Fellenberg's  system  soon  at- 
tracted attention  in  thia  country.  The  Gardiner  Lyceum,  in  Maine, 
was  established  in  1823,  for  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles 
of  mechanics  and  agriculture,  and  in  1824  a  Fellenberg  school  was 
opened  at  Windsor,  Ot.,  by  Messrs.  Stebbins  and  Sill.  But  the  de- 
sire to  afford  the  means  by  which  poor  students  might  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  education  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  their 
studies,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  motive  in  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  manual  labor  system.  The  first  institution  founded  upon 
this  system  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned  in  1820  by 
Elihu  Robinson,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  put  into  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1826.  The  "Oneida  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry" 
was  founded  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1826-6,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  manual  labor  schools  in  the  country.  In  1826 
was  also  formed  the  "Andover  Mechanical  Association"  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  "  solely  for  the  purpose  of  invigora* 
ting  and  preserving  health,  without  any  reference  to  pecuniary 
profit,"  but  the  success  of  the  system  of  mechanical  labor  instituted 
by  them,  made  it  a  model  which  was  followed  in  many  similar  in* 
stitutioDs.  Theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  minor  schools,  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  were  established  with  manual  labor 
as  an  essential  principle  in  their  constitution.* 

Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  been  a  pioneer  in  this  move- 
ment and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  system.  His  labors  in  conneo- 
tion  with  that  Society  necessarily  brought  to  his  notice  the  great 
waste  of  health  and  life  produced  in  this  country  by  the  process  of 
liberal  education  without  systematic  exercise,  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Quarterly  Register  he  ably  discussed  the  benefits  to  result  from 
the  introduction  of  manual  labor  and  physical  exercise  into  every 
true  system  of  education,  and  in  1829  he  delivered  a  discourse  upon 
the  same  subject  before  the  Andover  Mechanical  Association. 
Many  others  had  also  been  active  promoters  of  the  same  cause.  In 
the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  edited  by  William  Russellf 
several  articles  appeared,  most  of  them  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  G, 
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CoflSn.  In  the  "Annals  of  Education,"  in  1830,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge  gave  a  series  of  articles  upon  Fellenberg  and  his  system, 
ably  advocating  it.  In  1880,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  "  Physical  Educor 
Uon^^  which  was  republished  both  in  Boston  and  England,  and  in 
the  same  year  Dr.  Stephen  H.  T3mg'gave  a  discourse  in  Philadel- 
phia upon  the  "  Importance  of  Uniting  Manual  Labor  and  Stvdy^^ 
The  necessity  of  physical  exercise  to  literary  men  was  also  strongly 
urged  by  Pro£  Edward  Hitchcock  in  his  work  entitled  "  Dyspepsy 
Forestalledy^^  published  in  1830.  At  a  later  date  appeared  an  able 
lecture  by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  delivered  in  1833  before  a  conven- 
tion  of  teachers  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  published  in  Boston  in  1834, 
and  republished  in  Edinburgh  in  1836,  with  notes  by  Robert  Cox, 
and  preface  by  George  Combe. 

ICAlfUAL  LABOR  SOGIETT. 

In  July,  1831,  the  *^  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Lahor  in 
lAterary  Institutions  "  was  formed  in  New  York,  for  "  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  calculated  to  promote  the 
establishment  and  prosperity  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  and  Seminar 
lies  in  the  United  States,  and  for  introducing  the  system  of  manual 
labor  into  institutions  now  established,  without  diminishing  the 
standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment."  Its  ofiicers  were  as 
follows: — Zechariah  Lewis,  President,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
Bev.  James  Milnor,  Seth  P.  Staples,  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  William  Jay,  Vice-Presidents,  George 
Douglass,  Treasurer,  lie  v.  Joshua  Lcavitt,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
L.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Rev.  G.  W.  Gale,  W^  C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  E. 
Cornelius,  Lewis  Tappan,  S.  IL  Cox,  D,  D.,  Rev.  T.  II.  Gallaudet, 
Cornelius  Baker,  S.  IL  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  Managers. 

Theodore  D.  Weld  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  Society, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  member  of  the  Oneida  Institute  and 
was  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  system  and  its  practical  results. 
In  compliance  with  their  instructions,  Mr.  Weld  visited  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  leading  literary  institutions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi* 
nois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  prusoculitig  Iixa 
inquires  and  calling  public  attention  to  the  mat^ifil  kLor  Byst^m, 
and  in  his  Report  at  the  end  of  the  year  presented  a  nin^  of  facU 
and  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  manual  labor,  forming  a  p&mphlet 
of  120  pages.  This  Report  shows  at  length  the  evil  eS'c^U  of  tbfl 
previous  system  of  education,  and,  on  the  other  hnad,  pp* 
argument  in  favor  of  the  manual  labor  system,  that  It  ^ 
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that  it  interests  the  mind ;  is  favorable  in  its  moral  effect ;  promotes 
habits  of  industry,  independence  of  character,  and  originality ;  ren- 
ders prominent  all  the  manlier  features  of  character;  affords  facili- 
ties in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  greatly  diminishes 
the  expense  of  education ;  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and 
tends  to  do  away  with  absurd  distinctions  in  society.  Objections 
to  the  system  are  considered,  and  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  success  are  discussed,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  digest  of 
opinions  and  personal  experiences,  with  a  complete  and  lamentable 
omission  of  all  facts  and  statistics  respecting  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  the  many  institutions  visited  by  Mr.  Weld,  with  the  degree 
of  success  and  causes  of  failure  of  the  system  as  carried  out  by 
them.  Such  an  addition  to  the  report  would  have  added  tenfold 
to  its  real  practical  value.  After  the  publication  of  this  Report,  no 
farther  effort  was  made  by  the  Manual  Labor  Society  to  carry  out 
its  objects.* 

The  subject  of  Physical  Education  has  continued  to  receive  more 
and  more  attention,  while  the  system  of  manual  labor  has  been  found 
to  a  great  extent  impracticable  in  a  "  literary  institution,"  and  is  no 
longer  made  prominent  in  prospectuses  and  circulars.  The  gymna- 
sium has  gradually  become  an  established  institution — being  made 
in  some  cases,  as  at  New  Haven,  Amherst,  and  Cambridge,  in  a  man- 
ner a  special  college  department,  with  its  own  professor  and  with 
■well  equipped  hall  and  grounds.  As  part  of  a  system  of  public 
amusements,  an  extensive  union  of  gymnasts  has  been  formed  among 
our  German  population,  called  the  "  Sociale  Tumerbund,"  embrac- 
ing a  large  number  of  associations  in  all  pails  of  the  country,  and 
even  among  the  purely  American  classes  athletic  games  and  manly 
sports  are  yearly  becoming  more  popular. 


*  Mr.  Weld,  in  a  reoent  letter  to  the  Editor,  remarks :— '*  I  have  roodi6ed  In  Rome  respects  my 
opinioDi,  aa  expreesed  in  the  Report,  and  especially  at  to  the  amount  of  pteuniarf  yrqfit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  manual  labor  system  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  practical 
diflSculty  in  succefsfolly  combining  labor  and  study  in  an  institution  also  seems  to  me  greater  and 
BBore  eoroplioated.  Labor,  whether  agrictiltnral  or  meehaoical,  in  order  to  be  pecuniarily  profita- 
ble to  any  considerable  extent,  must  be  mora  continuous  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  best 
i^cindiUopi  r^it  iUM]y.  ^ii  nltn  tlio  hi;^h{^^t  (ri>eui>iary  reiulii  conHiti  with  the  best  physical  aii4 
mi'fiiiil  T'*  t'MMif^  thr  l)e>t  rnuU  tu  Lody  and  miiulT  ^T^c  Ktiifler^t'i  tf^rte  boon*  exercise  daily 
stiniiy  be  divided  in*o  \\n.\fn  doren  portinni.  Thu,  wiDi  the  ti^mmittt  change*  in  dress,  would  be 
;  ihiniild  }>*•  Tiuira  diprrttjtrd  iliein  ii  practicable.  From  the 
I  ihniild  ha  mnde  m  witJ  mete  ir>iii  to  every  part  of  the  sya* 
r  io  [U  niHsii,  To  ilu  thii  c/Tt^ciually  would  require  note 
11I1I  contiTt  witfi  much  |>c?Dniary  profit.  Thatsys- 
tift  fifihe  (l«iTy  miiiLTip  iif  every  school  is  with  me  an 
■In  ayAmnMl,  bur  \te  made  livpera/ie*.  The 
g|  titirtt  fcnri  t*  1  most  hopeful  sign  of  the 
*'  -  I.igM  Gymnastioi"  laalieedy 
leuspiciutti/' 
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The  New  CfymnoiUca, 
The  comparatively  violent  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  early  gym- 
nastics never  gained  a  recognized  place  in  American  female  schools, 
though  various  light  physical  exercises  were  early  introduced  into 
monitorial  and  infant  schools,  and  systems  of  ^*  Calisthenics ''  were 
devised  as  a  substitute  in  the  physical  training  of  girls.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  freer  and  more  graceful  exercises  of  the  '*  New 
Gymnastics,"  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  with- 
out cumbersome  and  expensive  apparatus,  have  become  widely  pop- 
ular through  the  enthusiastic  and  persistent  advocacy  of  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  through  whose  ingenuity  the  system  has  been  perfected. 
Since  the  establishment  by  him  of  the  ^'  Normal  Institute  of  Physi- 
cal Education"  at  Boston  in  1869,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons have  already  (May,  1865)  been  trained  and  sent  out  as  teachers 
into  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Lewis  published  in  1860-2  the 
**  Boston  Journal  of  Physical  Culture,"  and  the  "  New  Gymnastics 
for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,"  with  translations  of  Prof.  Kloss' 
"  Dumb-bell  Instructor,"  and  Prof.  Schreber's  "  Pangymnastikon," 
besides  contributing  freely  to  various  school  journals  articles  illu»- 
trating  and  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  his  system.  He  may 
justly  be  considered  as  having  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  physical 
culture  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  In  this  connection  we  also 
mention  the  Swedish  system  of  Ling,  introduced  to  some  extent 
into  this  country,  by  which  an  equable  development  was  sought  of 
all  the  voluntary  and  even  many  of  the  involuntary  muscles  of  the 
body.  Ling  made  his  system,  as  does  Lewis,  not  only  a  branch  of 
education  for  healthy  persons,  but  also  a  remedy  for  disease,  and  in 
this  form  it  has  become  known  as  the  ^'  motor-cure." 

MiXUcyry  DriU  and  Schools, 
The  exigences  of  a  great  war  and  the  universal  desire  to  supply 
them,  have  created  a  demand  for  home  military  organizations  and 
for  military  schools  which  has  already  effected  a  material  and  per- 
manent increase  in  this  form  of  physical  training.  But  the  thor- 
ough gymnastic  training  of  soldiers  and  officers,  which  is  made  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  military  systems  of  France  and  Prussia, 
is  here  almost  unknown.  The  practice  of  Target-shooting,  intro- 
duced as  an  annual  festival  by  Swiss  and  German  Sharp-shooters  in 
New  York,  and  the  organization  of  Eifle-corps  in  different  dties, 
will  doubtless  become  a  permanent  feature  in  our  system. 


IV.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TBE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 


OBJECTS. 

The  Ambkican  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  iji  1835,  with  Horace  Binney,  President^ 
8.  S.  Fitch,  Secretary^  and  other  oflScers,  including  some  of  the  most 
influential  friends  of  education  in  that  city.  The  objects  are  thus 
set  forth  in  the  pi-eamblo  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Circular  of 
the  officers : — 

Impressed  wilb  the  conviction  that,  under  Providence,  the  most  effectual 
meaDS  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  man  is  the  exten- 
sive  diffusion  of  sound  and  practical  instruction,  and  that  tlie  common  schools 
of  our  country,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  receive  their  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  rudiments  and  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  are  often  inade- 
quately supplied  with  teachers,  and  unable  to  obtain  such  as  are  competent  to 
their  important  task,  therefore,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  engagement  of  teachers  of  either  sex,  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  schools  and  seminaries,  in  their  several  grades,  and  also  of  chil- 
dren in  private  families. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to  do  this,  we  submit  the  following  gen- 
eral outline : — 

1.  Bj  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  situations  from  all  dasaes 
of  Teachers. 

2.  By  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  Teachers  of  eveiy  grade 
of  learning,  and  every  variety  of  instruction. 

3.  When  we  find  the  wislies  of  the  applicants  to  correspond,  by  making  this 
correspondence  known  to  the  parties,  and  by  passing  the  Teacher  to  the  school 
or  private  situation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

4.  If  any  Teachers  shall  be  unable  to  defray  their  traveling  expenses  to  the 
places  of  destination,  by  loaning,  as  far  as  possible,  money  to  said  Teachers  for 
this  object;  said  loans  to  be  refunded  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
Teachers  will  permit 

To  facilitate  these  important  objects,  we  are  prepared  to  receive  applications^ 
and  to  answer  the  same.  In  order  that  the  correspondence  may  not  become 
of  needless  extent,  attention  to  Uie  following  suggestions  is  particularly 
requested: — 

Teachers  applyiiigfar  Schools  or  Private  Situations  will,  in  writing,  inform  the 
Secretary  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  they  suppose  themselves  qualified  to 
teach ;  whether  they  desire  situations  in  common  or  high  scliools  or  academies^ 
or  as  private  instructors,  and  whether  as  Principals  or  assistant  Teachers;  they 
should  state  if  they  have  any  preference  to  any  particular  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  location,  and  also  their  former  occupation  or  employment ;  what 
amount  of  compensation  will  be  satisfactory;  and  when  and  for  how  long  a  pe- 
riod their  services  can  be  secured. 

It  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  that  they  forward  testimonials  of  their  moral 
character  as  well  as  of  their  literary  qualifications;  which  testimonials  should 
be  fh>m  the  best  sources  in  their  power,  and  if  practicable,  from  individuals  on 
whose  recommendations  entire  reliance  can  be  pUiced.    When  this,  for  any 
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cause,  shall  be  impracticable,  so  far  as  it  respects  literary  qualifications,  any 
person,  applying  to  the  Secretary  as  a  candidate  for  a  Teacher's  situation,  and 
with  ample  credentials  as  to  his  or  her  moral  character,  may  be  examined  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  qualified,  may  receive  a  certificate 
from  said  committee  testifying  to  such  qualifications.  Should  any  applicant, 
unknown  to  the  Secretary,  obtain  a  sHuntion,  he  or  she  will,  to  avoid  needless 
correspondence,  inform  the  Secretary  without  delay.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  As- 
sociation promptly  to  forward  the  interests  of  every  deserving  and  qualified 
applicant 

AppUoaUons  for  liachera  will  contain  information  respecting  the  sex  and 
qualifications  required;  the  probable  amount  of  duty  to  be  performed ;  the  sal- 
ary to  be  given ;  the  time  wlien  the  Teachers  will  be  wanteJd,  and  the  term  for 
which  he  or  she  is  desired  to  be  engaged.  It  should  be  stated  also  whether  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  Teacher  will  be  defrayed ;  and  whether  as  a  gratuity, 
or  as  payment  in  part  in  advance  of  his  or  her  salary.  Should  such  expenses 
by  agreement  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  the  Secretary,  if  it  will  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  will  draw,  as  sliall  be  specified,  for  the  amount  so 
advanced. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers,  by  establishing  a  gen- 
eral agency  in  Philadelphia  for  the  above  objects,  will  be  able  to  pass  to  desti- 
tute situatioas  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  a  largo  number  of  accredited 
Teachers,  who,  but  for  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  society,  may  remain  un- 
employed or  employed  in  ineligible  situations;  and  also  to  procure  for  many 
schools  and  private  families  suitable  instructors,  which  otherwise  might  remain 
unsupplied.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  all  cases,  the  preference 
will  be  given  to  such  applictmts  as  shall  produce  the  best  certificates  of  moral 
character  and  literary  quaUficattons.  The  examining  committee  will  use  the 
utmost  caution  in  granting  certificates,  and  manifest  to  all  applicants  the  strict- 
est impartiality. 

The  members  of  the  Association  solicit  the  free  cooperation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  of  the  Presidents  and  instructors  in  all  our  literary  institutions,  and  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  by  paying  two  dollars 
annually,  and  a  patron,  on  paying  ten  dollars  annually,  and  a  member  and  pat- 
ron for  life,  on  paying  at  one  time  one  hundred  dollars.  All  moneys  by  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  further  the  desirable  objects 
above  expressed. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  further  doings  of  this  Association. 
The  work  proposed  to  be  done  was  highly  important,  and  to  somo 
extent  has  since  been  attended  to  under  the  public  school  system ; 
every  State  and  county  school  oflScer  doing  something  to  bring  de- 
serving teachers,  and  local  committees  in  search  of  such  •teachers, 
into  correspondence  and  communication.  The  annual  session  of 
the  National,  State,  and  County  Associations,  as  well  as  Teachers* 
Institutes,  have  facilitated  the  same  object  for  both  private  and  pub- 
lic schools.  There  is  a  great  want  which  is  still  more  systemati- 
cally supplied  by  such  an  Agency  as  that  of  Schermerhom,  Bancroft 
^  Co.,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York,  and  612  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, established  in  1855,  and  styled  the  American  School  In- 
stitute. Their  "Educational  Directory"  contains  the  names  of 
over  80,000  teachers,  superintendents,  and  active  friends  of 
education. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DlFPySION  OF  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
May  16th,  1837.  Its  organization  is  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  the  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott.  While  making  the  tour 
of  the  United  States  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  power  which  the  press  exerted  in  this 
country,  and  during  a  visit  to  England  in  the  latter  year,  he  had 
opportunity  to  make  similar  observations  there  and  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  operations  and  usefulness  of  the  foreign  societies,  which 
by  its  means  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people.  Early  in  1834,  after  his  return  from 
England,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  others  the  import- 
ance of  founding  a  similar  society  here,  visiting  many  literary  insti- 
tutions and  discussing  the  subject  freely  with  many  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  men.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he  again  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  examining  more  particularly  the  organi- 
zatioUf  methods,  and  operations  of  the  English  societies,  and  to  aft- 
certain  what  advantages  might  be  secured  by  way  of  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  their  publications,  plates,  engravings,  (fee.  Several  prop- 
ositions were  submitted  for  future  acceptance  by  diflferent  societies, 
publishing-houses,  authors,  and  literary  men,  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow.  Heturning  to  this  country  he  continued  his  exertions, 
having  in  the  coui*se  of  this  time  made  a  careful  and  laborious  exam- 
ination of  the  issues  of  the  American  press  in  all  its  departments 
during  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  exhibiting  by  tables  the 
proportion  of  publications  in  each  department,  and  also  collecting  a 
mass  of  statistics  relative  to  the  publications  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  this  country.  By  presenting  facts  relative  to  the  ex- 
tensive operations  of  European  societies  and  by  showing  the  prov- 
ince and  the  resulting  benefits  of  some  similar  instrumentality  in 
this  country,  he  endeavored  to  enlist  literary  influence  in  its  favor 
and  to  secure  channels  of  operation  throughout  the  country.  In 
May,  1835,  having  associated  in  the  enterprise  a  gentleman  of  mott 
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estimable  character,  and  of  means  and  leisure  to  devote  to  it,  (Mr. 
George  Spring,)  he  again  went  to  England  to  perfect  the  proposed 
arrangements.  But  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  shortly  afterward, 
necessitated  his  return  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and  compelled 
him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  design.  Efforts  were  made,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  induce  others  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.*  The 
depressing  effects  of  the  "great  fire"  in  New  York,  in  1835,  also 
discouraged  and  materially  delayed  operations  until  the  spring  of 
1836,  when  they  were  pushed  more  vigorously  than  ever,  under  a 
constantly  increasing  conviction,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Abbott  and  his 
friends,  of  the  importance  of  the  object 

In  May,  1836,  a  number  of  meetings,  convened  by  private  invi- 
tation from  all  circles  of  the  city,  were  held  in  New  York,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  a  national  organization.  A  committee  was 
finally  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  prepare  a  circular  ad- 
dress. This  circular,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  about 
thirty  eminent  gentlemen,  was  printed,  together  with  the  form  of  a 
constitution,  and  extensively  circulated.  Replies  were  received  from 
many  distinguished  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  approving  of  the 
plan  and  objects  of  the  proposed  institution,  encouraging  the  enter- 
prise, and  proffering  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
Public  meetings  were  also  held  in  its  favor  at  Saratoga,  Hartford, 
and  Andover,  Mass.,  and  it  received  the  approval  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Teachers,  held  at  Albany.  On  the  l7th  of  October  a 
public  meeting  was  finally  held  in  New  York,  for  the  pui'pose  of 
hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  and  organizing  the  Society. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Charles  But- 
ler, Esq.,  appointed  secretary.  Prof.  John  Proudfit  stated  the  ori- 
gin and  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  a  report  was  received  from  Mr. 
Abbott,  as  agent  of  the  committee.  The  minutes  of  the  public 
meetings  that  had  been  held  were  read,  and  the  numerous  commu- 
nications favorable  to  the  design,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
committee,  were  submitted.  The  constitution,  after  discussion,  was 
adopted  and  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  was  organized  in  accordance  therewith  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers : — 

President — Hon.  Stephen  Van  Renpselaer. 

Vtce-Presidents.  —Thirty-five  in  number,  from  twenty-six  different  States. 

Secretary. ^Gorham  D.  Abbott,  N.  Y. 

TVetwMrer.— Anthony  P.  Halscy,  N.  Y. 

JBoard  of  Directors. — Forty  in  number,  principally  from  New  York. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alonxo  Potter  of  Union  CoRoge,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Delnvsn,  lo  long  and 
naloaily  enga^  in  tho  temperanee  cauve,  had  concaiTod  a  loniewhat  timilar  deaign  of  a  *'  Fam- 
ily Library,*'  and  •S0«000  had  been  placed  in  hit  hands  to  be  applied  to  the  ottject.  Varioiu  cir- 
enmitaooes,  however,  eonconed  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  prqject. 
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ExKMlHi9e  CommiUos. — James  Brown,  Esq^  N.  T. ;  Thomas  Cock,  U.  D.,  N. 
Y.;  John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  N.  T.;  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Schenectady;  Wilbur 
FIske,  D.  D^  Conn.;  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston;  B.  B.  Edwards,  Boston;  Leonard 
Bacon,  Conn.;  CaWin  K  Stowe,  Ohio;  Charles  Butler,  N.  Y.;  J.  T.  GUchrist, 
N.  Y;  Lewis  C.  Beck,  N.  Y;  Marinas  WUlett,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Cooper, 
N.  Y.;  Timothy  B.  Green,  N.  Y;  Wm.  Betts,  N.  Yj  Henry  B.  Davis,  N.  Y 

111  May,  1837,  application  was  made  to  the  New  York  Legislatnre 
for  a  charter.  A  bill  was  introduced  which  passed  the  Senate,  bat 
was  lost  in  the  Hoose.  By  the  exertions  of  the  secretary,  however, 
a  reconsideration  was  obtained,  and,  on  the  16th,  the  bill  was  passed. 
In  the  same  month  a  ^  prospectas "  was  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  widely  circulated,  setting  forth  the  design  and  im- 
portance of  the  institution,  and  giving  sketches,  at  some  length,  of 
various  European  literary  and  scientific  societies.  In  October  there 
followed  a  '*  Prospectus  of  a  Library  for  Schools  and  Families," 
written  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  Leonard  Bacon,  Thomas 
Cock,  and  Timothy  R.  Green,  being  probably  the  earliest  published 
plan  of  a  systematic,  comprehensive  library,  designed  by  subsequent 
annual  additions  to  become  a  worthy  library  for  any  school  or  dis- 
trict, in  all  departments  of  useful  knowledge.  Suggestions  were  re- 
quested in  respect  to  the  general  interests  of  the  plan,  or  proposals 
for  furnishing  particular  books,  or  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
It  was  estimated  that  $15,000  would  be  needed  to  carry  the  plan 
into  execution.  Of  this  prospectus  (which  was  accompanied  by  a 
cut,  designed  by  Mr.  Abbott,  representing  the  library  complete,  in 
its  case)  some  60,000  copies  were  circulated. 

The  {^ncipal  object  in  view  at  this  time  was  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  this  library,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee resolved  themselves  into  standing  committees,  of  three  each, 
upon  "Negotiation,"  "Material,"  "General  Literature,"  "Science," 
&c,  in  order  by  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  to  secure  the 
best  attention,  to  every  department  of  the  library.  A  respectful  re- 
monstrance was  made  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  against 
their  proposed  plan  of  supplying  a  Common  School  Library  from 
their  publications.  Correspondence  was  held  with  State  superin- 
tendents and  others  in  r^;ard  to  the  selection  of  the  library,  books 
were  examined  and  decided  upon,  and  every  means  were  uaed  to 
make  the  library  what  it  ought  to  be.  Negotiations  were  finally 
entered  upon  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  of  New  York,  for 
its  publication.  The  original  plan  was  to  make  the  selection  of 
books  from  the  publications  of  the  different  publishing  houses  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  interest  the  trade 
generally.  The  passage  of  an  act  by  the  New  York  Legislature  on 
the  I7th  of  April,  1838,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  income  of 
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the  Sarplas  Deposit  Fond  to  the  parchase  of  Common  School  li- 
braries, and  making  it  obligatory  upon  every  district  to  procme  a 
library,  hastened  the  movements  of  the  committee.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  had  been  anticipated,  bat  had  not  been  ex- 
pected so  soon.  The  members  of  the  Society  had,  many  of  them, 
been  zealous  in  promoting  legislative  action  in  this  direction,  but 
the  result  was  reached  some  months  in  advance  of  their  expectations. 
Before  another  year  they  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  suitable  library 
prepared  and  to  have  obtained  such  a  law. 

To  meet  this  immediate  demand  it  now  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  first  series  of  the  Library  sooner  than  one  could  be  prepared 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the  committee  determined 
to  make  the  best  selection  possible  under  the  circumstances.  A 
contract  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  for  the  uniform^  issue  of  fifty  volumes,  mostly  selected  from 
their  own  publications,  the  price  of  which  complete  should  be  twenty 
dollars.  Several  sets  of  the  Library  were  prepared,  and  in  May, 
1838,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  for  its  exhibition  and 
for  a  general  exposition  of  the  designs  of  the  Society.  Gov.  Marcy 
presided,  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  and  others  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  had  already  engaged  agents 
(Rev,  Dr.  Holmes  for  New  England,  Rev.  Mr.  Page  for  Western 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Haskell  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  to  se- 
cure the  introduction  of  the  Library  into  the  schools  of  those  sec- 
tions, while  the  secretary,  and  others,  visited  Boston,  Albany, 
Washington,  and  other  cities,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  September, 
1838,  the  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  first  set  of  the  Library 
was  considered  completed,  and  in  October,  after  extended  consulta- 
tion, the  final  changes  were  made  in  the  volumes  comprising  it. 
Measures  were  commenced  for  addressing  every  executive  officer  of 
the  General  and  State  governments,  and  every  legislator,  upon  the 
subject  of  school  libraries,  and  in  February,  1839,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  memorialize  Congress,  and  to  call  a  public  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  This  committee  (composed  of  Messrs.  C. 
S.  Stewart,  J.  Proudfit,  J.  T.  Gilchrist,  and  G.  D.  Abbott)  drew  up 
and  presented  to  Congress  a  memorial,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  ordered  printed.  The  adjournment 
of  Congress,  soon  after,  prevented  farther  action. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Society  were,  in  this  document,  repre- 
sented to  be,  to  extend  the  means  and  improve  the  character  of 
public  instruction,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  national  literature, 
and  to  promote  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  correct  prijiciplea 
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amoDg  all  cUsaes — ^these  objects  to  be  effected  by  anitiDg  the  iofla- 
ence  and  efforts  of  literary,  benevolent,  and  pbilantbropic  men  in 
employing  the  appropriate  means.  The  immediate  designs  of  the 
Society  were,  1.  The  publication  and  general  introduction  of  a  na- 
tional school  library ;  2.  The  publication  of  a  popular  journal  of 
useful  knowledge  and  of  public  instruction ;  and  3.  The  preparation 
of  a  set  of  text-books  for  schools,  combining  the  excellencies  of  all 
books  used  in  this  or  other  countries.  '^The  Executive  Committee 
intended  to  have  asked  the  contributions  of  their  fellow-eitizens  in 
aid  of  these  great  objects,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  labors ;  but 
the  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  country  have  constrained 
them  to  go  on  silently  and  almost  unaided  until  the  present  time. 
No  general  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds;  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  Society  has  been  making  a 
steady  and  rapid  progress,  and  a  wide  field  of  influence  and  useful- 
ness is  now  opening  before  it.  The  attention  of  many  distinguished 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  its  objects,  and 
a  very  general  approbation  of  the  plan  throughout  the  country  has 
been  received."  ''  To  accomplish  the  objects  of  this  Society,  and 
to  place  it  at  once  upon  the  ground  which  a  national  institution  of 
this  character  ought  to  occupy,  it  is  necessary  to  engage  the  services 
of  authors,  to  import  the  publications  of  similar  societies  in  Europe, 
and  such  other  books  as  may  assist  the  labors  of  the  committee,  to 
employ  agents,  and  to  stereotype  and  manufacture  anew  a  second 
series  of  fifty  volumes,  in  a  style  and  manner  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  object." 

After  an  informal  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  the 
16ih  of  February,  a  call  (signed  by  S.  H.  Smith,  Walter  Jones, 
Francis  S.  Key,  M.  St  Clair  Clarke,  and  Thomas  Sewall)  was  made 
for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  20th.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  organized  at  that  time  by  appointing  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Strange,  of 
South  Carolina,  secretary,  and  was  addressed  by  Messrs,  Proudfit 
and  Abbott,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  followed  by  Messrs.  Justice 
Stoiy,  Judge  Wayne,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun, 
George  Combe,  of  Edinbuig^h,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Key.  Resolutions 
were  passed  approving  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  cordially  com- 
mending it  to  ike  patronage  of  legislatures,  schools,  and  institutions 
of  learning. 

In  April,  1830,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  reference  to  its  appropriations  for  schools,  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the^* 
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districts,  to  make  a  selection  of  books  for  the  nse  of  the  disfcrictfr*- 
thus  in  effect  putting  the  choice  and  control  of  the  library  wholly 
into  his  hands.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  way  of  the  Soci- 
ety, inasmuch  as  the  Superintendent,  while  he  adopted,  with  very 
few  changes,  the  library  upon  which  the  Society  had  bestowed  so 
great  care  and  labor,  nevertheless  refused  to  in  any  way  acknowl- 
edge or  accept  of  their  instrumentality  in  its  preparation  and  distri- 
bution. The  Society  had  already  raised  and  expended  over  $3,000, 
and  had  become  obligated  for  nearly  $7,000  more.  They  had 
looked  forward  to  the  supply  of  the  New  York  schools  especially 
for  the  means  of  reimbursement  of  past  expenses  and  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  labors.  Finding  themselves  now  cut  off  from  the 
resources  upon  which  they  had  relied  and  without  prospective 
means  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  which  they  had  incurred, 
they  were  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  suspend  their  operations, 
especially  as  regarded  the  school  library.  They  were,  however, 
enabled  to  claim,  at  least,  the  credit  of  having  directed  the  attention 
of  the  public  mind  throughout  the  country  to  this  great  work,  and 
of  having  given  origin  to  the  school  library  system  of  several  States ; 
nnder  their  auspices  the  first  school  library  was  issued,  and  their 
early  plan  and  catalogue  of  the  school  library  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  operations  by  the  different  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  different  States. 

In  reference  to  the  second  great  object  of  the  Society,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  popular  journal  had  early  received  their  attention.  In 
December,  1836,  it  had  been  determined  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  commence  the  issue  of  a  "  Saturday  Magazine,"  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  previously  made  with  the  London  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  plates  of  the  London 
Magazine  for  one  year  were  sent  over  to  be  used  by  the  American 
Society.  The  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  design. 

The  third  main  object  still  remained — ^the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  text-books  for  schools — and  to  effect  this  object  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  were  directed  after  January,  1842.  In  May  of  that 
year,  the  Executive  Committee  (then  including  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen,  John  A.  Dix,  Thomas  Cock,  Charles  Butler,  M.  S.  Hutton, 
M.  S.  Bidwell,  J.  B.  Beck,  W.  Adams,  8.  F.  B.  Morse,  G.  Folsom, 
G.  D.  Abbott,  E.  Robinson,  J.  Torrey,  J.  A.  Vaughan,  J.  L.  Mason, 
G.  Peck,  T.  L.  Vermilyea,  A.  C.  Post,  J.  0.  Choules,  G.  B.  Cheever, 
And  W.  Cutter)  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  spelling-hooka^  with  a  review  of  the  books  then  in  use, 
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and  a  Tocommendation  of  those  most  deserving  of  patronage.  A 
partial  report  was  made  in  December,  1842,  which  was  published— 
followed,  in  December,  1846,  by  the  publication  of  **  The  New  Eng- 
lUh  SpeHing-Book;  designed  to  teach  Orthography  and  Orthotpg; 
with  a  critical  analtfiis  of  the  Language  and  a  claseification  of  its 
eiements;  on  a  new  Plan  ;  with  appropriate  Lessons  for  the  InstruC" 
tion  and  Improvement  of  the  Voung.''^  In  this  work,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Abbott,  the  wojds  are  classed  according  to  their  deri- 
vation— Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Liatin,  Greek,  French,  Ac. — ^and  those 
of  each  element  are  again  subdivided  according  to  the  parts  of  speech. 
It  never  came  into  extensive  use.  The  advertisement  attached  to 
the  Spelling-Book  announces  a  "  Defining  Book "  as  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  series,  to  be  followed  by  a  *'  School  Dictionary,**  an 
'^  Introductory  Primer,^  and  a  series  of  English  Readers  then  in 
course  of  preparation.  These  works  were  never  published.  Por- 
ter's '*  Rhetorical  Reader,"  as  well  as  Golburn's  *'  First  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,"  had  been  approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  Society 
several  years  before,  by  agreement  with  the  publishers. 

In  September,  1843,  the  Executive  Committee  made  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  they  state  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  preparation,  by  W.  H.  Wells, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  of  a  new  grammar  upon  the  basis  of  Hiley*s 
Grammar.  Well's  "  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  for  the  use 
^  Schools  ^^  was  published  in  1846,  independent  of  this  Society, 
and  was  very  favorably  received  and  widely  used.  Nothing  £Eurther 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  appears  upon  record. 

Its  publications,  other  than  the  Spelling-Book  and  the  ^reports 
upon  Spelling-Books  and  Grammar,  are  mostly  found  attached 
to  the  *^  Memorial  to  Congrese^^  published  as  Senate  Document^  No. 
285,  Feb.  19,  1839,  25th  Congress,  3d  session. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


The  American  Common  School  Societt  owed  its  origin  mainly 
to  the  exertions  of  its  secretary,  J.  Orville  Taylor,  wbose  labors  in 
behalf  of  common  schools,  as  an  indefatigable  and  popular  lecturer 
in  several  States,  and  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  ComQion 
School  Assistant  of  New  York  from  January,  1836,  to  January  1840, 
should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  and  deserve  a  fuller  notice 
than  we  can  give  here.  It  was  established  in  January,  (?)  18d8| 
with  Albert  Gallatin  as  President,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Vice- 
President,  James  Lenox,  S.  B.  Ruggles,  and  others.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  J.  Orville  Taylor,  Secretary.  The  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  be  "  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  education  in  Primary  Schools  in  the  TJnited  States."  The 
prospectus  issued  in  April,  1838,  states  its  purpose  "to  publish  a 
cheap  monthly  newspaper  which  would  contain  the  school  laws  of 
the  different  States,  reports  of  successful  schools  and  systems  of  in- 
struction in  this  and  foreign  countries,  drawings  of  model  school- 
houses,  communications  from  literary  men  on  educational  subjects, 
and  earnest  popular  appeals  for  the  advancement  of  common  school 
education — to  offer  premiums  for  good  school-books,  to  be  printed 
and  sold  by  its  agents — ^to  communicate  with  auxiliary  societies  for 
the  collection  of  information,  and  arouse  attention  by  public  lectures 
— and  to  open  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  books  and 
information  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  publications  of  the  Society 
could  be  obtained." 

This  seems  to  be  but  the  ground  which  the  secretary  had  him- 
self attempted  to  occupy,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Society's  name 
was  merely  added  to  operations  which  he  had  himself  previously 
commenced,  though  a  list  of  subscriptions  toward  the  objects  of  the 
Society  is  announced  in  May,  1838,  amounting  to  over  $2,700, 
in  sums  ranging  from  $250  to  $10,  and  including  such  well-known 
names  as  P.  G.  Stuyvesant,  James  Wadsworth,  M.  H.  Grinnell,  Land- 
ley  Murray,  &c 

As  editor  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  Mr.  Taylor  had  for 
the  two  years  previous  been  conducting  such  a  journal  as  above  de* 
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scribed,  had  establUhed  a  '^  Common  School  Depository,"  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  "TJseful  School-Books,"  which  were  freely  recom- 
mended in  the  joomal  to  the  attention  of  schools ;  he  had,  in  May, 
1 836,  selected  a  series  of  books  for  a  district  library,  and  in  Joly,  1 836, 
a  set  of  school  apparatus,  which  he  was  prepared  to  famish,  and  in 
Dec,  1837,  opened  an  "American  Common  School  Union"  in  New 
York,  where  might  "  be  seen  and  purchased  whatever  relates  to  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  the  difiiision  of  useful  knowledge."  In 
1838  were  issued,  as  from  the  American  Common  School  Society, 
the  design  for  a  model  school-house,  a  "  Common  School  Almanac," 
and  a  circular  of  interrogatories  to  the  friends  of  common  schools. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1838,  at  Saratoga,  Chancellor 
Walworth  in  the  chair,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Buckingham.  A  meeting  was  also  held  at  Washington,  pro- 
fessedly called  by  this  Society,  on  13th  December.  Hon.  W.  C. 
Johnson  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Stansbury,  secretary.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  James  Barbour,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  CoL 
W.  L.  Stone  and  Francis  L.  Key. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Society  offered  a  premium  of  $100  for  the 
best  tract  upon  "The  qualifications  of  a  Teacher  in  Primary  Schools, 
and  the  most  efScient  mode  of  discharging  its  duties."  But  upon 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Common  School  Assistant  in  January, 
1840,  all  farther  traces  of  the  action  of  the  Society  are  lost. 

J.  ORVaLE  TATLOft. 

J.  OftYiLLB  Tatlob,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  improying  oommon 
schools,  was  bom  in  Charlton,  Saratoga  ooantj,  N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1807. 
To  the  scanty  instruction  of  the  district  school  in  his  native  town  was  added  the 
more  thorough  and  liberal  preparation  for  college  in  the  academy  at  Cherry 
Valley.  After  a  four  years'  course  at  Union  CoDege,  where  he  graduated  in 
1828,  (?)  he  studied  law  at  New  Haven,  and  while  there  wrote  his  "District 
School "  as  an  essay  for  the  prixe  offered  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth.  The  essay 
did  not  come  up  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  judges,  but  was  published 
at  Mr.  Wadsworth's  expense.  Mr.  Taylor  received  $1,000  for  the  copyright 
and  over  5,000  copies  were  disposed  of  by  the  Harpers,  Brothers. 

In  1831-2  Mr.  Taylor  read  for  a  term  at  Cambridge  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  W.  A.  Alcott,  "W.  0.  Woodbridge  and  Josiah  Holbrook,  and  yet 
fiuther  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  January,  1836,  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Coomion  School  Assistant,  under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary 
help  from  J.  Wadsworth,  W.  L.  Marpy,  "W.  A.  Duer,  B.  T.  Ouderdonk,  a  Van 
Bensellaer,  J.  Buel,  and  others.  This  paper  gained  a  circulation  of  30,000 
copies  during  the  first  year,  and  was  continued  through  four  volumes. 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  New  York 
University,  and  in  the  following  summer  prepared  a  class  of  fifty  scholars  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Mr.  Taylor  lectured  upon  oommon  schools  through* 
out  Michigan,  and  in  many  plaoes  in  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Western  Massa- 
ohuaetts.    Pennsylvania^  Vlrgmia,  and  South  Carolina  were  also  visited  by  h^^' 
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Me.  Wamworto's  Epvorti  in  Bbhaup  or  Common  Sobools. 

A  laige  meaflure  of  gratitude  is  due  to  James  Wadsworth  for  his 
early,  enlightened,  and  efficient  efforts  to  promote  the  establishmeni 
and  improvement  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Lerickloin,  Esq.,  dated  January  80| 

1796,  giving  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  land^ 

thirty  miles  square,  he  observes : — 

I  wonld  propose  that  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  acre  lot  be  granted  fo  the  in- 
habitants (of  each  township,)  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  a  one  hundred 
and  twenty-6Te  acre  lot  for  the  support  of  a  school.  Let  the  grant  be  oonditional 
upon  the  inhabitants  improving  five  acres  a  year,  on  each  bt ;  the  second  and 
third  years,  ten  acres  a  year  thereafter,  till  one  hundred  acres  shall  be  improved 
on  each  lot  The  income  of  both  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  school,  until  a 
minister  shall  be  settled.  It  is  true  the  amount  of  two  lots  in  each  township  will 
be  considerable,  but  m  observable  that  the  stability  of  government,  and  of  courso 
the  security  of  property  in  all  republics,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  in* 
formation  of  the  common  people. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Troup,  Esq. : — 

It  gives  nie  great  satis&otioo  to  hear  that  you  have  determined  to  appropriate  a 
piece  of  land  for  a  meeting-house,  and  for  a  school-house,  and  likewise  a  glebe 
and  personage  for  a  minister.  My  mind  b  strongly  impressed  with  the  salutary 
oonsequences  which  will  follow  from  these  donations.  It  is  a  substantial  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  town  (of  Pulteney,)  and  in  its  consequences  upon  your  country. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  believe  in  Christianity.  I  am  no  partisan,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  the  piety  of  patriotism,  and,  amidst  the  troubles  of  iUs  wayward  world^ 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  mental  consolation  that  attends  advanced  life  is  the 
recollection  of  substantial  benefits  conferred  on  our  country,  of  having  contributed 
our  (Vill  mite  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  our  feUow-men ;  especially  to 
that  portion  of  them  whose  destinies  are  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  oat  decisiona, 
and  by  the  situation  in  which,  by  Providence,  we  are  placed. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  exalted  part  which  Judge  Benson  took,  in  procorhig 
from  the  Holland  company,  the  grant  of  a  school  lot,  and  glebe  lot,  in  each  town* 
ship  of  six  miles  square.  *  *  It  is  true  a  single  lot  will  not  support  a  clergy* 
man,  or  a  ringle  lot  a  school ;  but  when  cultivatod  they  will  do  considerable  U>» 
ward  these  objects,  and,  what  is  of  much  consequence,  thev  prove  a  constant  in- 
centive and  support  to  a  virtuous  few  in  every  town,  tiU  there  is  a  majority  in 
favor  of  supporting  a  clergyman  and  a  constant  school.  Insure  the  support  of 
schools,  and  children  will  be  instructed.  *  *  The  State  of  Coonecticut  is  un- 
der incalculable  advantages  to  a  law,  long  since  passed  in  that  state,  requiring  a 
yearly  tax  from  each  town ;  but,  providing  that  a  oertificate  from  the  school  com- 
mittee, stating  that  the  amount  of  this  tax  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of 
schoolmasters,  under  certain  restrictions,  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  the  tax 
at  the  state  tressury.  This  tax  falls  for  short  of  supporting  the  schools,  but  it 
operates  in  the  same  manner  as  a  constant  fond,  arising  fipom  a  school  lot.  In  its 
effects,  it  insures  constant  schools. 

*  In  a  letter,  dated  December  28^  ISll,  addressed  to  John  Murray, 
Jr^  Esq.,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  "to  report  a  system  for  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,"  Mr.  Wadsworth 
anticipates,  substantially,  the  plan  which  was,  in  the  following  yesTi 
recommended  by  the  commissioners,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
At  the  close  of  the  letter,  he  adds : — '*  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
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miauonen  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of  each  town  a  ^Lancatter 
Mixnual^  containing  observations  on  teaching,  and  school  govern- 
ment, and  thus  diffuse  through  the  sta  jS  the  latest  and  most  practi- 
cal  infonnation  as  to  improved  methods." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  suggests  that  ^  teachers  should  be  trained  at 
Albany  and  New  York,  and  sent  through  the  state,"  or  that  ^a  suit- 
able teacher  should  visit  the  schools  of  each  county,"  and  a  sort  of 
model  or  central  school  should  be  established  in  each  county  town. 
He  adds  a  wish,  ^  that  an  original  genius  would  publish  a  weekly  pa- 
per," devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  schools. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Col.  Samuel  Young,  dated  January  16, 
1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  suggests  the  establishment  of  county  acade- 
mies, for  the  education  of  schoolmasters. 

It  w  an  UDdoobted  fact  that  there  is  an  otter  waste  oT  half  the  ezpenae  of,  and 
half  the  tune  passed  in,  our  oommon  schools.  The  enl,  yon  win  find,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  remedy ;  bat  It  can  and  roost  be  conqnered.  The  CTil  b  the  ignorance 
and  inoompetenoe,  and  the  obieot  to  be  attained,  the  instmctioa  of  six  thoosand 
aohoolmasters.  Tliis  attained,  the  mstmotion  of  foor  hondred  thoosand  youth 
will  immediately  follow.  *  *  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  one  or  two  sogget- 
lions  which,  or  something  better,  I  hope  may  lead  to  the  eventoal  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  object  Any  single  academy  woold  be  qoite  inadequate.  The 
scheme  to  be  efleotual  must  embrace  the  instruction  of  an  average  of  upward  of 
one  hundred  schoolmasters  in  each  of  the  fifty-eeven  counties. 

The  buildings  once  erected,  the  next  step  is,  instructors  for  sohoohnasters  in 
each  connty.  Here  are  difficulties.  Suppose  the  county  sustain  a  part,  and  in- 
dividnal  subscriptkin  a  part,  of  the  expense.  An  important  provision  would  be, 
that  after  say  two  years,  no  person,  who  had  not  passed  say  six  months  in  the 
scientific  school,  should  be  allowed  U>  teach  a  district  school  which  received  aid 
from  the  school  ftand. 

The  scientific  instruction  of  the  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
within  the  province  of  our  colleges  and  oor  clergy.  Tet,  the  man  who  is  scien* 
tifioaUy  instructed  u  a  doable  man.  Whether  he  acts  in  Gen.  Scott's  regiment 
on  the  lines,  or  in  a  workshop,  or  on  a  farm,  or  in  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  It 
is  most  desiraUe  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  at  the  present  session,  and 
pnbUc  sentiment  will  push  it  forward  into  practical  useftdness. 

In  a  letter  to  L  V.  N.  Yates,  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
dated  January  25,  1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  urges  the  superintendent  to 
recommend  to  the  legislature  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  scien- 
tific school  in  each  county  town,  and  *'  to  offer  a  premium  to  every 
fit  person,  who  shall  attend  that  school  one  year,  and  receive  a  cer* 
tificate  of  competency  to  teach,  and  an  additional  sum  for  his  next 
year's  services  in  keeping  school,  above  what  the  district  pays  him.** 

Suppose  that  the  legislature  direct  that  $20,000  or  S30.000  of  the  income  be 
diverted  from  its  present  application,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  be  applied  according 

•Mr.  WadiworCh  thared  wUb  DeWitt  CUnton,  and  other  enlightened  educators  of  that 
dajt  in  aanguine  antlelpatioiit  of  great  and  good  reaalts  from  the  introdaction  of  the  monito- 
rial qratem  of  Lancaster,  hoth  on  account  of  iu  economy  and  ita  efficiency.  In  the  ahove  let- 
ter, he  mentione  that  he  had  introduced  It  Into  a  school  in  Oeneeeo,  and  adds:  »Arlcwrlght's 
discoTery,  and  the  aubaequenl  Improvement,  are  not  more  important  to  the  mano&ctore  of 
eottoUf  than  Lancaster's  syetem  to  an  Infinitely  more  important  object,  the  education  of  our 
youth." 
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to  the  above  hints,  or  on  lome  better  plan,  for  imtmctinif  leliooiRiaateri.  Maka 
a  beginniog  in  each  coonty  town,  where  the  good  eflfecta  will  be  seen  throoghoat 
the  county,  and  rely  npon  it,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  perfect  a  practica- 
ble scheme  for  inatrncting  the  yonth  of  this  state  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
teachers  of  schools  are  now  going  on  in  the  beaten  path,  and  are  no  more  in  bolt 
than  their  mothers  were  for  spinning  cotton  on  domestic  wheels. 

To  iostroct  a  whole  people  in  the  first  principles  of  the  arts  and  solenoea  waa 
nerer  done  or  hardly  dreampt  of.  Still,  with  an  income  of  S30,000  a  year,  aid 
the  moDitorial  phin  of  education,  is  it  not  perfectly  practicable  Y  With  suoh  an 
income,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  onght  not  an  experiment  to  be  made  Y 

Say  that  it  would  result  in  a  virionary  scheme,  and  that  twenty  or  thirty  thow- 
aand  dollars  is  lost,  it  is  only  directing  a  loss  from  one  channel  into  another. 
Double  tbat  sum  is  now  yearly  lost. 

Id  a  letter  to  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  dated  May  11, 1826,  after 
requesting  the  Governor  to  examine  a  new  *'  copy  book/'  and  encour- 
age the  publishers,  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks : — 

There  is  quite  an  awakening  in  our  western  villages  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  rapidly  spreading  from  town  to  town.  I  am  ftiUy  convinced  the 
pablic  mind  will  settle  down  in  the  establishment  of  a  monitorial  high  school  in 
every  county  in  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Professor  Griscom's,  to  be  furnished,  fai 
time,  with  a  little  philoeophioal  apparatus.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  competent  to 
the  instmction  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  schoolroasters ;  and  it  seems 
idle  to  talk  of  spreading  knowledge  by  means  of  instructors  who  have  not  ao- 

Snired  knowledge.    It  will  be  no  injury  to  a  mason  to  become  acquainted  with 
be  properties  of  air,  nor  to  a  millwright  with  the  properties  of  fluids,  and,  I  add, 
to  the  mighty  mass-  of  mind  throughout  the  state,  to  reason  correctly. 

Id  a  subsequent  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  dated  December,  1820, 
he  returns  to  the  same  subject : — 

What  is  to  be  done  to  improve  our  common  schools,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  aH 
conndcration,  and  is  full  of  difficulties.  I  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded, 
that  our  common  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  that  it  may  be 
inmost  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  they  teach  but  little  more  than  movers 
could  and  would  teach  without  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  appro- 
priated for  their  support.  Knowledge  on  school  matters  they  do  not  possess,  and 
knowledge  they  do  not  communicate.  Tet,  considering  man  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  the  powers  of  an  educated  are  double  thoae  of  an  uneducated  artisan. 
This  certainly  is  unimportant,  compared  with  the  renovating  influence  of  educa- 
tion. The  amount  appropriated  yearly  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  com- 
petent to  give  a  scientific  education  to  the  youth  of  this  state,  if  properly  applied. 
1  am  greatly  desirous  that  a  beginning  should  be  made.  We  have  upward  of 
seven  thousand  school  districts ;  to  educate  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  sohoolmasters 
k  certainly  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  the  most  zealous  can  only  expect  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  desired  object. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  the  monitorial  high  school,  in  every  county 
in  the  state,  can  effect  the  object  in  view.  Suitable  edifices  for  monitorial  achoota 
will  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  These  might  be  built,  partly  by  a 
county  tax  and  partly  by  individual  subscription ;  or,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable  to  withdraw,  for  a  season,  a  part  of  the  school  fund  mcome, 
which  is  now  doing  very  little  good,  and  apply  it  to  objects  which  will  ultimately 
oarry  science  into  the  common  schools. 

The  state  of  our  colleges  ought,  in  some  shape,  to  be  brought  before  the  public 
These  institutions,  if  they  have  not  retrograded,  have  been  stationary  for  the 
last  twenty  yeara.  Instead  of  taking  the  1^,  they  have  to  be  dragged  along  by 
public  sentiment.  What  new  idea,  what  improved  modification  of  old  ideaa,  what 
new  suggestion  in  a  department  peculiarly  their  own — ^that  of  education — what 
advance  m  the  arts  and  sciences  (with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,)  has  been 
presented  to  society  from  our  colleges,  the  last  twenty  years.  The  state  has  in- 
vested in  college  stock  upward  of  a  million  dollars.    Thia  capital,  with  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  doUan  yearly  toitioti  from  each  aoholar,  anpporta  about  thirty  in- 
atmoton,  indodioff  prendenta,  profeaBon,  and  tutora,  and  badly  educates  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  atndenta.  Profeasor  Grisoom  pays  aix-monthly  interest 
on  a  oafHta}  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  with  a  vearly  tuition  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-fire  dollara;  educates  six  hundred  youth,  and  in  the  branches 
taught  educates  them  well.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  incorporated  col- 
leges fatal  to  improyement.  Whether  it  is,  that  the  officers  are  hirelings  for  life, 
and  bereft  of  the  renovating  influenoes  of  periodical  elections ;  whether  it  is,  that 
they  are  ez-officio  deprived  of  the  animating  principles  which  lead  to  excellence 
in  other  situations  in  life,  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide ;  of  the  fiict  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Our  colleges  are  twenty  years  back  of  the  lights  of  the  age.  And  yet, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  officers  to  instruct  our  youth  in  ancient  and  modem 
aoienoe,  and  in  the  most  recent  improvements  of  this  improving  age.  How  fke 
this  duty  is  felt,  or  regarded,  or  executed,  after  inquiring,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  P.  C.  Fuller,  Esq.,  member  of  the  hoiue  of  the  le^ 
islature,  dated  January,  1829,  he  urges  the  establishment,  by  legisla- 
tive grant,  of  county  high  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmasters. 

To  improve  the  common  schools  in  this  state,  the  employment  of  more  able  in- 
atructon  is  indispensable.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  employing  graduates  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  The  article  wanted  does  not  exist.  Our  common  schools  teadi 
little  more  than  decent  mothers  teach — that  is,  to  read  and  write  very  imperfectly. 
Our  eig^t  thousand  schoolmasters  do  not  possess  knowledge  and  can  not  commu- 
nicate knowledge.  Before  we  have  the  commodity  we  want,  we  must  manu- 
fSGM>ture  it  County  monitorial  schools  are  intended,  as  tarifis  on  manufactures, 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  cheap  (an  indispensable  condition,)  and  at  the  same  time 
tolerably  scientific  and  competent  schoolmasters  for  each  county  of  the  state,  but 
naore  particularly  for  the  inland  counties,  into  which  a  ray  of  science  at  present 
does  not  enter.  Our  eight  thousand  common  schools  form  a  noble  theme  fbr  de- 
olamation ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  well  known  to  tho  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  our  county  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  and  it  is  equally 
a  fact,  that  they  will  continue,  for  ages,  inefficient  and  almost  useless,  without  de- 
oided  and  intelligent  l^slation.  We,  no  doubt,  expend  yearly,  as  toe  Oovem<# 
mentions,  $232,000  in  support  of  common  schools ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  one- 
half  this  expenditure  is  literally  a  waste  of  money.  The  expenditure  only  serves 
to  maintain  a  set  of  lounging,  ignorant  men,  utterly  incompetent  to  give  instruc- 
tion. Who  is  to  blame  ?  Kot  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts.  With  the 
means  they  have,  they  employ  the  best  men  they  can  find.  The  ardcle  wanted 
has  not  been  found ;  not  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  but  because  public 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  specific  object.  As  a  humble  individual, 
the  most  important  questi<m  I  ever  asked  is,  what  are  the  elements  of  civiliiation  7 
In  pursuing  this  idea,  can  you  make  a  forward  movement  in  civilising,  and  refining, 
ana  giving  elevated  and  deep  religious  impressions  to  the  great  mass  of  commu- 
nity, without  commencing  with  your  schoolmasters  7  In  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  so  unportant  tlut  something  be  done — ^that  a  beginning  be  made— 4hat 
1  would  not  be  overscrupulous  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  law.  These  litda 
manu&ctories  will  soon  turn  out  articles  so  superior  to  those  now  in  use,  the  im- 
portance and  general  application  of  these  superior  articles  will  instantly  be  fblt  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  body  politic,  that  the  system  must  and  will  progress.  The 
commodity  of  all  others  the  most  needed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  educated 
men,  men  possessing  knowledge.  I  take  it,  that  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  quite  requisite  to  make  wise  and  just  laws,  and  to  explain  and 
execute  them  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  objects  to  which  they  apply  and  ate  in- 
tended to  reeulate.  The  want  of  educated  men  is  not  alone  felt  in  our  legisla- 
tures— it  is  fett  in  our  county  officers — ^it  is  constantly  felt  in  every  department  of 
business. 

I  beg  Mr.  Hayden  and  yourself  to  fix  your  minds  on  this  particular  point    Can 
nothing  further  be  done,  or  must  we  remain  stationary  ?    If  you  had  the  dharge 
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of  (he  scKooib  in  a&y  one  town  or  fluonffhoat  the  state,  and  of  the  money  raSted 
and  actaally  expended,  oonld  yon  do  no&ing  further  ?  I  anticipate  year  answer, 
that,  with  half  the  money  expended,  yon  could  give  a  scientifio  education  to  Ihe 
youth  of  this  sUte.  If  this  subject  was  &irly  brought  before  the  legislature,  and 
fhlly  explained,  it  would  oertaiuly  receive  their  earnest  and  untiring  attenti<m. 
Imagine,  if  yon  can,  any  thing  more  beneficial  in  its  results,  more  enduring  aa  a 
source  of  constant  satis&otion  to  yourselves,  than  to  have  commenced  this  great 
work,  this  forward  movement  in  the  amelioraticm  of  the  human  family. 

In  1832,  by  Mr.  Wadsworth'a  suggestion  and  efforts,  aided  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  of  Livingston  County,  and  the  recommendation  and  oo-opera- 
tion  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  repub- 
lication and  distribution  of  HalPs  ^Lectures  on  School-Keeping** 
among  the  seyeral  school  districts  of  New  York  was  secured.  In 
reference  to  this  vote,  he  writes.  May  4th,  1832,  to  Carter  &  Hendee, 
of  Boston,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  as  follows : — 

I  can  not  tell  how  much  I  am  gratified  in  learning  fi*om  Mr.  Fuller,  that  a  law 
has  psssed  the  legislature,  authorizing  Mr.  Flagg,  secretary  of  state,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  each  school  district  in  the  state  (about  nine  thou- 
sand,) a  copy  of  Hallos  ^^ Lectures  on  School-Keeping.^*  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Flagg,  for  their  exertions  in  procuring  this  enactment 

Thia  law  is  the  commencement  of  a  great  work  in  this  state — ^the  improvement 
of  our  common  schools.  Gov.  Clinton,  some  years  before  his  death,  called  up 
this  subject  before  the  legislature,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  make  a 
be^^ing.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
instructing  and  preparing  nine  thousand  men  for  the  responsible  station  of  school- 
master, haa  hitherto  dlimayed  and  disheartened  the  warmest  frienda  to  the 
general  diffiision  of  education.  I  oouslder  these  difficulties  as  half  overcome,  in 
le  fact,  that  we  have  made  a  bc^nning,  which  will  convince  the  waverinff  that 
something  can  be  done,  and  which  I  Imve  no  doubt  will  call  into  the  field  new 
firiends  and  increased  efforts,  and  a  vast  improvement  in  our  oommon  schools 
will  follow. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall.  At  the  time  I  pur- 
chased of  you  a  number  of  copies  of  his  lectures,  last  winter,  I  read  them  with 
great  pleasure,  and  was  at  once  convinced  that  they  would  lead  to  great  meliora- 
tions in  our  oommon  schools.  I  beg  Mr.  Hall  to  pardon  me  for  suggesting,  that 
I  hope  he  will  not  spare  any  pains  in  his  revised  edition  of  his  lectures.  «  «  • 
I  will  venture,  also,  to  express  a  hope,  that  the  lectures  will  not  contain  a 
remark  which  can  be  tortured  into  sectarianism ;  still,  as  they  are  to  be  addreaed 
to  youth,  ihey  ought  to  abound  with  those  moral  and  religious  conaideratiooa 
which  are  oommon  to  all  denominations. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Wadsworth  recommends  to  these  publishers 
to  bring  out  a  volume  of  "Common  School  Lectures^*  to  be  read  by 
the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  exercises  of  every 
day,  on  chemistry,  political  economy,  principles  of  legislation,  and 
especially  "  the  principles  on  which  good  health  depends  and  diseases 
are  prevented  and  removed.*' 

The  operation  of  learning  to  write  and  read  does  not  confer  knowledge.  Hm 
qnestion  before  us  is,  how  can  useful  and  scientific  knowledge  be  communicated 
to  the  youth  in  onr  oommon  schools  f  Withoat  elementary  knowledge,  man  is 
bat  Ao^Ta  man ;  with  it,  man  is  a  double  man. 

The  course  which  I  have  recommended  win  do  something  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  great  object,  and  that  something  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  Ibrther  im- 
provements. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flagg,  dated  Jane  14tliy  1832,  he  refers  to  the 

subject  and  urges  still  other  action :— 
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I  take  tbe  liberty  of  indoaiig,  for  your  pemn],  a  copf  U  « letter  I  hare  lately 
written  to  Meem.  Carter  &  Hendee,  booksellen  in  Boston. 

I  oan  not  express  to  yon  how  mach  I  rejoice  in  the  suooess  of  yoar  own  and  Mr. 
Foller's  exertions,  in  oansing  the  distribution  of  a  copy  of  Hall's '*Zee<tfre«  "  to  evenr 
iohool  district  in  this  state.  Though  humble  in  a  single  case,  in  the  aggr^te  it  is 
a  most  noble  beginning.  Ton  will  recollect  that  I  am  an  old  laborer  in  wis  field, 
and,  though  frequently  in  utter  despair,  your  sucoess  on  this  occasion  has  p^ven 
me  renewed  spirits  and  fresh  hopes.  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  a  conviction  of 
the  practicability,  and  most  urgent  neoeaaty  of  improving  our  common  schoolsy 
will  become  general  in  a  few  years,  and  from  that  period  their  onward  course  will 
oommence.  Grov.  Clinton's  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction. 
His  remarks,  in  his  last  messages  to  the  legislature,  on  improving  our  common 
aohools,  gave  an  impulse  to,  and  inspired  con£lence  in,  the  undertt^ing ;  but  the 
noble  work  ceased  with  his  death.  And  I  think  it  not  an  inflated  remark,  to 
add  that,  if  his  recommendaUona  in  relation  to  our  common  schools  had  been  car- 
ried into  fiuthful  execution,  the  beneficial  efl^ts  to  the  risinff  generation,  would 
not  have  been  less  than  those  which  have  resulted  from  his  great  work,  the 
utility  of  which  is  now  confessed  by  all.  I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
In  mentioning,  that  if  your  convenience  will  permit  you  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
eastward,  and  pass  a  few  days  at  Boston  and  in  its  vicinity,  durinff  the  summer, 
YOU  will  perceive  that  our  neighbon  in  Massachusetts  are  altogewer  ahead  of  ua 
m  their  schools  and  courses  of  instruction.  Their  lyoeum  system  of  village  and 
town  leotnres  is  literally  working  wonders  in  that  state.  This  i^tom  will  grad- 
ually make  its  way  into  this  state — ^bnt  a  little  aid  from  a  few  individuals  would 
greatly  accelerate  its  progress.  •  •  •  How  much  have  the  common 
schools  and  sohoolmastera,  in  the  out-of-the-way  counties  in  this  state,  advanced 
for  the  last  twenty  yean  ?  What  operating  cause  can  yon  point  out,  that  will  ac- 
celerate their  advance  for  the  next  half  century  ?  *  «  *  Our  common  schools 
have  been  and  will  remain  stetionary.  without  some  special  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  more  enlightened.  Why  has  the  population  of  Spam  remained  as  it  is  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  ?  Why  is  the  depressed  state  of  our  common  schoda 
passed  over  from  year  to  year,  and  utterly  neglected  7  On  the  state  of  our  com- 
mon schools  depends  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  people  at  large  of  the 
succeeding  generation,  lliere  are  answen  to  these  questions,  and  somebody 
ought  to  point  them  out.  Is  it  because  the  memben  of  our  legislature  and  otheiB. 
without  the  advantage  of  scientific  education,  are  fSsMcinated  with  the  game  and 
race  of  politics — the  bnll-fights  of  our  ooui^^ — and  don't  know  how,  or  are  un- 
excited  and  unwilling  to  five  their  attention  to  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of 
raising  the  intellectual  ana  moral  character  of  the  inhabitonts  of  this  state  Y 

If  it  is  a  meritorious  service  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  only  one 
grew  before,  how  much  more  meritorious  would  it  be,  for  the  leading  memben  of 
our  l^slature,  with  ample  school  funds  in  their  hands  (literally  wasted  for  want 
of  due  application,)  to  raise,  by  a  process  aa  simple  as  the  cultivation  of  two 
blades  of  grass,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  stete. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  dated  13tli  Dec.,  1832,  Mr, 
Wadsworth  urges  bim  to  introduce  the  subject  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1833. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  pass  into  the  minds  of  our  "^ 
youth,  scientific  knowledge,  scientific  laots,  and  soientifio  reasons  of  thonsanda 
of  physical  phenomena,  of  constant  oocurrenoe  through  life.  If,  after  a  little 
reflection,  you  should  approve  the  plan,  at  least  so  for  as  to  make  the  experiment 
(the  expense  of  the  experiment  would  be  too  trifling  for  a  moment's  oonsidera* 
tion,)  I  respectfully  request  yon  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  common  schools  and  to  a  distinct  expressbn  of  your  opinion, 
that  soimtific  instruction  may  be  introduced  in  our  common  schools,  by  means  of 
lectures  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children—the  lectures  to  be  read  by  the 
achoolmastor. 

Gov.  Clinton  was  ftdly  convinced  that  someUiiBiif  further  could  be  done  for  our 
district  achoois,  as  will  appear  in  two  or  three  of  ms  last  messages.    He  speaka 
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of  the  weleM  repjetHioti  going  on  in  our  common  ichoolg.  He  might  have  jtntly 
added  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expense  and  time  spent,  they  teach  littla 
more  than  mothers  teaoh,  that  is,  to  read  and  write — ^to  read  and  write  are  only 
tile  stepping-stones,  to  iKoowledge.  By  cnltivating  the  minds  of  yonth,  yoo  give  to 
the  adalt  man  twofold  energies  and  powers,  and  thereby  enable  one  man  to  do 
what  otherwise  would  require  the  unskillful  labor  of  two  men.  This  is  the  true 
tariff— the  legitimate  tarifi^  which  every  goremment  is  in  duty  bound  to  enact, 
and  to  carry  into  iiuthfnl  execution,  for  Uie  benefit  of  its  citizens.  Certainly,  the 
political  prospects  of  that  state  are  best,  whose  youth  are  best  instructed.     * 

The  School  District  Library  System,  as  it  was  Anally  introduced 

into  New  York,  owes  its  origin  and  rapid  extension  to  the  unwearied 

efforts  and  the  open  liberality  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.    The  distribution 

of  Hairs  "Z«:mr««"  to  the  several  school  districts,  led  to  the  very 

natural  idea  of  supplying  all  the  children,  as  well  as  teachers  and 

parents,  with  other  books  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants.    To  ao- 

complish  this  great  object,  Mr.  Wadsworth  availed  himself  of  his  cor* 

respondence  with  gentlemen  who  were  situated  to  act  efficiently  on  the 

public  mind  and  the  legislature,  as  the  following  extracts  from  hit 

letters  will  show. 

Obnbsbo,  33iI  Jtt/y,  1833. 

I  wuh  some  of  yoo  gentlemen  who  have  leisure  would  write  a  series  of  short 
casays  on  the  Common  &hool  Act  A  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  common  schools  of  New  England,  in  connection  with  the  great  chapter  oa 
the  civilization  of  roan,  would  be  a  most  useful  work.  We  see  what  New  Bng^ 
land  is  with  her  common  schools,  very  imperfect  as  they  most  certainly  are— 
what  would  her  citixens  have  been  withont  their  schools  f  Probably  something 
like  the  peasants  of  Norway.  This  '*  School  Act,"  as  it  is  usually  oalled,  ought 
to  contain  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  raise,  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  each  district,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of,  and  five  or 
ten  dollars  yearly  as  a  perennial  spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a  tehool  library. 
How  are  your  youth  to  acquire  knowledge  without  books  7  They  now  do  not 
read  books  when  young,  and  have  no  distinct  ideas  when  in  advanced  life,  and 
yet  yon  call  on  them  to  decide  on  treaties  and  constitutional  questions.  Some  of 
these  emhryo  libraries,  by  the  donation  of  the  benevolent,  would  become  highly 
respectable. 

To  Charlis  Kino,  Esq. 

Gknbsio,  August  2QM,  1833. 

It  is  dear  yon  can  not  make  competent  dtinns  of  our  500^000  youth  without 
knowledge.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  withont 
books.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  *^  School  Act," 
authorizing,  not  requiring,  a  majority  of  the  inhahitants  of  eveiy  school  district  to 
raise,  by  tax,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of  a  district  school  li- 
brary, and  five  or  ten  dollars  yearly  to  sustain  it : — as  these  sums  are  so  moderate 
that  tney  would  not  alarm  the  most  economical,  and  would  not  be  felt,  or  scarcely 
perceived.  Tlese  district  school  libraries,  to  be  purchased  by  the  trustees,  would  be 
a  noble  beginning  toward  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  will  not  be 
ten  years  before  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  appfieation  of  science  and  the  arts 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  will  be  sent  to  every  sohool  in  the  state.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  individuals  in  this  state  who  would  eheerfVilly  cod- 
tribute  toward  this  object,  if  iti  unportanoe  was  brought  home  to  their  minds. 

B.  F.  BOTLBK,  Esq. 

GnmBRO,  31«<  Auguti^  1833. 

DiAR  Sin : — ^I  send  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  addressed 
to  Bfr.  Butler,  and  will  thank  you  to  lay  it  before  Governor  Marcy.  I  beg  leava 
respectftiUy  to  invite  the  Governor's  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  my  letter  in 
lelatioD  to  the  district  school  libraries.  I  invite  his  attention  at  this  tfane  to  the 
Bobjeet,  because  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  convene  with  a  great  nwnber  cC 
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mndemeii  on  his  wvy  to  AlUny,  and  I  am  -grMtiy  doceiTed  if  ereiy  iadiTidiial 
aoes  not  oooour  in  the  fitnoM  and  expedioncy  of  oommenoing,  eoonomioally,  litUe 
diatriot  achooi  librerioa. 

Gen.  Lhti  Hubbbu.. 

Gbnbsbo,  September  20thy  1833. 

Dbak  Sib: — I  am  favored  with  yoor  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  I  send  yon  a 
oopy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Hubbell.  My  8nbs«|nent 
reflection,  and  the  opinion  of  aeveral  Intelligent  gentleman,  go  to  confirm  me  in 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  district  aehool  librariea.  I  mnch  hope  Governor  Marcy 
will  recommend  them  in  his  message.  Our  school  districts  are  moral  entities. 
They  are  little  societies.  They  are  littie  republics.  They  are  little  nurseries  of 
men  and  women,  and  onr  legialation  ought  to  treat  and  regard  them  as  such. 

E.  C.  Dblbvan,  Bsq. 

Gbnbsbo,  2btk  Auguet,  1834. 

Among  the  few  thoughts  that  have  passed  my  mind,  which  I  think  worth  re- 
peating, is  the  suggestion  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  before  he  delivered  his  laet  winter^a  meaeage.  I  believe  yon  read 
my  letter.  I  refer  to  a  juvenile  library  in  each  schod  district  in  this  state.  I 
proposed  a  clause  authorizing  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  raise  twen- 
ty dollars  by  tax,  and  five  doHars  yearly  afterward,  for  a  school  library,  to  be 
selected  by  the  trustees.  This  simple  provision,  unimportant  in  a  single  case,  but 
full  of  importance  and  utility  in  the  aggregate,  the  Governor  did  not  recommend, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

Jbsbb  Bobl,  Esq. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by 
General  Dix,  in  his  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1835,  the  foundations  of  the  dis- 
trict school  library  were  laid  by  an  act  authorizing  the  taxable  in- 
habitants of  the  several  school  districts  to  impose  a  tax,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding 
year,  **  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library,"  consisting  of  such  books 
as  they  shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct 

Unwearied  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  school 
districts  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of 
books  to  constitute  a  library.  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  twenty  dollars  in  all  the  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo. 
The  proposition  was  received  with  cold  indifference.  Twenty  dol- 
lars were  offered  to  the  first  five  districts  in  Henrietta,  which  should  act 
under  the  law,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  for  several  years.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Page  was  employed  by  him  to  visit  and  give  lectures  on 
the  subject  in  all  the  towns  of  Livingston  County. 

Finding  that  the  process  of  introducing  the  libraries  on  the  volun- 
tary plan  was  slow,  Mr.  Wadsworth  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  in  aid  of  district 
libraries,  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  districts  to  tax  themselves 
to  the  same  amount,  for  the  same  object.  His  plan,  substantially,  was 
recommended  by  Governor  Marcy,  in  his  message,  in  1838,  and  ma* 
tured  and  advocated  in  a  very  able  manner  by  the  committee  on  colleges 
and  common  schools,  of  which  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  of  Albany,  was 
chairman.    The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  became  the  district  libra- 
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ly  law  of  1888,  by  which  165,000  a  year,  for  three  years,  were  appro- 
priated from  the  public  treasury,  out  of  the  income  of  the  United  States 
Deposit  Fund,  and  the  same  amount  was  required  to  be  raised  by  direct 
tax,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  several  districts  of  the  state. 
The  bill  was  saved  at  a  critical  period  by  the  exertions  of  Hon.  G. 
W.  Patterson,*  who  was  then  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1689,  the 
operation  of  the  law  was  extended  to  five  instead  of  three  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  was  made  permanent 

"New  York,"  remarks  Hon.  Heniy  8.  Randall,  of  Cortland 
county,  in  his  report  on  district  school  libraries,  in  1844,  "has  the 
proud  honor  of  being  the  first  government  in  the  world,  which  haa 
established  a  free  library  system  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  whole 
population.  It  extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in 
all  local  situations.  It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment  to  the 
nan  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the  threshold  of  the  laborer,  ofiering  him 
amusement  and  instruction  after  his  daily  toil  is  over,  without  in- 
creasing his  fatigues  or  subtracting  fit>m  his  earnings.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting reflection  that  there  is  no  portion  of  our  territory  so  wild  or 
remote,  where  man  has  penetrated,  that  the  library  has  not  peopled 
the  wilderness  around  him  with  the  good  and  wise  of  this  and 
other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  silent  monitions,  cultivating  and 
strengthening  within  him,  even  amidst  his  rude  pursuits,  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  civilization.  This  philanthropic  and  admira- 
bly conceived  measure  may  be  justiy  regarded  as,  next  to  the  institu- 
tion of  common  schools,  the  most  important  in  that  series  of  causes, 
which  will  give  its  distinctive  character  to  our  civilization  as  a  people." 

*  In  Aiwwer  to  a  letter  of  inqulrji  written  In  1842,  u  to  tbe  origin  of  the  Library  Sritem, 
Mr.  Pittenon  replied  m  follows :  "  In  regard  to  tbe  origin  of  tbe  flcbool  Diatria  Library 
^fatem  of  tbia  atate.  I  will  aaj  to  you,  that  the  whole  credit  belonga  to  Hon.  Jamea  Wada> 
worth,  of  Oeneaeo,  who  flrat  aaggeaf  ed  tbe  plan  to  certain  memberB  of  tbe  leglalature,  in 
1833,  and,  tbroogb  bla  nrgent  aolicitation,  a  law  was  paaaed  In  that  year,  authorizing  tbe  aev> 
cral  achool  diatricta  in  the  atate  to  raiae  the  aom  of  twenty  doUara,  by  tax,  the  first  year,  and 
ten  doUara  each  socceeding  year,  for  the  purchase  of  n  district  library.  A  few  districts 
ATalled  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  hot  a  large  portion  kept  their  tjm  and  puraefl 
•loecd  againat  tbe  provialons  of  that  act.  In  1838,  when  the  leglalature  was  about  to  ap- 
propriate the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  another  effort  was  made  by  tha 
nme  distinguished  individual,  to  induce  the  members  to  make  witabla  provWons  for  distrid 
nbrariea.  In  thia  be  waa  aiao  succcasAil,  and  tbe  aum  of  fifty-fiTe  tbouaand  dollara  annu- 
ally, for  three  years,  was  appropriated  for  district  libraries,  with  a  provision  requiring  tba 
towns  and  cHles  in  the  atate  to  raise  an  equal  aum,  for  tbe  mma  purpoae ;  and,  by  the  act  of 
1839,  tbe  appropriations  were  ejttended  to  five,  In  place  of  three  yeara,  and  at  the  expiration 
•f  tbdt  time  it  will  be  for  tbe  diatrlcts  to  determine,  whether  that  portion  of  tbe  public  money 
Aall  be  used  for  the  purchaae  of  books,  or  for  the  payment  of  tsacharaP  wagea. 

In  regard  to  tbe  part  I  took  on  the  Bubject  of  iibrariea,  I  have  only  to  aay  it  was  a  very 
homUe  one.  Tbe  act  of  1839  was  violently  opposed,  and  required  great  efforta,  on  the  part  of 
rtM  frienda  of  the  biU.  to  effect  Ita  paaiaga.  In  thia  eflbrt  I  only  endeavored  to  do  my  doty, 
and  my  whole  duty,  and  I  never  supposed  that  any  thing  that  I  aald  or  did,  would  esdta  su^ 
acient  interest  to  make  any  portion  worth  preaerving. 

Tbe  credit  of  all  that  baa  been  dona  belonga  to  the  pnisewortby  eflbila  of  Mr.  Wadswoitb.'* 

To  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.  1 7 
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The  appeanmoe  of  Mit.  Anstm^ii  tnMlation  of  Yiotot  Gomm^ 
^Etport  on  Public  JniirueUon  m  Priumm^  was  welooned  hj  Mr* 
Wadswortb,  as  an  example  of  what  oonld  be  d<»6  ander  a  deapotie 
gOTernmeot  for  the  organintion  and  practical  working  of  a  aysteni 
of  public  schools,  oomprehensiTe,  thorough,  and  unirersal,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  argument  and  stimulus  for  the  introductbn  here  of 
a  similar  sptem,  modified  in  its  details  of  studies  and  managemenly 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  oar  society  and  political  institutions.  Ha 
accordingly  encouraged  its  republication,  by  taking  a  large  number 
of  copies  for  distribution  among  his  correspondents,  school  officersy 
and  active  friends  of  education  in  different  states.  Probably  no  other 
•dncational  book,  for  tiie  ten  years  following  its  publication,  furnished, 
directly  and  ludirectly,  more  material  in  fiusts  and  suggestions,  for  elabo* 
rate  reviews,  newspapw  essays,  public  addresses,  and  official  reports  in 
the  wide  field  of  educational  discussion,  or  did  more  to  enlist  naen  ef 
the  highest  order  of  mind  in  the  work  of  school  improvement 

When  Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor  commenced,  in  May,  18S6,  the  paUi* 
cation  of  a  '^  monthly  paper  for  the  improvement  of  common  school 
•ducation,"  with  the  titie  of  ""T^  Common  School  AM9uUmi^  Mr. 
Wadsworth  encouraged  the  effort  by  a  liberal  subscription,  and  by  an 
annual  contribution  to  enable  the  editor  to  visit  difierent  parts  of  the 
eountry,  and  lecture  on  the  subject  to  which  the  periodical  was  de* 
vt>ted  On  the  discontinuance  of  **^71u  Common  School  Asmtaui^ 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Francis  Dwight's  ^*'Di9tnct  School  Jomit^ 
nal  for  the  State  of  New  York,''  in  March,  1840,  Mr.  Wadsworth 
immediately  ordered  the  ^ Journal^  to  be  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  every 
clergyman  in  Livingston  County,  and,  from  time  to  time,  paid  the  en- 
tire  cost  of  publishing  editions  of  twenty  thousand  copies  cf  cer> 
tain  numbers,  devoted  to  important  subjects.  Among  these  extra 
issues  was  a  number  devoted  to  the  ^^  construction  of  school-houses^ 
with  plans,"  made  up  from  Mr.  Mannas  and  Mr.  Barnard's  reports  on 
the  subject ;  Mr.  Mann's  *^Fifth  Annual  JSeport  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts^*  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  difference  in  productive  power  and  pecuniary  returns  between 
educated  and  ignorant  labor ;  and  Mr.  Barnard's  ^Report  on  a  Sys- 
tem of  Common  Schools  for  Cities  and  Large  VUlapes^^  with  a  full 
account  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the  public  schools  of  Boa- 
ton,  Salem,  Lowell,  Nantucket,  Roxbury,  Newburyport,  CharlestowD| 
Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  and  New 
York.  These  numbers  of  the  ^Joumal^^  each  equal  to  a  pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  pages,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  state  and  the  coun- 
try, contributed  largely  to  the  advancenaent  of  common  sohods. 


Boon  alWr  the  dbtribution  among  the  school  distrioti  of  New  Totk 
of  £Ul'a  **L0eiure»  on  School-Keeping,''  Mr.  Wadsworth  oosottved 
the  plan  for  intiodnoiiig  impioved  teit^bo<^  into  the  schoola,  bj  hi* 
daoiDg  the  best  wiitera  of  the  ooimtry  to  compete  in  their  prepava* 
tion,  and  then  bj  publishing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  then 
to  parents  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  manufecture.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  placed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  trust,  a  portioQ 
of  which  was  offered  in  premiums  for  the  best  elementary  treatise  on 
certain  specified  subjects,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  expended  in 
stereotyping  the  successful  treatises.  The  umpireB,*-men  of  tha 
highest  political  standings  and  of  unquestioned  integrity,  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  regular  avocations,  and  too  little  acquainted 
or  too  little  interested  in  the  object  in  view,  to  execute  the  trust  effect- 
ually, and  the  result  was  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars  to 
no  i^parent  good  purpose.  But  the  failure  of  that  plan  led  to  the 
preparation  and  publication,  in  1842,  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
trilmtions  to  our  educational  literature, — ^The  School  and  the  School- 
maeierP  The  First  Part,  on  the  school,  its  objects,  relations,  and  uses, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  education  most  needed  in  the  United  States,  the 
present  state  of  common  schools,  the  best  means  of  improving  theoo^ 
and  the  consequent  duties  of  parents  and  school  officers,  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Union  College  (now  bishop  of  the 
I^iscopal  church  of  Pennsylvania.)  The  Second  Part,— on  the  proper 
character,  studies,  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  with  the  best  methods 
for  the  government  and  instruction  of  common  schools,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  school-houses  should  be  built,  arranged,  warmed,  and 
ventilated,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  paid,  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  trust  fund 
above  described,  to  each  of  the  authors  a  liberal  compensation  for 
their  copyright  in  the  work,  and  then  paid  the  entire  expense  of  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  for  distribution  among 
the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
among  his  friends,  and  the  active  promoters  of  educational  improve- 
ment in  the  different  states.  By  this  liberal  expenditure,  the  wise  in- 
structions of  two  such  masters  of  education  as  Bishop  Potter  and  Mr. 
Emerson  have  already  reached  thousands  of  teachers  and  parents, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  youth,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  all  future  time. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  all  his  life  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  erectioa 
of  school-houses  and  churches,  in  his  own  town  and  county,  and  to 
every  object  of  educational  improvement  His  annual  donations  in 
aid  of  lecturers  on  sdentifio  topics  amounted  to  a  laige  sum.    Before 
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luB  deaih  he  erected,  in  the  village  of  Gkneseo,  a  building  fer  the 
aeoommodation  of  a  public  library,  and  of  apparatus  for  illustrating 
floientific  lectures, — supplying  both  the  library  and  the  apparatus  at 
his  own  expense,  and  endowing  the  institution  with  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  it  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  ex- 
pended over  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  the  advancement  of  popular  ed* 
Qcation,  besides  the  greater  service  of  the  example  of  a  gentleman 
of  large  estate,  and  the  highest  social  position,  taking  a  constant  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  administering  his 
own  charities  with  the  same  careful  attention  that  he  paid  to  the 
management  of  his  estate* 
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Ths  Wxstbrn  Collxgx  Sogixt7  originated  in  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash  and  Illinois  Gel* 
leges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  resolting  from  the  financial 
reverses  of  1887-42.  These  institutions  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
approved  and  liberally  aided  by  the  Eastern  churches,  and  for  yean 
they  had  gone  on  prosperously — now,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  they  were  deep  in  debt,  and  threatened  with  ruin. 
Their  combined  losses,  from  the  inability  of  benefactors  to  redeem 
their  pledges,  amounted  to  $200,000 — ^their  combined  indebtedness, 
to  over  $100,000 — their  combined  resources  in  buildings,  vested 
funds,  Western  lands,  dsc,  to  some  $400,000.  The  only  alternatives 
were  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  or  iarther  applications  to  the 
East  for  aid.  But  such  applications  were  most  discouragingly  r^ 
ceived.  Yet  the  thought  of  abandoning  these  enterprises,  upon 
which  so  many  years  of  labor  and  so  much  money  had  already  been 
expended,  and  to  the  apparently  almost  irreparable  detriment  of  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  West,  was,  to  many  minds,  agomx- 
ing. 

In  June,  1842,  at  a  convention  of  the  Western  churches  at  Cin- 
cinnati, their  critical  condition  came  under  consideration,  and  the 
idea  was  advanced  of  uniting  under  one  head  the  several  agencies 
of  these  institutions.^  For  six  months  the  subject  was  discussed  in 
private  circles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  MississippL*  In  March,  1 843, 
delegates  from  Illinois,  Wabash  and  Marietta  Colleges,  and  from 
Lane  Seminary,  met  in  Cincinnati  and  agreed  in  uniting  to  call  a 
meeting  at  New  York  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an 
Eastern  Association  for  their  support  and  endowment'— the  only 
question  being,  "Would  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  Eastern  churches  f 
Private  circles,  public  meetings  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  exten- 
sively addressed  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  in  May  following,  and  similar  meetings  were 
also  held  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.*  The  result  was  a  general 
meeting  of  delegates  in  New  York  on  the  30th  June,  1843,  aiid  the 
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formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  ahd 
Theological  Education  at  the  West/ 

Its  Constitution  declared  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  "  to  af- 
ford assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West, 
in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors 
of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand.'* 
The  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  New  York  city,  was  elected  President, 
with  six  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  directors,  all  pas^ 
tors  or  members  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  took 
place  in  September,  1848 ;  the  above-named  five  institutions  (being 
the  only  prominent  ones  that  had  been  commenced  under  the  aus« 
pices  of  the  denominations  sustaining  the  Society)  made  applications 
lor  aid,  and  the  Board  agreed  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in  the  anDual 
expenses,  but  to  make  no  appropriations  for  the  removal  of  debts. 
By  this  means  the  several  Acuities  were  enabled  to  retain  tfaehr 
places,  the  institutions  continued  in  operation,  the  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty was  avoided,  and  time  given  to  procure  permanent  endowments, 
while  the  friends  of  the  institutions  at  home  were  encouraged  to 
efforts  for  the  removal  of  existing  debts.  The  assumption  of  this 
lesponsibility  by  the  Society  assured  access  to  the  Eastern  churches 
and  a  willing  response,  an  economical  collection  of  funds,  and  a  jn- 
^idotis  expenditure  of  them. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  who  has 
held  that  office  from  the  commencement  of  the  Society  till  the  pre»- 
ent  time,  and  upon  whose  energy  and  skill  its  success  has  laigely 
depended,  entered  diligently  into  the  work,  and  by  the  agency  of 
the  officers  of  the  different  institutions,  the  sum  of  $17,000  was 
nosed  during  the  year,  which  was  distributed  among  them  as  their 
several  needs  demanded. 

For  twenty  years  the  Society  has  now  been  in  operation.  It  has 
held  its  annual  meetings  and  made  its  annual  reports.  These  re- 
ports give  in  considerable  detail  the  operations  of  the  Society  and 
the  history  and  condition,  year  by  year,  of  the  institutions  aided  by 
it,  and  as  published  together  with  the  other  permanent  documents 
of  ihe  Society,  form  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  progress  of  higher  education  at  the  West 

In  its  operation  the  Society  acts  in  the  place  of  the  several  indi- 
Tidual  institutions,  brings  the  work  of  their  support  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  single  Board  composed  of  Eastern  men,  and  makes  that 
Board  responsible  for  thorough  investigation  and  a  discriminating 
cse  of  its  funds.    To  secure  this,  each  institution,  on  making  appli- 
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€iitbB,  18  reqaired  to  famish  documents  in  relation  to  its  tenns  of 
incorporation — its  officers,  teachers  and  stadents — ^its  financial,  star 
tistical,  social  and  religious  state — ^its  relation  to  other  similar  socie- 
ties, Ac,  Ac,  that  its  true  condition  and  prospective  importance  maj 
be  seen.  To  this  has  been  added,  in  special  cases,  personal  exami- 
natioD  by  a  committee  of  the  Board.  Several  such  special  commitr 
tees  have  been  sent  to  the  West  for  the  purposes  of  investigation. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  for  no  other  objects  than  the  sup- 
port of  instructors  and  the  purchase  of  books  or  of  apparatus.  The 
policy  at  first  adopted  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  endowments, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  But  after  some  years  this  was  so  far 
modified  that  they  were  secured  under  the  direction  of  the  Society, 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  institutions,  but  such  funds  did  not  pass 
through  the  treasury  though  reported  in  connection  with  other  do- 
nations. They  are  now,  however,  received  into  the  treasury  and 
appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  donors. 

The  agents  employed  for  the  collection  of  funds,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Society,  were  the  officers  of  the  five  institutions  originally 
aided.  Certain  amounts  were  fixed  for  each  by  the  Board,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  make  collections  to  that  extent  and  remit  directly 
to  the  West  But  this  method  was  discontinued,  in  order  to  place 
the  Society  more  distinctly  before  the  public  as  the  common  repre- 
sentative of  all,  and  for  the  five  following  years  three  special  agents 
were  engaged  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  and  during  the  next 
five  years  an  additional  one  was  employed.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  year  inclusive,  only  two  regular  agents  were  employed, 
though  for  some  years  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  six  col- 
lies east  of  the  Mississippi,  then  receiving  aid,  were  successively  in 
the  field  with  a  view  of  raising,  by  a  final  effort,  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  place  them  upon  an  independent  footing.  Since  the  seven- 
teenth year  but  a  single  agent  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  exception  of  special  agents  for 
the  several  colics  acting  for  limited  periods. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  received  into  the  treasnry  in  the  first 
twenty-one  years  was  $367,745.58 — to  which  may  be  added,  as  a 
moderate  estimate,  $100,000  which  went  directly  from  the  Society's 
field  to  the  several  institutions  for  endowments,  the  Luger  portion 
of  which  was  collected  under  its  direct  sanction  and  influence.  The 
expenses  of  the  Society  during  the  same  time  were  about  $95,000. 
Such,  moreover,  has  been  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Society's  ac- 
tion upon  the  West,  that  from  one  to  \hiee  dollars  are  supposed  to 
have  been  realized  by  the  several  institntions  on  their  own  field,  for 
every  one  secured  at  the  East 
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Appropriations  had  at  first  been  limited  to  the  five  institatioim 
already  mentioned,  viz. :  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash, 
and  Illinois  Colleges  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  The  first  to 
be  added  to  the  list  was  Knox  College,  in  1846,  after  two  years  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question  of  propriety  and  expediency  of  extending 
assistance  to  other  colleges.  Since  then  other  institutions  have  been 
iidded — ^Wittenljerg  College,  in  1847 — Beloit,  in  1848— Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  the  Theological  Department  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Missouri  College,  in  1851 — Heidelberg  College,  and  the  Pacific 
University,  in  1863 — the  College  of  California,  in  1856 — and  Ober- 
lin  College,  in  1863.  Small  appropriations  have  also  been  made  to 
St.  Paul,  Yellow  Springs,  and  Webster  Colleges.  By  the  aid  thus 
rendered,  and  by  the  contributions  which  the  institutions  were 
enabled  to  make  by  persistent  and  long-continued  effort  at  home, 
or,  by  special  consent  of  the  Society,  at  the  East,  Western  Reserve 
College  succeeded  in  struggling  forth  from  under  a  debt  of  $32,000, 
and,  in  1860,  stood  independent  of  farther  aid — Lane  Seminary, 
with  a  debt  of  $12,000,  received  its  last  appropriation  in  the  same 
year — Illinois  College,  with  $27,000  debt,  was  free  in  1868 — ^Mari- 
etta College,  owing  $18,000,  needed,  by  the  last  year's  report,  but 
$2,000  to  fill  its  needed  endowments,  and  Heidelberg  College  a  like 
sum — Wabash  College,  with  a  debt  of  $17,000,  now  needs  to  raise 
but  $7,000  additional — ^while  Knox  and  Wittenbei^  Colleges  have 
received  no  appropriations  since  1855  and  1857  respectively.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  in  1 863,  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  completion  of  the  effort  in 
favor  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  Heidelberg  and  Beloit  Colleges,  within 
the  present  year,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  final  effort  be  un- 
dertaken in  behalf  of  Iowa  and  Oberlin  Colleges.* 

The  amount  of  real  and  permanent  good  thus  effected  by  the  So- 
ciety can  not  be  estimated.  That  it  is  very  great  can  not  be 
doubted,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  institutions  themselves 
alone,  and  the  limited  circles  within  which  their  direct  infiuenoe  ia 
effectual,  or  to  the  whole  cause  of  higher  Christian  education 
throughout  all  the  West.  No  one  can  rightly  estimate  the  evils 
that  would  have  followed  the  extinction  of  these  few  institutions, 
and  once  surely  planted  as  they  now  are,  the  future  only  can  reveal 
how  manifold — whether  thirty,  sixty,  or  many  hundred  fold — shall 
be  the  harvests  of  blessing  to  be  thence  gathered.  And  when  the 
institutions  still  under  its  charge  shall  have  grown  beyond  the  need 
of  its  nursing  care,  there  will  still  lie  before  it  a  work  of  indefinite 
greatness  and  importance  in  behalf  of  the  colleges  that  are  fated  to 
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ttdflt  in  Minneaota  and  Nebraaka,  in  Kansas  and  the  cities  of  the 
plains  beyond— or  maybap  it  shall  be  its  dnty  to  rear  anew  the 
crambled  walls  of  Southern  Universities,  and  breathe  the  breath  of 
a  new  life  into  what  barbarous  war  may  have  left  of  once  flourishing 
schools  and  collies. 

NOTBS. 

Befbro  tlie  proparatton  of  the  preoeding  article^  we  had  repeatedly  solicited 
from  the  Secretarj,  Rey.  Theron  Baldwin,  D.  B.,  a  history  of  the  Sodetj,  wbiisli 
he  failed  to  fiimish,  mainlj  on  the  groand  that  so  much  of  it  was  personal  to 
himself  We  now  learn  that  he  has  determined  to  collect  the  scattered  materi* 
als  and  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative.  From  these  materials 
we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  corrections  and  additions,  which  we 
subjoin  in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  original  article  :^ 

'  (Page  261.)  The  original  idea  of  the  Society  was  not  ** advanced"  at  the 
''Convention  of  Western  Churches  at  Cincinnati" — ^but,  in  the  language  of  the 
first  Annual  Report,  *' afterwards  occurred  to  a  member  of  that  Convention," 
which  member  was  Mr.  Baldwin  himselC  Other  minds  maj  have  been  turned 
in  the  same  direotioUf  for  it  often  happens  that  in  times  of  great  emergency 
minds  far  asunder  are  led  almost  simultaneouslj  and  without  communioation  to 
the  same  conclusion,  jet  in  this  case  it  seems  indisputable  that  with  Mr.  Bald* 
win  originated  the  idea  which  led  directly  and  dearlj  to  the  organization  of  the 
College  Sodetj. 

The  Convention,  which  commenced  its  session  on  the  9th  of  June^  1842,  waa 
composed  of  more  than  fifty  delegates,  chiefly  fh>m  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  Special  committees  were  appointed  on  no  less  than 
nine  different  topics,  among  which  was  the  subject  of  education,  especially  as 
represented  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  also  that  of  a  religious 
newspaper  as  the  organ  of  the  Western  churches.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  as 
Chairman  of  the  first  committee,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  asserting  that 
well  endowed  institutions  for  the  education  of  a  ministry  were  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church — ^that  for  such  endowments,  reliance  must  be  placed, 
not  upon  State  patronage,  but  upon  the  benevolence  of  Christian  churches  and 
individuals— -that  Lane  Seminary  and  the  Theokgical  Department  of  Western 
Reserve  CoUege  were  worthy  of  confidence  for  soundness  in  the  faith  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  systems  of  instruction— that  Western  Reserve,  Marietta, 
Wabash,  and  Illinois  Colleges  deserved  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
churches,  and  that  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ  would  be  the  result  of 
their  being  crippled  for  the  want  of  endowments— that  serious  concern  was  felt 
in  view  of  their  actual  languishing  condition— that  gratitude  should  be  felt  ffor 
past  aid  received  from  the  East,  as  weU  as  alarm  m  view  of  its  threatened  with- 
drawal—that pastors  and  churches  at  the  West  should  be  urged  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  above-named  institutions— and  that  they  should  "encourage 
themselves  in  the  Lord  and  not  despond."  Yet  the  distinctive  idea  of  an  organ' 
iMoUon  that  should  promote  the  common  interests  of  these  several  institutions^ 
was  not  so  mudi  as  hinted  at  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  on  a  Religious  Paper,  of  which  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  a  member,  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  recommending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  paper  with  five  distinct  editorial  committees,  consisting  of  the 
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fiieolties  of  the  five  above^nentioncd  inatiliittotis.  Hub  idsa  WBt  taken  ftom  the 
*' Baptist  Beniier/'  then  pohliehed  at  LoaieviUe,  Kj^  and  which  had  its  Ken- 
tacky  side^  Ohio  side,  Ac.  AAer  the  adjournment  of  the  €k>nTentionf  Mr.  Bald- 
win left  for  the  East  with  a  yiew  of  exciting  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Monti- 
cello  Female  Seminary  in  Illinois,  of  which  he  was  then  Principal.  While  on  the 
passage  up  the  Ohio,  reflection  upon  the  condition  of  the  Western  colleges  and 
npon  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  first  suggested  the  argument — '*If  we 
can  have  common  discussion,  why  not  common  action?" — and  the  idea  of  an 
organization  that  should  embrace  the  interests  of  all  in  one  cause,  so  &r  as 
Eastern  aid  was  concerned,  then  first  dawned  upon  his  mind  like  a  new 
revelation. 

*  (Page  261.)  The  most  feasible  plan,  for  effecting  the  contemplated  woik, 
that  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Baldwin  as  he  traveled  on  over  the  Alleghanies, 
was,  that  it  should  be  assumed  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society — thus  giving 
additional  sublimity  and  pomfer  to  the  Home  Missionary  argument  But  upon 
consultation  with  the  Bev.  Charles  Hall,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  So- 
ciety, so  many  practkal  difflcnlties  were  interpoeed,  that  all  idea  of  such  an  ar- 
nngement  was  abandoned.  The  subject  was  again  called  up  while  on  his  way 
in  a  stage-coach,  from  Litchfield,  Ct,  to  Hartford,  in  a  conversation  with  a  dis- 
tinguished civilian  of  that  State  reepecdng  Western  institutiona  At  Farmings 
ton  the  company  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Beecher,  Presi- 
dent of  Illinois  College,  who  was  then  at  the  East  engaged  in  what  often  seemed 
flruitless  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  that  institution.  He  at  once  fell  in  with  the 
fcheme  as  unfolded  to  him  by  Mr.  Baldwin — ^indeed,  something  akin  to  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  his  own  mind — and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  private  consultations  should  be  held  with  others  upon  the  subject,  as  op- 
portunity offered.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  not  a  few  individuals  were 
found  who  fiivored  the  scheme;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  action,  by  the  numerous  instances,  which 
foU  under  his  observation,  where  the  conflicting  interests  and  movements  of  the 
agents  of  the  Western  institutions,  then  at  the  East,  created  dissatisfaction  and 
pnjndioe  among  the  churches  and  weakened  the  whole  cause. 

On  Mr.  Baldwin's  return  to  the  West,  late  in  the  fall,  he  promised  to  stop  at 
Lane  Seminary  and  have  an  interview  with  the  Faculty,  provided  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher  would  write  to  his  father  in  relation  to  the  project.  This  Mr.  Beecher 
fiUled  to  do  on  the  ground  of  its  apparent  utter  impracticability.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
however,  met  the  Ftenilty  at  Lane,  together  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Goodman,  Ed- 
itor of  the  **  Watchman  of  the  Valley."  The  scheme  in  question  was  new  to 
all  of  them,  but  after  its  outlines  were  given  and  a  general  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Eastern  mind.  Dr.  Beecher,  hi  his  quick,  earnest  manner,  exdaimed, 
''Here  is  light  I    Here  is  light  I" 

*  (Page  261.)  The  first  practical  question  that  arose  was — "Can  the  different 
Institutions  at  the  West  agree  to  work  together?"  Arrangements  were  ao- 
oonUng^y  made  on  the  spot  for  securing  a  meeting  of  delegates  that  should  rep- 
nsent  these  interests.  Delegates  were  appointed  by  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Ma- 
rietta Colleges,  and  met  with  the  Faculty  of  Lane  Seminary,  the  Western  Re- 
serve College  answering  only  by  letter  and  declining  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
combination.  After  a  full  exhibition  on  the  part  of  each  delegate  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  his  institution  and  a  most  thorough  diacossion  of  all  the  points  involved, 
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the  ttnaniiDOiis  oonclasion  was  reached  that  it  yna  expedient  to  attempt  the 
organiEation  in  question.  This  action,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  final,  bat 
-was  referred  to  Rot.  Drs.  Beeoher  and  Lindslej,  Rer.  Edward  Beecher,  and 
Prof.  Caleb  Millfl,  representing  the  four  institutions,  who  were  to  meet  in  New 
York  in  the  Maj  following.  These  indiyiduals  there  reviewed  and  sanctioned 
the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  then  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  movement  would  be  sanctioned  at  the  East,  *' convened  three  suo- 
oosBive  meetings  in  New  York  on  AnniverBaiy  week,  the  last  of  which  resulted 
in  a  unanimous  vote  of  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  that  it  was  ex* 
pedient  to  organize  a  Societj  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  our  Colleges 
and  Semmaries  at  the  West*' 

*  (Page  261.)  Similar  meetings  were  also  held  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
elsewhere.  The  General  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  were 
also  addressed.  Into  these  particular  movements  the  venerable  Dr.  Beecher 
threw  himself  with  all  his  characteristic  ardor  and  power,  and  did  a  work  of 
which  probably  no  other  living  man  was  capable. 

*  (Page  262.)  At  the  time  of  the  oiganization,  the  ofBoers  were  all  chosen  ex- 
cept the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors  were  empowered  to 
make  this  choice  at  an  ai^oumed  meeting  to  he  held  on  the  26th  of  September. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  Beecher  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  dated  at  Boston,  Jano  14th,  1843, 
describes  in  glowing  terms  the  success  thus  &r  achieved  and  the  certainty  of 
the  organization  on  the  30th— with  the  assurance  that  the  friends  of  the  organ- 
ization. East  and  West,  had  unanimously  fixed  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  as  the  ene  to 
fill  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  an  argument  to  induce  him  to  ao- 
eept  the  position,  into  which  he  throws  his  peculiar  strength  and  fervor,  he 
thus  g^ves  his  own  views  of  the  origin  of  the  Society: — **  I  could  say  more,  but 
as  this  business  of  our  Convention  of  Colleges  and  an  organization  in  their  be- 
half is  chiefly  your  own  child,  it  is  (air  that  you  should  own  your  progeny  and 
nurse  it  at  least  for  a  year."  In  September  he  wrote  again  at  great  length,  and 
again  in  October,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  mads^  re- 
mfflnning  the  "universal  verdict"  in  iq)proval  of  the  selection  and  urging  his 
aooeptance.  Here  again  he  says: — "Now  remember,  this  plan  of  a  Society, 
though  thought  of  by  others  independently,  is  your  child.  It  was  your  sug- 
gestions to  us  in  our  consultations  at  Lane  that  nurtured  it  in  the  womb  and 
brought  it  forth  and  placed  between  such  high  hopes  and  threatening  dangers.'* 

'  (Page  264.)  The  effort  in  bdialf  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  and  Beloit  Colleges 
mB  a  complete  success,  so  that  in  the  fidl  of  1864  they  took  their  leave  of  the 
Sodety  as  no  longer  needing  its  aid— making  eight  institutions  in  all  that  hatve 
leadied  that  point 

The  "  Permanent  Documents,"  published  by  the  Society  bom 
year  to  year,  have  embraced,  besides  the  valuable  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary,  a  lar^  number  of  able  addresses  and  essays  upon 
topics  intimately  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  col- 
legiate education  generally,  as  well  as  several  able  addresses  confined 
to  the  immediate  operations  and  plans  of  the  Society,  by  Bev.  S. 
H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  other  eminent  scholars  and  di« 
vines.    Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  following  :*- 
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Plea  for  Weatem  Colleges,  by  Prof.  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D. 

Plea  in  behalf  of  Western  Colleges,  by  Rev.  A.  Babvbs,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  and  Theological  Edacation  at  the  West,  by  Rey.  N.  S. 
S.  Beman,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  the  Chnrch  of  God ;  Plain  Letters  addressed 
to  a  Parishioner,  by  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D. 

Plea  for  College  Libraries,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  Western 
Institutions,  by  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Christianity  and  Learning,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacok,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  Education,  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock,  D.  D. 

Education  at  the  West  in  its  clmms  on  the  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
CONDIT,  D.  D. 

The  Question  at  Issue,  by  Rev.  E.  Bbeohsr,  D.  D. 

Utility  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,  by  Prof.  B.  A. 
Park,  D.  D. 

Education  and  Evangelism,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D. 

Educational  Systems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  compared,  by 
Prof.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D.     (Prize  Essay.) 

Colleges,  Religious  Institutions,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  Church  and  the  College,  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  Home  Missions,  by  Rev.  E.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Colleges  and  Free  Institutions,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  D.  D. 

Colleges  a  Power  in  Civilization,  to  be  used  for  Christ,  by  Rev. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Man  and  his  Institutions,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beechbr,  D.  D. 

Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,  by  Prof  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D. 

Colleges ;  their  place  among  American  Institutions,  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Tyler,  D.  D. 

Argument  for  Christian  Colleges,  by  Prof.  H,  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 

Mutual  co5peration  of  different  Denominations  in  support  of 
Christian  Colleges,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  College  as  a  Religious  Institution,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 
D.D. 

Liberal  Education  a  necessity  of  the  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Stearns,  D.  D. 

Literary  Institutions  necessary  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  Chri»- 
tianity,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowb,  D.  D. 

Organic  Development  of  Christianity  in  the  direction  of  Educa- 
tion and  Learning,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Wbllman,  D.  D. 

Christianity  essential  to  true  Education,  by  Rev.  8.  T.  Seelys, 
D.D. 
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originally  ftwned,  his  study  and  investigation  of  the  whole  lobjeot  of  female  • 
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THKRON  BALDWIN,  D.  D. 

Tbxrok  Baldwik,  the  origitiator,  organizer,  and  executive  officer  of  the 
Western  College  Society,  which  has  elicited  and  directed  the  liberality  of  many 
isolated  individaate  in  different  parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  have  already  placed 
eight  colleges  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  which,  in  the  prosecution  ot  this 
special  misBion,  has  difltised  widely  over  the  country  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  liberal  culture  and  helped  to  make  provision  for  its  support  a  Christian  duty, 
was  bom  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  July  21,  1801.  His  father,  Klisba  Baldwin,  a  na- 
tive of  Guilford  and  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  (son 
of  Richard,  of  St  Leonards,  near  Wendover,  England,)  whose  family  reached 
Boston  m  1638,  belonged  to  tliat  sturdy  stock  of  Connecticut  fiirmers  who  con- 
trive to  earn  out  of  a  reluctant  soil  not  only  a  comfortable  support,  but  the 
means  to  give  all  the  members  of  the  family  a  good  elementary  training,  and  to 
one  or  more  of  them  some  help  towards  a  college  education.  After  running 
the  career  of  so  many  boys  of  this  daas,  learning  all  that  the  district-school  of 
that  day  could  teach,  clearing  timber,  following  the  plow,  and  domg  eveiy 
species  of  farmwork  in  the  summer,  and  teaching  school  and  reading  good  books 
in  winter,  young  Baldwin,  by  the  advice  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Abraham  Baldwin, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  commenced  his  preparation  afler  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  after  two  years  of  study  entered  in  Hay,  1823,  the 
third  term  of  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale  College. 

After  graduating  in  1827  among  the  best  of  his  class,  he  pursued  his  theology 
leal  studies  in  the  seminary  at  New  Haven,  where  his  mind  and  heart  became 
interested  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a  religious  and  educational  missioii, 
(The  Illinois  Association,)  out  of  which  grew  the  Illinois  CoUege  and  many 
associated  enterprises  in  that  State  and  in  the  West  In  the  fall  of  1829  he 
went  to  Illinois  in  company  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  as  pioneers  of  the  A» 
■ociation,  and  fixed  his  first  missionary  station  at  Yandalia.  He  was  here  ao> 
tive  in  procuring  the  charter  for  Illinois  College  and  drew  up  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  through  whose  infiuence  the  act  of  incorporation  was  se- 
cured in  1834.  Two  summers  were  spent  at  the  East  in  procuring  ftmds  for 
this  Institution,  and  for  several  years  his  field  was  the  State,  and  his  spedf&e 
aims,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  organise 
churches,  locate  missionaries,  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  every  way  on 
the  subject  of  schools  and  education  as  essential  parts  of  Christian  civilization. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  fbr  a  time  in  correspondence  with  Rev.  Thomas  H.  €hdlau- 
det  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  religious  and  educational  movement  in  the  Weet^ 
which  was  started  by  an  association  formed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and  in 
the  foUowing  year  he  committed  himself  to  the  inauguration  of  a  seminary  fbr 
female  education  at  Montioello,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  which  originated  in 
the  liberality  of  Benjamin  6odf)«y,  a  native  of  Cape  Cod,  then  a  resident  of  Al* 
ton.  This  institution  he  left  in  1843,  but  not  until  he  had  organized  and  es- 
tablished it  as  a  great  school  for  the  substantial,*  extensive,  and  practical  eduoa- 
tion  of  the  female  sex.  Up  to  this  time  (1866)  over  1,700  young  ladies  have 
been  educated  at  this  institution,  and  upwards  of  300  female  teachers  have  there 
been  qualified  for  their  special  work.  In  his  **  Historical  Address,"  delivered 
at  the  seventeenth  anniversary,  (June  27, 1865J  Mr.  Baldwin  refers  to  the  cave 
with  which  the  system  of  instruction  and  management  of  the  Seminary  was 
originally  fhuned,  his  study  and  investigation  of  the  whole  snbjeot  of  femals  ed» 
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Qcation,  his  examination  of  the  most  prominent  seminaries  at  the  East,  lus  con* 
Ibrences  with  Miss  ICary  Lyon,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  and  obligations  to  Miss  C.  K 
Beecher— «11  demonstrating  the  oonscientious  thoroagfaness  with  which  the 
work  was  commenced  and  carried  on. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  in  the  deep  gloom  which  the  peconiaiy  disasters  of  the 
period  had  cast  over  the  religious  and  educational  enterprises  of  the  West)  and 
in  the  spasmodic  and  conflicting  efforts  of  each  institution  to  save  its  own  by 
Xttg&it  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  Bastem  friends,  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  Mr.  Baldwin  of  organizing  these  efforts  into  a  systematic  and  permanent  plan 
of  benevolence.  Through  the  enthusiastic  and  influential  appeals  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  and  the  exertions  of  other  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation at  the  West,  the  "Western  College  Society"  was  successAilly  organized, 
and  with  one  accord  Bev.  Theron  Baldwin  was  designated  to  do  its  appointed 
work.  Twenty  years  of  devoted  labor  have  here  been  bestowed,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  institutions  and  individual  benefactors,  and  of  all  friends  of  col- 
legiate education  has  the  work  been  done.  None  but  those  who  have  been 
busied  in  kindred  labor,  and  have  labored  long  in  fields  where  the  greater 
amount  of  work,  and  that  the  most  exhausting,  lies  out  of  sight  even  of  per^ 
sonai  friends,  can  justly  appreciate  the  amount  and  burden  of  sUent,  unobtru- 
sive toil  that  has  been  crowded  into  these  many  years.  The  Annual  Beporta 
prepared  by  M.  Baldwin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Western  College  Society,  are 
not  a  simple  exhibit  of  dry  details,  but  each  one  is  designed  to  discuss 
some  leading  topic  connected  with  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following: — ^The  origin  and  growth 
of  Colleges,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  New— their  objects  and  true  place 
in  a  system  of  education — ^their  force  as  an  element  of  power  in  civilized 
society,  illustrated  by  the  great  services  of  their  Alumni,  in  the  pulpit^  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  scl* 
ence— their  peculiar  relations  to  the  Church  in  the  training  of  a  Christian  minis- 
try and  the  exhibition  of  the  true  alliance  between  learning  and  religion,  with 
a  history  of  the  results  of  this  alliance  in  our  own  country — the  foundations  and 
i^pliances  necessary  to  the  success  of  CoUeges— argument  fin*  endowments- 
history  of  the  foundations  of  English  Universities,  their  origin,  extent,  and  con* 
ditions  annexed — ^lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  in  regard  to  restrictions,  m 
Tiewof  the  inevitable  changes  that  must  occur  in  society  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries— ^the  services  of  the  English  Universities  in  training  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  nation — ^the  early  planting  and  rapid  growth  of  Collegfes  here 
—the  true  philosophy  of  society  understood  by  our  Fathers — ^the  place  assigned 
by  them  to  Colleges — our  country,  considered  in  respect  to  its  discovery,  cok>- 
aizatioD,  and  development — foreign  emigration  in  its  relation  to  American  de^ 
tiny— the  West  presenting  a  field  of  unparalleled  interest-^e  glory  of  found- 
ing such  institutions — and  the  wide  and  permanent  results  accomplished  by  the 
Society,  as  seen  in  the  aid  ftimished  to  Western  institutions,  saving  them  fi^m 
min  and  imparting  vigor — ^m  the  plea  for  Colleges  as  religious  institutions,  to 
be  made  the  home  of  revivals  and  fountains  of  piety  as  well  as  of  learning— and 
In  the  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  oonttnuotts  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
CoUegiate  Education  m  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  through  the  press,  which 
had  no  previous  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  which  has  operated 
strongly  to  fertilize  the  whole  Eastern  field  and  make  it  productive  lor  inatlto* 
«inn.  \n  the  older  States  as  well  as  those  at  the  West 
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Emigratiok  from  New  England  westward  has  so  linked  West  and 
East  together  that  the  fast  growing  educational  wants  of  the  newe? 
States  could  not  but  attract  the  early  attention  and  concern  of  east- 
ern as  well  as  western  philanthropists.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
done  towards  relieving  the  destitution  that  there  prevailed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  organized  movement  with  that  design  in  view 
earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  College  Society,  which  originated  at 
Tale  College  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  affording ''assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  of  the  West,*'  and  was  largely  id- 
strumental  in  the  establishment  of  Illinois  College.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  a  society  in  Boston  in  May,  1832,  under 
the  name  of  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Association,  for  the 
«  promotion  of  common  schools  and  education  generally  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.''  The  Rev.  Bela  Jacobs  was  its  principd 
agent,  and  the  Society  was  instrumental  in  sending  a  number  of 
teachers,  male  and  female,  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  it  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations  after  two  or  three  years,  through  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  from  the  churches  of  the 
denomination  with  which  it  was  connected. 

Some  ten  years  passed,  when  in  1844-5  certain  ladies  in  Cincin- 
nati, prominent  among  whom  was  Miss  Catherine  £.  Beecher,  com- 
menced an  attempt  to  interest  American  women  in  popular  educa- 
tion at  the  West.  Circulars  were  issued  and  a  work  entitled  ''The 
Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country  "  was  extensively  cir- 
culated and  a  voluntary  temporary  agency  was  employed.  The  first 
result  was  the  formation  at  Cincinnati  of  the  Central  Committee  for 
promoting  National  Education,  composed  of  six  gentlemen  from  as 
many  different  denominations,  viz. : — ^Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Stowe^  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  Elliott,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Lynd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  McGuffey,  and  Bishop  Smith.  The  Ladiei  Society  for  th$ 
promoHen  of  Education  at  the  West  was  also  soon  afterwards  formed 
at  Boston. 

During  1846-7  meetings  of  ladies  wore  held  in  many  places,  to 
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awaken  public  interest  and  to  nuse  fdndB  for  the  support  of  a  per- 
xnanent  agent  This  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Slade,  then  governor  of  Vermont,  to  act  as  agent  of  the  "  Cen- 
tral Board  ^'  at  Cincinnati,  to  traverse  the  country  east  and  west^ 
procare  funds  and  teachers  here,  and  secure  their  reception  and  em- 
ployment there.* 

In  April,  1847,  with  increased  members  and  a  far  krger  influence, 
a  permanent  organization  of  the  committee  was  effected  under  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  consisting 
of  twenty-five  members,  all  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Morrow  as  president,  and  Hon.  John  McLean  and  Hon.  Eben- 
ezer  Lane  as  vice-presidents.  This  Society  continued  in  operation 
until  1858,  so  long  as  its  agent.  Gov.  Slade,  had  strength  to  cany 
on  the  work.  In  him  the  Society  lived,  with  him  it  declined.  In 
the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  it  sent  to  the  West  481  teachers, 
mostly  or  wholly  females,  from  New  England  and  New  York  with 
lew  exceptions,  and  distributed  throughout  the  West  from  Ohio  to  the 
Pacific.  The  method  pursued  was  peculiar  and  added  much  to  the 
efiSciency  of  the  work.  Ordinarily  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year 
a  class  of  teachers  was  formed,  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  able  su- 
perintendent, and  subjected  to  a  short  course  of  preparatory  normal 
training.  The  qualifications  required  of  applicants  were  '^  compe- 
tent knowledge,  good  sense,  decided  piety,  a  strong  desire  to  do 
good,  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  and  patient  eneigy."  The  first  two 
classes  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Catherine 
B.  Beecher  at  Cleveland,  the  following  ones  by  Miss  Nancy  Swift^ 
of  Northampton,  Miss  Hannah  White,  of  Newburyport,  Miss  L.  P. 
Tappan,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grovcnor,  and  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford,  of 
Cleveland,  with  able  assistants.  The  later  classes  met  at  Hartford, 
which  became  the  center  of  operations. 

The  only  obligation  laid  upon  the  teachers  sent  out  by  this  Soci- 
ety was  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible  in  their  several  schools,  and  they 
were  also  chaiged  to  engage  actively  in  the  building  up  and  sus- 
taining of  Sunday-schools.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  afforded  to 
many  for  defrayment  of  traveling  expenses  and  for  board  during  the 
preparatory  course.  Of  the  481  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Society 
according  to  the  last  (1858)  report,  21  had  then  died,  124  had  re- 
turned to  the  East  after  a  service,  with  few  exceptions,  of  two  years 
or  more,  and  of  the  336  who  remained,  142  were  married.  The 
average  expenses  of  the  Society  were  about  $5,000  annually. 

*  Th«  appointnimt  waa  odatd  to  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hanford,  Cono^  bat  was  daeUnad  on  tho 
froond  tbat  the  principal  moUva  relied  oo  to  •timulata  effort  was  not  only  not  fcU  by  him,  but  th« 
plan  WIS  altosetber  too  narrow  for  a  system  of  national  education  to  rest  oriise  on. 
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The  Ladies^  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  at  the  Wat 
was  formed  in  Boston  in  February,  1846,  with  the  design  of  *'  send- 
ing female  teachers  to  the  West  from  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England.''  Its  reports  show  the  moving  motive  to  have 
been  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  the  Western  States. 
It  maintained  an  independent  existence  until  1853,  up  to  which 
time  it  had  sent  out  109  teachers.  It  then  united  with  the  hair 
mentioned  Society  as  the  **  Boston  Branch  of  the  Board  of  National 
PopuUr  Education,"  and  died  with  it. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


BUMKARY. 

As  arising  from  the  same  movement  that  originated  the  last  two 
Societies,  may  be  mentioned  the  American  WomarCu  Educational 
Anociatum^  established  and  sustained  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher.  During  the  second  year  of  Gov.  Slade's 
agency,  a  difference  arose  among  the  patrons  of  the  ''  Board  "  as  to 
the  expediency  of  attempting  what  had  been  a  part  of  the  original 
plan,  viz. : — the  establishment  of  permanently  endowed  institutions 
for  women ;  with  the  leading  features  of  colleges  and  professional 
institutions.  This  Society  was  therefore  formed  in  New  York  in 
May,  1852,  and  has  published  four  annual  reports.  Its  objects  are 
stated  to  be  *^  to  create  liberal  professions  for  woman,  (for  the  train- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  the  care  of  the  human  body,  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  family  state,)  and  secure  for  her  a  liberal  education, 
and  employment  in  her  appropriate  professions."  Through  its 
agency  Female  Colleges  have  been  founded  at  Milwaukee  and  Du- 
buque, with  normal  departments  and  other  distinctive  features  as 
proposed  by  this  Association,  which  are  largely  attended  but  not 
yet  complete  in  their  oi^anization.  Having  seen  thus  far  accom- 
plished in  the  cause  of  female  education  what  had  been  the  object 
of  very  many  years  hope  and  endeavor,  Miss  Beecher  withdrew 
from  the  management  of  the  Society  in  1856,  since  which  time 
no  reports  of  its  operations  have  been  published. 

The  four  reports  published,  contain  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
distinctive  objects  of  the  Association,  and  especially  on  the  import- 
ance of  providing  institutions,  with  endowments  to  lift  them  above 
temporary  failures  of  pupils,  and  to  secure  well  equipped  depart- 
ments for  the  practical  instruction  and  training  of  women  in  teach- 
ing, in  domcstio  economy,  and  the  conservation  of  health. 

18 
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WILLIAM  SLADB. 
WiLLiAU  SiiADB  was  born  in  Cornwall,  VL,  May  9, 1786;  be  entered  Middle- 
bury  College  at  the  age  of  aeventeen,  and  graduated  with  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  linguist  in  his  class.  He  connected  himself  with  the  church  in  his 
Junior  year.  On  leaving  college  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1810,  and  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a  Christian  lawyer.  An  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  he  from  1814  to  1816  edited  a  political  paper, 
the  OokLmbian  Patriot,  at  Middlebury,  and  became  recognized  »s  a  party  leader 
in  the  State.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1815  to  1822,  from  1824  to  1829 
A  derk  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  from  1831  to  1843  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  In  1844  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  re- 
elected in  the  following  year.  In  1846  he  accepted  the  agency  of  the  above 
Society  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardent  zeal  and  hopeful  enthusiasm. 
Upon  him  devolved  all  the  care  of  raising  funds  (excepting  the  voluntary  aid 
furnished  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  at  the  East)  and  disbursing  tliem,  securing 
places  for  teachers  and  securing  teachers  suited  to  the  wants  of  each  place, 
conducting  the  large  correspondence  of  the  Society,  &c.  His  duties  required 
much  travel,  much  public  speaking,  and  much  fatiguing  labor,  but  it  was  cheer- 
fully borne.  Class  after  class  of  lady  teachers  did  he  conduct  to  the  West  and 
place  in  their  future  homes,  and  his  genuine  and  heartfelt  piety,  sound  head  and 
dear  nnderstanding,  made  him  fit  counselor  for  those  faithful  teachers  going 
forth  to  labor  alone  among  strangers.  His  financial  ability,  unusual  in  such 
positions,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  annual  report  exliibited  a  balance  in 
the  treasury.  He  also  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  his 
native  State  and  to  his  influence  is  due  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  Vermont 
school  system.  Indeed,  wlierever  might  be  the  opening  through  which  to 
feach  and  benefit  the  people,  he  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  every  call,  and 
even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  "this  was  his  burden  of  desire — ^to  do  something 
more  for  the  good  of  the  race.*'    He  died  January  16,  1859. 

CATIIEIIINE  E.  BEECIIER. 

Miss  Catherine  £.  Beeciier,  eldest  daughter  of  Lyman  Beccher,  D.  D.,  was 
bom  at  East  Hampton,  L.  L,  Sept.  6,  1800,  where  she  resided  till  about  ten 
years  of  age.  She  received  her  early  education  at  Litchfield.  In  1822  she 
opened  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  she  successfully  continued 
the  work  of  instruction  for  the  next  ten  years,  during  which  time  she  published 
several  text-books,  "Suggestions  on  Female  Education,"  "Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,"  and  a  "Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies."  In  1832  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  Cincinnati,  where  for  two  years  she  was  at  the  head 
of  an  institution  for  female  instruction.  Obliged  to  resign  by  failing  health,  she 
conceived  and  undertook  the  development  of  a  plan  for  female  Cliristian  educa- 
tion, to  be  promoted  through  a  national  board,  with  high  schools,  and  normal 
flchools  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-instructed  teachers.  This  has 
been  made  the  guiding  purpose  of  her  life,  for  which  she  has  written,  traveled, 
and  exerted  all  the  influence  of  her  active  mind,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
many  years.  The  incidents  of  this  grand  scheme  have  frequently  led  her  before 
the  public  in  essays  in  authorship.  Among  these  are  "Domestic  Service,** 
"Duty  of  American  Women  to  theu"  Country,"  "Domestic  Receipt  Book," 
'** Domestic  Economy,"  "True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  American  Women," 
"Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  "Religious  Training  of  Children  in  the  School, 
ihe  Family,  and  the  Church,"  and  other  more  strictly  religious  works. 


NORTH-WESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 


SUHUART  OF  ACTION  AND  RESULTS. 

Thk  North-Westbrn  Educational  Societt  originated  in  the 
Bdocational  Convention  which  met  in  Chicago  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  and  which  continued  in  session  as  a  convention  and  a 
Teachers*  Institute  for  more  than  a  week.  To  perpetuate  the  spirit 
and  continue  the  discussions,  this  Society  was  established  with 
William  B.  Ogden  as  Presidenty  G.  W.  Meeker,  Recording  Secre- 
tary ^  and  J.  S.  Wright,  Corresponding  Secretary^  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  each  of  the  nine  States  represented  in  the  Convention. 
The  second  session  or  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Milwaukee, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1847 ;  and  the  third  session  at  Detroit,  on  the 
16th  and  17th  of  August,  1848.  These  meetings  are  represented 
to  have  been  well  attended,  the  addresses  able,  and  the  discussions 
of  an  uncommonly  spirited  and  practical  character.  The  official 
lecords  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult  The  following  are  among 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  Milwaukee  and  Detroit : — ^Recommending 
that  the  public  schools  be  made/ree  and  good  ;  that  Unixm  or  graded 
schools  be  organized  in  all  cities  and  villages ;  that  one  or  more 
Normal  Schools  for  the  professional  training  of  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  right  character,  aspirations,  and  attainments  for 
the  office  of  teachers,  and  that  Teacheri  Institutes  for  the  profes- 
sional improvement  of  all  teachers  then  in  the  schools,  be  forthwith 
established  in  every  State  in  the  North-west ;  that  the  income  of  all 
State  funds  shall  be  increased  by  the  avails  of  an  annual  tax  levied 
on  all  taxable  property  in  every  city,  town,  and  county,  and  that  the 
joint  sum  be  distributed  among  the  towns  and  districts  according  to 
the  school  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year ;  that  an  Educational  Journal  for 
the  whole  North-west  be  established  for  the  advocacy  of  free  public 
schools ;  and  that  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Comnaon 
Schools  be  at  once  created  in  every  State,  &c.,  d^c.  These  subjects 
were  fully  and  ably  discussed,  and  the  discussions  helped  to  direct 
and  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  school  improvement 
on  practical  measures,  which  were  soon  adopted  in  nearly  every  one 
of  these  States. 


ra.   HISTORY  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS 


IN 

CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticitt. 

FROM  lS49tol8G4. 

Governor  Seymour,  in  1850,  refers  to  the  School  Fund  and  the 
Common  Schools  in  the  following  language : — 

The  creation  of  the  Sohool  Fund  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facta  in  cor 
political  history.  The  leading  idc-a  of  the  system  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked. 
No  society  can  have  a  firm  bnsis,  and  no  state  that  anion  of  freedom  with  knowl- 
edge, which  coDstitntes  the  best  security  against  the  extremes  of  anarchy  and 
oppression,  without  the  powerftil  support  of  a  general  system  of  education.  With 
the  growth  of  this  fond,  a  system  of  common  school  education  has  sprung  up  and 
tpr^  itself  over  the  state.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
system  languished,  on  account  of  a  too  great  reliance  od  the  fund,  which  had  the 
effect  to  relax  individual  exertions.  The  present  condition  of  our  oommon  schools, 
at  onoe  the  boast  and  the  blessing  of  this  state,  will  be  laid  before  you,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent — a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
to  this  g^reat  subject  for  many  years.  Though  laboring  often  under  the  most  di^ 
conraging  oiroumstanoes,  he  has  steadily  pursued  the  lofty  purpose  which  he  has 
had  in  view,  with  an  industry  and  perseverance  which  nothing  short  of  a  well- 
founded  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  could  have  inspired.  From  his  Report  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  schools,  in  connection  with  other  institutions  of  learning, 
are  making  education  the  common  property  of  every  child  in  our  midst,  Uiere  la 
still  left  room  in  our  system  of  publio  instruction,  to  carry  out  and  enlarge  what 
our  fiithers  so  admirably  begun. 

The  "  Fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  to  the  General  Assembly  for  1850" — (the  first  report  of  Henry 
Barnard,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,)  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  makes  a  pamphlet  of  160  pages. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  document  exhihit  the  progress  of 
education  during  the  year,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  friends  of 
school  improvement  were  urged  to  put  forth  their  efforts. 

TBACHEBS'  IXSTTFUTES. 

My  first  duty  as  Superintendent,  was  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  an  Institute  or  Convention  of  Teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  most 
of  whom  were  ahready  engaged  for  the  winter  schools.  An  account  of  the 
coucse  of  instruction,  the  topics  of  discussion  and  lectures,  together  with  tlie 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  members,  vnH  be  found  in  the  Appendix.    For 
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the  cordial  manner  in  which  mj  seryloes  vere  reoeived  hy  the  teachers,  and  for 
the  earnest  pledge  of  their  cooperation  in  the  discharge  of  my  dnties  in  this 
office  and  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  as  expressed  in  their  resolu- 
tions, I  take  this  occasion  to  make  mj  grateful  and  respectful  acknowledgmentSL 
It  is  due  to  tlie  friends  of  education  in  the  several  places  where  the  Institutes 
were  held,  to  mention  that  the  members  and  offiters  of  the  Institutes  were  en- 
tertained, during  the  whole  time,  without  expense ;  and  that  the  evening  sessions 
were  attended  by  large  and  apparently  deeply  interested  audiences  of  parents 
and  citizens.  It  is  matter  of  special  satisfaction  to  me,  to  find  that  this  agency 
for  improving  the  qniilifiri^tjorii  of  tcnrhrm  and  disseminating  throughout  the 
community  more  cdrrect  views  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  teacher  and  the 
conditions  of  success  in  a  common  school,  has  more  than  realised,  in  this  and 
other  States,  the  promises  which  were  made  in  its  belialf  after  the  first  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  was  instituted  in  Hartford,  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  with  a  class 
of  twenty-six  teachers.  With  several  members  of  that  first  Teachers'  Institute 
or  Normal  Class,  I  had  the  pleasure,  at  the  Institute  last  autumn,  of  renewing 
a  personal  acquaintance,  and  reass^uring  our  faith  in  the  further  advancement  of 
the  cause,  by  a  review  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  and  in  other 
states,  witliin  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Slow  as  may  seem  the  progress 
Ihom  year  to  year,  yet  when  measured  by  the  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  advance  made  in  public  opinion,  and,  in  many  places,  in  public  action,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  encourage  the  heart  of  any  laborer  in  any  department  of 
the  educational  field. 

To  be  permanently  and  extensively  usefbl,  the  manner  of  conducting  Insti- 
tutes from  time  to  time  must  be  changed,  so  as  to  secure  the  continued  attend* 
ance  of  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  teachers.  The  object  and  legitimate 
scope  of  these  meetings  must  be,  not  to  become  a  substitute  for  the  patient, 
thorough  and  protracted  study,  which  the  mastership  of  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge requires, — nor  yet  for  the  practical  drilling  which  a  well  conducted  Normal 
School  alone  can  give, — but  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  principles  abeady  ac- 
quired, by  rapid  reviews  and  by  new  and  safe  methods  of  presenting  the  same, 
to  communicate  hints  and  suggestions  in  aid  of  self-improvement,  from  wise  and 
experienced  instructors, — to  solve  the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  the  inexperien- 
ced,— and  to  enkindle  through  the  sympathies  of  numbers,  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  the  aspirations  of  a  true  professional  feeling,  lliat  the  Institute  may 
accomplish  these  objects,  teachers  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  enter  at  once  with  spirit  on  the  course  of  instruction,  with  a  desire 
to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  to  learn  and  to  instruct, — they  must  take  each  other 
by  the  liand  and  throw  over  each  exercise  and  session,  the  glow  of  an  awakened 
and  enkindling  enthusiasuL 

TEACBEBS*  A880CUTI0N& 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  exercises  of  twelve  meetings 
of  these  Town  and  County  Associations—and  would  gladly  have  accepted  In- 
▼itations  to  be  present  at  more,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  my  other  engage- 
ments. Occasions  were  thus  offered  for  bringing  the  subject  of  school  improve- 
ment before  both  parents  and  teachers,  and  of  showing  die  intimate  connection 
between  the  home  and  the  school,  the  parents  and  Uie  teacher,  in  the  great 
work  of  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. These  associations,  if  organized  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
codperatkm  of  the  commuDity,  as  well  as  of  the  teachers,  are  among  the  most 
important  instrumentalities  for  improving  the  condition  of  education  and  im- 
parting new  life  and  efficiency  to  our  school  tytstem,'  The  yoimg  and  inex- 
perienced teacher  will  obtain  Uie  matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educa- 
tors on  the  great  topics  of  education  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  conversationa  Tiie  attainment  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be 
quickened  by  the  action  of  living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested 
by  the  experience  and  criticism  of  others.  Old  and  defective  methods  will  be 
held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  improved  and  fol- 
lowed out  into  practice.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one- 
sided and  narrow  views,  to  a  dull  monotony  of  character,  which  every  good 
teacher  seeks  to  avoid,  and  to  which  all  professtonal  teachers  are  expowxl,  wiH 
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-be  withstood  and  obviated.  The  sympathies  of  a  common  porsnit,  the  Inter- 
change of  ideas,  the  discussion  of  topics  which  concern  their  common  advance- 
ment^ the  necessity  of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating 
the  power  and  habit  of  oral  and  written  expression  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  these  meetings—^  these  things  will  attach  teadiers  to  each  other, 
will  elevate  their  individual  character  and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pe- 
cuniary estimate  in  which  the  profession  is  held  by  the  community. 

These  educational  associations  deserve  the  encouragement  of  the  Legislature. 
A  small  pecuniary  grant  to  them,  on  the  condition  that  a  similar  sum  shall  be 
raised  by  the  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  appropriation  to  our  county  agri- 
cultural societies,  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  holding  at  least  two  meet- 
ings in  each  year,  of  at  least  two  days  each,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  common  schools,  will  be  returned  a  tliousand  fold  in  the 
increased  zeal  and  usefulness  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  advancement  of 
their  pupils.  The  improvement  of  the  hearts  and  minds,  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  of  the  means,  and  implements  and  methods  of 
school  instruction  and  discipline,  should  be  an  object  not  lees  dear  to  the  people 
and  the  Legislature  than  the  great  interest  of  agriculture.  An  account  of  the 
organization  and  meetings  of  several  of  these  associations^  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

GENERAL    BITPEBVISION. 

Applications  for  advice  or  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  the  creation  and 
alteration  of  school  districts, — the  manner  of  iiolding  district  meetings  and  the 
proceedings  thereof, — the  building  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  including  the 
best  modes  of  ventilating,  warming  and  seating  the  same, — ^the  finding  of  good 
teachers  for  districts  which  had  neglected  or  failed  to  obtain  such,  and  good 
places  for  teachers  who  are  out  of  employment, — ^the  reorganization  of  the 
schools  in  cities  and  large  villages, — the  making  of  regulations  respecting  the 
management,  studies,  books,  classification  and  discipline  of  the  schools  in  the 
society, — the  quieting  of  local  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  which  were 
growing  up  in  districts,  out  of  the  location  or  building  of  the  school-houses,  or 
the  employment  or  continuation  in  school  of  an  unsuitable  teacher, — the  con- 
templated misapplication  of  public  money  to  purposes  not  authorized  in  the 
law, — and,  in  fine,  applications,  written  and  personal,  for  advice  in  these  and  oth- 
er matters,  relating  to  the  wide  circle  of  powers  and  duties  appertaining  to 
school  societies  and  districts,  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  have  imposed  on 
me  the  writing,  on  an  average,  of  at  least  five  letters  each  day,  and  as  many 
personal  interviews  with  individuals  charged  with  some  responsibility  under  our 
school  system.  Many  of  these  things  did  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of 
my  duties,  but  as  they  concerned  the  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
system,  or  the  proper  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  tlie  schools,  I 
not  only  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  applications,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  cooperate  in  these  and  in  all  other  ways  and  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  utility  and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 

8TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Apart  from  my  official  connection  with  the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty, 
as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  not  only 
to  make  its  objects  known,  but  to  facilitate  its  early  organization  and  opening, 
as  the  most  important  agency  which  could  be  employed  by  the  state  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  common  schools,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  institution 
to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  that  without  waiting  for  the  complete 
outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  libmiy,  which  the  people  of  New  Britain  had 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  in  that  vil- 
lage, the  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1850,  under  as  favorable 
auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  opportunities  for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  as 
any  of  the  seven  Normal  Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  this 
continent.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty-five  Normal  pupils 
in  attendance,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Aa- 
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Bociate  Principal  of  the  school,  asaiftted  by  Prof.  Guion,  three  female  teachers 
and  pupUa  of  the  Normal  School  The  four  Schools  of  Practice  are  supported 
by  the  Central  District  of  the  New  Britain  School  Society. 

PUDUO  man  school. 

r  The  following  remarks  on  the  nature,  object,  and  probable  resulta 
of  a  Public  High  School,  introduced  into  this  Report,  were  first 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Hartford,  in  1838,  and  were  repeated  in 
public  addresses  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  in  the  course  of  the 
four  years  following.  In  1846,  they  were  printed  as  a  tract,  under 
the  title  of  ^^Consideraiiona  respecting  a  High  Schooly"^  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  such  a  School  in  that  city. 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common— common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition,  'i'he  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  vrhich  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First,  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teacbers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
aity  of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts ; 
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such  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
heahh,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diyerse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sporto,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  Grod-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  tho 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth,  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examinsr 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth,  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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tad  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  prirate  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
tbem,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  bo  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
good  ?  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
le  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  T 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided.  J 
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CONDITION  OF  THB  COMMON  SCBOOL& 

There  is  much  in  the  general  aspect  of  our  common  schools  and  our  school 
BTStem,  as  compared  with  the  means  and  opportunities  of  education  provided  in 
many  states  and  countries,  if  not  to  justify  tlie  self-complacency,  at  least,  to  in- 
spire the  hereditary  pride  with  which  the  people  of  Connecticut  regard  and  speak 
of  them.  Cloeval  with  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  common  school 
has  become  a  part  not  only  of  the  legislation  but  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  funds  which  have  been  set  apart  ih)m  time  to  time  by  individuals 
or  state  liberality  for  educational  purposes  are  regarded  with  a  religious  sanc- 
tity. Scattered  all  over  our  territory,  through  every  city  and  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  even  in  the  secluded  nook,  or  the  rocky  and  wooded  waste,  if 
there  the  family  has  planted  itself  with  its  domestic  relations — the  district  school 
is  to  be  seen,  with  its  doors  open  to  receive  the  children  of  all  classes  for  at  least 
four  months  in  the  year.  And  these  schools,  in  connection  with  private  schools 
of  various  grades,  and  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  practical  working  of 
our  domestic  and  civil  institutions,  secure  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but 
a  vigorous  self-training,  as  the  birthright  and  the  birth-blessing  of  every  child 
of  the  State.  But  when  oar  system  is  surveyed  in  reference  to  our  moans  and 
fecilities  of  improvement, — when  the  lai^ge  mass  of  our  district  schools  are 
closely  examined,  and  compared  not  only  with  similar  schools  m  some  of  the 
neighboring  states,  but  with  a  few  of  the  best  schools  in  our  own  State, — tlien 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  we  have  yet  done  in  all  that  relates  to  organi- 
catk>n,  school-houses,  classification,  studies,  books^  teachers,  support  and  super- 
vision, forces  itself  upon  our  attention. 

WANT  OF  RELIABLE  INFORMATION. 

There  is  great  want  of  official  information— or  minute,  complete,  and  authen- 
tic information  respecting  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts  and 
aocieties. 

With  the  exception  of  the  number  of  societies  and  districts,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  of  an  age  to  attend  school  in  each,  there  is  not  another  item  which 
is  known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  respecting  all  the  schools  for  the  last 
year.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventeen  societies,  there  are  only  sixty- 
eight  which  have  made  returns  to  this  department,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  societies,  numbering  over  fifty  thousand  children,  for  whose  education 
the  state  provided  seventy-five  tliousand  dollars,  from  which  there  is  not  a  line 
of  official  information  to  show  with  what  results  this  large  amount  of  money  is 
expended.  Even  the  reports  which  have  been  received  fi-om  the  otiier  societies 
are  so  general  and  so  imperfect,  that  they  throw  but  little  light  on  those  details 
of  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  in  which  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
common  scliool  must  bo  sought    Unless  information  at  once  minute  and  com- 

Srehensive,  is  obtained  respecting  the  schools  in  every  district  and  society,  and 
isseminated  widely  among  the  people,  there  will  be  wanting  the  requisite 
stimulus,  and  the  firm  basis  for  thorough  legislative  and  local  efibrts  at  im- 
provement. The  public  mind  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  actual  state  of 
the  schools,  with  the  evils  and  the  proposed  remedies,  before  it  will  grapple 
vigorously  with  the  first  and  apply  steadily  the  last  This  is  the  only  safe  path 
of  progress  for  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Connecticut  to  follow. 

WANT  OF  INFORMATION  AND  PLAN  FOR  OBTAININQ  IT. 

1.  The  teacher  is  now  required  to  enter  in  a  book  or  register,  to  be  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  many  of  the  items  which  should  be  known  by 
the  Legislature  respecting  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Let  a  register  be 
fiimlshed  by  the  state  to  each  district,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  let 
the  teacher  be  required  to  keep  the  same  with  accuracy,  and  deposit  the  book 
at  the  end  of  the  term  with  the  clerk  of  the  district,  as  a  condition  of  his  draw- 
ing his  compensation.  This  will  be  the  original  and  authentic  source  of  infor- 
■lation  to  parents,  the  district,  and  the  school  officers  of  the  society.  From 
aoch  registers  the  return  from  the  scliool  society  could  be  readily  filled  out,  even 
if  the  schools  were  not  in  session. 
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2.  The  district  committee  ahould  be  required  to  fill  oat  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  from  the  register  of  the  teacher,  a  return  to  the  committee  or 
the  visitors  of  the  society,  for  each  term  of  schooling,  in  matter  and  form  as 
may  be  furnished  by  this  department; — and  the  making  of  this  return  accord- 
faig  to  law,  should  be  the  condition  of  drawing  the  school  money  from  the  society 
or  town. 

3.  The  visitors,  as  is  now  required  by  law,  should  make  out  a  report,  from 
their  own  knowledge,  and  from  the  returns  of  the  district  committee,  respecting 
all  the  schools  in  the  society,  and  communicate  the  same  in  a  printed  form  to 
the  society ;  a  copy  of  which  should  be  attached  to  the  certillcate  now  required 
of  the  committee  of  the  society  as  a  condition  on  which  the  order  for  public 
money  is  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  tlie  State. 

4.  From  these  and  other  sources  of  information,  the  Saperintendent  should 
be  required  to  make  out  a  printed  report,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  forwarded, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  to  each  school  district  and  so- 
ciety, previous  to  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  each  year. 

The  success  of  the  whole  plan,  as  to  accuracy  and  uniformity,  will  depend  on 
the  state  furnishing  blanks,  both  for  the  regrister  and  returns,  and  in  making  the 
payments  of  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund  depend  on  the  proper  perform- 
ance  of  this  duty  required  by  law. 

So  far  as  I  am  permitted  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  my 
first  and  main  object  will  be  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  every 
district  and  society  in  tlie  State,  and  the  actual  working  of  existing  laws  Cor 
their  organization  and  administration,  as  the  only  basis  of  any  safe  legislative^ 
or  local  action  on  the  subject.    This  I  propose  to  do, 

1.  By  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

2.  By  the  official  reports  of  school  visitors  now  required  by  law  to  be  made 
annually  to  the  school  society,  and  this  office. 

3.  By  drculars  addressed  to  teachers,  school  officers,  and  Individuals  known 
to  be  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

4.  By  employing  individuals  to  visit  societies  and  districts  from  which  no  re- 
turns can  be  obtained  through  tlie  teachers  and  officers  of  the  same. 

6.  By  inviting  a  full  and  free  statement  of  facts  relating  to  scliool-houses,  the 
attendance  of  ciiildren  at  school,  'text-books,  teachers  and  supervision — ^in  the 
public  meetings  which  may  be  held  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  State. 

PUBUO  AND  PARENTAL  APATHY,  AND  PLANS  FOB  BKUOYINO. 

The  most  prominent  fact  which  presents  itself  even  to  a  casual  observer,  and 
forces  itself  every  where  on  the  close  inquirer  into  the  practical  working  of  our 
school  system,  is  the  wide-spread  and  paralizing  apathy  which  pervades  the 
public  mind  in  the  school  district,  society  and  town,  as  to  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  common  schools. 

This  is  shown  by  the  dilapidated  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  school-houses^ 
by  the  thin  attendance  of  parents  and  voters  at  school  meetings,  except  at  thoee 
which  are  called  to  build  or  repair  school-houses,  or  introduce  improvements 
which  may  require  an  expenditure  of  money,  and  then,  by  the  numerous  attend- 
ance, not  unfrequently  of  those  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  these  improve- 
ments, to  vote  down,  or  postpone  such  unwelcome  propositions, — by  the  Uirge 
number  of  children  which  are  withdrawn  firom  the  common  schools,  and  placed 
in  private  schools  of  different  grades, — by  the  irregular  attendance  even  of  those 
who  depend  on  the  district  school  for  their  education, — by  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  parental  visitation  to  the  sdiools,  by  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers, — ^by  the  sleepy  and  merely  formal  supervision  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  neglect  to  hold  school-officers  to  the  same  responsibility  which 
is  exacted  of  other  public  officers.  The  testimony  on  this  point  by  our  own 
teachers  and  school-officers  fh>m  every  section  of  the  State,  is  concurrent  and 
overwhelming. 

The  system  will  continue  to  move  on  in  feeble  and  irregular  action  until  this 
apathy  can  be  broken  up,  and  the  right  state  of  feeling  awakened  in  its  place. 
To  accomphsh  this,  the  living  voice  and  the  public  press,  in  every  appropriate 
form,  must  be  invoked  and  enlisted,  until  the  daims  of  the  ninety  thousand 
children  of  the  State  to  a  usefiil  education  shall  no  longer  be  overlooked. 
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Among  the  means  and  agencies  to  which  resort  will  be  had,  the  foUowmg 
may  be  specified : 

1.  By  public  lectures, 

As  the  most  direct  and  efficient  agency  in  rousing  public  attention,  and  dis- 
seminating information.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  holding  at  least  one 
public  meeting  in  every  school  society,  and  lai^  neighborhood,  and,  sliould  I 
be  able  to  enlist  tlie  necessary  cooperation,  possibly  in  every  district,  for  familiar 
and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics  connected  with  the  existing 
state  and  improvement  of  the  schools  ui  respect  to  organization,  administration, 
classification,  instruction  and  discipline.  These  meetings  will  not  only  be  open 
to  all  who  may  be  deposed  to  attend,  but  the  greatest  latitude  of  discussion 
will  be  allowed  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  present  his  own  views  on  any  of 
the  topics  discussed. 

2.  By  the  public  press. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist  the  conductors  of  the  various  newspapers 
published  or  circulated  in  the  State,  to  appropriate  a  larger  portion  of  their 
columns  than  is  now  done,  to  suitable  articles  on  schools  and  education. 

3.  By  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Essays  or  Tracts,  in  which  the  most  im* 
portant  topics  sliall  be  freely  and  thoroughly  discussed.  In  this  series  of  essays 
it  is  proposed  to  discuss  certain  subjects  with  more  fullness  and  thoroughness 
than  would  be  allowable  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  or  even  in  a  regular 
report  from  tliis  department  Tlie  following  are  among  the  subjects  for  the 
elucidation  of  which  the  material  is  in  part  ^ready  gathered. 

1.  7*he  history  and  state  of  the  legislation  of  Connecticut^  respecting  common 
schools,  ivitft  a  digest  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  scJvoot  systems  of  other 
States  and  countries. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  document  to  show  in  what  particulars  we  have  departed 
firom  the  original  policy  and  practice  of  the  State  in  what  way  we  can  make 
our  existing  provisions  for  education  more  efficient,  and  in  what  respects  we 
may  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  States  and  countries. 

2.  An  account  of  the  common  schools,  and  other  m^eans  of  popular  education^  swh 
as  libraries,  lectures,  <fcc.,  in  every  school  society  in  Die  State, 

After  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
there  has  never  been  tho  material  collected,  from  which  tlie  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  respect  to  the  territorial  extent  and  population  of  tho  several 
districts,  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  school  age,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  same  at  school,  the  length  of  time  the  sdiools  were  taught,  the  condition 
of  the  school-houses,  as  to  location,  yard,  size,  repairs,  ventilation,  warmth, 
■eats,  apparatus  and  appendages,  the  classification  and  proficiency  of  the  schol- 
ars, tlie  studies  and  text-books,  the  teachers,  their  age,  education,  experience^ 
methods  of  instruction  and  government,  compensation,  success  and  supervision, 
the  manifestations  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  sdiools,  and  sources  from  which  the  annual  expenses  are  met — ^in  these  and 
other  particulars,  could  be  presented  for  every  school  society  in  a  single  docu- 
ment. Such  a  document  would  be,  in  many  respects,  highly  creditable  to  the 
State,  and  would  enable  every  society  and  district  to  judge  not  only  of  its  actual, 
but  of  its  relative  condition,  as  compared  with  other  societies  and  districts.  To 
give  greater  value  to  this  document,  I  propose  to  institute  a  comparison,  so  &i 
as  published  official  documents  will  enable  me  to  do  so,  between  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
fletts  and  New  York,  in  towns  and  districts  having  the  same  population  and 
wealth.  ^ 

3.  Practical  hints  for  the  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  schocUr 
houses. 

Public  attention  is  already  aroused  in  many  districts,  to  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences of  the  old,  dilapidated  and  unventilated  structures  now  occupied  by 
the  schools,  and  the  relations  which  a  good  school-house  bears  to  a  good  school, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  aid  the  efforts  which  may  be  put  forth  in  such  districts  by 
circulating  a  pamphlet,  in  which  practical  hints  and  approved  plans  for  struc- 
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tares  of  this  kind  shall  be  set  forthf  and  builders  and  committees  be  referred  to 
sacfa  buildings  as  have  been  recently  erected  in  this  and  other  States,  which  caa 
be  safely  designated  as  models. 

4.  Attendance  and  dassificaiUm  ofdiildren  at  schooL 

In  tliis  pamphlet^  the  various  methods  which  have  been  found  effective  in 
securing  the  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  children  of  a  proper  school  age 
at  school,  will  be  presented,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  the  scliools  of 
a  district,  society,  or  town  should  be  cla^^sitied  will  be  discmisecl. 

6.  System  of  common  scltoolsfor  cities  and  large  villages. 

Tlie  object  of  this  document  will  be  to  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  vilkges  of  Connecticut,  in  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  the  same  class  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages  of  the  same 
population  and  wealth  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  our  own  can  be  unmediately  and  economically 
improved. 

6.  Th»  Stale  Normal  School. 

To  present  an  account  of  the  orgnnization  and  course  of  instruction  of  our 
State  Normal  School,  with  the  history  of  the  Normal  School  or  Teachers*  Semin- 
ary in  the  various  States  and  countries  where  it  has  been  established,  with  an 
account  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  one  or  more  of  tlie  best  schools 
of  this  cla?s,  in  each  country  and  State  where  they  are  in  successful  operation, 
will  be  tlie  object  of  this  pamphlet.  It  will  also  contain  notices  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  Teachers*  Associations,  Books  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, and  all  the  ordinary  agencies  by  wiiich  good  teaciiers  are  educated,  trained 
and  improved.  To  make  this  document  particularly  useful  to  teachers  and  all 
others  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  tlie  best  thoughts  of  the  best  wri- 
ters on  education,  it  will  contain  an  index  to  the  most  important  topics  connect- 
ed with  the  organizatk)n,  classification,  instruction  and  discipluie  of  schools^ 
discussed  in  the  books  whoso  titles  are  published. 

7.  Text-Books  and  Apparatus. 

To  aid  teachers,  school  committees,  and  parents  generally,  in  the  selection  of 
text-books,  a  catalogue  of  the  best  books,  or  at  least  of  the  books  which  liave 
an  established  reputation  among  good  teachers  and  educators,  will  be  published, 
with  the  name  and  place  of  the  publishers,  and  the  price  at  which  the  books 
can  be  purchased.  A  list  of  such  apparatus  as  will  be  fotmd  indispensable  and 
useful  in  each  grade  of  school,  will  also  be  published,  together  with  the  prioe  of 
each  article. 

8.  Supervision  of  schools. 

In  this  document  the  duties  of  the  several  officers  created  or  recognized  hi 
our  laws  in  reference  to  the  education  of  children  and  the  management  of  the 
common  schools  will  be  reviewed,  with  suggestions  for  making  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  more  simple,  effective,  and  harmonious.  I  shall  aim  in  particular, 
to  show  how  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  can  be  so  conducted  as 
to  secure  a  common  standard  of  qualification  in  teachers  of  the  same  class  of 
school  in  different  towns — how  an  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the 
same  and  adjoining  societies  can  be  introduced— and  how  the  visitation  of 
schoohi  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  g^ve  vigor  and  life  to  the  operations  of  the 
schools  and  the  system. 

9.  Svppori  of  schools. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  mon^ 
necessary  to  catry  out  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  sute,  tlie  manner  in 
wiiich  the  same  shall  be  raised,  the  pnnciples  on  which  it  should  be  distributed, 
and  the  clieck  which  must  be  applied  to  prevent  its  misapplication,  and  ascer- 
tain the  result  of  its  expenditure.  Some  tables  will  be  annexed  to  show  the 
sums  now  raised  for  the  support  of  public  instruction  m  different  States  and 
countries,  and  the  modes  of  appropriating  the  same. 

10.  Parental  and  publicinieresL 

The  necessity  of  a  general,  intelligent,  active  and  constant  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  the  whole  community,  m  the  school  and  the  education  of 
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chadren,  will  be  pobted  out  in  this  docameiit^  as  well  as  the  means  and  modes 
hj  which  this  interest  can  be  created  and  maintained.  As  soon  as  parents  begin 
to  i^kd,  listen,  think,  tallc  and  act  on  tlie  subject  of  schools  as  they  do  about 
making  money,  or  carrying  an  election,  or  propagating  a  creed,  there  will  be 
less  occasion  of  complaint  of  dilapidated  school-houses,  poor  teachers  and 
sleepy  supervision;  then  the  people  will  demand  better,  and  will  have  them. 

OBOiJnO  CHANGE  DT  THB  STBTEIT. 

The  present  territorial  organization  of  onr  school  systrm,  with  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  duties  among  towns,  school  societies  and  school  districts, 
relative  to  the  education  of  children,  is  a  departure  from  the  original  policy  of 
Counectiout,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  any  resulting  benefit^  but  is  attended 
with  many,  great,  and  peculiar  disadvantages. 

The  whole  area  of  the  state  b  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty-five  towns — 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  school  societies,  some  of  which  are  co-extensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  town  whose  name  they  bear,  but  more  frequently  embracing 
only  portions  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  parti  of  two  or  more  towns, — and  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  school  districts,  each  containing  portions  of  a  school  society. 
These  several  towns,  societies,  and  districts,  are  corporations,  charged  with  por* 
tions  of  that  responsibility  which  the  laws  of  the  state  impose  upon  every  parent 
and  guardian  of  children,  to  see  that  every  child  is  "  properly  educated  and 
brought  up  to  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or  employment." 

The  code  of  1650 — which  in  this  respect  only  gave  the  form  of  legal  require- 
ment to  what  had  already  become  the  practice  of  parents  in  the  several  toWns — 
provides  that  ^*  for  as  much  ss  the  good  education  oif  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  the  selectmen  of  every  town  shall  have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  thst  none  of  them  shall 
siSer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  £ni1ies  as  not  to  teach  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices  bo  much  harning  as  msy  enable  them  per- 
fectly to  read  the  English  tongue  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  colony,  upon  the 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein."  To  enable  parenti  to  give  this  education, 
and  to  the  end  *^  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in 
church  and  commonwealth,"  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  town  having  fifty 
householders,  to  sppoint  a  teacher  whose  wages  shsll  be  paid,  either  by  the 
parents,  or  masters  of  the  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  the  way 
of  supply  or  general  appropriation  ;  and  it  is  further  made  the  duty  of  every  town 
having  one  hundred  families,  to  set  up  a  '^  grammar  school " — the  masters  of 
which  must  be  able  "  to  instruct  youths  for  the  university,"  under  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  every  year-s  neglect.  In  1 690,  it  being  found  that  many  families 
hsd  allowed  young  **  barbarians  "  to  grow  up  in  tlieir  midst,  who  could  pot  "  read 
the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,"  it  was  ordained  by  the 
General  Court  that  "  the  grand -jurymen  in  each  town  do  once  in  the  year  at 
at  least  visit  each  family  they  suspect  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children 
and  servants,  and  return  the  names  of  such  as  they  find  neglectful  to  the  county 
courts,  there  to  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching 
is  thus  neglected."  In  1702,  the  support  of  the  common  schools  was  made  a 
regular  charge  upon  each  town,  of  forty  shillings  in  every  one  thousand  pounds 
in  the  county  rates,  which  was  levied  aud  collected  like  any  other  tax ;  and  in 
oase  any  town  did  not  keep  up  the  school  or  schools  for  at  least  six  months  m  the 
year,  the  tax  was  collected  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury  as  a  fine  imposed 
upon  such  town  for  its  neglect.  If  the  amount  raised  in  the  county  rate  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  or  schools  for  the  period  required  by  law,  the  de- 
ficiency was  made  up,  one-half  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  the  other  half 
by  an  additional  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally.  In  1714,  "the 
civil  authority  and  selectmen  "  in  every  town  arc  constituted  "  visitors,"  to  inspect 
the  schools  at  least  once  each  quarter,  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  *^  to  give  such  directions  as  they 
shall  find  needful  to  mske  the  schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that 
knowledge,  civility,  and  religion,  which  they  are  designed  to  promote."  These 
were  the  wise  and  iar-reaching  enactments  of  the  fathers  of  our  commonwealth, 
and  remained  the  essential  features  of  our  school  system  until  within  the  Isst  half 
century,  and  so  far  as  the  mode  of  support  is  concerned,  until  18S1 ;  when,  by  the 
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most  <liaBBtroafl  enaotment  ever  placed  on  our  atatate  book,  the  legal  obliffation 
to  raise  either  a  state,  town  or  society  tax  for  the  support  of  sobools  ceased,  and 
permission  was  ffiven  to  the  districts  to  assess  the  entire  expense  orer  the  reoeipti 
from  its  School  Fond,  on  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

Under  these  wise  and  fiir-reaching  enactments,  the  school  habits  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut  were  formed,  and  in  these  Jidbita  the  ''peculiar*'  excellence  of 
our  school  system  has  always  resided.  It  is  owiug  to  the  falling  away  of  the  peo- 
ple from  tliese  habiti  that  our  school  laws,  and  our  schoob  with  more  abundant 
means,  and  increased  (acilities  of  instruction,  no  longer  aooomplish  the  same  re- 
sults, which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  men  well  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  society  at  that  time,  were  realized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Then,  in  every  town  or  society  having  more  than  seventy  fiimilies,  a  school  was 
taught  for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  in  every  society  having  less  than  seventy 
fiimilies,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  These  schools  were  the  main  refo- 
ance  of  the  whoU  community  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  elementary 
studies.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  bands  and  the  laborer  with 
his  head,  sent  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  the  same  school.  The  property 
of  the  whole  oommnnity  was  held  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth, 
and  the  care  and  support  of  the  school  were  regarded  among  the  civil  and  social 
as  well  as  the  parental  duties.  The  grand  result  was  seen  in  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  elementary  education,  and  in  the  lively  interest  which  was  manifested  in 
all  that  related  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  school  in  the  town, 
parish,  and  district  meetings.  The  good  education  of  children  was  felt  to  be  of 
^*  angular  behoof  and  bendit  to  the  commonwealth '' — and  the  growth  of  ^*  idle, 
ignorant,  and  stubborn  youths  "  was  prevented  and  extirpated  as  a  ^*  barbarism '' 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  land.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
Cennectiout,  and  of  her  schod  system,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, before  her  munificent  school  fund  had  yielded  one  dollar  of  revenue  towards 
the  support  of  the  schools,  that  her  people  had  solved  the  great  problem  of  our 
age  by  educating  every  child  born  or  residing  within  its  limits,  not  only  to  read 
the  holy  word  of  God  and  the  sood  hiws  of  the  state,  but  to  meet  the  duties  ol 
home  and  neighborhood,  and  snare  in  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs  as  a 
voter,  and  as  eligible  to  any  office. 

Bvery  departure  from  this  original  territorial  organisation  of  our  school  aysteoi, 
oorobined  with  the  varbus  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  sup- 
porting the  schools,  has,  in  my  opinion,  weakened  the  efficiency  of  its  administm- 
tion,  and  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  schools,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  given  in  them.  These  changes  were 
gradually  introduced  to  meet  the  wants  of  families,  as  they  spread  out  beyond 
Sie  first  location  of  the  church,  and  places  of  business — first,  by  the  incorporation 
of  ecclesiastical  societies  for  the  convenience  of  public  worship ;  next,  by  tho 
establishment  of  schools  in  such  societies,  and  finally  by  the  division  and  subdi- 
vision of  these  societies  into  school  districts,  with  powers  and  officers  distinct  from 
those  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  These  changes  were  consummated  by 
the  act  of  1798,  by  which  the  inhabitants  livinff  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
societies  were  constituted  School  Societies,  which  were  clothed  with  all  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  respecting  schools,  before  appertaining  to  towns  and  parishes,— land 
by  an  act  passed  about  the  same  time,  empowering  school  districts  to  build  school- 
houses,  and  receive  and  expend  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund  and  the  avails 
of  the  school  tax.  School  districts  were  subsequently  authorized  to  assess  the 
entire  expense  of  the  schools  over  the  public  money,  upon  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  school. 

The  law  now  recognizes  the  organization  and  authorities  of  towns  in  reference 
to  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  *'  rude,  stubborn 
and  unruly  "  children,  who  are  not  properly  cared  for  by  their  parents  or  guardians, 
the  supervision  of  the  education  and  employment  of  children  engaged  in  fiiotories 
and  manufacturing  establishments, — ^the  management  of  the  '*  Town  Deposite 
Fund,"  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  schools, — ^the 
payment  of  any  abatement  in  a  district  tax  or  assessment  for  any  school  purpose, 
of  any  poor  person  who  b  unable  to  pay  the  same,  in  favor  of  the  district  in 
which  such  persons  may  reside,  and  the  payment  of  the  sum  allowed  by  law 
to  the  acting  school  visitors  of  each  society  fur  pi-rforming  tlie  duties  of  visii- 
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School  Societies  are  olothed  with  all  the  neeeMaiy  powers  to  efitablish,  sapport 
and  regulate  common  sohools  of  diflereot  grades  for  the  nsefnl  edocation  of  all 
children  in  their  respective  limits, — including  expressly  the  power  to  build  school- 
houses,  employ  teocners,  lay  taxes,  appoint  certain  committees  with  enumerated 
powers,  and  receive  from  the  town  and  state  all  money  which  may  be  appropriated 
by  law  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  It  is  optional  with  each  sodety  to 
subdivide  its  territory  into  school  districts,  or  to  administer  its  schools  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  without  any  such  division.  Every  society,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception of  the  City  Society  of  Middletown,  is  divided  into  school  districts. 

School  districts  are  clothed  with  all  the  powers  granted  to  School  Societies  for 
establishing  and  conducting  schools,  subject  to  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
hiw,  and  to  such  general  regolatious  as  the  society  to  which  such  districts  belong, 
may  prescribe.  Each  district  is  independent  of  all  others,  and  practically  ac- 
knowledges but  a  loose  dependence  on  either  the  School  Society  or  the  State. 
The  schools  in  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Middletown,  and  the 
High  School  in  Hartford,  constitute  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut. 

Booh  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  present  organixation  of  our  common  schools.  Its 
pactical  operation  multiplies  the  number  of  corporate  bodies  and  officers  much 
beyond  the  demands  or  the  convenience  of  the  people.  All  that  is  now  done  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  towns,  two  hundred  ana  seventeen  societies,  and  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  districts,  requiring  upwards  of  two  thousand  district  meet- 
higs,  every  year,  could  bo  better  done  at  the  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  several  towns.  All  the  financial  business  of  the  schools  could  be 
promptly  and  economically  .done  by  the  same  officers  who  now  manage  the 
finances  of  the  several  towns^thereby  dispensing  with  the  appointment  of  at 
least  three  thousand  officers  for  this  purpose.  The  general  supervision  of  all  the 
schools,  with  all  that  relates  to  school-houses,  the  examination  and  employment  of 
teachers,  the  regulation  of  studies,  books  and  classification  of  schools  and  scholan, 
oould  be  done  with  far  more  thoroughness,  system  and  uniformity  by  one  com- 
mittee for  each  town,  so  constituted  as  to  have  one  member  elected  for  each 
neighborhood,  or  section  where  a  school  was  located.  The  appointment  of  such  a 
committee  would  dispense  with  at  least  four  thousand  persons  who  now  accept 
their  offices  with  reluctance,  and  discharge  their  duties  without  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  in  a  majority  of  instances  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

The  achool  societies  not  being  obliged  or  expected  to  transact  any  bnsinesB  ex- 
cept to  appoint  officers,  and  take  caro  of  the  burying  grounds,  (which  is  literally 
^  the  dead  taking  care  of  the  dead,")  as  no  school-houses  are  to  be  built,  or 
teachers  employed,  or  taxes  to  be  laid  for  any  purpose,  the  annual  meeting,  which 
in  most  societies  is  the  only  meeting  held  in  the  year,  is  always  thinly  attended. 
Pnrinff  the  past  year,  in  several  of  the  largest  societies,  which  send,  on  sn  average, 
three  hundred  voters  to  a  town  meeting,  not  ten  persons  were  present,  and  of 
these,  a  majority  were  school  officers.  In  many  instances  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  there  were  iust  enough  present  to  officer  the  meeting  and  brins 
fbrward  the  business.  At  these  meetings  the  acting  school  visitors  are  required 
by  law  to  present  a  report  as  to  their  own  doings  and  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  schools ;  but  to  what  purpose  7  'Die  report  is  not  read,  or  if  read, 
there  are  neither  teachers  or  parents  or  district  officers  present  to  profit  by  its  ex- 
posure of  evib,  or  suggestions  of  improvement  In  only  three  instances  was  a 
document  of  this  kind  printed  for  circulation  in  the  society  or  among  the  districts 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  prepared.  Th»  want  of  knowleclge  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  this  severance  of  the  school  interest  from  all  the  other  great  inter- 
ests of  the  town,  combined  with  our  mode  of  supporting  the  same,  has  led  to 
that  deep  and  wide-spread  apathy  which  has  been  before  referred  to  as  the  princi- 
pal hindrance  to  educational  improvement.  The  state  of  things  would  be  fiir  dif- 
ferent if  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  devolved  on  the  towns,  and  qnea- 
tions  affecting  their  improvement  could  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  regular 
town  meeting.  Then,  at  least,  there  would  be  an  audience,  and  the  advocates  for 
better  houses  and  better  teachers  would  make  themselves  heard  and  felL  If  ap- 
propriations were  needed  to  increase  the  number  or  prolong  the  term  of  the 
schoob,  or  furnish  the  poor  children  with  books,  there  would  be  fw  less  difficulty 
than  now  in  obtaining  a  grant,  by  simply  moving  an  addition  to  the  regular  town 
4az.    Avarioe,  ignorance,  indifTereuoe  and  aristocratic  pretentions  would,  as  now. 
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be  oppowd  to  all  liberal  propositions^  but  these  moiiTee  woald  be  likely  to  be 
rebuked,  exposed  and  over-mled  on  a  full  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  ease. 

The  present  distribotioa  of  povirers  and  duties  among  school  societies  and  dis- 
triets  respecting  the  presentation,  examination  and  employment,  supervision,  dis- 
mission and  payment  ct  teachers,  leads  to  a  complexity,  and  not  nnfrequently  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  that  defeats  the  great  olijeets  of  the  law,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  to  bring  good  teachers  and  only  good  teachers,  into  the  schools,— and 
to  withhold  the  public  money  from  all  who,  upon  examination  or  trial,  are  not 
found  to  be  soch.  In  a  majority  of  districts,  the  persons  who  employ  teachers 
bare  not  the  leisure,  practical  knowledge  and  opportunity  to  select  the  best 
They  take  the  first  candidate  who  applies, — in  ninety-nine  instances  in  one  hun- 
dred, this  candidate  will  become  the  teacher  of  the  school,  even  though  the  school 
visitors  do  not  approve  of  his  qnalificatrans.  The  supervisory  power  lodged  in  the 
visitors  of  the  society,  is  rendered  nugatory  in  consequence  of  the  many  inde- 
pendent and  lateral  agencies  through  which  it  must  act,  to  reach  Uie  evil  it  would 
prevent  or  cure.  Even  the  visitation  of  the  schools  is  not  performed  at  times  and 
m  ways  to  do  much  good,  from  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  schools 
open  and  dose  and  the  want  of  proper  notice  and  cooperation  by  the  district 
eommittee. 

Fh»m  the  process  of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  territory  of  a  town  first  into 
societies,  and  then  into  districti,  the  most  obvioos  and  disastrous  inequality  in  the 
education  of  children,  in  the  same  towns,  has  resulted.  The  districts  difi^r  fiK>m 
each  other  in  territorial  extent,  the  number,  intelligence,  wealth  and  educational 
interest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  qualifications  of  teachers  employed,  the  school- 
bouse  and  apparatus  provided  and  the  supervision  of  the  local  committee.  These 
elements  and  influences  determine  primarily  the  character  of  a  school.  If  a  child 
belongs  to  a  populous  district,  or  in  a  small  one  where  the  energy  and  liberality 
of  a  few  individuals  make  up  for  its  weakness  in  numbers  and  pecuniary  means, 
he  can  enjoy  the  instruction  of  a  well  qualified  teacher  for  at  least  ten  months  m 
the  year,  daring  his  whole  school  life ;  and  thus  attain  the  highest  advantages, 
provided  by  our  law.  But  if  he  resides  in  a  small  district,  he  can  attend  a  district 
school  from  four  to  five  months  in  the  year  kept  annually  in  a  small,  dilapidated 
and  inconvenient  school-honse.  and  taught  by  a  cheap,  and  ffeuerally  an  incoai- 
petent  teacher.  There  are  at  least  five  hundred  districts  m  the  state,  and  one  or 
mate  in  every  school  society,  in  which  the  children  are  doomed  to  an  inferior  and 
imperfect  education,  and  which  are  so  many  '^  estates  in  expectancy," — so  many 
nurseries  for  ignorai)^  and  inexperienced  teachers.  This  mequality  can  be 
partially  remedied  by  a  thorough  revision  of  districts ;  and  then  by  distributing 
one-half  of  the  public  money  among  them,  according  to  the  average  attendance 
in  each, — and  the  other  half  by  some  rule  which  will  secure  an  equality  of  school 
privileges  to  all  of  the  children  of  the  same  society  or  town. 

But  the  most  thorough  and  general  improvement  in  all  of  the  schools  of  a  so- 
ciety or  town — the  greatest  equality  of  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  of  the 
small  as  weU  as  the  Urge  districts,  can  be  efifected  by  an  abandonment  of  the  dis- 
trict system  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  difl^nt  grades,  according  to  the 
age  and  attainments  of  the  pupils,  in  different  sections  of  the  same  society  or 
town,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  so  oonstitnted  as  to  represent  the  wants 
of  each  section. 

MODS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  APPBOPBIATIONS  fOB  80H00L8. 

Without  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  snfBcient,  to  provide  good  school- 
houses,  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  eupervision,  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
law,  however  perfect  in  other  respects.  In  my  opinion  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
support  ot  public  instruction.  As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
need  it  most,  for  themselves  or  their  children,— as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice  and 
a  short-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent  in 
every  child,  but  which  the  child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest,  both 
public  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  unjust 
to  leave  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  resour- 
ces which  individuals^  and  local  authorities,  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinaiy 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First,  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — ^those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
ospecially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts ; 
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mich  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  infiuence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart.  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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and  bad  every  mother  the  requisite  leisore,  tasie,  and  ability  to  saperintend  the 
proper  training  of  the  feelings,  manners,  language,  and  opening  faculties  of  the 
young,  their  early  school  attendance  would  not  be  an  object  of  great  importance. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  &ct  in  a  few  homes,  and  with  few  mothers^  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  in  reference  to  many  homes,  so  unfavorable  are  many  sur- 
rounding circumstances, — so  numerous  are  the  temptations  in  the  street,  from 
the  example  and  teaching  of  low-bred  idlenes8,^-60  incessant  are  the  demands 
on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  mother  of  a  &inily,  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
with  the  lai^  majority  of  children,  their  school  attendance  should  commence 
when  they  are  five  years  old  In  the  densely  populated  sections  of  large  cities^ 
and  in  all  manu&cturing  villages,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  attendance 
and  appropriate  care  and  instruction  of  children,  two  and  three  years  younger. 
No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  deficient  household  arrangements  and  deranged 
macbineiy  of  domestic  life,  of  the  extreme  poor,  and  ignorant,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  intemperate, — of  the  examples  of  rude  manners,  impure  and  profane 
language,  and  all  tlie  vicious  habits  of  low-bred  idleness,  which  abound  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  all  populous  districts— can  doubt,  that  it  is  better  for  children  to 
be  removed  as  early  and  as  long  as  long  as  possible  from  such  scenes  and  such 
examples,  and  placed  in  an  infiint  or  primary  school,  under  the  care  and  instruo- 
tion  of  a  kind,  affectionate  and  skillfhl  female  teacher. 

The  primary  object  in  securing  the  early  school  attendance  of  children,  is  not 
80  mu(£  their  intellectual  culture,  as  the  regulation  of  the  feelings  and  disposi- 
tions, the  extirpation  of  vicious  propensities,  the  pre-occupation  of  the  wilder* 
ness  of  the  young  heart  with  the  seeds  and  germs  of  moral  beauty,  and  the 
formation  of  a  lovely  and  virtuous  character  by  the  habitual  practice  of  deanll- 
ness,  delicacy,  refinement,  good  temper,  gentleness,  kindness,  justice,  and  truth. 
The  failure  of  much  of  our  best  school  education  in  reference  to  moral  charac- 
ter, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pre-oocupation  of  the  ground  by  idle,  vicious,  and 
immoral  habits,  acquired  at  home  and  in  the  street  before  the  precepts,  example^ 
and  training  of  the  school  commenced. 

Until  children  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
regular,  systematic,  and  efficient  school  training  through  the  year,  with  such 
vacatioms  as  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  teadier  may  require.  Except  dur- 
ing the  very  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  most  inclement  weather  in  winter, 
and  the  established  or  oocasionai  holidays,  children  should  never  require  vaca- 
tions on  theur  own  account.  The  daUy  exercises  of  the  school  should  not  in 
any  case  overtask  the  brain,  or  weary  the  physical  strength,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  play-ground  and  the  light  slumbers  of  childhood  to  restore.  They  should 
leave  the  school,  day  after  day,  in  the  radiant  health  and  buoyant  spirits  which 
nature  associates  "with  their  years,  when  spent  in  obedience  to  her  laws. 

After  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  a  portion  of  each  year  spent  in  the  discharge 
of  domestic  duties  at  home,  or  in  healthy  labor  in  the  field,  the  mill,  the  count- 
ing-room, or  the  workshop,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  parents  or 
natural  guardians,  will  prove  of  more  service  to  the'  physical  training  of  most 
children,  and  the  formation  of  good  practical  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion, than  if  spent  over  books  in  the  school-room ;  and  especially,  if  spent  in 
such  school-rooms,  and  under  such  teachers  as  are  now  in  too  many  districts  in 
this  and  other  States  provided. 

Every  child  should  attend  the  best  school,  be  it  public  or  private ;  but  other 
things  being  equal,  a  public  school  of  the  s^e  grade  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  school ;  and  if  it  is  the  best  school,  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  school, 
the  social  and  indirect  benefits  resulting  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community, 
from  the  early  school  association  of  all  the  children  fh)m  the  families  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  occupation  and  outward  circum- 
stances, are  such,  that  as  &r  as  practicable,  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood 
should  attend  the  public  school.  While  connected  with  a  school,  every  scholar 
should  attend  regularly  and  punctually,  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  to 
the  dose,  and  during  the  school  hours  of  each  day.  If  the  children  of  either 
sex  are  to  be  withdrawn  early  lh>m  school,  this  deprivation  should  fall  on  the 
boys,  rather  than  the  girls;  for  the  former  can  more  easily  supply  the  defiden- 
cies  of  school  education  by  improving  the  opportunities  of  self  and  mutual  in- 
struction which  their  occupation,  and  access  to  books,  lectures,  and  the  daily  in- 
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teroouTse  with  educated  men,  afford;  and  the  latter,  hj  improylng  for  a  longer 
period  the  priyilege  of  good  schools,  will,  in  the  relations  ofmothers  and  teach- 
ers, do  more  to  improve  and  bless  society,  and  determine  the  civilization  of  the 
next  and  all  iiiture  generations,  than  the  male  sex  can  do,  however  well  educ»* 
ted,  without  the  cooperation  of  women. 

1.  Many  cliildren  of  a  proper  age  do  not  attend  any  school,  public  or  private^ 
or  receive  suitable  instruction  at  home  during  the  year. 

The  whole  number  thus  absent  from  any  regular  or  systematic  means  of  edu- 
cation, can  not  be  less  than  twelve  thousand.  Of  this  number  five  thousand 
were  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  two  thousand  over  the  age  of  twelve. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  most  of  those 
under  eight  years  of  age  to  have  been  in  good  primary  schools,  such  as  sliould 
be  eng^nuted  upon  the  system  of  public  instruction,  in  every  large  neighborhood. 
Of  those  over  twelve  years  of  age,  two-thirds  at  least  were  girls,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  both  male  and  female^  were  employed  in  the 
field,  the  mill,  or  the  workshop,  for  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  labor.  Many 
of  them  have  attended  school  in  former  years,  but  so  irregularly  that  their  school 
education  does  not  amount  to  any  useful  acquaintance  with  even  the  elementary 
branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  ordmarily  taujght  A  portion 
of  this  number  would  have  attended  the  public  school  of  their  district,  had  it 
not  been  open  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and,  during  that  time,  crowded 
with  scholars  of  every  age.  The  necessities  of  some  families,  and  the  business 
arrangements  of  employers,  will  not  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  those  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  at  the  same  time.  So  if  the  public  school  in  the  agricultural 
district  is  open  in  the  summer  only,  the  older  boys  and  girls  can  not  attend ;  and 
if  in  the  winter  only,  the  younger  children  who  live  at  a  distance,  are  virtually 
excluded.  The  remedy  for  this  part  of  the  evil,  is  to  keep  the  public  school 
open  throughout  the  year.  For  those  who  can  not  under  any  circumstances 
attend  the  day  school,  (although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  not  at- 
tend a  good  school  for  even  a  few  months  in  the  year,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
they  would  make  the  most  valuable  acquisition  in  knowledge,  and  master  effectu- 
ally its  difficulties,)  evening  schools  should  be  established.  By  means  of  such 
schools,  the  defective  education  of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  manufacturing 
population  would  be  remedied,  and  their  various  trades  and  employments  be 
converted  into  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  self-cultura 

Although  a  much  larger  sdiool  attendance,  both  of  children  under  eight  and 
over  twelve  years,  would  undoubtedly  be  secured  by  the  opening  of  permanent 
schools,  both  for  children  under  eight  and  ten  years,  and  for  those  over  twelve, 
still  this  would  not  wholly  cure  the  evil,  which  lies  down  deep  in  the  cupidity 
and  neghgence  of  parents,  and  the  diange  which  has  been  wrought  in  the 
habits  of  society  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  children  and 
females,  for  the  more  expensive  labor  of  able-bodied  men.  The  oonscienoea  of 
parents  must  be  touclied, — a  public  conscience  on  this  subject  must  be  created, 
a  wise  foretliought,  as  to  the  retribution  whidi  will  one  day  visit  society  for  the 
crime  of  neglected  childhood,  and  the  early  and  extensive  withdrawal  of  females 
from  schools,  and  their  employment  in  lai^  masses  away  from  home  and  home 
occupations,  must  be  awakened  among  capitalists,  patriots,  and  Christians.  We 
have  not  yet  begun  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  A  large  number  of  the 
females  heretofore  employed  in  mills,  have  had  an  early.  New  England,  domes- 
tic trainmg,  before  engaging  in  their  present  occupation.  But  where  can  those 
who  have  spent  their  lives,  from  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  to  twenty-one,  in  the 
routine  of  a  mill  or  shop,  be  trained  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  essential  to  the  management  of  a  household,  however  small  and 
humble,  and  upon  which  the  happiness  of  every  home,  however  poor,  depends? 

2.  kany  chUdren  who  should,  and  would  under  some  circumstances,  be  sent 
to  the  public  schools,  attend  exclusively  private  schools  of  different  grades. 

Most  of  the  private  schools  in  this  State  have  their  origin  in  the  real  or  sup- 
posed deficiencies  of  the  common  schools,  and  four-flflhs  of  them  would  disap- 
pear in  six  months,  if  the  public  schools  were  thoroughly  organized,  and  liberally 
sustained  throughout  the  year.  The  peculiar  views  entertained  by  some  parents 
in  reference  to  tlie  education  of  cliildren,  will  always  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  few  private  schoola    In  theso^  the  aooomplislunents  of  education,  which 
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the  great  mass  of  society  will  not  care  to  see  provided  for  in  a  course  of  pnblio 
instnictioDf  can  be  given ;  and  here,  too,  those  teachers  who  have  new  views  as 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  wliich  can  not  be  carried  out  in  schools 
subject  to  certain  general  regulations,  as  public  schools  must  be,  will  find  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  Improvements  in  education  would  be  retarded, 
and  the  standard  of  education  would  be  lowered  by  the  utter  abandonment  of 
private  schools.  This  view  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  private  schools, 
does  not  preclude  mj  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  patronized 
by  the  wealthy  and  educated  families  of  the  State,  as  at  once  the  evidence  of 
the  low  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  tlie 
WBy  of  their  rapid  and  permanent  improvement.  It  draws  off  the  means  and 
the  parental  and  public  interest  which  are  requisite  to  make  good  public  schools, 
and  converts  them,  in  some  places,  avowedly,  into  schools  for  the  poor.  It 
classifies  society  at  the  root,  by  assorting  children  according  to  the  wealth,  edu- 
cation, and  outwaixl  circumstances  of  tlieir  parents,  into  different  schools ;  and 
educates  children  of  the  same  neighborhood  differently  and  unequally.  Those 
differences  of  culture,  as  to  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  tastes  and  habits, 
begun  in  childhood,  and  strengthened  by  differences  in  occupation,  which  are 
determined  mainly  by  education,  open  a  real  chasm  between  members  of  the 
same  society,  broad  and  deep,  which  equal  hiws  and  political  theories  can  not 
dose.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  continuance,  or  at  least  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  this  social  and  political  evil  in  future,  is  to  do  away  with  its  cause — 
the  necessity  which  now  exists  for  so  many  private  schools,  and  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  of  education.  To  accomplish  this  to  the  extent  which  is  practica- 
ble and  desirable,  the  public  schools  here,  must  be  made  at  once  cheap  and  good, 
by  the  same  or  more  efficient  steps  which  have  made  them  cheap  and  good 
elsewhere. 

3.  Many  children  who  are  enrolled  as  scholars  in  public  schools,  attend  for  so 
few  montlis  in  the  year,  and  will  attend  for  so  short  a  period  of  their  lives,  that 
their  school  education  must  necessarily  be  very  lunited,  superficial  and  in- 
complete. 

Many  children  do  not  commence  going  to  school  for  the  first  time  until  they 
are  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  of  this  number,  after  attend- 
ing school  two,  three,  and  four  months  in  the  year,  for  three  or  four  years  of 
their  lives,  leave  it  for  active  employment  in  the  field  and  workshop. 

The  general  standard  of  attainment  with  sdiolars  over  eight  years  old,  ui 
most  of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  was  at  least  three  years  below  what 
it  should  have  been,  and  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  same  scholars  had 
commenced  going  to  school  when  they  were  five  years  of  age.  There  are  cer- 
tain school  habits,  of  order,  attention,  and  application,  which  can  be  more 
readily  acquired, — certain  elementary  steps  in  language,  which  can  be  taken 
more  easily  by  a  child  before  than  after  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  in  the  schools,  fell  far  short,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  if  the  older  children  of  the  neighboriioodwere  con- 
tinued in  the  winter  schools  for  a  few  years  longer.  They  leave  school  just  at 
that  period  of  life  when  they  would  see  the  practical  bearings  of  their  studies, 
and  have  acquired  the  vigor  of  mind  requisite  to  grapple  wiSi  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  science. 

4.  Many  scholars  in  public  schools  attend  so  irregularly  from  day  to  day,  and 
with  such  want  of  punctuality  at  the  opening  of  each  term,  and  of  each  half- 
day's  session,  and  withdrew  prematurely  before  tlie  dose  of  the  term,  or  of  the 
dtuly  session,  that  they  derived  but  little  benefit  fVom  the  schools  and  greatly 
impaired  the  usefulness,  and  lowered  the  scholarship  of  the  public  schools. 

Tlie  magnitude  and  diversified  forms  and  relations  of  the  evils  here  stated — 
its  deep-seatedness  in  the  school  habits  of  society,  and  the  irreparable  nature 
of  the  injury  which  it  inflicts,  can  not  be  overstated,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
appreciated,  except  by  those  who  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
subject 

Except  in  districts  where  there  is  a  stated  period  for  each  school  term  to  com- 
mence, much  time  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  the  whole  school,  before  a  suffl- 
dent  number  of  scholars  have  come  together  for  the  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion.   In  ninety-six  districts,  from  whioh  returns  on  this  point  were  received, 
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com|yrifling  in  the  aggregnte  3,800  pupils,  less  than  1,000  were  present  dnr- 
ing  the  first  week,  and  more  than  that  number  did  not  join  nntil  after  the 
cloee  of  the  third  week  of  the  term.  In  the  same  districts,  460  left  school 
three  weeks  before  the  term  closed.  The  ayerage  length  of  the  school  term 
in  those  districts,  was  thirteen  vreeks.  But  not  only  was  the  nominal  length 
of  the  school  term  curtailed  in  this  way,  but  a  portion  was  clipped,  both 
from  the  opening  and  cloee  of  every  day's  session. 

In  fifty  schools,  in  which  these  foots  were  carefUlly  noted,  until  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  expose  and  remedy  the  evil,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
tiie  scholars  were  in  the  school-room  within  five  minutes  after  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  opening  tlie  school;  less  than  one-half  bad  come  in  at  the  dose 
of  twenty  minutes;  and  more  than  thirty  minutes  of  the  morning  session 
was  virtually  lost  to  the  whole  school  from  deUiys  or  disturbances  incident 
to  tardiness  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  scholars,  with  some  of  whom  a 
want  of  punctuality  had  already  become  habitual.  I  have  seldom  visited  a 
school  during  the  first  half  of  the  morning  session,  without  witnessing  the 
interruption  of  the  order,  attention  and  exercises  of  the  school,  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  some  delinquent  scholar;  and  although  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, the  same  interruption  is  repeated  during  the  htst  half  of  the  afternoon 
session,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  scholars,  on  the 
pretence  of  business  to  be  done,  or  distance  to  be  traversed. 

But  great  as  are  these  hindrances  and  interruptions,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  money,  time  and  privileges  to  individuals,  the  school,  and  the  public, 
they  are  few  and  small  compared  with  those  which  spring  from  irregularity  of 
attendance.  From  the  want  of  full  and  accurate  sources  of  information,  in 
school  registers  accurately  kept  for  a  series  of  years,  the  magnitude  of  this 
evil  can  not  be  expressed  in  any  statistical  statement 

The  results  of  my  own  inquiries  and  observations  in  more  than  one  hundred 
schools,  are  very  un&vorabla  In  not  a  siogle  instance,  was  the  number  of 
absentees  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  Scholars  enrolled;  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools,  it  amounted  to 
more  than  one-tliird  of  the  whole  number,  and  in  the  manufacturing  villages, 
it  never  fell  below  one-half  Whenever  a  minute  inquiry  was  instituted,  it 
almost  invariably  appeared  that  every  scholar  had  been  absent  during  the 
term ;  that  a  majority,  even  of  those  who  were  most  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance, were  occasionally  absent ;  that  about  one-third  were  habitually  irregular; 
and  that  some  who  were  counted  as  members  of  the  school,  came  so  seldom 
that  their  attendance  might  be  regarded  as  visits,  were  it  not  that  such  visits 
prove  too  serious  an  annoyance  and  hindrance,  both  to  schohtrs  and  teacher, 
to  be  designated  by  a  word,  which  when  used  in  connection  with  schools, 
ought  to  convey  something  more  frequent  and  beneficial.  I  have  seldom 
listened  to  a  class  recitation,  in  which  one  or  more  members  of  the  class 
were  not  excused  from  even  attempting  to  recite  in  their  turn,  or  in  which 
the  teacher  was  not  mortified  at  a  halting,  blundering  answer  from  every 
fourth  or  fifth  schokr,  because  of  their  having  recently  joined  the  school  or 
been  frequently  absent  I  have  never  been  present  at  an  examination  or 
review  of  the  studies  of  a  term,  or  even  of  a  previous  week,  in  which  it  was 
not  evident  that  whole  chapters  in  text-books,  where  every  chapter  was  a  new 
step  in  the  development  of  a  subject,  had  never  been  studied, — that  explana- 
tions, and  even  practical  illustrations  by  the  teacher,  of  difficult  and  import- 
ant principles  had  been  lost  to  many  scholars,  and  that  even  the  valuable 
attainments  of  some  <tf  the  beet  scholars  were  vitiated,  in  consequence  of  oc- 
casional or  frequent  absence,  which  had  been  permitted  or  required  by  parents 
or  guardiana  Nor  have  I  found  this  evil  confined  to  any  particular  grade  of 
bcImoIs,  whether  elementary  or  superior,  nrivate  or  public,  although  it  prevails 
less  in  private  than  in  public  schools,  and  in  good  than  in  poor  schools.  The 
state  of  the  school  register,  as  to  attendance,  is  of  itself  a  pretty  sure  mdex  of 
the  character  of  a  school. 

This  irregularity  of  attendance,  including  the  want  of  punctuality  in  com- 
mencing and  closing  the  school  term,  and  each  half  day's  session,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  prevents  the  early  and  systematic  classification  of  a  school,  or  de- 
featSi  in  a  measure,  its  objoct|  when  made.    The  difibrenoe  of  proficiency  m  the 
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Mine  claai»  between  thoee  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  |>repared  hy 
preTious  study  for  perfect  recitatione,  and  to  comprehend  the  explanations  g^ 
teachers,  and  those  who  are  not  thus  regular  and  prepared,  becomes  as  great  as 
between  members  of  different  classes.  The  spirit  of  sympathy  which  works  so 
powerfully  and  so  happily  in  a  large  classy  when  all  are  pressing  forward  to- 
gether in  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  is  lost  The  steady  advance  of  the  whole 
&  arrested  by  the  halting,  lagging  recitations  of  every  third  or  fourth  member, 
who  missed  a  previous  lesson,  or  a  still  more  important  explanation  by  the 
teacher.  A  new  doss  must  be  formed,  or  the  same  lesson  must  be  assigned  for 
a  second  and  third  time;  the  same  explanation  must  be  repeated;  the  laggards 
&U  stiU  further  in  the  rear,  and  the  spirit  of  tiie  whole  class  is  broken. 

The  individual  who  is  thus  irregular,  loses  that  systematic  training  of  the 
several  faculties  of  his  mind  which  a  regular  course  of  school  instruction  sliould 
be  framed  to  impart.  There  can  be  no  continuity  in  the  daily  process,— «ach 
faculty  can  not  be  exercised  in  its  appropriate  study,  pursued  in  its  proper  order, 
where  there  is  a  loss  of  every  third  or  fourth  recitation.  He  can  not  make  him- 
self thorou^ly  master  of  any  subject,  when  his  knowledge  of  principles,  as 
presented  in  text-books,  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  is  imperfect,  in  conse- 
quence of  chasms  in  lessons,  and  gaps  in  recitations.  Degraded  gradually  from 
his  first  position,  until  he  finds  himself  dragging  at  the  heels  of  his  class, — visit- 
ed with  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  Uie  teacher,  for  his  repeated  failures^ 
he  loses  that  delicacy  of  feeling, — ^that  sensitiveness  to  the  good  opinion  of  his 
associates  and  teacher,  which  is  the  motive  to  much  noble  conduct  and  effort  in 
the  young,  and  finally  becomes  so  reckless  and  hardened  to  reproof  and  shame, 
that  he  cun  stand  up  unabashed,  and  confess  his  ignorance,  and  it  may  be,  glory 
in  it  A  disgust  to  study  and  the  school  follows  this  loss  of  self-respect ;  habits 
of  truancy  are  acquired,  and  by  and  by  he  is  turned  out  upon  society,  a  pest 
and  a  burden, — a  prepared  victim  of  idleness,  vice  and  crime.  The  consequences 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  are  not  always  so  disastrous,  but 
the  business  of  daily  life  is  constantly  arrested  and  deranged  by  the  bad  habits 
of  mental  and  moral  discipline,  which  it  helped  to  form. 

To  the  teacher,  this  practice  is  a  source  of  much  additional  labor,  perplexity, 
and  disappointment.  His  best  plans  for  economizing  his  time  and  efforts,  by 
acting  on  masses  of  scholars,  instead  of  individuals,  are  defeated.    The  duK'i- 

Eline,  attention,  and  order  of  exercises  for  the  whole  school  are  disturbed,  by 
ite  attendance.  His  interest  in  the  daily  recitations  of  his  classes,  is  dampened 
by  the  number  who  are  absent  or  who  are  not  properly  prepared ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  term,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  public  examination,  he  is  mortified 
that  after  all  his  efforts,  he  is  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  large  number  of 
scholars  who  have  absented  themselves  from  the  consciousness  of  theur  own  de- 
ficiencies, and  for  the  repeated  failures  in  those  who  are  present  The  commits 
tee  is  disappointed,  and  parents  are  disposed  to  complain ;  and  not  unfrequentiy 
the  loudest  complaints  come  from  parents  who  tolerated,  even  if  they  did  n^ 
require,  the  occasional  and  fluent  absence  of  their  children,  whose  irrego- 
larity,  in  various  ways,  has  occasioned  all  the  disappointment 

To  the  community,  as  a  district,  town,  and  State,  this  irregular  school  attend- 
ance is  a  loss,  great  and  irreparable,  in  every  aspect  in  whidi  it  can  be  viewed. 
It  is  a  loss  or  a  forfeiture  of  money,  of  time,  of  precious  privileges,  and  above 
all,  of  that  general  virtue  and  intelligence,  which  is  at  once  the  wealth,  security, 
and  glory  of  a  State.  School-houses  have  been  built  and  fUmished  at  a  large 
aggregate  cost,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  lees 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  yet  one-third  of  this  sum  is  practically 
thrown  away,  and  with  it  a  proportionate  waste  of  the  precious  opportunities 
of  early  life.  Were  the  school  districts  and  children  of  a  particular  section  of 
the  State,  to  be  visited  exdusively  with  this  loss,  a  remonstrance,  loud  and 
earnest  enough  to  be  heard  and  heeded,  would  come  up  fh>m  every  tax-payer 
and  parent,  ag^nst  the  continuance  of  such  bad  finandering,  and  the  curse  of 
such  a  withering,  intellectual  and  moral  blight  But  the  loss  of  money,— of  the 
privileges  of  the  school,  and  of  the  seed  time  of  so  many  children,  is  as  great 
and  as  real,  although  spread  through  every  school  district,  and  impairing  and 
darkening  in  advance  the  aggregate  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  whole  people. 
To  remedy  a  state  of  tilings,  so  &r  removed  from  the  true  idea  of  school  at- 
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tendanoe,— flo  advene  to  the  SDOoeaBfol  operatkjii  of  a  tytltem  of  poblic  hutrao- 
tion,  and  so  inwrooght  into  the  school  habits  of  sode^,  must  be  the  work  of 
time  and  of  many  agendea.  Measures  mnat  be  taken  to  aaoertam  and  make 
known  the  extent  of  the  evil,— its  diTeraifled  forms  and  influences,— the  causes 
which  produce  or  aggravate  it,  and  the  remedies  which  have  proved  elsewhere 
Buocessftil  in  removing  or  diminishing  it.  All  the  authorities  and  interests  re- 
oog^nized  in  the  oi^ganization  and  administration  of  the  school  system,  must  be 
enlisted  in  securing  a  proper  school  attendance,  without  which  liberal  appro- 
priations, school-houses,  teachers,  and  supervision  will  fiul  in  making  publio 
schools  universal  blessings. 

The  State  can  do  something,  and  prepare  the  way  for  still  more  direct  and 
efficient  action  on  the  subject,  in  the  several  towns  and  districts.  The  school  law 
should  provide  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year; — ^that  a  register  of  the  daily  attendance  of  every  scholar  m 
any  public  school,  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher ; — ^that  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  State,  shall  be  distributed  amoug  the  school  districts,  according  to  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  in  each ;  and  that  school  committees  shall 
make  all  necessary  regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the 
schools,  in  which  so  important  a  feature  as  school  attendance  must  necessarily 
be  discussed. 

If  the  several  towns  or  school  societies  will  act  out  to  the  foil  drcumferenoe 
of  the  power  and  duty  with  which  they  are  or  ^ould  be  dothed,  in  respect  to 
this  and  other  matters  relating  to  public  schools,  the  evils  of  irregular  and  un- 
seasonable attendance  can  be  immediately  and  largely  diminished.  They  can 
direct,  as  now,  that  a  census  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  shall  be  taken  annually,  induding  the  name  and  age  of 
each  person,  and  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  parents  and 
guardians.  Such  a  census  will  indicate  the  school  wants  of  the  town,  and  will 
be  useful  in  determining  the  arrangement  of  school  districts, — the  location  and 
size  of  school-houses, — the  grade  of  school  and  kind  of  teachers  required,  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  school  money  of  the  town.  They  can  make  pro- 
vision for  a  suffident  number  of  schools,  of  dififerent  grades,  so  as  to  hold  out 
suffident  Inducement  for  the  attendance  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
children.  They  can  determine  that  the  schools  shall  be  open  both  in  the  sum- 
mer and  winter,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of  those  who  could  not  attend, 
if  there  was  but  one  session  in  the  year.  They  can  increase  the  inducement  to 
punctual  attendance,  by  ofibring  a  premium  to  be  divided  among  the  two  or 
three  districts  which  shall  secure  the  largest  average  attendance  for  a  spedfled 
nnmber  of  months  in  the  year.  They  can  appomt  to  tiie  office  of  sdiool  com- 
mittee, persons  of  experience,  intelligence,  and  interest  in  the  subjec^  and  sus- 
tain them  m  adopting  and  enrordng  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  neoes- 
sary  to  secure  good  school-houses,  well-qualifled  teadiera,  and  a  large  and 
punctual  school  attendance,  in  the  several  districts. 

School  districts  can  cooperate  in  this  work.  They  can,  in  many  instances^ 
continue  the  school  through  the  year,  and  in  all  cases  vote  to  have  two  sessions 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  They  can  provide  in  all  cases,  healthy  and  attractive 
school-houses,  so  that  children  need  not  be  necessarily  detained  from  school  bj 
sickness,  caused  by  being  immersed  in  an  unventilated  and  overheated  atmos- 
phere, or  acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  in  oonsequence  of  these 
being  associated  only  with  aching  bones  and  other  discomforts  of  the  school- 
room. They  can  employ  none  but  well-qualified  teachers — and  no  teacher  is 
well-qualified  for  a  district  school  who  can  not  attach  children  to  himself  and 
the  school,  and  interest  them  in  their  studies.  They  can  establish  a  small  rate 
of  tuition,  payable  in  advance,  and  thus  bring  to  bear  on  parents  the  motive  for 
continuing  their  children  regularly  at  school,  whidi  operates  so  happily  m  most 
private  schools.  Should  this  expedient  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  mcreas- 
ing  the  school  fbnds  of  the  district,  and  interesting  parents  in  the  sdiool,  It 
should  be  so  small  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all,  and  payment  should  be  required 
in  advance  for  the  whole  term.  They  can  have  public  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  topics  relating  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schoolSi 
and  a  public  examination  at  the  doae  of  each  school  term,  at  which  the  register 
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of  attendance  can  be  read.  They  can  sostun  the  school  committee  of  the  town, 
and  the  teacher  of  the  schoolf  hi  carrying  oat  the  regulations  which  may  have 
heen  adopted  by  the  proper  authority. 

Among  the  subjects  which  should  be  embraced  in  a  system  of  to\m  and  dia- 
trict  regolationB,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  period  of  the  year  when  the  schools  shall  be  open.  This  can  not  be 
safely  left  to  the  action  of  school  districts,  for  the  children  of  a  large  minority 
are  in  this  way  frequently  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  public  school.  The 
convenience  of  all  will  be  consulted  by  a  school  term  in  summer,  and  another 
in  winter. 

2.  A  regular  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  such  as  the  first  week  of  the 
term ;  and  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  on  the  written  permission  of  the 
district  committee,  and  at  no  other  time. 

The  arrangements  of  the  teacher  must  be  tnade  in  reference  to  those  who  are 
present,  and  he  ought  to  know  what  the  classification  of  bis  school,  the  length, 
and  order  of  each  exercise  will  be,  for  at  least  the  month  in  advance^  if  he  is  to 
economize  his  time  and  labor. 

3.  A  regular  tune  for  beginning  the  exercises  of  the  school  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  exclusion  for  the  half-day,  of  any  scholar  who  is  not  in 
the  Bchool-room  at  the  appointed  thne,  or,  if  this  should  be  thought  too  strict, 
admission  might  be  given  on  the  written  or  personal  application  of  the  parent 
in  behalf  of  the  pupU. 

It  will  be  hard  for  a  scholar  who  is  five  or  ten  minutes  behind  the  time,  to 
find  the  door  closed,  but  it  is  harder  still  for  the  teacher  to  be  annoyed,  and  the 
attention  of  the  whole  school,  and  the  exercise  of  a  class  disturbed  at  frequent 
intervals,  during  the  first  half  of  each  session,  by  the  late  entrance  of  such 
tardy  scholars.  Investigation  has  shown  that  most  cases  of  tardiness  arise  out 
of  neglect,  rather  than  inability  to  leave  home  in  season,  or  fh>m  the  habit  of 
loitering  by  the  way.  Experience  has  proved  that  where  there  is  a  certainty  of 
the  doors  bemg  closed  at  an  appointed  hour,  that  parents  wiU  shape  tlicir  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  scholars  wiU  perform  their  accustomed  duties,  so  as  to 
reach  the  school  in  season.  This  rule  has  operated  well  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  cases  of  exclusion  are  more  fre- 
quent among  children  who  live  near,  than  those  who  Uve  most  remote  from  the 
Bchool.    In  the  winter  season,  the  exercises  might  be  opened  fifteen  minutes  later. 

4.  A  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  the  next  sdiool  month  or 
term,  to  follow  a  specified  number  of  absences  (as  for  instance,  five  half-days,) 
fh>m  school,  in  four  successive  weeks,  except  for  personal  sickness,  or  sickness 
or  death  in  the  family.  The  dismissal  of  a  scholar  during  school  hours,  by  the 
request  of  parents  or  guardians,  should  be  regarded  as  an  absence  for  the  half- 
day. 

This  rule  will  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  parents,  when  they  shall  see  the 
necessity  which  calls  for  its  adoption,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  its  beneficial 
operation  on  the  school ;  and  in  all  cases,  they  should  be  informed  and  inte- 
rested, so  as  to  extend  their  coopemtion.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  proper  school  attendance  of  children,  and  the  waste  of 
time,  money  and  precious  privileges  involved  in  even  their  necessary  absence 
from  schooi,  during  a  certain  period  of  their  lives.  They  must  be  made  to  see 
that  even  a  short  period  of  eacli  year  devoted  to  steady,  unbroken  attendance, 
in  which  not  a  day  or  an  hour  is  lost  but  from  extreme  necessity,  is  worth  more 
to  a  child^s  mind,  habits  and  education,  than  whole  years  of  nominal  connection 
with  a  school,  interrupted  by  frequent  absences.  To  secure  the  advantages  of 
this  punctual,  and  assiduous  attendance,  they  must  see  the  necessity  of  subor- 
dinating their  household  arrangements,  and  their  own  business  and  convenience, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  hours  of  the  school,  and  in  inclement  weather  and  bad 
fitato  of  the  roads,  of  assisting  their  children  in  getting  to  school.  They  must 
flee  the  irreparable  wrong  done  to  their  own  children,  by  encouraging  a  grow- 
ing distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  by  allowing  theu"  school  attendance  to 
depend  on  whim  and  caprice,  or  some  trifling  service  they  may  render  about 
home.  They  must  see  the  flagrant  injustice  which  is  done  to  those  children  who 
are  regular  and  diligent  scholars,  by  having  their  recitations  interrupted — ^their 
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progreas  arrestod,  and  more  than  a  proper  share  of  the  toocher's  attention  ap- 
propriated by  scholars  who  are  babitaaUy  late  and  irregular.  They  must  under- 
stand that  a  public  school,  like  every  other  public  institution,  must  be  subject  to 
certain  regulationa  for  its  proper  management,  and  that  no  individual  can  claim 
his  share  in  its  privileges  except  as  subject  to  these  regulations,  and  under  no 
circumstances  so  as  to  deprive  others  of  their  equal  rights  in  the  same. 

6.  A  register  or  record  of  attendance,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  the 
name,  age,  studies,  date  of  entrance^  and  each  half-day's  absence,  of  each  pupil, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  parent,  or  guardian. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these  and  the  following 
regnUitions,  and  to  abridge  as  far  as  possible  the  Uibor  of  the  teacher  in  both, 
books  properly  prepared,  and  large  enongh  to  last  for  several  years,  with  minute 
directions  for  their  use,  should  be  iumished  to  each  district,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Teachers  can  avail 
themselves  in  this  and  in  some  other  departments  of  discipline  and  general 
management,  of  the  services  of  the  older  pupils. 

6.  A  class  record,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  a  classification  of  hia 
school,  according  to  the  attainments  of  his  scholars  in  the  several  studies  pur- 
sued— the  presence  or  absence  of  each  member  of  the  class  at  recitations,  and 
the  character  of  each  recitation  made ;  and  every  scholar  should  be  required  to 
prepare  and  recite  out  of  school  hours  any  lesson  recited  by  his  class  during  lus 
absence. 

7.  A  weekly  or  monthly  report  to  parents,  containing  a  summaiy  for  the 
week  or  month  previous,  of  the  registers  of  attendance  and  recitation,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  column  for  behavior. 

It  woTild  be  still  better  if  parents  could  be  informed  on  the  same  half-day,  or 
day,  of  the  absence  of  their  children.  This  would  be  an  effectual  check  en 
truancy.  This  information  oould  be  given  by  pupils  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, personally,  or  by  leaving  a  note  at  the  home  of  the  absentees. 

8.  The  establishment  of  certain  holidays  on  which  all  the  schools  may  be  dis- 
missed, and  on  no  other  days,  except  by  written  permission  of  the  proper 
committee. 

These,  and  similar  regulations,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  town,  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  districts,  where  peculiarities  of  occupa- 
tion or  other  causes,  may  render  a  compliance  with  them  impossible,  will  help 
to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  progress  of  public  schools. 
But  independent  of  these  regulations,  or  in  cooperation  with  them,  very  much 
may  be  done  by  teachers.  They  can  from  time  to  time,  by  exphiining  the  evils 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  to  individuals,  classes,  and  the  whole 
school,  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  punctual  and  regular  attendance. 
They  can  graduate  the  relative  standing  of  scholars,  to  some  extent,  in  refer- 
ence to  attendance.  They  can  be  punctual  themselves,  and  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  the  school,  commencing  at  the  appointed  time,  and  never 
detaining  the  classes,  without  special  reasons  stated  at  the  time,  and  if  possible, 
without  their  willing  acquiescence,  beyond  the  hour  for  dismission.  They  can 
always  be  present  Wore  the  hour  for  opening  the  schools,  to  see  the  room  is 
swept,  the  fires  made,  and  all  things  in  order  for  the  day's  work.  They  can  in- 
troduce from  time  to  time,  at  or  before  the  time  for  commencing  the  regular  ex- 
ercises, some  new  study  or  exercise,  which  the  pupils  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
pursue,  or  share  in,  such  as  music,  drawing,  experiments  in  natural  science,  Ac, 
and  which  they  can  pursue  or  see  only  by  beuig  punctual.  Tliey  can  early 
establish  relations  of  confidence,  aflection  and  respect  between  themselves  and 
their  pupils,  and  make  the  school-room  the  home  of  good  feeling,  cheerfulness 
and  happiness  to  all — ^the  place  to  which  they  will  be  drawn  by  the  ties  of 
affection,  and  not  avoided  as  a  house  of  confinement  and  correction.  They  can 
keep  parents  constantly  advised  of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  every  possible  way  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  and  secure  their 
oooporation.  The  earlier  a  right  state  of  feeling  between  parents  and  teachers 
can  be  established — the  earlier  the  home  and  the  school  can  be  brought  into 
their  natural  alliance  in  the  promotion  of  a  common  object,  the  better.    It  is 
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only  when  parents  and  teachers, — the  home  and  the  school  perform  their  sepa- 
rate and  appropriate  functions  with  such  intelligence  and  vigor,  that  the  good 
commenced  by  the  one,  is  continued  and  completed  by  the  other,  and  the  errors 
or  deficiencies  of  cither  are  mutually  corrected  and  supplied,  that  the  culture  of 
the  heart,  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  virtuous  and  useful  habits,  of  the  children  of  the  community, 
can  be  completely  attained. 

Even  when  all  tliese  expedients  and  agencies  have  been  resorted  to,  so  long 
as  there  are  ignorant,  neglected,  intemperate  and  vicious  parents,  or  orphan  chil- 
dren uncared  for  by  the  wealthy  and  benevolent,  there  will  be  tardy,  irregular, 
and  truant  scholars,  or  children  who  will  not  be  found  connected  at  all  with  any 
school,  and  yet  liave  no  regular  employment.  Accustomed  as  many  such  chil- 
dren have  been  from  infancy  to  sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy, trained  to  an  utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties 
of  life,  as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to  tlioee 
motives  of  self- improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social,  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligation,  their  regeneration  involves  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
earnest  philanthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctiiied  wisdom.  The  dis- 
tricts of  aU  our  large  cities  where  this  dass  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  inobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plana  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  intercourse  with 
parents,  an  ail'ectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of  the  latter  into 
week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle, 
and  otlier  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be 
given,  Che  gathering  of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools,  and  worship- 
ping assemblies,  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  other  than  of  a  strictly  re- 
ligious character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games, 
sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and 
procuring  situations  as  apprentices,  clerks,  ftc.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may 
be  qualitied  by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up— these  infected  districts  can  be  purified — 
these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many  abodes  of  penury, 
ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education,  economy  and  industry,  into 
homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

These  views  are  not  the  speculations  of  a  dreaming  philanthropy,  but  have 
been  realized  again  and  again,  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  large  cities 
of  England  and  Scotland,  amidst  diflBcultiea,  discouragements,  and  obstacles,  far 
greater  and  far  more  formidable  than  exist  as  yet  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
The  good  results  which  have  already  followed  the  efforts  of  Sunday  Schools, 
city  missions,  and  evening  dasses,  in  Boston,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
large  places,  show  most  conclusively,  that  if  these  efforts  can  be  increased,  in 
number  and  vi^or,  and  prosecuted  steadily  and  systematically,  in  every  district 
where  masses  of  human  beings  in  abject  poverty,  and  with  profligate  habits,  are 
crowded  together,  they  will  mitigate  the  ills  and  evils  of  the  present,  and  land 
\is  in  a  purer  and  better  generation.  Children,  who  seem  banished  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  from  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  will  not  only  be  restored 
to  humanity,  and  become  useful  men  and  women,  but  be  transformed  into  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Gk>d. 

When  the  missionary,  philanthropist  and  teacher  have  done  all  this,  and  more, 
there  will  be  cases  of  truancy  and  vagabondism  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  stem  summons  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  For  such  cases,  one  or  more 
institutions,  similar  to  the  "Farm  School,"  near  Boston,  or  the  "  Reform  Schools," 
or  "Schools  of  Industry,"  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  should  be  provided,  where 
these  young  barbarians  can  be  tamed  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  civilized 
life,  and  society  be  saved  Scorn  the  revenge  which  they  wfll  otherwise  wreak 
upon  its  peace  for  their  neglected  chUdhood. 

When  all  these  expedients  and  plans  have  failed,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
imperiously  demands  that  political  institutions,  which  are  embodied  in  written 
constitutions  and  laws,  should  not  pass  into  the  keeping  of  juries,  witnesses,  and 
electors,  who  can  not  write  the  verdict  they  may  render,  or  read  the  vote  they 
may  cast  into  the  ballot-box.  The  right  of  suf&age  should  be  withheld  fh>m 
such  as  can  not  give  the  lowest  evidence  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency. 
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AGBICULTUBAL  DI8TRXGT8. 

First,  in  point  of  numbers  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion will  ever  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the 
State.  It  is  from  the  rural  districts,  that  the  manufactaring  population  recruits 
its  waste,  and  draws  the  bone  and  musde  of  its  laborers,  and  much  of  the 
energy  of  its  directing  foroa  It  is  from  the  country,  that  the  city  is  ever  deriv- 
ing its  fresh  supply  of  men  of  talent  and  energy,  to  stand  foremost  among  its 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men.  It  is  on  the  country  that  the 
other  interests  of  society  fidl  back  in  critical  seasons,  and  as  a  forlorn  hope  in 
moments  of  imminent  peril  Just  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  abound  in  the  country,  and  cooperate  with  the  healthy 
forces  of  nature  and  occupation  to  build  up  men  of  strong  minds,  and  pure 
purposes  in  strong  bodies,  do  her  sons  flU  the  high  places  of  profit,  enterprise 
and  influence  in  the  city  and  the  manufacturing  village. 

In  respect  to  education,  the  country  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  The  sparsenesa  of  the  population  forbids  the  concentration  of 
schdars  into  large  districts,  and  the  consequent  gradation  of  schools  which  is  so 
desirable,  and  even  essential  to  thoroughness  of  school  iuRtruction.  The  limited 
means  and  frugal  habits  of  the  country  preclude  the  employment  of  teachers  or 
professional  men,  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  attamments,  and  thus,  both 
the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  their  educational  influences  are  not  felt  The 
eeduded  situation  and  pressing  cares  of  daily  life,  foster  a  stagnation  of  mind, 
and  want  of  sensibility  to  the  refinements  and  practical  advantages  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  country  life  has  its  advantages.  There  is  the  bodily  en- 
ergy and  the  freshness  and  force  of  mind  which  are  consequent  upon  it.  These 
are  secured  by  the  pure  air,  the  rough  exposure,  the  healthy  sports  and  labori- 
ous toil  of  the  country.  Hence  boys  bred  in  the  country  endure  longest  the 
wear  and  waste  of  hard  study,  and  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  life.  There  is 
the  calmness  and  seclusion  which  is  fayorable  to  studious  habits,  and  to  that  re- 
flection which,  appropriates  knowledge  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mind. 
There  is  freshness  of  imagination,  nurtured  by  wandering  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
looking  at  all  things  growing  and  living,  which,  unsoiled  and  untired  as  yet  in 
its  wing,  takes  long  and  delighted  flight&  There  is  ardor  and  eagerness  after 
eminence,  which  gathers  strength  like  a  long  pent  fire,  and  breaks  out  with 
greater  energy  when  it  has  room  to  show  itself  Above  aU,  there  is  often,  and 
may  be  always,  a  more  perfect  domestic  education,  as  parents  have  their  chil- 
dren more  entirely  within  their  control,  and  the  home  is  more  completely,  for 
the  time  being,  the  whole  world  to  the  family.  Wherever  these  favorable  dr- 
cumstanoes  are  combined  with  the  advantages  of  good  teachers,  good  books,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  educated  men,  there  will  boyhood  and  youth  receiTo 
its  best  training  for  a  long  life  of  useflil  and  honorable  effort  But  in  these 
agencies  of  education,  the  country  portions  of  the  State  are  greatly  defldent— 
relatively  more  deficient  than  manu&cturing  vilhiges.  The  teachers  are  almost 
univenally  young  men,  with  no  education  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  in  or^ 
dinary  district  sdiools,  inexperienced  in  life,  and  in  their  own  profession,  with 
no  expectation  of  continuing  in  the  same  school  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
or  in  the  business  any  longer  than  Uiey  can  accomplish  some  temporary  object. 
Even  when  they  are  well  qualified,  by  knowledge,  age  and  experience,  and  feel 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  improving  the  schools,  because  they  are  the 
schools  of  their  town  or  State,  their  connection  with  them  is  so  transient,  and  the 
impediments  fi^m  poor  school-houses,  backward  scholars,  irregular  attendance, 
diversity  of  ages,  studies  and  books,  want  of  interest  in  parents  and  committees, 
are  so  great,  they  can  accomplish  but  very  little  good.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
schools  are  not  supplied  to  any  great  extent,  by  school,  or  town,  or  circulating 
libraries,  or  by  courses  of  popular  lectures.  There  is  not  a  single  lyceum,  or 
course  of  lectures  open  to  the  agricultural  population,  distinct  from  those  which 
are  established  in  a  few  of  the  manu&cturing  villages.  From  the  want  of  such 
facilities  for  nurturing  the  popular  mind,  there  is  less  of  that  intellectual  activity, 
of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  desire  for  knowledge,  and  of  that  improved  tone 
of  conversation  which  the  discussions  and  addresses  of  able  and  distinguished 
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men,  in  the  lecture  room  Are  sure  to  awaken,  and  which  constitute  an  educating 
influence  of  a  powerful  and  extensive  character,  in  large  places. 

To  supply  these  wants  in  the  agricultural  districts,  public  education  in  all  its 
bearings,  must  be  continually  held  up  and  discussed  before  the  people.  The 
lecturer,  the  editor,  the  preacher,  educated  men  in  public  and  private  life,  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  sustain  an  interest  on  this  subject.  The  di- 
rect and  indirect  results  of  such  an  education  as  can  be  given  in  good  public 
schools,  such  as  have  been  sustained  in  past  years,  and  are  now  sustained  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  under  circumstances  as  unfavorable  as  exist  in  any 
portion  of  this  State,  upon  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  a  &mily  of  children, 
should  be  largely  illustrated  and  insisted  on.  It  should  become  a  familiar  truth 
in  every  family,  that  the  father  who  gives  his  children  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion, secures  them  not  only  the  means  of  living,  but  of  filling  places  of  honor 
and  trust,  in  the  community,  more  certainly  than  if  he  could  leave  to  each  the 
entire  homestead.  The  young  man  who  has  been  so  well  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  such  special  training  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  Normal 
School  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  could  impart,  that  he  can  step  from  tlie 
plough  in  the  summer,  to  the  school-room  as  a  teacher  in  the  winter,  or  into 
any  kind  of  business  which  requires  a  thoughtful  mind,  as  well  as  a  strong  and 
a  skillful  hand,  will,  before  he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  be  in  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
come greater  than  any  farmer  in  one  hundred  can  realiase  out  of  the  best  ferm, 
if  owned  in  fee  simple,  with  his  own  labor  bestowed  upon  it  But  to  give  such 
an  education,  the  country  district  schools  must  be  improved.  Better  school- 
houses  must  be  provided.  Accomplished  female  teachers  must  be  employed  for 
the  young  children,  whose  services  can  be  of  no  use  on  the  farm,  or  at  home, 
during  all  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  older  children  must 
come  together  from  a  wider  circuit  of  territory,  and  pursue  the  more  advanced 
studies  by  themselves,  so  that  they  can  acquire  habits  of  intense  application, 
and  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  a  well-qualified  teacher.  If  their  early 
culture  has  been  properly  attended  to,  in  the  primary  summer  schools,  so  as  to 
have  had  imparted  to  them  the  desire  and  ability  to  know  more,  they  will  later 
in  life,  come  into  the  winter  schools  with  their  hands  hardened  with  honorable 
toil,  their  cheeks  brown  fVom  exposure  to  the  healthftil  influence  of  sun  and  air, 
their  muscles  and  frame  capable  of  long  and  patient  endurance,  and  their  minds 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  knowledge,  and  gather  in  the  richest 
harvests.  The  best  minds  of  Connecticut,  and  of  New  England,  have  been 
thus  matured  and  trained.  The  most  honored  names  in  her  present  and  pa^it 
history  belong  to  men  who  have  gone  alternately  firom  the  field  of  summer,  to 
the  sdiool  in  winter,  and  later  in  life,  from  the  plough  to  the  college,  or  the 
merchant's  desk,  or  the  post  of  superintendent  or  master-workman  in  the  mill, 
or  the  workshop. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools  should  be  modified.  It 
should  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in  nature  around — more 
with  &cts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  actual 
business  of  life.  The  elementary  principles  of  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
chemistry,  and  their  connection  with  practical  agriculture,  should  be  taught  A 
love  for  nature,  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  which  all  are  alike  bom,  without  distinc- 
tion— an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  which  will  be  every  day  above  and  around 
them,  and  a  thoughtful  observance  and  consideration  of  the  laws  of  an  inces- 
santly working  creation,  in  cooperation  with  which  they  must  work,  if  as  farm- 
ers they  are  to  work  successfully,  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  every  chUd,  and 
especially  in  every  one  whose  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast  in  the  country.  All  these 
things  can  be  done,  without  crowding  out  any  thing  really  valuable,  now  taught 
in  public  schools — provided  the  ample  school  attendance  of  children  can  bo 
secured,  and  teachers  of  the  right  qualifications  employed.  Such  teachers  need 
not  be  expensive.  The  country  towns  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  the  regular 
demand  of  their  own  schools,  for  this  class  of  teachers.  But  whatever  else  may 
^loe  taught,  or  omitted,  the  ability,  and  the  taste  for  reading,  should  be  com- 
municated in  the  school,  and  the  means  of  continuing  the  habit  at  home, 
through  the  long  winter  evenings,  by  convenient  access  to  district  or  town 
school  libraries,  should  be  furnished.  The  desire  to  read  can  be  fostered,  and 
turned  mto  useful  channels,  by  occasional  lectures  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
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especifllly  on  sabjects  which  will  admit  of  yieible  illastratioi],  and  experiment^ 
and  by  the  establiahment  of  school  libraries. 

Bj  suitable  efforts  on  the  part  of  public  spirited  and  influential  men,  the  inte- 
rest which  has  already  manirosted  itself  in  the  country  towns^  can  be  increased, 
and  the  improvements  already  commenced  in  school-houses,  school  attendance, 
and  teachers,  can  be  continued,  uotQ  there  shall  not  be  a  rural  district  which  is 
not  animated  with  true  inteUectual  and  moral  life. 

KANUrAOTUBINO  DIBnUCTS. 

The  portion  of  our  population  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades,  is  last  in- 
creasing, and  will  soon  exceed  that  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  This 
population,  flrom  its  neoessaiy  concentration  into  villages,  can  receive  every  ad- 
vantage arising  fix>m  the  gradation  of  schools,  and  the  division  of  labor  in  in- ' 
struction.  The  smaller  children  can  be  gathered  into  infant  and  primary  schools, 
through  the  year,  in  which  all  the  exercises  shall  be  adapted  to  their  unripe 
fiiculties,  and  the  entire  attention  of  the  teacher  can  be  devoted  to  their  physi- 
cal comfort — ^their  manners  as  well  as  their  intellectual  improvement  The 
older  scholars  can  be  assembled  for  certain  portions  of  the  year  at  last,  in  large 
dasses,  and  thus  stimulate  each  other  to  vigorous  effort,  and  receive  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  teachers  of  the  highest  order  of  qualifications.  Lyceums  and 
libraries  can  be  readily  supported,  to  quicken  the  mind,  improve  the  tone  and 
topics  of  conversation,  preserve  from  hurtful  amusements  and  gross  indulgences^ 
bless  the  fireside,  and  give  dignity  and  increased  value  to  mere  muscular  labor. 

There  is  is  a  quickness  of  intelligence,  an  aptitude  fbr  excitement,  an  ab- 
sence of  bigoted  prejudice  for  what  is  old,  and  a  generous  liberality  in  expendi- 
tures among  a  manufacturing  population,  all  of  which  are  &vorable  to  educa- 
tional improvement  The  mind  is  stimulated  by  being  associated  with  other 
minds.  It  becomes  familiar  with  great  operations.  It  is  tasked  often  to  inven- 
tive efforts  in  devising  and  improving  machinery.  It  is  surrounded  eveiy 
moment  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter.  Every 
thing  with  which  it  has  to  do  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  value  of  education, 
to  its  splendid  pecuniary  results,  as  well  as  to  its  power  to  make  material  in- 
struments to  bend  to  its  will,  and  to  become  gigantic  forces  for  good  to  mankind. 

These  facilities  for  mental  improvement,  both  among  the  young  and  the  adult 
population,  in  a  manufacturing  village,  may  become  causes  of  moral  degeneracy, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  operate  with  fearfhl  energy 
to  cormpt  and  destroy.  The  mind  is  stimulated  to  an  unnatural  activity.  The 
passions  crave  excessive  and  dangerous  excitements.  The  monJ  principles  are 
hindered  from  a  strong  and  full  development,  or  are  broken  down  by  a  sudden 
onset  of  temptation.  The  young  are  crowded  together  in  the  family,  the  school, 
the  mill,  and  the  streets,  and  too  often  become  the  means  of  mutual  corruption. 
Their  many  hours  of  labor,  and  long  confinement  in  the  dose  atmosphere  of  the 
&ctory,  away  finom  the  varied  sights  of  nature,  during  the  week,  waste  away 
their  physical  energy,  and  is  made  the  excuse  for  spendmg  so  much  of  the  even- 
ings as  are  at  their  disposal,  in  artificial  exdtements,  and  their  Sabbaths  in  the 
fields,  or  in  carriage  excursions.  The  diarm,  seclusion,  and  refinement  of  a 
pleasant  home,  are  often  denied  them  in  their  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation. 
Their  dwellings  are  crowded  together,  with  apartments  few  and  small,  too 
often  badly  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated,  comfortless  withm,  and  looking 
out  upon  a  street  without  a  tree,  or  upon  grounds  devoid  of  the  cheerful  green, 
which  nature  is  so  eager  every  where  to  throw  about  her  as  her  graceful  drapery. 
Tlieir  homes  have  sddom  any  yards  inclosed,  to  repel  the  rudeness  of  the  passer- 
by, or  to  invite  the  healthy  and  humanising  cultivation  of  fiowers,  slirubbery, 
and  vegetables.  Females  are  prevented  by  their  eariy  occupation  in  the  mills, 
from  learning  needle-work,  and  from  acquiring  tliose  habite  of  forethought, 
neatness  and  order,  without  which,  they  can  not,  when  they  grow  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  have  the  charge  of  fiunilies  of  their  own,  make  theiiown  homes  the 
abodes  of  economy,  thrift,  and  comfort  Many  of  the  young  people  engaged  in 
the  mills,  are  living  away  firom  their  family  homes,  and  do  not  feel  the  restraints 
finom  vicious  courses  which  a  respect  for  the  good  opinion  of  relatives  and  friends 
exerts.    Facilities  fbr  corruption  and  vice  abound,  and  the  swiftness  with  which 
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•Qoh  oorraption  of  principle  and  character  ripens  to  min,  ia  fearfully  rapid.  Thb 
admixture  of  people  from  different  nations,  and  the  constantly  fluotuiUing  state 
of  society,  are  additional  causes  of  evil,  and  impediments  to  any  regular  plan  of 
improvement  To  these  various  causes  of  deterioration,  to  which  a  manufao- 
toring  population  are  exposed,  it  must  also  be  added,  that  the  facilities  for  a 
pr(^)er  classification  of  the  scliooU,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  sdiools^ 
at  least  for  the  young  children,  are  not  improved. 

That  the  manufacturing  population  are  so  pure,  refined,  and  educated  as  they 
unquestionably  are,  considering  the  many  unfitvorable  circumstances  of  their 
position,  and  the  causes  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  deteriorate  and  cor- 
rupt, is  owing  to  the  &ct,  that  the  original  population  of  these  villages  came 
from  the  country,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  yearly  increase  is  drawn  from 
this  source  of  supply,  bringing  with  them  the  fixed  habits,  the  strong  family 
'  attachments,  and  elevated  domestic  education,  which  have  ever  characterized 
the  country  homes  of  New  England.  The  first  generation  of  this  population 
has  passed,  or  is  passing  away.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  second  and 
the  third  ? — ^not  trained  to  the  same  extent,  and  soon  not  trained  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  in  the  country,  but  in  the  crowded  village,  and  under  all  these 
exciting  influences?  It  is  for  the  friends  of  education  to  decide — to  decide 
speedily,  and  act  with  energy ;  and  to  bring  out  all  the  capacities  and  influences 
for  good  which  exist  in  their  midst,  Just  in  proportion  as  those  influences  for 
evil  gather  and  increase.  Let  this  be  done,  and  these  villages  may  become  not 
only  the  workshops  of  America,  and  the  prolific  sources  of  wealth  and  physical 
comfort  to  Connecticut,  but  radiant  points  of  intellectual  and  moral  light — ^the 
ornament,  strength  and  glory  of  the  State. 

1.  Convenient  and  attractive  school  edifices  should  be  erected.  This  is  not 
done  to  any  considerable  extent  There  are  more  than  fifty  manufkcturing  dis- 
tricts, where  these  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  large  and  convenient  for  the 
number  of  pupils  who  do  attend,  much  less  for  the  number  which  should  attend, 
for  portions  of  the  year  at  least 

School-houses  in  manufactunng  districts  should  be  provided  with  halls  for 
popular  lectures,  and  rooms  for  a  library,  collectk>ns  in  natural  history,  evening 
classee,  reading  circles,  and  even  gatherings  fbr  conversation,  unless  these  ol> 
Jects  are  provided  for  in  a  separate  building. 

8.  The  schools  should  be  kept  open  during  the  year,  and  at  least  two  grades 
of  schools  should  be  established.  Special  attention  should  be  g^ven  to  the 
primary  schools.  It  is  here  that  the  great  strength  of  educational  influence  for 
such  a  population  can  be  bestowed  with  the  b^thope  of  success.  It  is  here 
tliat  children  can  be  taken  early,  and  when  chUdren  are  precocious,  they  must 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  if  the  seeds  of  good  are  to  be  planted  be- 
fore the  seeds  of  evil  begin  to  germinate.  Here  the  defects  of  their  domestic 
and  social  training,  can  in  a  measure  be  supplied.  Here  by  kindness,  patience, 
order,  and  the  elevating  influences  of  music,  joyous  groups  may  eiyoy  the  sun- 
shine of  a  happy  childhood  at  school,  and  be  bound  to  respectability  and  virtue, 
by  ties  which  they  will  not  willingly  break.  These  schools,  made^  as  they  can 
be  made  by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact  and  qualification,  the  loved  and 
happy  resorts  of  the  young,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
manners,  personal  habits,  and  morals  of  the  pupils,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  efficient  instrumentality  to  save  and  elevate  the  children  fix>m  the  oorrupt- 
mg  influences  of  constant  association,  when  that  association  is  not  under  tbe 
supervision  of  parents  or  teachers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  institutions  of  hi^er 
instruction. 

8.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  both  in  primary  and  higher 
grade,  should  be  framed  and  conducted,  to  some  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
future  social  and  practical  wants  of  the  pupils.  It  should  cultivate  a  taste  for 
music,  drawing  and  other  kindred  pursuits,  not  only  for  tlieir  practical  utility, 
but  for  their  relfting  and  elevating  influences  on  the  character,  and  as  sources 
of  innocent  and  rational  amusement  after  toil,  in  eveiy  period  of  life,  and  in 
every  station  in  society.  Drawing,  especially,  should  be  commenced  in  tbe 
primary  school,  and  continued  with  those  who  show  a  decided  tact  and  aptitude 
ilbr  its  highest  attainments,  to  the  latest  opportunity  which  the  public  school  can 
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ghre.  It  18  tbe  best  stady  to  educate  the  eye  to  habits  of  quick  and  accorate 
obeeiratioii— the  mind  to  a  ready  povrer  of  attention,  discrimination,  and  rea* 
Boning^—and  the  hand  to  dexterous  and  rapid  execution.  It  cultivates  a  taste 
for  the  beautiea  of  nature  and  art,  and  fills  the  soul  witii  forms  and  images  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur  which  the  eye  has  studied,  and  the  hand  has  traced. 
It  is  the  best  language  of  form;--by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  a  better 
idea  of  a  building,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  or  any  production  of  art,  can  be  given, 
than  by  any  number  of  words,  however  felicitously  used.  It  may  be  introduced 
as  an  amusement  in  the  infant  and  primary  schools — ^may  be  made  to  illustrate 
and  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  almost  every  study  in  the  higher  schools,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  highest  success  in  many  departments  of  labor  in  manu&ctur- 
ing  and  mechanical  business.  If  Connecticut  is  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  countries  in  those  productions  mto  which  a  cultivated  taste,  and  high  ar- 
tistic skill  enters,  the  taste  where  it  exists  must  be  early  developed  by  appro- 
priate exercises  in  the  public  school,  and  opportunities  for  higher  attainments 
be  offered  in  a  "school  of  the  arta" 

In  the  higher  departments,  or  schools,  there  should  be  exercises  in  the  mathe- 
matical studies,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  scholar  with  the  principles  of  many 
of  the  daily  operations  in  the  mills  and  workshops,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
for  greater  practical  skill,  and  for  new  inventions  or  new  combinations  and 
application  of  existing  discoveries. 

To  supply  obvious  deficiencies  m  the  domestic  education  of  girls,  plain  needle- 
work  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  as  is  now  done  in  all  the  schools 
of  this  grade  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  higher  departments,  some 
instruction  should  be  given  hi  physiology. 

4.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  duties 
required  of  all  teachers  in  the  school-room,  but  for  their  ability  to  exert  a  social 
influence  of  the  right  character.  They  ^ould  have  the  faculty  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  society  of  the  young,  to  draw  them  into  evening  classes  for 
instruction,  and  social  circles  for  refined  and  innocent  amusements,  and  to  create 
a  taste  for  books,  and  to  direct  then:  reading.  They  should  be  able  to  give 
fiuniliar  lectures  on  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  and  illustrate  the 
edentiflc  principles  which  govern  all  the  forces  of  wave  and  steam,  at  work  in 
the  mills.  They  should  take  a  decided  interest  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  They  should  be  capable 
of  so  directing  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and  their  exertions  and 
influences  on  the  young  and  tbe  old,  out  of  the  school,  as  that  all  may  become 
Qsefiil  and  contented  in  whatever  sphere  of  employment  they  maybe  called  to  fllL 

6.  A  library  of  good  books,  selected  in  reference  to  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  okl  and  the  young,  should  be  provided  in  every  village.  To  create  a  taste 
for  reading  should  be  a  leading  object  in  the  labors  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 
All  that  the  school,  even  the  best,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
disciplining  the  Acuities— all  that  the  ablest  lecture,  when  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations and  experiments,  can  do,  towards  unfolding  the  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  filling  the  mind  with  various  hiformation,  is  but  little  compared 
wixh  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  good  books,  from  evening  to  evening,  extending 
through  a  series  of  years.  These  are  the  great  instruments  of  self-culture, 
when  their  troths  are  inwrought  by  reflection  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
mind,  and  made  to  shed  light  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  workshop.  There 
should  be  a  due  proportion  of  books  of  science  and  usefhl  knowledge,  of  voy- 
ages, travels  and  biography,  and  a  good  supply  of  judiciously  chosen  works  of 
fiction.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  heretofore,  in  selecting  books  for  publio 
libraries,  as  well  as  in  providing  courses  of  lectures,  intended  mainly  for  the 
poorer  and  working  classes,  to  suppose  that  scientific  and  purely  useful  knowl- 
edge should  be  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  attention.  The  taste  for  reading 
and  lectures  of  this  character,  must  first  be  created,  and  tbe  ability  to  follow  a 
continuous  train  of  thought,  whether  printed  or  spoken,  must  be  imparted  by  a 
previous  discipline.  This  taste  and  ability  are  too  often  wanting.  The  books 
and  lectures,  therefore,  should  be  very  interesting,  and  calculated  to  create  a 
taste  for  farther  reading  and  inquiry. 

e.  Courses  of  lectures  should  bo  provided— partly  of  a  sdentific^  and  partly 
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of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  each  calculated  to  give  the  largest  amount  of 
sound  instruction,  to  awaken  the  highest  degree  of  healthy  intellectual  activity, 
and  impart  the  fullest  measure  of  innooent  and  rational  amusement  The  object 
of  these  lectures — if  they  are  to  be  extensively  useful,  and  permanently  sup- 
ported, must  not  be  simply  or  mainly  intellectual  improvement,  but  to  present 
that  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  innocently,  when  they  crave  to  be  occupied 
with  something;  to  engage  the  affections,  which  absolutely  refuse  to  be  left 
void ;  to  supply  resources  of  recreation  after  a  long  day's  toU,  of  such  variety  aa 
shall  meet  tlM  wants  of  different  tastes  and  capacities—of  tastes  and  capacities 
as  yet  but  little  cultivated  and  developed,  but  which  may  be  ^gradually  led  into 
higher  and  higher  regions  of  thought  and  attainment  Such  lectures  will  shed 
an  influence  of  the  most  lasting  and  salutary  character  throughout  the  various 
occupations  and  conditions  of  a  manufacturing  population.  Parents  will  marie 
the  awakened  curiosity  of  the  young;  employers  will  see  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  aims  in  the  actions  and  language  of  men  in  their  employ ;  those  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  systematic  education,  will  here  have  an  opportunity 
to  continue  their  mental  discipline  and  attainments;  those  whose  opportunities^ 
were  more  restricted,  will  find  in  these  lectures  the  promptings  and  instruments* 
of  self-culture;  conversation  on  topics  of  broad  and  abiding  interest,  will  take 
the  place  of  idle  gossip,  political  wrangling,  and  personal  abuse ;  the  longings 
for  artificial  excitements  furnished  at  the  dens  of  iniquity,  which  abound  in  all 
large  villages,  will  be  expelled  by  the  many  wholesome  fountains  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  will  be  opened  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  works,  and  the 
perusal  of  good  books,  to  which  many  will,  in  the  lecture-room,  be  led;  and, 
what  will  penetrate  to  the  very  well-springs  of  the  best  influences  which  society 
can  feel,  higher  and  purer  sources  of  intellectual  ei^oyment  and  culture  will  be 
opened  to  the  female  sex,  who  have  every  where  shown  an  eager  desire  to  at- 
tend courses  of  popular  lectures,  and  whose  presence  there  may  ^ways  be  hailed 
aa  a  pledge  of  the  attendance  of  the  most  intelligent,  refined  and  respectable  of 
the  other  sex,  and  as  the  best  protection  ftom  the  annoyance  of  bad  manners^ 
and  rude  interruptions,  which  are  sometimes  exhibited  at  large  popular  meet- 
ings of  the  male  sex  alone. 

7.  Beading  rooms,  fVimished  with  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  with 
maps  and  books  of  reference,  and  if  practicable  with  portfolios  of  engravings 
and  pictorial  embellishments,  with  models  and  descriptions  of  new  and  ingen- 
ious inventions  for  abridging  labor,  with  specimens  of  shells,  stones,  plants, 
seeds,  and  flowers  in  their  season,  with  any  thing,  in  fine,  which,  by  gratifying 
the  eye,  and  provoking  and  satisfying  the  curiosity  to  know,  shall  become  at- 
tractive pUces  of  resort  in  the  neighb<)rhood,  should  be  established.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reading-room,  or  with  rooms  appropriated  to  innocent  games 
and  means  of  recreation,  there  should  be  a  room  for  conversation — a  sort  of  so- 
cial and  intellectual  exchange,  to  take  the  place  of  gatherings  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  or  places  of  idle  and  vicious  resort 

To  these  rooms,  as  well  as  to  the  lectures  and  library,  all  classes  should  have 
access,  and  especially  should  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  resort  there,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  than  to  bear  the  testimony  of  their  presence  and  participation, 
to  the  value  of  these  pursuits,  and  of  these  and  other  means  of  intellectual  and 
social  improvement,  and  amusement  It  will  interfere  but  little  with  their  time 
and  convenience,  and  the  return  wiU  be  manifold,  in  the  prejudices  of  various 
kinds  which  will  be  detached  fh)m  the  minds  of  laborer  and  capitalist,  and  of 
the  families  of  all  classes,  in  listening  to  the  same  lectures,  reading  the  same 
books,  deriving  pleasure  fh>m  the  same  sources,  conversing  on  the  same  topics— 
in  being,  where  every  bosom  is  warmed  and  thnlled  by  the  beatings  of  the  com- 
mon heart  of  humanity.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  manufacturing 
Tillages,  to  dose  the  deep  gulf  with  precipitous  sides,  which  too  ofi»n  separates 
one  set  of  men  fh>m  their  fellows— to  soften  and  round  the  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety which  are  nowhere  else  so  sharply  defined.  This  separation  of  society  is 
utterly  at  war  with  our  political  theories,  and  must  ever  be  accompanied  with 
contempt,  exdusiveness  and  apprehension  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with 
envying,  jealousies,  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  and  occasionally  with  outbreaks 
which  will  carry  the  desolation  of  a  tornado  in  their  track.  To  do  away  with 
the  real  classification  of  society  which  difference  of  education,  and  especially 
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diflbrenoe  in  mannen,  and  intellectoal  tastes  win  unavoidably  create,  these  dif- 
ferences must  be  done  away  with— at  least  all  the  elements  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  social  interoourae^  should  be  brought  within 
reach  of  all,  by  giving  to  all  through  good  public  schools,  and  other  means  of 
public  education,  good  manners,  intelligent  and  inquiring  minds,  refined  tastes^ 
and  the  desire  and  ability  to  be  brought  into  communion  with  those  who  possess 
these  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  partake  of  the  rich  heritage  of  noble 
thoughts  wbi(^  the  great  authors  of  our  own  and  other  times,  and  of  our  own 
and  other  eountriee,  have  bequeathed  without  restriction,  to  the  whole  human 
fiunily. 

It  flhould  be  every  where  proclaimed,  and  inwrought  into  every  plan  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  society,  especially  in  manufacturing  villages  and  laige 
towns,  that  good  public  schools  and  religious  institutions,  important  and  essen- 
tial as  they  unquestionably  are,  do  not  take  the  precedence  of  all  other  means, 
or  exclude  the  adoption  of  others  supplementary  to  them.  Whatever  can  be 
devised  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor — to  make  the  home  of  the 
operatives  more  comfortable  and  attractive— to  secure  to  its  inmates  more  de- 
Ugbt  at  their  own  family  board  and  firesides — ^to  elevate  the  manners,  and  re- 
fine the  intercourse  of  the  lodgers  at  the  boarding-houses— to  cultivate  boose- 
hold  vhrtues  and  habits  of  saving— to  make  the  lyoeum,  the  reading-room,  the 
lecture,  the  evening  daas,  attractive  and  profitable — ^to  awaken  and  cultivate  a 
percention  of  whatever  is  beantifbl  and  good  in  nature,  art,  or  human  manners 
and  character — to  encourage  cheap,  innocent  and  daily  amusements,  and  dia- 
oourage  those  which  are  expensive,  rude  and  sensual,  and  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  sodal  intercourse— all  these  things  will  do  good  and  tend  to  educate  the 
whole  commanity,  and  improve  the  oondition  of  the  manu&cturing  population. 
Let  not  the  Christian  intent  on  the  reformation  of  the  soul,  and  its  fitness  for 
another  state,  forget  that  the  soul  is  tied  to  the  body,  and  that  through  the 
body,  and  in  these  various  ways  it  can  be  acted  on  for  its  good.  Let  him  not 
be  unmindful,  that  it  is  practical  Christianity  acting  itself  out  in  these  various 
forms,  and  filling  up  every  opening  where  good  can  be  done,  which  commends 
itself  to  the  consciences  of  all  men,  as  like  its  master,  **  goine  about  doing  good." 
Let  the  lover  of  his  kind  remember  that  the  social  atmosphere  of  one  of  these 
villages  may  be  instioct  with  moral  health,  or  may  be  laden  wilh  a  miasma 
deadly  to  the  character  and  the  souL 

The  oondition  and  improvement  of  her  manufiicturing  population,  m  connect- 
ion with  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  is  at  this  time  the  great  problem  for 
New  England  to  work  out  Here  are  concentrated  the  elements  of  corruption, 
of  upbreak,  and  overthrow,  to  all,  that,  in  her  past  history,  she  has  held  most 
precious.  Here  are  the  capacities  for  social,  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
and  the  productive  forces  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  material  prosperity, 
whidi  shall  spread  along  every  valley,  beautiful  and  prosperous  viUages,  and 
through  all  her  borders,  a  contented,  moral  and  intellectual  people.  Regarding 
only  its  pecuniary  return,  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  her  manu- 
fiicturing population,  is  a  matter  of  commanding  interest  It  is  the  mind  and 
character,  the  regular  habits,  the  inventive  resources,  the  ready  power  to  adopt 
better  means  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  the  &cility  of  turning  firom  one  kind 
of  work  to  another  when  the  fiuctuations  of  bushiees  require  it,  the  quickness 
to  understand  and  execute  the  directions  given  without  constant  supervision, 
the  economy  in  the  use,  and  in  preventing  the  waste,  of  materials — ^it  is  the 
almost  universal  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  American  laborer,  who  has 
received  a  good  New  England  fiimily  and  school  education,  which  enables  him 
to  compete  so  successfully  with  the  muscles  of  the  foreign  laborer,  who  works 
at  a  lower  compensation,  but  with  less  productive  power. 

crnss. 

Of  public  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  cities  and  large 
boroughs,  it  mattere  not  what  may  be  their  municipal  designation,  where  the 
population  is  krgely  concentrated,  and  the  occupations  of  society  are  greatly 
diversified,  little  need  be  said  which  has  not  been  anticipated.  Much  that  has 
been  presented  in  reference  to  the  fiicilities  of  improvement)  and  causes  of 
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deterioration  in  a  manufiKsturing  population,  ia  applicable  to  cities.  Most  of 
these  &cilities  and  causeS)  both  of  oorraption  and  improyement^  exists  and  are 
at  work  in  the  city  with  greater  power  and  intensity.  Here  the  wealth,  enter- 
prise and  professional  talent  of  the  state  are  concentrated;  here  schools,  libra- 
lies  and  literary  ssBodations  abound ;  here  are  institutions  of  charity,  and  every 
means  of  religious  instruction.  But  here  too  are  poverty,  ignorance,  profligaoj, 
and  irreligion,  and  a  classification  of  society  as  broad  and  deep  as  ever  divided 
the  plebeian  and  patrician  of  ancient  Borne.  Here  education,  philantbropyy 
patriotism  and  Christianity  have  a  great  work«to  do,  if  these  harsh  and  discord- 
ant elements  are  to  be  harmonized,  and  the  large  towns  are  to  become  not  only 
the  great  centers  of  arts,  trade  and  commerce,  but  the  prolific  fountains  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement  to  the  whole  State. 

The  first  great  step  to  be  taken  in  our  cities  is  to  improve  the  territorial,  and 
administrative  agencies,  and  organization  of  our  common  schools  so  as  to  enable 
all  the  people  of  a  dty  or  borough  to  act  on  this  great  interest  as  they  act  on 
their  other  great  interests  and  bring  tiie  common  sdiool  prominently  forward  as 
an  institution  which  holds  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  eyes  and  affections  of 
all,  as  the  security,  ornament  and  blessing  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  all 
ftiture  generations.  Instead  of  administering  the  system  through  two  or  mors 
independent  and  it  may  be,  half  beligerent  and  jealous  districts,  and  through  a 
double  or  treble  set  of  officers,  elect^  by  dilTerent  parts  of  the  same  constitu- 
ency, and  each  charged  with  only  portions  of  one  supervisory  power,  which  thuB 
is  frittered  away  through  many  agencies  instead  of  acting  directly  on  every 
school  in  all  parts  of  the  same  city — ^let  there  be  an  immediate  union  of  all  the 
districts  so  that  the  city  or  borough  limits  shall  bound  but  one  district^  and  then 
let  all  the  schools  come  under  the  control  of  a  general  board,  combining  all  the 
powers,  financial  and  visitatorial  which  are  necessary  to  esttiblish  and  adminis- 
ter a  sufficient  number  of  oommon^bools  of  difierent  grades  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  all  children.  This  committee  can  be  elected  by  the  citizens 
at  large  with  the  other  city  officers,  or  be  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
The  schools  themselves  should  be  organized  in  reference  to  the  age  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils,  and  the  children  should  pass  fix>m  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  of  school  at  stated  periods,  and  after  a  suitable  test  of  fitness  as  to  age 
and  knowledge.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference  to  their  possessing 
qualifications  adapted  to  the  grade  of  school  they  are  to  teach — and  should  be 
employed  through  the  year,  and  fhmi  year  to  year  as  long  as  they  possess  the 
vitality  and  elasticity  necessary  to  the  highest  success.  School-houses  should 
be  attractive,  comfortable  and  healthy,  and  arranged  within  and  without  in  re- 
ference to  the  class  of  pupils— whether  young  or  old — ^who  are  to  occupy  them. 
Text-books  should  be  imiform  in  all  schools  of  the  same  grade— and  every 
teacher  should  be  furnished  with  all  needful  apparatus  to  illustrate  eveiy  studj 
pursued  in  his  school  Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  the  details  of  a  schou 
system,  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  population,  and  capable  of  meeting  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  our  cities  and  large  villages,  I  will  add,  that  we  need  in  all 
our  cities 

1.  A  larger  number  of  Primary  Schools  for  little  cliildren — ^taught  universally 
by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact^  patience,  versatility,  and  prompt  and 
kind  sympathies. 

2.  Secondary,  or  Intermediate  Schools — to  carry  forward  children  beyond  the 
primary  schools,  and  as  far  as  our  first  dass  of  common  schools  in  cities  now 
take  their  pupils. 

3.  A  High  School — for  boys  and  girls  in  the  same,  or  separate  departments— 
in  which  every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the  highest  grade^ 
if  called  for  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  community,  should  be 
thoroughly  taught,  so  that  the  same  advantages  without  being  abridged,  or 
denied  to  the  chUdren  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same 
time  to  worthy  and  talented  children  of  the  poorest  parent.  The  course  of  in- 
struction, begun  in  the  Primary  School,  and  continued  through  successive 
daases,  should  in  the  end  give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  mauu&ctures^ 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young  woman 
a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical  views  of  her  own  duties. 
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«iid  those  reflooroeB  of  health,  thought,  maimera,  and  oonyenation  which  blea 
alike  the  highest  and  lowest  stations  in  life. 

Let  a  system  of  common  schools,  organised  on  the  general  principles  aboTe 
set  forth,  and  graduated  on  the  plan  developed  at  some  length  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report,  be  once  established,  and  liberally  supported,  and  the  interest  and 
inquiiy  it  will  create  will  soon  lead  to  other  desirable  improyement  in  popular 
education-T«specta]ly  m  our  large  dties. 

Evening  schools,  and  supplementary  agencies  of  various  kinds,  like  those  at 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  in  New  York,  Pbiladelpbia,  and  other  cities  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  be  provided  to  supply  defidendes  in  the  education  of  individuals 
whose  school  attendance  was  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause  interfered 
with.  Apprentices,  derks,  and  other  young  persona,  who  have  been  hurried 
into  active  emplbyment  without  a  suitable  elementary  education,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  an  evening,  and  a  few  evenings  in  a  week 
to  studies  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades,  or  pursuits. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  fiuniliar  lectures  with  practical  illustrations,  collec- 
tions in  natural  history  and  sdence,  a  system  of  scientific  exchanges  between 
schools,  of  the  same  and  diderent  towns,  specimens  of  mecbanicd  inventions 
to  abridge  labor,  collectioDs  in  the  fine  art8--all  of  these  and  other  agendes  of 
popular  education  will  be  provided  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  in  every  com* 
munity  where  a  good  system  of  common  schools  has  done  or  is  doing  its  appro- 
priate work.  And  outside  of  all  other  agendes,  the  Reform  School,  and  better 
than  that,  as  preventing  that  which  the  Reform  School  aims  to  correct  and  re* 
form — the  Indostrial  School  should  be  established  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
state,  to  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining  influence  of  parental 
authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  or  such  as 
are  abandoned  by  oiphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or 
example,  to  idle,  vidous  and  pilfering  habits,  are  found  banging  about  places  of 
public  resort,  polluting  the  air  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  to 
their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and 
originating  or  participating  in  eveiy  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot  Such  chil- 
dren can  not  safdy  be  gathered  into  the  public  schools:  and  if  they  are,  thdr 
▼agrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of  school  disdpline.  They  soon  be- 
come irregular,  play  truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  fit>m  that  time  thdr 
course  is  most  imiformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  pomt  to 
Teach. 

But  in  these— at  least  in  most  of  these  agendes  of  popular  education,  espe- 
cially in  that  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  plans  for  popular  improve- 
ment in  dties-— the  common  school— common  because  it  is  practically  open  lo 
and  enjoyed  by  all  as  bdng  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good  enough  for 
the  best— >in  such  common  schools,  our  cities  are  behind  some  of  equal  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  refinement,  in  other  states.  When  compared  with  many  dties 
and  villages  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  schools  are  properly 
organized  and  supported,  it  is  found  that  in  all  the  dties  and  large  village^  of 
thu)  state,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  attendance  in  the  public  school  is 
lees,  the  attendance  in  private  sdiools  greater,  the  appropriations  for  school  pur- 
poses smaller,  the  course  of  instruction  less  complete,  the  supervision  of  com- 
mittees less  constant  and  vigilfut^  and  the  interest  of  parents  and  the  communi- 
ties less  active  and  intelligent 

nfPROVBMENTB  DT  THX  ST8TB)C  OF  COUXOK  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  remarks  whkh  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Assembly,  I  dwdt  at  some  length  on  certain  apedfied  plans  of  improvement^ 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Legishiture  by  School  Visitors  in  their  reports, 
by  the  IHends  of  common  schools,  and  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. In  oonduding  this  communication,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  certain  fea- 
tures, which  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  incorporate  into  our  system  of  common 
schoola 

I.  The  territorial  organization  and  administrative  agendes  of  our  ocnunon 
schools,  should  be  made  more  simple  and  effident 

L  By  making  School  Societies  co-extenalve  with  the  limits  of  the  towns^  thus 
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ndadng  the  nnmber  of  ■odetiea,  and  bring^Dg  the  school  iatereet  direct  be- 
ibre  the  people  when  assembled  for  other  mnmcipol  purposes. 

2.  By  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts.  1.  By  abolSshmg  those  which 
con  not  maintain  an  efficient  school  even  with  the  extra  aid  from  the  state  and 
town.  2.  By  making  each  incorporated  city  and  borough  a  8c4iool  district  3. 
By  giving  facilities  and  holding  out  inducements  for  districts  to  oonsolidate  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  graded  system  of  schools. 

3.  By  blending  the  financial  and  supervisory  powers  and  duties  now  exer- 
cised  by  the  school  committee  and  board  of  visitors,  into  one  board  of  control 
for  a  society,  and  by  authorizing  districts  to  transfer  the  local  mangement  of 
their  district  schools  to  this  board. 

4.  By  extending  the  term  of  office  to  three  years  and  have  one-third  only 
elected  each  year. 

II.  The  means  provided  for  the  support  of  common  schools  should  be  in- 
creased, and  sliould  be  raised  and  appropriated  m  such  ways  as  to  awaken  the 
highest  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  secure  the  greatest  practica- 
ble equality  of  the  best  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

1.  The  sum  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  of  the  State  should  be  at  least 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  every  child  entitled  from  age  to  attend  school ; 
and  any  deficiency  in  the  School  Fund  should  be  supplied  from  the  civil  list 
fimds  of  the  State.  The  sum  should  be  certain,  and  large  enough  to  stimulate 
societies,  districts  and  parents,  to  corresponding  efforts  to  obtain  and  rightly 
i^ply  the  same. 

2.  Towns  or  societies  should  be  obliged  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  grand  list  an- 
nually, a  sum  at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
State,  excluding  the  income  of  the  town  deposite  fbnd,  the  whole  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

3.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  raised  by  tax  on  the  property 
of  towns,  should  be  designated  "  teaclier^s  money,"  and  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  teachers— and  should  be  drawn  from  the  town 
or  society  treasury  only  on  the  order  of  the  committee  of  the  society  in  favor 
of  the  teacher,  and  for  his  wages  only. 

4.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  town  or  society,  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  school  districts  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
in  school 

6.  Districts  and  societies  should  be  authorized  to  establish  a  rate  bill  or  tui- 
tion, to  be  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  children  at  school,  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  school,  and  in  no  way  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  diminish- 
ing to  each  family  according  to  the  number  of  children  attending  school  the 
same  term. 

6.  Every  district  should,  on  keeping  its  school  according  to  law  during  the 
year  previous,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  and  town  appropriation,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  employ  a  teacher  qualified  for  that  district^  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year. 

"7.  The  district  which  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  employ  good  teachers 
throughout  the  year,  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  means  and  population, 
should  receive  an  extra  allowance  (torn  the  town  treasury. 

III.  A  broad  and  liberal  system  of  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  State, 
to  provide  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  exclude  from  the  common 
schools  all  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  requisite  moral  character,  "  aptness 
to  teach  "  and  govern  children,  literary  attainments,  and  professional  experience. 

1.  The  law  must  provide,  that  districts  have  the  pecuniary  ability,  by  resour- 
ces within  themselves,  or  by  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  town  or  so- 
ciety, to  pay  the  market  value  of  good  teachers ;  and  to  continue  such  teachers 
in  the  same  school  tlirough  the  year.  There  are  in  the  State  not  more  than 
one  hundred  districts,  in  which,  from  the  small  number  of  scholars,  and  flrom 
the  withdrawal  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  for  field  or  household  work,  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year,  annual  schools  can  not  be  maintained,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts rcforred  to,  schools  could  be  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 
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1.  A  acale  of  ex^mipation,  and  oerliflcatos  bailed  on  the  same,  riunild  be  ep* 
tablislied,  confuating  of  at  least  three  grades.  The  first  and  lowest  shoold  en* 
title  tlie  holder  to  teach  in  a  certain  specified  school  or  district  for  one  year.  The 
second  should  bo  available  throughout  the  schools  of  a  country  for  two  yean, 
and  should  be  given  only  to  those,  who  in  addition  to  the  specified  examination, 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience.  The  third  should  be  good 
throughout  the  State,  and  for  at  least  three  years,  and  should  constitute  the 
highest  evidence  that  the  holders  possess  the  right  spirit,  character,  attamments^ 
and  practical  skill  for  the  highest  grade  of  school. 

3.  The  compensation  of  teachers  should  be  based  somewhat  on  the  grade  of 
certificate  held  by  them.  The  names  of  persons  holding  the  State  certificates, 
Bhould  be  from  time  to  time  published  in  tlie  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent 

4.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  the  examination  for  oertificates 
should  be  conducted  by  a  county  board,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  County 
Teacher's  Institutes.  This  would  be  an  additional  inducement  for  a  full  attend- 
ance of  all  teachers  who  wished  to  get  a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  as  well  as 
of  all  young  persons  who  propose  to  enter  the  profe^on. 

5.  Connected  with  the  plan  of  examination  and  certificates,  there  should  be 
a  county  system  of  school  inspection,  by  which  incompetent  and  unworthy 
members  shall  be  excluded  fh)m  the  profession. 

6.  To  make  the  above  provisions  truly  valuable  and  efficient,  opportunities 
now  provided,  and  institutions  and  agencies  now  established  by  which  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  right  spirit  and  character,  can  get  a  thorough 
professional  training,  must  be  continued,  enlarged  and  improved. 

rV.  Some  efficient  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  same  society,  and  in  all  the  societies,  at  least  of  the 
same  county,  by  the  action  of  either  a  State  or  County  Board. 

y.  Tlie  law  should  make  it  imperative  on  towns,  societies,  or  districts,  to  pro- 
Tide  suitable  school-houses,  furniture,  and  appendages  for  the  same,  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  a  school  libraiy ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  should 
be  authorized  to  take  land  for  school  purposes,  on  the  award  of  a  disinterested 
tribunal 

Let  these,  or  some  more  efficient  features,  be  engrafted  on  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  Connecticut  will  soon  occupy  again,  the  front  rank  in  the 
great  work  of  popuhur  education. 

Id  1851,  the  StiperinteDdent  of  Common  Schools  (Mr.  Barnard,) 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  ^  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour^ 
naly^  which  was  ^^  suspended  in  1842,  until  a  brighter  day  should 
dawn  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.^  The  subject  is  thus 
referred  to  in  his  Annual  Report,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1852. 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL  Ain)  THE  PUBUO  PRESS. 

As  a  convenient  mode  of  communicating  with  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  educational  improvement  in  difleront  sections  of  the  State,  and  as  an 
important  auxiliary  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  commencing  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  "  OonMcU- 
ad  Common  School  Journal^ 

As  announced  in  the  prospectus,  the  Journal  will  be  the  repository  of  all 
documents  of  a  permanent  value,  relating  to  the  history,  condition,  and  improve- 
ment of  public  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  the  State.  It 
will  contain  the  laws  of  the  State,  relating  to  schools,  with  such  forms  and  ex- 
pUnations  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  their  ad* 
ministration.  It  will  contain  suggestions  and  improved  plans  for  repairs,  con- 
BtructioQ  and  internal  amngement  of  school-houses.  It  will  aim  to  form,  en- 
courage, and  bring  forward  good  teachers;  and  to  enlist  tlie  active  and  inteU^ 
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gent  ooSpetfttkm  of  parents^  with  teaohera  and  committees  in  fhe  manngement 
and  iDBtruction  of  Bchools.  It  will  give  notice  of  all  local  and  general  meetings 
of  aasodationa  relating  to  public  sdiools,  and  publish  any  communications  re- 
specting their  proceedings.  It  will  give  information  of  what  is  doing  in  other 
states  Mid  countries,  with  regard  to  popular  education,  and  in  every  way  help 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  efficient  and  prudent  action  in  behalf  of  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  and  all  future  generatioua  in  the 
State. 

The  numbers  thus  far  published  of  the  current  volume  do  not  contain  the 
usual  variety  of  such  a  periodical,  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  &v.  Thomas  H.  GaU^det,  and  to  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  to 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  at  Hartford. 
Feeling  that  the  best  lights  of  my  own  mind  have  been  drawn  and  fed  from  his 
wise  counsels,  and  the  best  purposes  of  my  own  heart  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life,  I  could  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  placing 
before  school  officers  and  teachers  this  memorial  of  a  wise  educator,  and  an 
every-day  Christian  gentleman.  The  name  of  Gallaudet  will  ever  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  moral  treasure  of  Connecticut.  The  numbers  of  the  Journal  de- 
voted to  this  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  presented  to  such  members  of  the 
Assembly  as  will  apply  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  exdnsively  to 
the  promotion  of  educational  improvement,  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  interest 
the  conductors  of  our  newspaper  press  generally  to  introduce  into  their  columns, 
reports  and  discussions  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  our  common 
schools,  and  other  institutions  and  means  of  popular  education.  In  no  one  year 
has  so  much  educational  matter  been  spread  through  these  channels  before  the 
people  of  the  State.  For  the  uniform  courtesy,  with  which  all  applications,  on 
my  part  for  giving  publicity  to  notices  for  Institutes  and  lectures,  have  been 
met,  I  wish  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  Without  the  cordial  and 
general  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  State,  the  process  of  school  improve- 
ment will  be  slow  indeed. 

The  Superintendent  thus  speaks  of  his  operations  in  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, Lectures,  6sc^  in  his  '' Seventh  Annual  Report,  submitted 
May,  1852." 

TB1.CHSB8*  INSTITDTES. 

During  the  year,  nine  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  one  more  than  was  required  by  law,  and  for 
which  no  pecuniary  aid  was  received  from  the  State.  The  aggregate  attendance 
of  teachers  at  the  nine  Institutes,  was  about  nine  hundred.  Each  Institute  was 
opened  by  a  public  lecture  on  the  Monday  evening  of  the  week  for  which  it  was 
appointed,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  close  of  the  Friday  evening  follow- 
ing. The  exercises  during  the  day  were  devoted  to  the  famihar  exposition  of 
the  best  modes  of  classifying,  governing,  and  teaching  our  common  schools. 
At  each  Institute  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of 
popular  education  in  Connecticut,  intended  to  interest  parents,  children,  and  the 
community  generally,  as  well  as  teachers. 

Before  dismissing  tiiis  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  remark : — 

1.  The  value  of  this  class  of  meetings,  both  to  teachers  and  the  communities 
where  they  are  held,  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  not  an  intimation  has 
reached  me  from  any  quarter,  that  they  should  he  abandoned. 

2.  My  connection  with  Institutes  every  year  for  more  than  twelve  years  has 
satisfied  me  that  to  seoure  the  continued  interest  and  attendance  of  teachers  in 
this  class  of  meetings,  the  exercises  must  be  instructive  and  varied ;  the  persons 
conducting  the  exercises  and  delivermg  lectures,  must  have  a  reputation  which 
will  command  in  advance  the  confidence  of  the  best  teachers;  the  time  and 
place  for  each  Institute  must  be  judiciously  chosen,  and  the  wants  of  the  schools 
at  particular  periods  of  the  year  must  be  consulted. 
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3.  The  appiopriAtion  now  made,  viz.,  onljr  eighteen  dollan  on  the  arerage,  to 
secare  aasistanoe  in  instruction  and  lectures  at  each  Institute,  with  an  allowanoe 
for  printing  drculars,  and  the  travel  of  the  Superintendent^  is  altogether  inad- 
equate—thereby imposing  a  heavy  pecuniary  burden  on  the  Superintendent^ 
and  subjecting  public-spirited  individuals,  who  have  no  private  or  profeasional 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  to  great  sacrifices  of  time  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  State. 

4.  Interesting  and  profitable  as  these  Institutes  have  already  proved  to  teach- 
ers, the  schools,  and  the  community,  they  can  be  made  still  more  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  a  larger  attenduice  of  teachers  can  be  secured  during  each 
year,  and  more  phices  can  be  reached  and  blessed  by  th^r  influence^  if  the 
Superintendent  can  be  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  and  hold  as  many  of  this  daas 
of  meetings,  at  such  times  and  at  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  he  shall  deem 
best,  without  regard  to  county  lines  or  particular  months,  provided  he  has  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  attendance  of  at  least  forty  teachers,  and  provided  the 
expense  of  each  Institute  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  teacher  in  attendr 
anoe,  or  fifty  dollars  on  an  average  to  each  Institute. 

EDUCATIONAL  LBCTURES. 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  set  forth  in  my  Report  for  1860,  and  of  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  of  that  year,  I  have  continued  to  hold  mee^ 
ings  of  such  persons  as  were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  in  dif- 
ferent school  societies,  tor  fiuniliar  and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system, 
and  of  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  schoola  With  the 
oodperation  of  several  gentlemen,  aU  of  them  successful  teachers,  and  most  of 
them,  experienced  school  officers,  more  than  four  hundred  addresses  have  been 
delivered  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  But  for  the  Mure  of  certain  ap- 
pointments from  want  of  due  notice,  and  in  some  instances,  on  account  of  meet- 
mgs  for  other  objects  at  the  only  time  in  which  I  could  provide  an  address,  at 
least  one  address  would  have  been  delivered,  not  only  in  every  school  society, 
but  in  every  large  neighborhood.  The  expense  of  this  movement,  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly,  is  limited  to  three  dollars  for  each  society 
visited,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  persons 
employed.  For  this  trifling  expenditure,  an  impulse  of  a  most  salutary  and  &r 
reaching  character  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  school  improvement,  and  the 
results  are  even  now  visible  in  the  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of 
school  districts,  officers,  and  teachers. 

GOUNTT  nfSPSonoK. 

In  pursuing  this  plan  of  operations,  I  have  aimed  to  secure  not  only  an  ad- 
dress on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvement  of  common 
schools,  but  to  illustrate  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  some  of  ^e  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  of  county  inspection,  and  of  a  plan  of  reports  which  shall 
present  the  comparative  standing  of  the  schools  in  the  several  societies  of  the 
same  county.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  lecturere  were  requested  to  confer 
with  school  visitore  and  teachers,  to  visit  at  least  two  schools  in  each  society  in 
which  an  address  was  delivered,  and  after  completing  their  circuit  of  lectures 
and  visits,  to  present  a  report  of  their  doings,  and  the  results  of  their  obserra- 
tions  and  inquiries. 

ADDBBBSIB  BT  OLEBOTMBV. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  school  visita- 
tion, and  meetings,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  many  clergymen  have  addressed 
their  people  on  tibe  subject  at  appropriate  seasons.  It  is  difficult  fbr  me  to  see 
what  day  and  place  would  be  inappropriate  for  a  clergyman  to  address  parenta 
on  their  duties  as  to  the  education  of  children,  or  the  community  as  to  the  care 
and  improvement  of  their  schools.  It  is  due  to  the  dei^gy  of  Connecticut,  to 
say,  that  as  a  class  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  more  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  than  any  other  and  all  other  portions  of  the  community  to- 
gether, the  parents  of  the  children  at  school  not  excepted.    But  some  of  them 
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•an  BdH  find  room  for  more  Tigoroos  efforts,  and  not  weaiy  themselTes  in  weQ- 
doing. 

lasnxos  of  teachebs  with  theib  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  educational  lectures,  in  seyeral  towna,  meetings  of  all 
the  teachers  with  their  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  under  the 
audioes  of  the  school  risitors,  have  heen  held  with  the  most  gnitiiying  results. 
At  thefte  school  celebrations,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  ezerosee,  and 
studies  of  our  district  schools,  have  been  illustrated,  with  classes  of  children,  in 
contrast  with  the  methods  in  too  many  instances  pursued  by  teachers,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  opportunities  of  visiting  the  best  schools,  or  of  studying  and  prao- 
ticmg  the  art  of  teaching  under  tlie  direction  of  a  master  workman  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  class  of  meetings  and  exercises  have  been  held  mainly  by  that 
excellent  teacher  and  practicJ  lecturer,  Mr.  William  8.  Baker,  who  has  devoted 
the  entire  winter  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  by  lectureSi^ 
fiuniliar  visits  to  schools,  and  personal  interviews  with  teachers  and  parents. 

PROPOSED  MODinCATIOKS  OP  THE  SOHOOL  LAW. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
submitted  a  bill  for  an  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concern- 
ing Education,"  which  was  continued  to  the  present  session,  and  ordered  to  bo 
printed  with  the  laws  of  1861,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  To  aid  in  this  object,  I  caused  an  edition  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  with 
a  review  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  circulated 
among  school  officers  and  friends  of  educational  improvement  I  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  in  approval  of  all  the  main  features  of  this 
bill,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES  OOlIUnTEE  AND  VISITOBS. 

Sedikn  1  provides  for  a  union  in  one  committee,  of  the  powers  and  duties 
now  distributed  between  two  sets  of  officers.  This  simple  provision  will  bring 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  affairs  of  a  society  under  one  committee^ 
and  the  certificate  of  this  committee  as  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
employment  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  year  re* 
quired  by  law,  and  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools,  will  be  based  hereafter 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members,  and  not  on  the  general  dedarationa 
of  district  committees,  or  the  more  vague  supposition  that  the  schools  have 
been  kept  according  to  law. 

ABOLITION  OP  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES. 

SecUoM  2,  3,  and  4,  provide  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  our  school  system, 
with  the  consent  and  action  of  all  interested,  as  far  and  as  &8t  only  as  such  con 
sent  shall  be  given,  and  such  action  had,  to  its  original  territorial  organization. 
In  reference  to  the  policy  of  our  present  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the 
views  substantially  which  I  have  before  communicated  to  the  public.  {Sot  AnU^ 
p.  288.) 

GRADATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

To  enable  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  fh>m  their  attend 
anoe  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  succes- 
sion of  classes  and  schools  arranged  according  to  similarity  of  age,  standing, 
and  attainments,  under  teachers  possessing  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to 
each  grade  of  school    The  practice  has  liien  almost  universal  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  other  States  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
^  diviffion  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one  school  for  as 
*many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  (h>m  four  to  sixteen  years,  as  can 
be  gathered  in  flfom  certain  territorial  Umits,  into  one  apartment,  under  one 
tea<dier ;— a  female  teacher  in  summer,  and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.    The  dis- 
advantages of  this  practice,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are  great  and  manifold, 
liiere  is  a  large  amount  of  phydcal  suffering  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  great 
hindrances  m  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and  daases,  caused  by  crowd- 
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ing  the  oMer  and  yoanger  papQa  into  the  same  achool-room,  without  seats  and 
A^iitare  appropriate  to  either;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  sufifering  and  dis- 
comfort falls  upon  the  young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  conse- 
qoence,  acquire  a  distaste  to  studj  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  can  not  be  appropriate  and 
progressiyei  There  can  not  be  a  regular  course  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  pupila— «  series  of  processes,  each  adapted 
to  certain  periods  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  in- 
tended  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third ;  the  latter  always 
dependmg  on  ttie  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  progress 
already  niade. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  can  not  be  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both  classes.  If  it 
secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  ox  the  older,  it  will  press  with 
unwise  severity  upon  the  younger  pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical 
wants,  and  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order 
and  habits  of  study  of  the  more  advan<^  pupils,  by  the  firequent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences^  wMch  it  permits  and  requires  of 
the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  firom  the  alphabet  and  the  sunplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge^ to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a  variety  of  methods  of 
instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for,  which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in 
an  equal  degree,  in  the  same  teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with 
equal  success  m  the  same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by  a 
large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher  branches,  especially 
all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and  habits  of  abstraction, 
on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained 
by  many  pupils,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements,  and 
sounds.  The  recitations  of  thu  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfaotory 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explana- 
tion, and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

From  the  number  of  dass  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during 
each  half-day,  these  exercises  are  brie^  hurried,  and  of  little  practical  value. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book. 
Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place,  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done^ 
where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements 
of  each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  is  cultivated  and  tested ; 
where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated,  and 
additional  information  imparted ;  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse^  interest,  and  direct  its  opening 
powers — instead  of  all  this,  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  con- 
sists, on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  cUss,  in  regi^ar 
order  and  qmck  succession,  repeat  words  firom  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  of  aaying  their  lessons^  as  the  operation  is  most  significantly  described  by 
most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the  stand.  In  the  mean  time  the 
order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained,  and  the  general  business  must  go 
forward.  Little  chOdren,  without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and 
hands,  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  slill,  while  every  muscle 
is  aching  from  suppressed  activi^ ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set,  arithmeti- 
cal difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  received,  questions  an- 
swered, whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or  less  of  extempore  dis- 
cipline administerML  Were  it  not  a  roost  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did 
it  not  involve  the  deadening,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  inmiortal  facul- 
ties and  noble  sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  whid)  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  di- 
verting fkroe  than  an  ordinaiy  session  of  a  large  public  school,  whose  chaotic 
and  duoordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced  to  system  by  a  proper  dassifica- 
ti<HL  The  teacher,  at  least  the  conscienfiious  teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a 
farce  to  him.  Compelled  to  huny  ftom  one  study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  methods  altogether  distinct^— ftom  one  redtation  to  another,  equally 
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brief  and  unsatiB&ctoiy,  one  requiring  a  livelinefls  of  manner,  which  he  does  not 
feel  and  can  not  assume,  and  the  other  cloeenefls  of  attention  and  abetraotion  of 
thought,  which  he  can  not  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,— 
from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on  him  at  the  same  time,— 4ia 
goes  through  the  same  circuit,  day  after  day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching 
heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a  dose  with  a  feeling,  tliat  with  all  his  diligrenoe 
and  fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  dassiflcation  of  schools,  arising 
from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  employing  one  teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and 
different  teachers  each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  laige  dis- 
trict school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school  term.  His  experience 
is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does  not  come  into  the  school  until  after 
an  interval  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has 
left  the  town  or  State.  The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their 
parents,  is  unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business:  in  consequence  chaos  oomee 
bade  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded  by  the  introduction  of 
new  b^ks,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach  from  the  books  in  which  he 
studied,  or  which  be  has  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  many  teachers  can  not 
teach  profitably  from  any  other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is 
going  through  the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them  are 
put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while  others  are  pushed 
forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  prepared;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  months,  the  school  relapses  into  chaos.  There  is  a  constant  change,  but 
no  progress. 

This  want  of  system  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers  go  on  from  term  to 
term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  involve  any  other  interest  in 
■peedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was  not  provision  made  for  finesh  material  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and  counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at 
least  obviate^  the  injury  done.  What  other  business  of  sodety  could  escape 
utter  wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  prindple  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  a  succes- 
sion of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them  trained  to  the  details  of 
the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without  any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor,  or  any  well  settled  plan  of  his  own  I  The  public  school  is  not  an 
anomaly,  an  exception,  among  the  great  interests  of  sodety.  Its  success  or 
&ilure  depends  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions;  and  if  com- 
plete fitilure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions,  it  is  because 
every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of  children  to  be  experimented 
upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond  the  reiEich  of  bad  school  instruction  and 
discipline ;  and  because  the  minds  of  some  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion 
of  each  day,  left  to  the  action  of  tfadr  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly 
Influences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring  a  large  number  of 
similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  advance- 
ment, under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifications,  and  shall  enable  these  teachers 
to  act  upon  numbers  at  once,  for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward 
effectually  together,  in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  daasification,  dther  of  the  sdioola 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school,  is  equality  of  attain- 
ments, which  will  generally  include  those  of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have 
gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground,  or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same 
point  of  attainment  in  several  studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute, 
whenever  their  number  will  authorize  it,  one  school  These  again  should  be 
arranged  in  different  classes,  for  it  is  sddom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  dass  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of  school 
Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  promoted  from  a  school  of  a 
lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being  found  qualified  in  certam  studies,  it 
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is  seldom  that  any  considerable  number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard 
of  scholarship  in  all  their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  diffeiv 
enc  progress,  in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower  in 
another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in  different  classes 
no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have  made,  or  can  make  less 
progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  subjects  in  a  superficial  manner,  to  ao- 
oommodate  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  others.  Although  equality  of  at- 
tainment should  be  regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  age,  and  other  circmnstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  fh>m  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and  not  his  faulty 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  litUe  children,  although  their  a^> 
tainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This  step  would  mortify  and  discourage 
hiuL  In  such  extreme  cases,  that  arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the 
individual  the  greatest  chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  him- 
self and  hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  applicatioo  and  obedience. 
Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences  of  individuals,  especially 
among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable  destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes 
into  the  requisition  of  study  more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when 
led  onward  by  the  heart;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations 
to  Aiture  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  powerful  motive 
to  effort 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further  in  this  connection.  The 
extent  to  which  the  gradation  and  classification  of  schools  shall  be  carried,  in 
any  town,  society  or  district,  will  depend,  and  the  number  of  classes  reduced  in 
any  school  will  depend  on  the  compactness,  numbers,  or  other  circumstances  of 
the  population,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  each  school 
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SecUon  5.  provides  for  the  assessment  of  a  property  tax  m  each  school  so- 
ciety for  the  support  of  common  schools.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional resources  in  each  school  district  and  society  to  maintain  such  common 
schools  as  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  requires. 

Without  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  sufficient  to  provide  good  school- 
houses,  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  supervision,  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  spools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
law,  however  perfect  in  other  respects.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
support  of  public  instruction.  As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
need  it  most,  for  themselves  or  their  children, — as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice 
and  a  short-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent 
in  every  child,  but  which  the  child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest  both 
public  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  un- 
just to  leave  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  re- 
sources which  individuals,  and  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinary 
motives,  will  provide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few,  and  the 
uneducated  many.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history.  The  leading 
object  should  be,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede  the 
proper  efforts  of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus 
provided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the 
varying  circumstances  of  Ikmilies  and  local  communities  will  admit  If  brought 
to  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  education  will  be 
found  deficient  Tlie  schools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance,  and 
^e  children  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  inequalities  of  school 
privilege.  As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  funds  have  increased 
the  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  societies  and  districts,  have  diminished 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  At  first,  towns  and  societies  were  released  fh>m 
the  legal  obligation  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  school  purposes ;  and  with  this 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  which  commenced  with  our  existence  as  a  peo- 
ple, ahnost  immediately  ccMcd.    The  practice  of  parental  contribution  toward 
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fhe  expenses  of  the  sohoolf  for  board  of  the  teacher,  fbel,  and  other  incidental 
expeneea,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
Tear,  was  graduallj  relaxed,  until  in  a  nwjority  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation 
at  which  a  young  -  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  business^  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  derived  from 
the  state  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — ^is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  families,  that  teachers  with  any  degree  of 
self-res^^ct,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mcKle  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  societiee^ 
and  the  right  even  is  diputed  and  denied. 

DISTBIBUnOK  or  SCHOOL  MONBT  ACOOBDIKO  TO  ATTEimANCB. 

SecUon  6  contemplates  the  application  of  a  new  principle  to  the  distribution 
among  the  several  districts,  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This  principle  recognizes  the  number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance,— the  number  who  actually  attend  school, — not  the  number 
which  should  be  there, — as  the  true  basis  of  distribution.  The  alteration  herein 
proposed  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  school  oflS- 
cers  in  the  oountiy.  The  commissioner  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  (Hon.  S.  &.  Randall,)  introduces  this  feature 
with  the  following  remarks : 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  by  the  town  super- 
intendent among  the  several  reporting  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  »U8»- 
her  of  piqnls  actuaUy  amending  the  schools  therein,  and  the  average  length  of 
time  they  shall  have  so  attended,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher's  authentica- 
ted lists.  The  existing  system  of  apportionment,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years, 
not  only  seems  unwarranted  by  any  sound  principle  of  distribution,  but  operates 
with  gross  inequality  and  injustice  in  very  many  sections  of  the  country.  In 
city  and  village  and  manu&cturing  districts,  its  inevitable  effect  is  to  enhance 
the  amount  of  public  money  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  absolutely  need  it 
The  funds  contributed  and  authorized  by  the  State  should  be  equitably  and 
fSUrly  distributed,  with  a  view  ooielj  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  partici- 
pate in  Uie  privileges  which  they  are  designed  to  secure.  Why  should  a  dis- 
trict, where  the  greater  portion  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments,  or  in  attendance  at  private 
and  select  schools,  or  not  attending  any,  receive  a  share  of  this  fund  correspond- 
ing, not  to  the  number  actually  availing  themselves  during  any  portion  of  the 
year  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  but  to  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  they  have  ever  attended  a  day  or  not,  while  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict where,  perhaps,  every  child  is  kept  at  school  fbr  six  or  eight  months  of 
every  year,  its  distributive  share  is  barely  sujfficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  sum  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lowest  dass  of  teac^rs?  By  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution,  a  direct  and  very  poweiful  in- 
ducement is  held  out  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  district 
school  of  the  greatest  number  of  children^  and  for  the  longest  possible  terms. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  equitable  arrangement,  far  outwei^^  in 
the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  flrom  the  comparative  &dlities  for  regular  attendance  afforded  by  dtiea 
and  villages  over  those  of  the  country  districts.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  believed 
the  average  attendance  in  the  hitter  is  mudi  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
latk>n,  than  the  former;  but  even  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  the  greater  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  longer  the  average  term  of  such  at- 
tendance, whether  in  the  city  or  country^  the  more  liberal  should  be  the  allow- 
ance of  the  public  money «" 
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To  obTlate  an7  u^ostioe  whidi  ib%  small  diatiicts  miglit  safllar,  it  is  prorlded 
that  eveiy  diatrict  shall  reoeiYe  a  sam  at  least  sofflcient  to  keep  a  oommon 
school  for  the  minimom  length  of  time  roqaired  hj  law.  The  operation  of  this 
role  in  time^  probably  will  be  to  diminish  the  nomber  of  Yeiy  small  districta 
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Seciiim  11  authorises  the  saperintendent  of  common  schools  to  iqppoint  one  or 
more  persons  to  visit  school  societies  and  districts  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, giving  and  receiving  information  and  suggestions  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  oommon  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
duties,  the  persons  thus  appointed  are  authorized  to  grant  to  those  teachers^ 
with  whose  examination  and  success  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  schoolroom 
as  observed  bjr  them  in  their  visits  to  the  school  they  are  satisfied,  a  oertiflcate 
of  qualification  which  shall  be  good  for  two  years. 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  this  new  feature  of  school  inspection  in  our  flj»> 
tem  can  not  exceed  by  this  law  three  dollars  to  each  society  visited,  or  six  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-one  dollars,  provided  eveiy  society  is  reached.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  impropriates  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Education,  fer  the  employment  of  two  agents,  '*to 
labor  among  the  people,  arouse  their  attention,  propose  improvements  in  all  the 
practical  details  of  applying  school  money,  of  arranging  districts,  and  of  build- 
ing houses,  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  converting  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies either  into  public  schools,  or  auxiliaries  to  them ;  attend  public  meetings^ 
and  conventions  of  teachers,  advising  with  school  committers,  and  visiting 
schools  and  aiding  teachers,  by  their  suggestions."  Some  of  the  objects  hero 
specified,  and  aimed  at  in  the  sections  under  consideration  have  been  already 
realized  in  this  State  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  under  the  plan  of  leo- 
tures  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  1860,  oonmiented  on  in  my  report  for  this 
and  last  year.  The  following  suggestions  were  contained  in  my  special  report^ 
accompanying  the  report  of  county  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  are  re- 
peated as  expressing  my  present  views  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  bilL 

The  want  of  an  official  authority, — the  narrow  sphere  of  action, — and  the 
brief  period  of  time  which  each  county  lecturer,  with  the  oompensation  allowed, 
(which  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  trevel,)  will  be  able  to  give 
to  the  work,  will,  of  course,  make  a  broad  difference  in  the  result  of  this  plan, 
from  that  of  a  system  of  county,  or  senatorial  district  inspection,  which  might 
easily  be  fitmied,  and  which  should  include  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  common  school,  of  every  grade, — ^the  granting  of 
oertifioates  of  qualification,  graduated  according  to  the  attainments,  experience, 
and  practical  koowledge  of  each  candidate,  and  subject  to  be  revoked  by  the 
authority  granting  the  same,  on  evidence  of  inefficiency  or  unworthines8,^he 
personal  visit  at  least  twice  a  year  to  every  school  in  the  circuit,  in  which  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  both  by  the  teacher  and  inspector,  and  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  answers, — a  personal  knowledge  of  every  teacher  aikl  every 
school, — a  iamiliar  conference  for  one  day  and  evening,  with  all  the  teachers  <h 
a  town,  at  least  once  during  each  season  of  schooling,  and  with  all  the  teachen 
of  a  county,  for  one  week,  in  each  year,— at  least  one  public  address  in  each 
town,  after  due  notice^  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in. 
respect  to  school-houses,  the  attendance  of  chiklren  at  school,  the  length  of  the 
time  the  several  schools  are  taught  during  the  year,  the  compensation  paid  to 
teachers,  the  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  in  the  whole  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  particulars,  shall  be  set  forth  and  fortified  by  statements  made 
by  locaX  committees,  and  extracts  from  the  records  of  personal  visits  to  the 
sdiool,— a  conference  onoe  a  year  with  the  several  offioeis  of  the  several  towns 
and  districts  who  may  choose  to  come  together,  on  due  notice^  for  oonsultatioii 
respecting  books,  teachers,  apparatus,  Ac,— and  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  embracing  their  own  doings,  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
each  town,  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in  all  the  essential  points 
in  the  condition  of  public  scbods,  and  plans  and  suggostionafoi  improving  th0 
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organkfttion,  administFation,  instnietioii,  and  diadpline  of  the  achoola.  Until 
Bome  such  system  of  inspection  can  be  put  into  operation,  there  will  be  no  in- 
dependent and  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of  teachers;  no  respon- 
aibility  to  public  opinion,  pressing  on  local  sdiool  committees  and  teachers ;  no 
persons  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently  well  informed  and  at  leisure  to  devise 
and  suggest  plans  of  improvement,  and  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  same ;  no 
diffusion  of  new  ideas ;  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others ;  no  rivalry 
for  improvement ;  no  progress. 

Experience  has  shown,  in  every  country,  where  a  system  of  inspection,  em- 
bracing the  above  features  has  been  tried  and  which  adds  to  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  details  of  managing  one  or  a  small 
number  of  schools,  the  constant  and  regular  visits  of  a  person  of  Imown  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  skill  in  the  business  of  education,  and  acting- with  an  inde- 
pendence of  local  appointment  and  influence,  although  clothed  with  no  other 
authority  beyond  that  of  giving  friendly  advice  and  cooperation,  and  of  making 
public  whatever  of  deficiency  and  of  excellencies  he  may  observe  in  his  visits, 
that  life  and  vigor  are  given  to  the  admmistration  of  a  school  system.  Children, 
teachers,  committees,  and  parents,  all  share  the  impulse  and  the  benefits  of  sug- 
gestions and  hints  thrown  out  in  private  conversation,  and  in  the  public  ad- 
dresses and  reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  make.  No  dass  ot 
persons  with  us  will  be  more  anxious  to  receive  the  visits  of  an  intelligent, 
devoted,  and  impartial  inspector,  or  to  welcome  his  counsel  and  cooperation, 
than  faithfbl  teachers. 

OBRTIFIOATE  OF  QUALIFICATION  TO  TEACH. 

The  certificate  or  diploma  of  a  school  teacher  should  be  worth  something  to 
him,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  to  parents  and  local  committees  who 
may  not  have  the  requisite  time  and  qualifications  to  examine  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  classify,  teach,  and  govern  a  school  It 
Bhould,  therefore,  be  granted  by  a  committee,  composed  of  one  or  more  persona 
competent  to  judge,  from  having  a  practical  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects and  points  to  which  an  examination  should  be  directed,  and  above  all,  of 
what  constitutes  aptness  to  teach,  and  good  methods  of  classification,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline.  The  person  or  committee  should  be  so  appointed  and  occupy 
such  a  local  position  as  to  remove  the  granting,  withholding  or  annulling  of  a 
oertificate  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  or  all  fears  of  personal  consequences. 
A  diploma  should  mark  the  grade  of  school  which  the  holder,  after  due  exam- 
ination, is  judged  qualified  to  teach,  and  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a 
classification  of  diplomas.  The  first  granted,  and  the  only  one  which  should  be 
granted  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  had  at  the  time  some  experience  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  practical  duties  of  teaching,  should  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in 
the  particulw  school  for  which  he  has,  or  is  about  to  apply,  and  which  should 
be  specified  in  the  diploma.  Before  granting  such  a  diploma,  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  should  be  known  to  the  person  or  board  granting  the  same.  After 
a  suocessfiil  trial  for  one  term  in  this  school,  an  mdorsement  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate  to  this  effect^  might  give  that  certificate  currency  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  town,  where  committees  and  parents  could  themselves  know  or  judge  of 
his  attainments,  character,  and  skill  as  a  teacher.  A  diploma  of  the  second 
degree  should  not  be  granted  until  after  a  more  rigorous  and  extended  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  has  been  held,  and  the  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of 
Bucoessftd  teaching  can  be  adduced.  This  examination  should  cover  all  the 
studies  pursued  in  common  schools,  of  every  grade,  except  in  public  high 
schools,  in  cities  and  large  villages.  This  oertificate  should  be  gwd  for  any 
town  in  the  county  for  which  it  is  granted.  After  three  years  of  successM 
teaching,  teachers  who  have  received  the  first  and  second  certificates,  may  apply 
for  the  third,  which  should  be  granted  only  by  a  board  composed  of  the  inspec- 
tors or  exammers  in  two  or  more  counties.  7%is  certificate,  until  annulled, 
should  exempt  the  holder  from  all  local  and  annual  examinations,  and  be  good 
•for  every  school,  so  for  as  entitling  the  holder  to  be  paid  out  of  any  public 
-Ainds.  Every  certificate  should  be  based  on  satis&ctory  evidence  of  good  moral 
•efaanter,  and  unexceptionable  conduct^  and  every  teacher  who  proves  himself 
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unworthy  of  the  profession  \>y  criminal  or  immoral  acts,  shonld  have  his  cer- 
ficate  publicly  annulled.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  incompetent  persons 
from  gaining  admismon  into  the  profession,  and  ezdude  such  as  prove  them- 
selves unworthy  of  its  honors  and  compensation.  Every  board  of  examination 
shoold  be  composed  of  working  school  men,— of  persons  who  have  been  prac- 
tical teachers^  or  shown  their  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  profession  by  their  works.  Every  examination  should  be 
conducted  botii  by  oral  and  written  questions  and  answers, — should  be  held 
only  at  regular  periods,  which  should  be  designated  in  the  law,  and  the  examina- 
tion papers,  and  record  of  the  doings  of  eyery  meeting  should  be  properly  kept 
and  preserved.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  certificates  of  the 
second  and  third  degree,  should  be  published  annually,  in  the  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  teachers  whose  certificates 
have  been  annulled  for  criminal  or  immoral  conduct  A  portion  of  the  public 
school  money  in  eadi  town  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  teacher,  according  to 
the  grade  of  oertLftcate  he  may  hold. 

TBUAKOT— INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL. 

There  are  other  sections  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  of  scaroely  less  im- 
portance than  those  already  commented  on — such  as  that  empowering  any  dty 
to  pass  all  necessary  ordinances  and  by-laws  with  suitable  fines  and  penalties, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  provision  and  arrangement  concerning  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  are  growing  up  in  truancy,  without  the 
'benefit  of  the  education  provided  in  our  common  s(£o<d8,  and  without  any  regu- 
ha  and  lawfiil  occupation.  My  views  of  the  necessity  of  some  more  provident 
and  efficient  measures  to  reach  and  elevate  and  save  this  nqpidly  increashig  class 
of  children,  have  been  repeatedly  spread  before  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  annual  report  of  this  department  for  1860. 
In  the  Appendix  to  that  document,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  broad  and 
th(xx)ughly  benefldal  results  which  have  followed  the  kind  of  action  contem* 
]dated  in  Section  16  of  this  bill,— especially  firom  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools  in  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 


The  proviffions  in  Sections  19  and  20  to  secure  a  uniformity  and  adequate  and 
economical  supply  of  books  in  all  the  sdiools  of  the  same  county,  will  get  rid 
of  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  improvement  in  the  schoola  Touching,  as  it 
does,  the  pockets  of  the  people^  there  is  no  lack  of  complaint  fivm  every  quar- 
ter of  the  State  of  the  evil  of  a  perpetual  change  of  text-books.  With  a  few 
remarks  on  other  topics,  I  will  bring  this  report  to  a  dose. 

The  Superintendent's  Report  for  1852,  closes  with  the  following 
remarks  on  the  origin  and  inflaence  of 

PBTVATB  SOHOOLB. 

Another  year's  observation  and  inquiry  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  before  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  origin,  and  influence  oa  private  or  select  schools.  They  grow, 
m  most  instances,  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  common  schools— the 
small,  dilapidated,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  school-house— the  neglect  of  all 
the  appliances  to  secure  modesty  of  behavior,  and  oonrect  peraonal  habits  in 
children — the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers— the  constant  diange  of  even 
good  teachers,  when  such  are  employed  for  a  season — the  superficial  attain- 
ments and  limited  course  of  instruction  embraoed  in  a  m^jori^  of  the  district 
schools :  for  these  and  similar  causes,  those  parents  who  know  what  a  good 
education  is,  or  feel  the  want  of  such  an  education  in  themsdves,  and  are  detei^ 
mined  to  provide  it  for  their  children  at  any  expense,  wittidrew  their  diildrcoi 
fix>m  the  district  school,  and  set  up  or  patronize  existing  private  schools.  This 
is  the  origin  of  nine-tenths  of  the  small  primary  schools,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  academies  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  public  school,  deprived  of 
the  chfldren  and  infiuence  of  those  fomilies,  and  left  to  them  who  are  content 
with  things  as  they  were  forty  yean  ago^  or  who  believe  that  a  munificent 
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school  fluid  will  educate  children  wifhoat  the  aid  of  good  sdiool-honaei^  teach- 
ers who  are  teachens,  and  the  supenriaion  which  eveiy  other  department  of 
busineaa  receirea — ^langoiahea,  or  at  least  remams  stationarj.  I  have  no  heaita- 
tion  in  saying  that  tl^  extent  to  whidi  prirate  schools  of  diiTerent  grades  are 
now  patronised  by  wealthy  and  educated  families,  is  at  once  the  most  satis&c- 
toxy  proof  of  the  low  condition  of  the  pablic  schools,  and  the  most  formidable 
hindrance  to  their  rapid  and  permanent  improyement.  It  draws  off  the  means 
and  the  parental  and  pablic  interest  which  are  requisite  to  make  good  public 
schools,  and  conyerts  them,  in  some  places  avowedly,  into  schools  for  the  poof, 
as  tho\]^h  in  a  state  which  justly  boasts  of  its  equal  privileges,  there  was  one 
kind  of  education,  or  one  daiss  of  schools  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor. 

It  dassifles  society  at  the  root,  by  assorting  children  according  to  the  wealth, 
education,  or  outward  circumstances  of  their  parents,  into  different  schools;  and 
educates  children  of  the  same  neighborhood  differently  and  unequaly.  These 
differences  of  culture,  as  to  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  tastes  and  habits^ 
begun  in  childhood,  and  strengthened  by  differences  in  occupation,  which  are 
determined  mainly  by  early  education,  open  a  real  chasm  between  members  of 
tiie  same  society,  broad  and  deep,  which  equal  laws,  and  political  theories  can 
not  dose.  True  it  is  that  many  persons  who  were  doomed  to  an  inferior  and 
imperfect  school  education,  make  up  for  these  disadvantages  in  after  lifo  by 
force  of  native  talent  and  self-training;  and  many  others  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  privileges  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  at  sdiool,  are  ruined 
by  the  &lse  notions  of  superiority  engendered  and  fostered  by  private  scfaoola. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  common  sdiool  system  of  Connecticut  can 
be  made  not  only  to  occupy  the  place  it  once  did  ia  the  regards  of  all  men,  and 
become  the  main  reliance  of  all  classes  of  the  community  for  the  elementary  edu- 
cation of  children — but  that  the  schools  established  under  that  system  can  be 
made  so  good,  within  the  range  of  studies  which  it  is  desirable  to  embrace  in 
them,  that  wealth  can  not  purdiase  better  advantages  in  private  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  so  cheap  as  to  be  withm  reach  of  the  poorest  child.  It  will 
be  a  bright  day  for  the  Stote^  and  a  pledge  of  our  future  progress  and  harmony 
as  a  people,  when  the  children  of  the  ridi  and  poor  are  found  more  generally 
than  they  now  are,  side  by  side  in  the  same  school,  and  on  the  same  play-ground, 
without  knowing  or  caring  for  any  other  distinction  than  such  as  ii^ustry, 
capacity,  or  virtue  may  make.  I  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  this  better 
state  of  things  realized,  until  the  support  of  the  common  schools  is  made  to  rest 
in  part  on  the  property  of  the  whole  community,  and  until  the  causes  which 
now  make  private  schools  to  some  extent  necessary,  are  removed.  As  long  aa 
the  mfgorily  of  a  school  sodety  or  town  are  content  with  a  single  school  in 
each  district,  for  children  of  every  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  every  variety  of 
study,  and  as  long  as  the  minority  oi  a  district  are  content  to  pack  away  their 
children  in  such  school-houses  as  may  be  found  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  districts  of  the  State ;  to  employ  one  teacher  in  summer  and  another  in 
winter,  and  not  the  same  teacher  for  two  summers  or  two  winters  in  succession; 
and  to  employ,  for  even  the  shortest  period,  teachers  who  have  no  experienoe, 
and  no  special  training  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  duties;  so  long  will  it  be 
the  duty  of  such  parenU  as  know  what  a  good  educalion  is*  or  have  fdt  the 
want  of  it  in  themselves,  and  are  aUe  and  willing  to  make  sacrifioes  to  secure 
it  for  their  children,  to  provide  or  patronize  private  sdiools.  But  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  such,  because  their  own  childre»  are  provided  with  attractive,  commo- 
dious, and  healthy  school-houses^  with  well  trained  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  good  books,  to  go  to  the  district  m^MooL  meeting  to  vote  down  every  pro- 
position to  build  a  new  scbool-house,  or  to  repair  a  dilapidated,  repulsive,  un- 
healthy old  one— to  supply  the  same  with  fbel,  and  all  proper  appendages  and 
acoommodationa— -to  em^rfoy  a  good  teaebei  for  a  suitable  period  of  the  year — 
or  to  purchase  a  small  library,  by  which  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  good 
books  may  be  made  available  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  progress  of 
school  improvement,  dependent  as  it  is  on  so  maoy  influMiees  and  oomplex  fai- 
terests,  is  slow  and  difficult  eaojigh  under  the  laost  fitvosaMe  circumstances; 
but  when  it  is  opposed,  or  even  not  aided^  not  only  by  those  into  whose  souls 
the  iron  of  avarice  has  entered,  and  by  others,  who,  not  having  enjoyed  or  folt 
the  want  of  superior  advantages  themselves^  are  satisfied  that  what  was  good 
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•noogh  ttxt  them  hrty  yem  ago  I0  good  enough  fi>r  their  childrea  noW|  but  hj 
tboee  who  have  abown  their  opinion  of  the  neceaaity  of  improyement  by  with> 
drawing  their  own  childrea  from  the  eommon  achoola,  it  ia  a  hopeleaat  deapair- 
ing  woric  indeed. 

In  the  ^^Sighik  Annual  Beport  af  the  St^ferintmdmi  of  Cbmmoii 

SchooU^  aabmitted  to  tbe  General  Aaaembly  b  May,  1853. 

sumcAKT  or  pbogbeddtos  or  supnuimiiDBHT,  1868-^. 

Inatitatea  or  (Sonventiona  of  Teachers  have  been  held  in  ten  dLSTerent  towna^ 
located  in  the  eight  coonUea,  each  Institute  continuing  in  aesaion  five  daya,  or 
fat  an  aggregate  term  of  flf^  daya,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  one  thoueand 
teachers  of  our  common  achoola.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  teachera  have 
been  finrnd  willing  to  incur  expenae  and  demote  time  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
tiea  of  professional  training  provided  by  the  Saate,  at  New  Britain.  In  nine 
diflbrent  localitiea  teachers  have  associated  tfaemaelvea  together  under  either  a 
town  or  county  organization,  to  diacusa  queationa  relatine  to  the  daasiflcation, 
iaatmction,  and  diadpline  of  their  schoola.  Two  hundred  and  aeventy-flve  ad- 
drosBOB  have  been  delivered,  to  my  Imowledge^  principally  in  the  evening:  to 
parenta,  teacbera  and  youth,  who  were  diapoaed  to  come  together  in  more  tiian 
ane  hundred  different  aodetiee^  on  public  notice^  on  topica  connected  with  the 
oondition  and  improvement  of  popular  educaticm  in  the  State.  Upwards  of 
4>rty  gatheringa  of  acholars  and  teacbera  from  two  or  more  achools,  have  been 
held  in  as  many  aodetiea,  for  public  ezerdaea  calculated  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  oidinaiy  operationa  of  the  public  achoola.  Beaide  a  large  number  of  re- 
porta,  addreeeea)  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  libraries,  school-housesi 
and  achools,  which  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  among  achool  officers) 
tsachers,  and  parenta,  more  than  the  usual  apace  haa  been  given  to  the  discus- 
akm  oC  these  aubjecia  in  the  public  preaa.  In  aiding  in  these  and  other  wayiL 
and  especially  by  personal  interviews  and  written  communications  with  school 
oiBoers  and  teacbera,  who  have  called  on  me  for  advice  and  cooperation,  as  to 
building  acbool-houaes,  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  certain  requirements  ot 
the  achool-law,  the  daasiflcation  and  regulation  of  achoola,  the  eatiii>lishment  of 
libraries,  the  selection  of  apparatus,  the  forfeiture  of  school  money,  and  the  aet- 
tlement  of  local  differenoea  before  they  had  ripened  into  neighborhood  quarrel^ 
I  have  labored  to  carry  out  the  object  of  my  appointment  In  the  diacmarge  of 
tbeae  dutiea,  I  have  written  during  the  paat  year  over  five  hundred  lettersi  and 
had  more  than  that  number  of  personal  oonsultationa. 

Theee  labors  have  been  cheerfiilly  perfiNrmed  at  aU  times,  without  regard  to 
aOoe  houra,  and  although  they  have  been  abundant,  and  it  ia  believed,  eroctive, 
they  have  made,  from  their  very  nature^  but  littie  public  diaplay. 

The  legitimate  reaulta  of  these  and  ahnilar  labors  oontinued  through  tiie  paat 
eight  years,  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  improved  achool-houses,  with  their 
attractive  appearance^  large  play-grounda,  and  convenient  flimiture, — in  a  grada- 
tkm  of  achoola  in  the  dtiea  and  large  villages^  and  eapedally  in  the  organization 
af  common  achoola  of  a  higher  order, — in  the  permanent  employment  and  ade- 
Viete  compenaation  of  well  qualified  teachen^— in  the  more  qrstematic  discharge 
of  the  important  dutiea  of  examining  candidatea  fiur  teachers,  prescribmg  text- 
books, visiting  schools,  and  preparing  reporta  on  their  condition  and  improve- 
Bent  by  achool  viaitor%-- and  in  the  more  active,  intelligent  and  liberal  interest 
tzhibited  Yny  parenta,  and  the  public  generally,  m  the  whole  subject  of  educa- 
tion. As  an  unerring  index  of  thia  mtereat^  it  may  be  mentioned  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  direct  tax  tat 
•onmion  achool  purpoeea,  principally  by  diatricta,  in  tasa  than  twenty  sdiool 
aociotioa  more  than  four  timea  the  amount  raiaed  hi  the  whole  State  hi  any  one 
year  prior  to  1848. 

STAn  VOBMAL  SOBOOEb 

The  third  year  of  the  operationa  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  New  Britain, 
doaed  on  the  16th  of  April  last,  under  the  moat  gratifying  indicationa  of  present 
end  fixture  auooeas  and  usefuhiesa.    Five  hundred  and  nhieteen  pupils  have 
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been  oonnected  with  the  institution  since  it  opened  on  the  13th  of  Kay,  1860 — 
representing  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-oii* 
school  societies.  AU  of  these  pupils  were  benefited  to  some  extent  by  the  in- 
struction of  the  school,  and  the  opportunities  of  observation  and  practice  en- 
Joyed  there;  and  they  have  since  been  employed  in  more  than  six  hundred  dif- 
ferent school  districts  scattered  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  towna» 
and  more  than  half  of  the  school  societies  of  the  State.  The  officers  of  the 
Normal  School,  Rev.  T.  D.  F.  Stone,  and  Prof  D.  N.  Gamp,  in  addition  to  their 
labors  at  New  Britain,  have  assisted  in  conducting  thirty  Institutes,  or  Conven- 
tions of  Teachers  in  different  counties^  and  have  addressed  evening  meetings  of 
teachers  and  parents  in  more  than  one  hundred  school  societies.  In  these  ways 
the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  widely,  strongly,  and  directly  fell 
on  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  of  the  State,  and  has  thus  far  met  all 
reasonable  expectations  and  opinions  of  its  friends.  It  is  believed  that  no  in- 
stitution in  the  country  has  in  the  same  length  of  time^  reached  more  schools^ 
teachers,  and  parents,  by  its  effects. 

At  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  in  November,  1852,  Mr.  Stone  resigned  the  office 
of  Associate  Principal,  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  Principal  of  the  Quincy  Grrammar 
School,  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  No  man  can  labor  more  indefiitiga- 
bly  and  enthusiastically  for  the  interest  of  the  institution,  or  the  cause  of  school 
improvement  in  the  State,  than  did  the  late  Associate  Principal,  fh>m  the  first 
hour  of  his  appointment;  and  the  Trustees  accepted  his  resignation,  because  he 
believed  that  the  beet  good  of  the  school  would  be  promoted  thereby,  and  that 
he  could  work  more  sucoessfblly  in  other  fields  of  labor.  In  his  successor,  Hr. 
Philbrick,  the  trustees  have  found  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  leave  a  more 
lucrative,  and  in  point  of  residence,  a  more  desirable  post,  for  one  in  which  he 
and  his  friends  believed  he  would  have  a  wider  field  of  usefblness.  He  has  en- 
joyed and  improved  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  his  experience  as 
a  teacher  for  fifteen  years  has  been  exclusively  in  common  or  public  schools^ 
from  the  district  school  to  the  highest  grade  of  common  schools  known  in  New 
England,  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  cooperating  with  teachers  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  profession  to  which  he  has  devoted  himsell!  and  with  the  fiiends 
of  popular  education  generally,  in  advancing  the  standaid  of  common  school 
education  in  New  Sngland  and  in  the  whole  country.  We  welcome  Mm  to 
Connecticut  as  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  willing  and  able  laborer  in  the 
educational  field. 

Prof  Camp  continues  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  no  teacher  in  the 
State  is  more  &vorably  known,  or  more  universally  beloved  by  every  teacher 
and  friend  of  common  schools.  Educated  in  these  schools,  and  brought  every 
year  for  thirteen  years  past,  into  frequent  communication  with  school  officers 
and  teachers  at  educational  meetings,  he  understands  thoroughly,  both  their 
want^  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  thirty  Institutes,  fifi^en  of  which  have  been  under  his  sole  chaige. 
At  these  Institutes,  twenty-five  hundred  teachers  have  been  present  He  has 
also  addressed  forty  county  associations,  and  as  many  town  associations  of 
teachers,  besides  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers,  in  over  one  hundred  school 
societies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1846,  and  has  attended  every  meeting 
since,  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He  was  an  early  advocate  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  and  is  now  devoting  himself  with  his  whole 
heart  and  strength,  to  its  interests. 

Under  the  administration  and  instruction  of  two  such  teadiers  as  Mr.  Phil- 
brick as  Principal,  and  Prof  Camp  as  Assistant — ^both  of  them  judidoos  and 
inde&tigable,  as  well  as  experienced  and  emlnentiy  sucoessfhl  in  every  grade  of 
school  known  in  our  school  system,  and  both  enthusiasticaUy  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  profession  and  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  as 
evinced  by  their  abundant  labors,  and  by  their  declining  more  lucrative  situa- 
tions for  the  sake  of  laboring  in  the  field>  which  they  now  occupy — ^the  fiiends 
of  our  State  Normal  School  need  have  no  misgivings  of  its  continued  prosperity 
and  ever  enduring  usefulness. 

TEAOBBBS'  INSTrrUTBS. 

During  the  past  year  ten  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teachon  have  been 
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faeld  at  as  many  different  places, — ^two  more  than  was  reqaired  hj  law,  and 
toward  the  expense  of  which  no  allowance  was  made  by  the  State^ — ^with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  over  one  thousand  teacher&  To  Bev.  T.  D.  P.  Ston<L 
the  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  Camp,  who  cheerfully  devoted 
seyen  weeks  of  their  vacations  to  these  Institutes,  and  in  other  ways  have 
aided  the  objects  of  my  appointment,  I  would  make  this  public  acknowledgment 
of  my  personal  and  olBcial  obligation&  Without  their  gratuitous  services,  (for 
the  compensation  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  traveling  expenses,)  these 
meetings  of  teachers  could  not  hare  been  held  with  the  very  small  pecuniary 
provision  made  for  them  by  the  State. 

The  general  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  these  Institutes  in  their  two-fold 
operation  on  the  profession,  and  the  community  generally,  has  been  confirmed 
by  another  year's  experience.  Jhey  have  enabled  even  experienced  teachers 
to  refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  leading  principles  and  bxis  of  the  several 
studies  usually  pursued  in  our  district  schools,  by  rapid  reviews,  and  in  some 
instances,  it  may  be  safely  said,  by  new  and  better  methods  of  presenting  the 
same  to  their  pupils.  They  have  brought  the  young  and  inexperienced  teadiier 
to  profit  in  the  work  of  self-improvement  by  hints,  suggestions,  and  praotioal 
illustrations,  from  those  who  have  acquired  skill  and  reputation  by  years  of 
laborious  and  successfhl  experience.  They  have  stimulated  the  older  and  the 
best  teachers  of  the  State,  to  renewed  and  more  sealous  efforts  to  perform  their 
duties  with  even  greater  success.  They  have  helped  to  awaken  and  diiAise  a 
great  degree  of  mental  activity  and  professional  feeling  in  the  whole  body  of 
teachers.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  profession,  for  whose  special  benefit  they 
are  held,  these  Institutes  have  interested  a  large  number  of  dttzens,  parents, 
and  young  people,  in  the  subject  of  education,  the  principles  of  school  arohi- 
tecture,  methods  of  teaching,  the  government  of  children  in  the  famUy  and 
school,  and  other  leading  features  of  school  organization,  and  administration. 

Since  their  first  establishment  in  this  State  in  1839,  eighty-two  Institutes 
hare  been  held  in  fi%-eight  different  school  societies,  and  forty-five  different 
towns.  These  societies  and  towns  embrace  nearly  all  the  bright  spots  in  the  edu- 
cational map  of  Connecticut  These  are  the  towns  in  which  the  most  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  district  school-houses,  commence  a  system  of  graded  schools, 
increase  the  wages  paid  to  district  school  teachers,  continue  the  services  of  well 
i|ualifled  teachers  (K>m  term  to  term,  and  ftt>m  year  to  vear  in  the  same  school, 
introduce  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  inihse  into  the  administration  of  the 
system  an  active  and  intelligent  parental  interest  So  important  does  the 
&iperintendent  regard  the  collateral  and  attending  advantages  of  Institutes,  in 
diaseminatiiig  throughout  the  community  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the 
qualities  and  qualifications  which  constitute  a  good  teacher,  and  the  conditions  of 
success  in  the  operation  of  a  school  system,  that  he  has  ever  regarded  them  as 
an  indispensable  instrumentality  in  the  work  of  local  school  improvement,  and  has 
aimed  to  hold  them  each  year  in  towns  where  they  had  not  been  held  before^ 
until  every  town  and  school  society  should  be  reached  by  ^eir  hifluence.  To 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  class  of  meetings,  to  secure  the  continued  attend- 
ance of  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  teachers,  and  to  make  them  both  popu- 
lar and  profitable  to  the  people,  the  mode  of  conducting  them  must  be  varied 
ftom  tisM  to  time,  special  attention  must  be  given  at  eadi  Institute  to  some  one 
subject  of  leading  interest,  and  the  stiVices  of  eminent  teachers  and  popular 
lectarers  must  be  secured. 

The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  hold  as 
many  Institutes  as  there  shall  be  reasonable  assurance  given  of  an  attendance 
of  atleast  forty  teachers  at  each,  for  at  least  five  consecutive  days,  at  places 
where  the  people  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  diminishing  the 
cost  of  board  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  session,  without  regard  to  county 
lines  or  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  ooontiee  differ  from  each  other  so  much  in  territorial  extent,  population, 
number  of  schools,  and  fitcQities  of  travel,  as  to  present  unequal  claims  and 
fiMsilities  for  the  privileges  of  an  Institute.  If  the  smallest  county  should  have 
one  each  year,  the  lu^ost  is  entitled  to  two.  In  some  instances  the  time  ani 
expense  of  getting  to  an  Institute  within  the  limits  of  a  ooon^,  are  greater  than 
to  toaverse  the  breadth  of  the  State. 
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In  addition  to  the  oountj  Insdtates,  the  Superintendent  should  be  anthorised 
to  appoint  amilar  meetings  of  shorter  duration,  at  such  times  and  with  such 
exercises  as  will  be  most  convenient  and  most  profitable  to  teachers  in  cities. 

XDUOATlOirAL  hBOTURBB. 

Dvrinff  the  last  ]rear,  two  hundred  and  eigfatj-three  evenfaig  lectures  hsTS 
been  delivered  by  myself  and  otliers,  in  more  than  one  hundred  dijferent  socie* 
ties,  on  topics  connected  with  the  organisation  and  administration  of  our  school 
system,  and  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  schools.  By 
these  and  similar  lectures,  delivered  in  preceding  years,  an  impulse  of  a  most 
salutary  and  far-reaching  character  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  school  im* 
provement,  and  the  results  are  even  now  vi  ible  in  many  societies  in  the  itfrae 
enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of  school  districts^  officers,  and  teachers.  The 
eost  of  these  lectures  to  the  State  for  the  year  ending  in  May  isst^  will  be  less 
than  three  hundred  ddlan. 

F6r  theh*  cordial  cooperation  in  osnying  out  this  plan  of  educational  lectures 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  would  express  my  persona]  and  official  obligatiooa 
to  William  a  Baker,  now  of  Bristol,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  at  the  time 
Principed  of  the  Public  High  School,  at  Hartford,  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  Prin- 
cipd  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Waterbury,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  now  Prind- 

El  of  the  Normal  Institute  and  High  School  at  Norwich,  John  D.  Philbricl^ 
q.,  and  PToC  Gamp,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  of 
^rryville,  Rev.  J.  a  Whittlesey,  of  New  Britain,  Rev.  Owen  Street,  of  Ansonia^ 
Bev.  Albert  Smith,  of  Yemon,  Rev.  Dr.  Ghapin,  of  Glastonbury,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bushnell,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Lon- 
don. With  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  more  than  nine  hundred  aiiddresses  have 
been  delivered  in  the  State  since  my  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

SCHOOL  OEUEBBAnOKa 

In  connection  with  the  plan  of  public  lectures,  in  seveiral  towns,  meetmgs  of 

'  the  teachers,  with  their  scholars,  and  the  parente  of  the  children  have  been  held 

with  the  most  gratifying  results.    For  this  class  of  meetings  I  have  been  prind- 

paUy  indebted  to  that  excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  William  & 

Baker,  now  Prindpal  of  the  High  School  in  Bristol. 

ooNmonouT  oohmon  sghool  jowsal. 

The  publication  of  the  ^*OonnecHcui  Gomman  School  JotimoZ*'  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  year.  At  the  dose  of  the  present  year,  the  charge  of  this 
periodical, — which  I  deem  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  spread  of  sound 
educational  intelligence,  and  as  a  depository  of  all  documenta  relating  to  the 
history,  condition,  and  improvement  of  our  own  schools, — will  be  committed  to 
the  State  Teachers'  Assodation. 

OOHHOK  SOHOOL  APPAftATUS. 

Under  the  resoltition  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  Directors  of  the  State  Prison 
hiure  set  apart  the  labor  of  twenty  convicts,  who  are  employed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr,  DwSght  Holbrook,  in  the  manu&cture  of  apparatus  and  hnplementa 
to  be  used  fbr  purposes  of  illustrating  subjecto  taught  in  common  schoote.  From 
the  report  of  the  Directors  it  appears, — ^'  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  at 
the  dose  of  eaoh  suooessive  year  during  the  existence  of  this  contract,  the  State 
will  come  into  possession  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  seta  of  the  apparatus  par 
year,  as  the  oompensation  Ibr  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  per 
cent,  below  ita  market  value.  This  apparatus,  the  Directors  have  as  yet  taken 
90  stops  to  dispose  o^  believing  that  the  State  has  now  an  opportunity  whidi  it 
will  gladly  improve,  to  apply  the  earnings  of  the  Prison,  beyond  the  demands 
ibr  ordinary  and  extraordUmiy  repairs,  in  promoting  the  effldenoy  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  common  schools,  and  thus  both  directly  and  indirectly  diminish  tbt 
eauses  which  fill  our  prisons  with  inmates.  There  is  but  one  opinion  among  oar 
most  enlightened  educators  and  teachers,  as  to  the  manifiild  uses  to  which  such 
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mrtidea  of  apparatus  aa  oompriBe  the  set  can  be  applied,  in  makin^^  more  clear 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  diflQcult  processes  not  onlj  m  the  early 
stages  of  education,  but  in  illustrating  the  most  useful  and  interesting  principlea 
in  Uie  entire  range  of  common  school  studies.  Every  article  of  the  apparatus 
manufactured  under  the  resolution  of  tiie  last  General  Assembly,  is  intended 
to  employ  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  make  the  hours  of  study 
more  pleasant,  the  ideas  gained  more  dear  and  practiad,  and  the  impression  on 
the  memoiy  more  virid,  and  more  easily  recalled. 

"The  Directors  haying  in  view  the  importance  to  every  dtizen  of  the  State 
of  all  improvements  in  our  common  schools,  and  being  mindful  of  the  earnest 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  such  schools^ 
and  to  make  them  free  and  accessible  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  thereby  putting  it  within  the  power  of  the  humblest  individuals  to 
obtain  for  Uieir  children  the  advantajges  of  a  good,  thorough,  common  school  edu- 
cation; and  being  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  or  more  appropriate  use 
can  be  made  of  such  part  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  said  Prison  as  can  be  safely 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  than  to  apply  the  same  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State,  thereby  removing,  as  we  humbly  believe^ 
one  great  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  that  exists  in  our  community.  We  there* 
Ibre  recommend,  that  the  General  Assembly  do  authorize  the  Warden  of  said 
Prison  to  furnish  sets  of  said  apparatus  to  the  several  districts  in  this  State,  at « 
discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  fh>m  the  actual  cost.  And  that  he  be  also  au- 
thorized to  furnish  the  same  to  towns  wlien  they  will  purchase  a  sufBdent  quan- 
tity for  all  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns,  at  a  price  fifty  per  cent  leM 
than  the  actual  cost ;  promded^  that  the  donations  to  the  districts  and  towns  in 
common  school  apparatus,  shall  not  exceed  in  amount,  in  any  one  year,  more 
than  one  thousand  dollan  of  the  surplus  earings  of  said  Prison;  said  districts 
Mid  towns  to  be  supplied  with  said  apparatus  in  the  order  of  their  applications.*' 

PUBUO  EDVOATIOV  IV  BUBOPE. 

In  July  last,  (1862,)  I  found  my  health  so  much  impaired  as  to  require,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  physicians,  the  immediate  and  entire  cessation  of^all  mental 
labor,  and  the  benefit  of  a  voyage.  I  accordingly  resigned  my  ofBdal  conneo* 
tion  with  the  Schools  of  the  State;  but  the  Trustees  unanimously  and  without 
any  solidtation  or  wish  expressed  on  my  part,  instead  of  accepting  my  resigna- 
tion, gave  me  a  leave  of  absence,  with  a  request  that  I  would  resume  my  labors 
here  as  soon  as  the  state  of  my  health  should  permit  The  voyage  proved  more 
restorative  than  was  antidpatcd  even  by  my  physicians;  and  finding  myself  in 
Surope  amid  interesting  educational  institutions,  with  access  to  officers  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  ^stems  of  public  instruction,  I  availed  my- 
self of  my  brief  stay  to  extend  inquiries  which  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  in- 
stitute during  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1835  and  1836,  and  to  collect  additional  docu- 
ments, respecting  the  means  and  condition  of  popular  education  generally,  and 
especially  upon  institutions  and  agendes  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
era  in  those  countries,  where  these  important  subjects  had  received  most  at- 
tention. 

The  results  of  my  observations  and  study  of  official  documents,  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a  **  Report  on  PubUe  JSkiucaUon  in  Eiaropt^^  espedaUy  on  a  dass  of  ele- 
mentary schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schools;  on  industrial  and  re- 
form sdiools  intended  for  idle,  vagrant,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have 
become  convicted  criminals;  off  institutions  for  communicating  a  practical 
knowledge  of  sdenoe  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  the  medianic  arts,  and  on 
seminaries  and  agendes  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of 
ieachera 

To  these  results  I  am  able,  by  permission  of  the  sentlemen  named,  to  add 
freely  flmn  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of  ProZ  Calvin  B.  Stowe,  D.  D., 
to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1837 ;  of  President  Alexander  Dallas  Badie^ 
LL.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia,  hi 
1839 ;  of  Hon.  Horace  ICann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Kassaohusetts  Board  of  Education, 
in  184e,  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  Traveling  Bachelor  of  the  Universi^  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1860,  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  my  report    Withoat  daiming  any- 
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tiie  expenses  of  the  scboolf  for  board  of  the  teacher,  fbel,  and  other  inddental 
expenses,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolutely  neoeesarj  in  order  to  continue 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  was  gradually  relaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation 
at  which  a  young  •  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  business^  can  bo  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  dwived  from 
the  state  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — ^is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  families,  that  teachers  with  any  deg^ree  of 
self-respect,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mcKie  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  sodetiea^ 
and  the  right  even  is  diputed  and  denied. 

DI8TBIBUTI0N  OF  SCHOOL  MONBT  ACCORDING  TO  ATTENDANCE. 

Section  6  contemplates  the  application  of  a  new  principle  to  the  distribution 
among  the  several  districts,  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This  principle  recognizes  the  number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance, — the  number  who  actually  attend  school, — not  the  number 
which  should  be  there, — ^as  the  true  basis  of  distribution.  The  alteration  herein 
proposed  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  school  offi- 
cers in  the  country.  The  commissioner  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  (Hon.  S.  SI  Randall,)  introduoes  this  feature 
with  the  following  remarks: 

'^  It  is  proposed  that  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  by  the  town  super- 
intendent among  the  several  reporting  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  »«»- 
ler  of  pupils  aehiaUy  nUending  the  schools  therein,  and  the  average  length  of 
thne  they  shall  have  so  attended,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher's  authentica- 
ted Usts.  The  existing  system  of  apportionment,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years, 
not  only  seems  unwarranted  by  any  sound  principle  of  distribution,  but  operates 
with  gross  inequality  and  injustice  in  very  many  sections  of  the  country.  In 
city  and  village  and  manu&cturing  districts,  its  inevitable  effect  is  to  enhance 
the  amount  of  public  money  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  absolutely  need  it 
The  funds  contributed  and  authoria&d  by  the  State  should  be  equitably  and 
fkirly  distributed,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  partici- 
pate in  the  privileges  which  they  are  designed  to  secure.  Why  should  a  dis- 
trict, where  the  greater  portion  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments,  or  in  attendance  at  private 
and  select  schools,  or  not  attending  any,  receive  a  share  of  this  fund  correspond- 
ing, not  to  the  number  actually  availing  themselves  during  any  portion  of  the 
year  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  but  to  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  they  have  ever  attended  a  day  or  not,  while  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict where,  perhaps,  every  child  is  kept  at  school  fbr  six  or  eight  monUis  of 
every  year,  its  distributive  share  is  barely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  sum  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lowest  dass  of  teachers?  By  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution,  a  direct  and  very  powerful  in- 
ducement is  held  out  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  district 
school  of  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  for  the  longest  possible  terms. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  equitable  arrangement,  far  outweigh,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  from  the  comparative  &cilities  for  regular  attendance  aflbrded  by  cities 
and  villages  over  those  of  the  country  districts.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  believed 
the  average  attendance  in  the  latter  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
latk>n^  than  the  former;  but  even  if  the  &ct  were  otherwise,  the  greater  the 
numbier  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  longer  the  average  term  of  such  at- 
tendance, whether  in  the  city  or  country^  the  more  liberal  should  bo  the  allow- 
anoe  of  the  public  money «'' 
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To  obrUte  any  injugtioe  whidi  the  amall  districts  might  suflbTi  it  is  prorided 
that  every  district  shall  receive  a  sum  at  least  saiBcient  to  keep  a  oommoa 
school  tar  the  minimum  length  of  time  reqaired  by  law.  The  operation  of  this 
rale  in  time,  probably  will  be  to  diminish  the  nomber  of  very  small  districts 

BZAXINAnOV  or  TXAGHIB8  BT  OOUXTT  I2rSP10I0B& 

Sedion  17  anthorises  the  superintendent  of  oommoa  schools  to  appoint  one  or 
more  persons  to  visit  school  societies  and  districts  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  educa* 
tion,  giving  and  receiving  information  and  suggestions  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
duties,  the  persons  thus  appointed  are  authorized  to  grant  to  those  teachen^ 
with  whose  examination  and  success  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room 
as  observed  by  them  in  their  visits  to  the  school  they  are  satisfied,  a  certificate 
of  qualification  which  shall  be  good  for  two  years. 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  this  new  feature  of  school  mspection  in  our  sys- 
tem can  not  exceed  by  this  law  three  dollara  to  each  society  visited,  or  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  doUars,  provided  every  society  is  reached.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  employment  of  two  agents,  "to 
labor  among  the  people,  arouse  their  attention,  propose  improvements  in  all  the 
practical  details  of  applying  school  money,  of  arranging  districts,  and  of  build- 
mg  houses,  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  converting  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies either  into  public  schools,  or  auxiliaries  to  them ;  attend  public  meetings^ 
and  conventions  of  teachers,  advising  with  school  committees,  and  visiting 
schools  and  aiding  teachers,  by  their  suggestions."  Some  of  the  objects  here 
specified,  and  aimed  at  in  the  sections  under  consideration  have  been  already 
realized  in  this  State  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  under  the  plan  of  lec- 
tures authorized  by  the  resolution  of  I860,  commented  on  in  my  report  for  this 
and  last  year.  The  following  suggestions  were  contamed  in  my  special  report^ 
accompanying  the  report  of  county  mspeotors  of  common  schools,  and  are  re- 
peated as  expressing  my  present  views  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  provisioiis  of 
this  section  of  the  bilL 

The  want  of  an  official  authority,— the  narrow  sphere  of  action, — ^and  the 
brief  period  of  time  which  each  county  lecturer,  with  the  compensation  allowed, 
(whidi  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  travel,)  Tnll  be  able  to  give 
to  the  work,  will,  of  course,  make  a  broad  difference  in  the  result  of  this  plan, 
from  that  of  a  system  of  county,  or  senatorial  district  inspection,  which  miglit 
easily  be  fimned,  and  which  should  include  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  common  school,  of  every  grade, — ^the  grantfaig  of 
certificates  of  qualification,  graduated  according  to  the  attainments,  experience, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  each  candidate,  and  subject  to  be  revoked  by  the 
authority  granting  the  same,  on  evidence  of  inefficiency  or  unworthiness, — the 
personal  i^t  at  least  twice  a  year  to  every  school  in  tiie  circuit,  in  which  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  both  by  the  teacher  and  inspector,  and  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  answers, — a  personal  knowledge  of  every  teacher  and  ev^y 
school, — a  fiuniliar  conference  for  one  day  and  evening^  with  all  the  teachers  of 
a  town,  at  least  onoe  during  each  season  of  schooling,  and  with  all  the  teacfaers 
of  a  county,  for  one  week,  in  each  year, — at  least  one  public  address  in  eadi 
town,  after  due  notice,  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  i& 
respect  to  school-houses,  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  length  of  the 
time  the  several  schools  are  taught  during  the  year,  the  compensation  paid  to 
teachers,  the  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  in  the  whole  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  particulars,  shall  be  set  forth  and  fortified  by  statements  made 
by  local  committees,  and  extracts  fh>m  the  records  of  personal  visits  to  the 
school,— -a  conference  once  a  year  with  the  several  officeis  of  the  several  towns 
and  districts  w1k>  may  choose  to  come  together,  on  due  notice,  for  consultation 
respecting  books,  teachers,  apparatus,  ftc,— and  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  embracing  their  own  doings,  the  condition  of  the  schools  fat 
each  town,  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  hi  all  the  essential  points 
in  the  condition  of  public  schods,  and  plans  and  saggestiMift  fot  hnproving  the 
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the  expenses  of  the  sdiool,  for  board  of  the  teacher,  fhel,  and  other  mddental 
ezpenaea,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolntely  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleyen  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
Tear,  was  graduallj  rdaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation 
at  which  a  young  •  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teadiing  a  business^  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  derived  from 
the  state  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  fomilies,  tlist  teachers  with  any  degree  of 
self-respect|  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mcKie  of  begfging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  societies^ 
and  the  right  even  is  diputed  and  denied. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOHOOL  MONBT  ACOOBDINO  TO  ATTEin>AKCE. 

Section  6  contemplates  the  application  of  a  new  principle  to  the  distribution 
among  the  several  districts,  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This  principle  recognizes  the  number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance, — the  number  who  actually  attend  school, — not  the  number 
which  should  be  there, — as  the  true  basis  of  distribution.  The  alteration  herein 
proposed  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  school  offi- 
oers  in  the  country.  The  commissioner  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  (Hon.  Sl  SI  Randall,)  introduces  this  feature 
with  the  following  remarks : 

*'  It  is  proposed  that  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  by  the  town  super- 
intendent among  the  several  reporting  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  iu<«»- 
ler  of  pupils  aduaUy  attending  the  schools  therein,  and  the  average  length  of 
time  they  shall  have  so  attended,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher's  authentica- 
ted lists.  The  existing  sjrstem  of  apportionment,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years, 
not  only  seems  unwarranted  by  any  sound  principle  of  distribution,  but  operates 
with  gross  inequality  and  injustice  in  very  many  sections  of  the  country.  In 
city  and  village  and  manuiacturing  districts,  its  inevitable  effect  is  to  enhance 
the  amount  of  public  money  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  absolutely  need  it 
The  funds  contributed  and  authoria&d  by  the  State  should  be  equitably  and 
fiurly  distributed,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  partici- 
pate in  the  privileges  which  they  are  designed  to  secure.  Why  should  a  dis- 
trict, where  the  greater  portion  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  engaged  in  manu&cturing  establishments,  or  in  attendance  at  private 
and  select  schools,  or  not  attending  any,  receive  a  share  of  this  fund  correspond- 
ing, not  to  the  number  actually  availing  themselves  during  any  portion  of  the 
year  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  but  to  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  they  have  ever  attended  a  day  or  not,  while  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict where,  perhaps,  every  child  is  kept  at  school  for  six  or  eight  monSis  of 
every  year,  its  distributive  share  is  barely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  sum  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lowest  doss  of  teadiers?  By  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution,  a  direct  and  very  powerful  in- 
ducement is  held  out  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  district 
school  of  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  for  the  longest  possible  terms. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  equitable  arrangement,  far  outweigh,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  all  the  objections  whidi  have  been  urged 
against  it  from  the  comparative  &cilities  for  regular  attendance  afforded  by  dties 
and  villages  over  those  of  the  countf^  districts.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  believed 
the  average  attendance  in  the  latter  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
latk>n,  than  the  former;  but  even  if  the  &ct  were  otherwise,  the  greater  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  longer  the  average  term  of  such  at- 
tendance, whether  in  the  city  or  country^  the  more  liberal  should  be  the  allow- 
anoe  of  the  public  money «" 
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Tb  obriate  aii7  iojustioe  whidi  the  amall  diatricts  might  sullbr,  it  b  proridad 
that  everj  district  shall  receive  a  sum  at  least  soffictent  to  keep  a  common 
school  fat  the  minimum  length  of  time  required  bj  law.  The  operation  of  this 
rule  in  time,  probably  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  veiy  small  district& 

BZAXINAnOV  or  TXAGHIB8  BT  OOUVTT  11I8PB0T0B& 

SecUon  IT  authorizes  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  ^pomt  one  or 
more  persons  to  visit  «:hool  societies  and  districts  in  diiferent  sections  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, giving  and  receiving  information  and  suggestions  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools.  In  addition  to  thisse 
duties,  the  persons  thus  appomted  are  authorized  to  grant  to  those  teadien^ 
with  whose  examination  and  success  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room 
as  observed  by  them  in  their  visits  to  the  school  they  are  satisfled,  a  oertiflcata 
of  qualification  which  shall  be  good  for  two  years. 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  this  new  feature  of  school  inspection  hi  our  sys- 
tem can  not  exceed  by  this  law  three  dollars  to  each  society  visited,  or  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  dollars,  provided  every  society  is  reached.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  employment  of  two  agents,  "to 
labor  among  the  people,  arouse  their  attention,  propose  improvements  in  all  the 
practical  details  of  applying  school  money,  of  arranging  districts,  and  of  build- 
ing houses,  harmonize  condicting  interests,  converting  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies either  into  public  schools,  (nt  auxiliaries  to  them ;  attend  public  meetings^ 
and  conventions  of  teachers,  advising  with  school  conunittees,  and  visiting 
schools  and  aidmg  teachers,  by  their  suggestlon&"  Some  of  the  objects  here 
specified,  and  aimed  at  in  ^e  sections  under  consideration  have  been  already 
realized  in  this  State  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  under  the  plan  of  leo- 
tures  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  I860,  commented  on  in  my  report  for  this 
and  last  year.  The  foUowiog  suggestions  were  contained  in  my  special  report^ 
accompanying  the  report  of  coun^  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  are  re- 
peated as  expressing  my  present  views  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  bill 

The  want  of  an  official  authority, — the  narrow  sphere  of  action, — and  the 
brief  period  of  time  which  each  county  lecturer,  with  the  compensation  allowed, 
(which  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  travel,)  -mil  be  able  to  give 
to  the  work,  will,  of  course,  make  a  broad  difference  in  the  result  of  this  plan, 
finom  that  of  a  system  of  county,  or  senatorial  district  inspection,  which  miglit 
easily  be  fimned,  and  which  should  include  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  common  school,  of  every  grade, — ^the  granting  of 
certificates  of  qualification,  graduated  aoocurding  to  tiie  attamments,  experience, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  each  candidate,  and  subject  to  be  revoked  by  the 
authority  granting  the  same,  on  evidence  of  inefficiency  or  unworthiness, — the 
personal  visit  at  least  twice  a  year  to  eveiy  school  in  the  circuit,  in  which  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  both  by  the  teacher  and  mspector,  and  by  meaiMi 
of  oral  and  written  answers, — a  personal  knowledge  of  every  teacher  and  every 
school, — a  fiuniliar  conference  for  one  day  and  evening,  with  all  the  teachers  of 
a  town,  at  least  once  during  each  season  of  schooling,  and  with  all  the  tead)en 
of  a  county,  for  one  week,  in  each  year, — at  least  one  public  address  in  eadi 
town,  after  due  notice,  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in 
respect  to  school-houses,  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  length  of  the 
time  the  several  schools  are  taught  during  the  year,  the  compensation  paid  to 
teachers,  the  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  in  the  whole  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  particulars,  shall  be  set  forth  and  fortified  by  statements  made 
by  IoqbJ  committees,  and  extracts  fh>m  the  records  of  personal  visits  to  the 
school,— -a  conference  once  a  year  with  the  several  offieeis  of  the  several  towns 
and  districts  who  may  choose  to  come  together,  on  due  notice,  for  consultation 
respecting  books,  teachers,  apparatus,  ftc,— and  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  embracing  their  own  doings,  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
each  town,  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  hi  all  the  essential  points 
hi  the  condition  of  public  schools,  and  phms  and  saggestiMiftfot  hnproving  the 
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organisatioii,  adminiatrnticm,  instruction,  and  diaopline  of  the  schools.  TTntU 
some  SQch  system  of  inspection  can  be  put  into  operation,  there  will  be  no  in- 
dependent and  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of  teachers;  no  respon- 
sibility to  public  opinion,  pressing  on  local  school  committees  and  teachers ;  no 
persons  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently  well  informed  and  at  leisure  to  devise 
and  suggest  plans  of  improvementi  and  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  same ;  no 
diffusion  of  new  ideas ;  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others ;  no  rivalry 
for  improvement ;  no  progress. 

Experience  has  shown,  in  every  country,  where  a  qystem  of  inspection,  em- 
bracing the  above  features  has  been  tried  and  which  adds  to  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  details  of  managing  one  or  a  small 
number  of  schools,  the  constant  and  regular  visits  of  a  person  of  known  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  skill  in  the  business  of  education,  and  acting  with  an  inde- 
pendence of  local  appointment  and  inflnence,  although  clothed  with  no  other 
authority  beyond  that  of  giving  friendly  advice  and  cooperation,  and  of  making 
public  whatever  of  deficiency  and  of  excellencies  he  may  observe  in  his  visits, 
that  life  and  vigor  are  given  to  the  administration  of  a  school  qrstem.  Children, 
teachers,  committees,  and  parents,  all  share  the  impulse  and  the  benefits  of  sug- 
gestions and  hints  thrown  out  in  private  conversation,  and  in  the  pubUc  ad- 
dresses and  reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  maka  No  dass  of 
persons  with  us  will  be  more  anxious  to  receive  the  visits  of  an  intelligent, 
devoted,  and  impartial  inspector,  or  to  welcome  his  counsel  and  cooperation, 
than  fiuthM  teachers. 

OESTmCATB  OF  QUAUFICAnOV  TO  TEACH. 

The  oertiflcate  or  diploma  of  a  school  teacher  should  be  worth  something  to 
him,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  to  parents  and  local  committees  who 
may  not  have  the  requisite  time  and  qualifications  to  examine  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  classify,  teach,  and  govern  a  school  It 
should,  therefore,  be  granted  by  a  committee,  composed  of  one  or  more  persons 
competent  to  judge,  fix>m  having  a  practical  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects and  points  to  which  an  examination  should  be  directed,  and  above  all,  of 
what  constitutes  aptness  to  teach,  and  good  methods  of  classification,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline.  The  person  or  committee  should  be  so  appointed  and  oocupj 
such  a  local  position  as  to  remove  the  granting,  withholding  or  annulling  of  a 
certificate  above  all  suspicion  of  partiali^  or  all  fears  of  personal  consequences. 
A  diploma  should  mark  the  grade  of  school  which  the  hokier,  after  due  exam- 
ination, is  judged  qualified  to  teach,  and  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a 
classification  of  diplomas.  The  first  granted,  and  the  only  one  which  should  be 
granted  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  had  at  the  time  some  experience  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  practical  duties  of  teaching,  should  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in 
the  particulw  school  for  which  he  has,  or  is  about  to  apply,  and  which  should 
be  specified  in  the  diploma.  Before  grranting  such  a  diploma,  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  should  be  known  to  the  person  or  board  granting  the  sama  Afi»r 
a  successful  trial  for  one  term  in  this  school,  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate  to  this  effect,  might  give  that  certificate  currency  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  town,  where  committees  and  parents  could  themselves  know  or  judge  of 
his  attainments,  character,  and  skill  as  a  teacher.  A  diploma  of  the  second 
degree  should  not  be  granted  untQ  after  a  more  rigorous  and  extended  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  has  been  held,  and  the  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of 
Buccessfiil  teaching  can  be  adduced.  This  examination  should  cover  all  the 
studies  pursued  in  common  schools,  of  eveiy  grade,  except  in  public  high 
schools,  in  cities  and  large  viUages.  This  certificate  should  be  good  for  any 
town  in  the  county  for  which  it  is  granted.  After  three  years  of  suocessAil 
teaching,  teachers  who  have  received  the  first  and  second  certificates,  may  apply 
for  the  third,  which  should  be  granted  only  by  a  board  composed  of  the  inspec- 
tors or  exammers  in  two  or  more  counties.  This  oertiflcate,  until  annulled, 
should  exempt  the  holder  fifom  all  local  and  annual  examinations,  and  be  good 
•for  every  school,  so  far  as  entitling  the  holder  to  be  paid  out  of  any  public 
-fbnds.  Every  certificate  should  be  baaed  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
•chanter,  and  unexceptionable  conduct^  and  every  teacher  who  proves  himself 
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unworthy  of  the  profession  by  criminal  or  immoral  acts,  should  have  his  cer- 
ficate  publidj  annalled.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  incompetent  persons 
from  gaining  admission  into  the  profession,  and  exclude  such  as  prove  them- 
selves unworthy  of  its  honors  and  compensation.  Bvery  board  of  examination 
should  be  composed  of  working  school  men, — of  persons  who  have  been  prac- 
tical teachers^  or  shown  their  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  profession  by  their  works.  Every  examination  should  be 
conducted  both  by  oral  and  written  questions  and  answers, — should  be  held 
only  at  regular  periods,  which  should  be  designated  in  the  law,  and  the  examina- 
tion papers,  and  record  of  the  domgs  of  every  meeting  should  be  properly  kept 
and  preserved.  The  names  of  the  successfiil  candidates  for  certificates  of  the 
second  and  third  degree,  should  be  published  annually,  in  the  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  teachers  whose  certificates 
have  been  annulled  for  criminal  or  immoral  conduct  A  portion  of  the  public 
school  money  in  each  town  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  teacher,  according  to 
the  grade  of  certificate  he  may  hold. 

TBUAKOT—- nnOUSTBIAL  SOHOOL. 

There  are  other  sectioos  hi  the  bill  under  consideration,  of  scarcely  lees  hn- 
portance  than  those  already  commented  on — such  as  that  empowering  any  city 
to  pass  all  necessary  ordinances  and  by-Uiws  with  suitable  fines  and  penalties, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  provision  and  arrangement  concerning  chUdren  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  are  growing  up  in  truancy,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  education  provided  in  our  common  schools,  and  without  any  regu- 
lar and  lawful  occupation.  My  views  of  the  necessity  of  some  more  provident 
and  efficient  measures  to  reach  and  elevate  and  save  this  rapidly  increasmg  dass 
of  children,  have  been  repeatedly  spread  before  the  Legishiture  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  annual  report  of  this  department  for  1850. 
In  the  Appendix  to  that  document,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  broad  and 
thoroughly  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  kind  of  action  contem- 
plated in  Section  16  of  this  bill,— especially  from  the  eetablidiment  of  industrial 
schools  in  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 

TBZr-BOOKS. 

The  provisions  in  Sections  19  and  20  to  secure  a  uniformity  and  adequate  and 
economical  supply  of  books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  county,  will  get  rid 
of  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  improvement  in  the  schools.  Touching,  as  it 
does,  the  pockets  of  the  people,  there  is  no  lack  of  complaint  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  State  of  the  evil  of  a  perpetual  change  of  text-books.  With  a  few 
remarks  on  other  topics,  I  will  bring  this  report  to  a  dose. 

The  Superintendent's  Report  for  1852,  closes  with  the  following 
remarks  on  the  origin  and  influence  of 

PBIYATB  S0H00L& 

Another  year's  observation  and  inquiiy  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  before  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  origin,  and  influence  of  private  or  select  achods.    They  grow, 

in  most  instances,  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  oommon  schools the 

nnall,  dilapidated,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  school-house— the  neglect  of  all 

'^  '       ^v"  to  sociire  modv^ity  of  bt4i3ufor.  mid  t^orrt^^t  |ior9<>nfl]  hftbita  ia 

ol ; .  ■ ^  -  -  U  It?  0  n  I  f)  byrne  nt  of  n  eh;;  ii  f « i  ■  M  ■  ■  ■  i  i  ■  -  ■  ■  i  -  ■  ■-.■  _t  bo  ix-n  f^Ui  ii  I  cIj  angy  of  ©von 

gCKKl  teoch(5m,  when  each  are  ei-  ;>J3on— tbe  siiperlicUl  atUiia- 

meau  and  limited  «aH||^^r  'i  fn  a  majority  <]rt|i<^  distric;! 

schools :  for  thorn  ^^^^^B^^^^^  iN  wjio  know  what  a  gcsod 

education  ia,  or_%||j^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ipitv««^  and  are  d^ter- 

"^^^^_L^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^g  their  children 

iatbov^  ^^^^^^^^^^H  ^^Bteiftyor 
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cent  ooopefwtioii  of  p«reiit8)  with  teaohen  and  oommittees  in  the  manageiiieitt 
and  instraction  of  adioola.  It  will  give  notice  of  aU  local  and  general  meetiii^ 
of  aasodationfl  relating  to  public  adiools,  and  pabliah  any  communications  re- 
specting their  proceedings.  It  will  g^ve  information  of  what  is  doing  in  other 
states  fmd  countries,  with  regard  to  popular  education,  and  in  ewery  way  help 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  efficient  and  prudent  action  in  behalf  of  the  physiodf  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  and  all  fiiture  generations  in  the 
State. 

The  numbers  thus  far  published  of  the  current  volume  do  not  contain  the 
usual  variety  of  such  a  periodical,  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  &v.  Thomas  H.  GaU^det,  and  to  docu* 
ments  illustrative  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  to 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  at  Hartford. 
Feeling  that  the  best  lights  of  my  own  mind  have  been  drawn  and  fed  from  bis 
wise  counsels,  and  the  best  purposes  of  my  own  heart  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life,  I  could  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  placing 
before  school  officers  and  teachers  this  memorial  of  a  wise  educator,  and  an 
every-day  Christian  gentleman.  The  name  of  GraUaudet  will  ever  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  moral  treasure  of  Connecticut  The  numbers  of  the  Journal  de- 
voted to  this  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  presented  to  such  members  of  the 
Assembly  as  will  apply  to  this  office. 

In  adcQtion  to  the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  promotion  of  educational  improvement,  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  interest 
the  conductors  of  our  newspaper  press  generally  to  introduce  into  their  columns, 
reports  and  discussions  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  our  common 
schools,  and  other  institutions  and  means  of  popular  education.  In  no  one  year 
has  ao  much  educational  matter  been  spread  through  these  channels  before  the 
people  of  the  State.  For  the  uniform  courtesy,  with  which  all  applications,  on 
my  part  for  giving  publicity  to  notices  for  Institutes  and  lectures,  have  been 
met,  I  wish  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  Without  the  cordial  and 
general  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  State,  the  process  of  school  improve- 
ment will  be  slow  indeed. 

The  SuperiDteDdent  thus  speaks  of  his  operations  Id  Teachers*  In- 
stitutes,  Lectures,  Ssc^  in  his  ^<  Seventh  Annual  Report,  submitted 
May,  1862." 

TBACHEB8*  lHHTlTUTiaa. 

During  the  ye^*,  nine  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held 
in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  State,  one  more  than  was  required  by  law,  and  for 
which  no  pecuniary  aid  was  received  from  the  State.  The  aggregate  attendance 
of  teachers  at  the  nine  Institutes,  was  about  nine  hundred.  Kadi  Institute  was 
opened  by  a  public  lecture  on  the  Monday  evening  of  the  week  for  which  it  was 
appointed,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  dose  of  the  Friday  evening  follow- 
ing. The  exercises  during  the  day  were  devoted  to  the  famihar  exposition  of 
the  best  modes  of  classifjring,  governing,  and  teaching  our  common  school& 
At  each  Institute  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of 
popular  education  in  Connecticut,  intended  to  interest  parents,  children,  and  the 
community  generally,  as  well  as  teachers. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  remark : — 

1.  The  value  of  this  class  of  meetings,  both  to  teachers  and  the  communities 
where  they  are  held,  is  universally  admowledged,  and  not  an  intimation  has 
reached  me  from  any  quarter,  that  they  should  he  abandoned. 

2.  My  connection  with  Institutes  every  year  for  more  than  twelve  years  has 
satisfied  me  that  to  secure  the  continued  interest  and  attendance  of  teachers  in 
this  class  of  meetings,  the  exercises  must  be  instructive  and  varied ;  the  persons 
conducting  the  exercises  and  delivering  lectures,  must  have  a  reputation  which 
will  command  in  advance  the  confidence  of  the  best  teachers;  the  time  and 
place  for  each  Institute  must  be  judidoudy  chosen,  and  the  wants  of  the  schools 
at  particular  periods  of  the  year  must  be  consulted. 
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3.  The  apixoprifttion  now  made,  yiz.,  onlj  eighteen  ddllan  on  the  ATenge,  to 
secnre  aasistance  in  instruction  and  lectures  at  each  Institute,  with  an  allowanoe 
for  printing  circulars,  and  the  travel  of  the  Superintendent,  is  altogether  inad- 
equate—thereby imposing  a  heavy  pecuniary  burden  on  the  Superintendent^ 
and  subjecting  publio-spirited  individuals,  who  have  no  private  or  professional 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  to  great  sacrifices  of  time  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  State. 

4.  Interesting  and  profitable  as  these  Institutes  have  already  proved  to  teadv- 
era,  the  schools,  and  the  community,  they  can  be  made  stiU  more  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  a  larger  attendance  of  teachers  can  be  secured  during  each 
year,  and  more  places  can  be  reached  and  blessed  by  their  influence^  if  the 
Superintendent  can  be  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  and  hold  as  many  of  this  dasB 
of  meetings,  at  such  times  and  at  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  he  shall  deem 
best,  without  regard  to  county  lines  or  particular  months,  provided  he  has  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  attendance  of  at  least  forty  teachers,  and  provided  the 
expense  of  each  Institute  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  teacher  in  attends 
anoe,  or  fifty  dollars  on  an  average  to  each  Institute. 

EDUCATIONAL  LECTUBE& 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  set  forth  in  my  Report  for  1850,  and  of  a  resolutioa 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  Hay  of  that  year,  I  have  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  such  persons  as  were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  in  dif- 
ferent school  societies,  for  &miliar  and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system, 
and  of  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  8chool&  With  the 
cooperation  of  several  gentlemen,  all  of  them  successful  teachers,  and  most  of 
them,  experienced  school  officers,  more  than  four  hundred  addresses  have  been 
delivered  in  difierent  sections  of  the  State.  But  for  the  fiulure  of  certain  ap- 
pointments finom  want  of  due  notice^  and  in  some  instimces,  on  account  of  meet- 
mgs  for  other  objects  at  the  only  time  in  which  I  could  provide  an  address,  at 
least  one  address  would  have  been  delivered,  not  only  in  every  school  society, 
but  in  every  large  neighborhood.  The  expense  of  this  movement,  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  (^neral  Assembly,  is  limited  to  three  dollars  for  each  society 
visited,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  persons 
employed.  For  this  trifling  expenditure,  an  impulse  of  a  most  salutary  and  fiir 
reaching  character  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  school  improvement,  and  the 
results  are  even  now  visible  in  the  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of 
school  districts,  officers,  and  teachers. 

couiTTT  DrspxonoN. 

In  pursuing  this  plan  of  operations,  I  have  aimed  to  secure  not  only  an  ad- 
dress on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvement  of  common 
schools^  but  to  illustrate  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  of  county  inspection,  and  of  a  plan  of  reports  which  shall 
present  the  comparative  standing  of  the  schools  in  the  several  societies  of  the 
same  county.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  lecturers  were  requested  to  confer 
with  school  visitors  and  teachers,  to  visit  at  least  two  schools  in  each  society  in 
which  an  address  was  delivered,  and  after  completing  their  circuit  of  lectures 
and  visits,  to  present  a  report  of  their  doings,  and  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions and  inquiries. 

ADDBIS8BB  BT  GLEBOTXSV. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  g^ven  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  school  visita- 
tion, and  meetings,  I  am  happy  to  state  tioat  many  clergymen  have  addressed 
their  people  on  £e  subject  at  appropriate  seasons.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
what  day  and  place  would  be  inappropriate  for  a  clergyman  to  address  parents 
on  their  duties  as  to  the  education  of  children,  or  the  community  as  to  the  care 
and  improvement  of  their  schools.  It  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  to 
say,  that  as  a  class  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  more  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  than  any  other  and  all  other  portions  of  the  community  to- 
gether, the  parents  of  the  children  at  school  not  excepted.    But  some  of  tiiem 
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Mn  siin  find  room  for  more  vigoroua  efforts,  and  not  weary  themielves  in  well- 
doing. 

vxvmros  of  tbachxbs  with  thbir  bchoolb. 

* 

In  connection  with  the  educational  lectures,  in  several  towns,  meetings  of  all 
the  teachers  with  their  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  visitors,  have  been  held  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
At  the4e  school  celebrations,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  exenasee,  and 
studies  of  our  district  schools,  have  been  illustrated,  with  classes  of  children,  in 
contrast  with  the  methods  m  too  many  instances  pursued  by  teachers,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  opportunities  of  visiting  the  best  schools,  or  of  studying  and  prac- 
ticing the  art  of  teaching  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman  in  the  pitH 
feesion.  This  class  of  meetings  and  exercises  have  been  held  mainly  by  that 
excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Ui,  William  S.  Baker,  who  has  devoted 
the  entire  winter  to  the  improvement  of  the  conmion  schools,  by  lectures^ 
fiuniliar  visits  to  schools,  and  personal  interviews  with  teachers  and  parents. 

PROP06SD  MODlFICATIOirS  OF  THE  80HOOL  LAW. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
submitted  a  bill  for  an  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  "  An  Act  concern- 
ing Education,"  which  was  continued  to  the  present  session,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  laws  of  1861,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  To  aid  In  this  object,  I  caused  an  edition  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  with 
a  review  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  circulated 
among  school  officers  and  frien£i  of  educational  improvement  I  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  in  approval  of  all  the  main  features  of  this 
bill,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

OONSOLIDATIOK  OF  SCHOOL  SOOIETIES  OOinfllTEB  AND  VISITORS. 

SecUon  1  provides  for  a  union  in  one  committee,  of  the  powers  and  duties 
now  distributed  between  two  sets  of  officers.  This  simple  provision  will  bring 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  afbirs  of  a  society  under  one  committee, 
and  the  certificate  of  this  committee  as  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
employment  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  year  re> 
quired  by  law,  and  the  regular  visitation  of  the  sdiools,  will  be  based  hereafter 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members,  and  not  on  the  general  declarations 
of  district  committees,  or  the  more  vague  supposition  that  the  schools  have 
been  kept  according  to  law. 

ABOLITION  OF  SCHOOL  BOCIETTES. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4,  provide  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  our  school  system, 
with  the  consent  and  action  of  all  interested^  as  far  and  as  fast  only  as  such  con 
sent  shall  be  given,  and  such  action  had,  to  its  original  territorial  organization. 
In  reference  to  the  policy  of  our  present  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the 
views  substantially  which  I  have  before  communicated  to  the  public  {See  Ant/Cf 
p.  288.) 

GRADATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

To  enaJ^le  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  fVom  their  attend 
ance  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  succes- 
sion of  classes  and  schools  arranged  according  to  similarity  of  age,  standing, 
and  attainments,  under  teachers  possessing  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to 
each  grade  of  school    The  practice  has  been  almost  universal  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  other  States  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
,  division  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one  school  for  as 
'many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  firom  four  to  sixteen  years,  as  can 
be  gathered  in  fh>m  certain  territorial  limits,  into  one  apartment,  under  one 
teacher ;— a  female  teacher  in  summer,  and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.    The  dis- 
advantages of  this  practice,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are  great  and  manifold, 
lliere  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  great 
hindrances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and  classes,  caused  by  crowd- 
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ing  the  older  and  younger  pnpOs  into  the  aame  school-room,  without  seats  and 
fiiniiUire  appropriate  to  either;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  dis- 
oomfort  falls  upon  the  young,  who  are  least  ahle  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  can  not  be  appropriate  and 
progressiva  There  can  not  be  a  regular  course  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted 
to  certain  periods  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third;  the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  by  methcnis  varying  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  progress 
already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  can  not  be  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline  which  shiUl  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both  classes.  If  it 
secures  the  cheerAil  obedience  and  subordination  of  the  older,  it  will  press  with 
unwise  severity  upon  the  younger  pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical 
wants,  and  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  young,  it  wiU  endanger  the  good  order 
and  hiibits  of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences^  wluch  it  permits  and  requires  of 
the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a  variety  of  methods  of 
instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for,  which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in 
an  equal  degree,  in  the  same  teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with 
equal  success  in  the  same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by  a 
large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher  branches,  especially 
all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and  habits  of  abstraction, 
on  the  part  of  the  older  pupUs,  which  can  with  difllculty,  if  at  all,  be  attained 
by  many  pupils,  amid  a  multiplici^  of  distracting  exercises,  movements,  and 
sounds.  The  recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explana- 
tion, and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during 
each  half-day,  these  exercises  are  brieC  hurried,  and  of  little  practical  value. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  tlie  words  of  a  book. 
Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place,  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done, 
where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements 
of  each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comjHehend  dearly,  is  cultivated  and  tested: 
where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated,  ana 
additional  information  imparted ;  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening 
powers — instead  of  all  this,  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  con- 
sists,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class,  in  regular 
order  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation  is  most  significantly  described  by 
most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the  stand.  In  the  mean  time  the 
order  of  the  sdiool  must  be  maintained,  and  the  general  business  must  go 
forward.  Little  chUdren,  without  any  authorised  employment  for  their  eyes  and 
hands,  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle 
is  aching  from  suppressed  activity ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set,  arithmeti- 
cal difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  received,  questions  an- 
swered, whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or  less  of  extempore  dis- 
cipline administered.  Were  it  not  a  most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time,— did 
it  not  involve  the  deadening,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  facul- 
ties and  noble  sensibilities, — ^were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  whidi  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  di- 
verting &roe  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  public  school,  whose  chaotic 
and  duoordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced  to  system  by  a  proper  classifica- 
tion. The  teacher,  at  least  the  coBsoientious  teachei,  thinks  it  any  thine  but  a 
farce  to  him.  Compelled  to  hurry  finom  one  study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  methods  altogether  distincty— 4h>m  one  recitation  to  another,  equally 
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brief  and  nnsatis&ctory,  one  requiring  a  livelineafl  of  manner,  which  he  does  no4 
feel  and  can  not  assume,  and  the  other  cloeeness  of  attention  and  abstraction  of 
thought,  which  he  can  not  g^ve  amid  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,-* 
from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on  him  at  the  same  time,— -his 
goes  through  the  same  circuit,  day  after  day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching 
heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a  close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence 
and  fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of  schools,  arising 
from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  employkig  one  teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and 
different  teachers  eadi  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  large  dls> 
trict  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school  term.  His  experience 
is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does  not  come  into  the  school  until  after 
an  interval  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has 
left  the  town  or  State.  The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their 
pirents,  is  unacqoainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
nimself  but  Kttle  or  no  experience  in  the  business :  in  consequence  chaos  com^ 
bade  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded  by  the  introduction  of 
new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach  from  the  books  in  which  he 
studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  many  teachers  can  not 
teach  profitably  from  any  other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is 
going  through  the  process  of  oiiganization.  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them  are 
put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while  others  are  pushed 
forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  prepared:  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  months,  the  school  relapses  into  chaos.  There  is  a  constant  change,  but 
no  prog^ress. 

This  want  of  system  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers  go  on  fh>m  term  to 
term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  involve  any  other  interest  in 
speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was  not  provision  made  for  fi^esh  material  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and  counteracting  infiuences  at  woric  to  restore,  or  at 
least  obviate  the  injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape 
utter  wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  a  succes- 
sion of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them  trained  to  the  details  of 
the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without  any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor,  or  any  well  settled  plan  of  his  own  I  The  public  school  is  not  an 
anomaly,  an  exception,  among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or 
&ilure  depends  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if  com- 
plete &ilure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions,  it  is  be<»use 
every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fi^esh  supply  of  diildren  to  be  experimented 
upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond  the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and 
discipline;  and  because  the  minds  of  some  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion 
of  each  day,  left  to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly 
influences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  avstem  of  public 
schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring  a  large  number  of 
similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in  eveiy  stage  of  &eir  advance- 
ment, under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifications,  and  shall  enable  these  teachers 
to  act  upon  numbers  at  once,  lor  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward 
effisctually  together,  in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school,  is  equality  of  attain- 
ments, which  will  generally  mdude  those  of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have 
gone  over  substantuUly  the  same  ground,  or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same 
point  of  attainment  in  several  studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute, 
whenever  their  number  will  authorize  it,  one  school  Theao  again  should  be 
arranged  in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  eveiy  study  m  the  same  grade  of  schod 
Even  in  very  laige  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  promoted  from  a  school  of  a 
lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  afl^r  being  found  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it 
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]s  seldom  that  aaj  considerable  number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard 
of  scholarship  in  all  their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  diffe^ 
enc  progress,  in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower  in 
another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in  different  dasse^ 
no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have  made,  or  can  make  less 
progress,  or  be  hurried  over  ieesons  and  subjects  in  a  superficial  manner,  to  ac- 
commodate the  more  rapid  advancement  of  others.  Although  equality  of  at- 
tainment should  be  regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  eariy  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and  not  his  ftulfe^ 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  children,  although  their  at- 
tainments may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This  step  would  mortify  and  discourage 
him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that  arrangement  wiU  be  best  which  will  g^ve  the 
individual  the  greatest  chance  of  improvement^  with  the  least  discomfort  to  him- 
seli;  and  hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application  and  obedience. 
Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences  of  individuals,  especially 
among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable  destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes 
into  the  requisition  of  study  more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when 
led  onward  by  the  heart;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations 
to  future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  powerful  motive 
to  effort. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further  in  this  connection.  The 
extent  to  which  the  gradation  and  classification  of  schools  shall  be  carried,  in 
any  town,  society  or  district,  will  depend,  and  the  number  of  classes  reduced  in 
any  school  will  depend  on  the  compactness,  numbers,  or  other  circumstances  of 
the  population,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  each  school 

PBOPKBTT  TAXATION. 

Section  6.  provides  for  the  assessment  of  a  property  tax  m  each  school  so- 
ciety for  the  support  of  common  schools.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional resources  in  each  school  district  and  society  to  maintain  such  common 
schools  as  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  requires. 

Without  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  sufficient  to  provide  good  school- 
houses,  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  supervision,  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
law,  however  perfect  in  other  respects.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
support  of  public  instruction.  As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
need  it  most,  for  themselves  or  their  children, — as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice 
and  a  short-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent 
in  every  child,  but  which  the  child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest  both 
pubUc  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  un- 
just to  leave  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  re- 
sources which  individuals,  and  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinaiy 
motives,  will  provide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few,  and  the 
uneducated  many.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history.  The  leading 
object  should  be,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede  the 
proper  efforts  of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus 
provided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the 
varying  circumstances  of  fiimilies  and  local  communities  will  admit  If  brought 
to  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  education  will  be 
found  deficient  Tlie  schools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance,  and 
the  children  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  inequalities  of  school 
privileges.  As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  fUnds  have  increased, 
the  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  societies  and  districts,  have  diminishea 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  At  first,  towns  and  societies  were  released  (torn 
the  legal  obligation  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  school  purposes;  and  with  this 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  which  commenced  with  our  existence  as  a  peo- 
ple, ahnost  hnmediately  ceased.    The  practice  of  parental  contribution  toward 
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the  ezpeaaes  of  the  scboolf  for  board  of  the  teacher,  Ibel,  and  other  incidental 
expenaea,  which  waa  at  first  rendered  abaoiutelj  neceasaiy  in  order  to  oontinae 
the  achool  in  certain  towna  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  was  graduaUj  relaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  ia 
kept  open  jnst  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  oompensation 
at  which  a  young  •  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  business^  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  derived  from 
the  state  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — ^is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  fiunilies,  that  teachers  with  any  degree  of 
aelf-respecti  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mode  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  exoept  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  sodetiea^ 
and  the  right  even  is  diputed  and  denied. 

DIBTSIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  MONBT  ACOOBDma  TO  ATTENDANCE. 

Section  6  contemplates  the  implication  of  a  new  principle  to  the  distribution 
among  the  several  districts,  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This  principle  recognizes  the  number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance, — the  number  who  actually  attend  school, — not  the  number 
which  should  be  there, — as  the  true  basis  of  distribution.  The  alteration  herein 
proposed  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  sdiool  offi- 
cers in  the  country.  The  commissioner  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  (Hon.  S.  £f.  Randall,)  introduces  this  feature 
with  the  following  remarks : 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  by  the  town  super- 
intendent among  the  several  reporting  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  ntf«»- 
her  of  pupils  actually  attending  the  schools  therein,  and  the  average  length  of 
time  they  shall  have  so  attended,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher's  authentica- 
ted lists.  The  existing  system  of  apportionment,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years^ 
not  only  seems  unwarranted  by  any  sound  principle  of  distribution,  but  operates 
with  gross  inequality  and  injustice  in  very  many  sections  of  the  country.  In 
city  and  village  and  manuiacturing  districts,  its  inevitable  effect  is  to  enhance 
the  amount  of  public  money  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  absolutely  need  it 
The  funds  contributed  and  authorized  by  the  State  should  be  equitably  and 
fairly  distributed,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  partici- 
pate in  the  privileges  which  they  are  designed  to  secure.  Why  should  a  dis- 
trict, where  the  greater  portion  of  the  diildren  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments,  or  in  attendance  at  private 
and  select  schools,  or  not  attending  any,  receive  a  share  of  this  fimd  correspond- 
ing, not  to  the  number  actually  availing  themselves  during  any  portion  of  the 
year  of  Uie  benefits  of  the  school,  but  to  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  they  have  ever  attended  a  day  or  not,  while  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict where,  perhaps,  every  child  is  kept  at  school  fbr  six  or  eight  mon&s  of 
every  year,  its  distributive  share  is  barely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  sum  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lowest  doss  of  teac^rs?  By  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution,  a  direct  and  very  powerful  in- 
ducement is  held  out  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  district 
school  of  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  for  the  longest  possible  terms. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  equitable  arrangement,  far  outweij^,  in 
the  jud^ent  of  the  undenigned,  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  from  the  comparative  &cilities  for  regular  attendance  aflbrded  by  cities 
and  villages  over  those  of  the  county  districts.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  believed 
the  average  attendance  in  the  latter  is  much  greater,  m  proportion  to  the  popu- 
latk)n,  than  the  former ;  but  even  if  the  fiict  were  otherwise,  the  greater  the 
numbier  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  longer  the  average  term  of  such  at- 
tendance, whether  in  the  city  or  country,  the  more  liberal  shoiUd  be  the  allow- 
ance of  the  public  money «" 


OOMMON  0CBOOU  IN  COMNBCTICinr.  ^| 

To  obvUto  any  iiijQstioe  whksh  the  mall  districts  might  soflbr,  it  is  provided 
that  every  district  shall  receive  a  sum  at  lesst  sufficient  to  keep  a  comsaoii 
school  for  the  minimom  length  of  time  required  bj  law.  The  operation  of  this 
role  in  time^  probablj  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  very  small  districts* 

BZAXINATIOV  OF  TBA0HBB8  BT  OOmiTT  I1IBPB0I0B& 

Sedum  11  authorises  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  appohit  one  or 
more  persons  to  visit  «:hool  societies  and  districts  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, giving  and  receiving  information  and  suggestions  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  oommon  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
duties,  the  persons  thus  appointed  are  authorized  to  grant  to  those  teac^is^ 
with  whose  examination  and  success  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room 
as  observed  bj  them  in  their  visits  to  the  school  they  are  satisfied,  a  certificate 
of  qualification  which  shall  be  good  for  two  years. 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  this  new  feature  of  school  inspection  in  our  sys- 
tem can  not  exceed  by  this  law  three  dollars  to  each  society  visited,  or  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  dollarB^  provided  every  society  is  reached.  The  State  of 
Hassachusetts  appropriates  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  employment  of  two  agents,  "to 
labor  among  the  people,  arouse  their  attention,  propose  improvements  in  all  the 
]praotlcal  details  of  applying  school  money,  of  arranging  districts,  and  of  build- 
uig  houses,  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  converting  private  schoohi  and  acade- 
mies either  into  public  schools,  or  auxiliaries  to  them ;  attend  public  meetings^ 
and  conventions  of  teachers,  advising  with  school  committees,  and  visiting 
schools  and  aiding  teachers,  by  their  suggestions."  Some  of  the  olgects  here 
spectfled,  and  aimed  at  in  the  sections  under  consideration  have  been  already 
realized  in  this  State  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  under  the  plan  of  leo- 
tures  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  1860,  commented  on  in  my  report  fiw  this 
and  last  year.  The  following  suggestions  were  contained  in  my  special  report^ 
accompanying  the  report  of  county  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  are  re- 
peated n  expressing  my  present  views  on  the  subject^  and  on  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  bill 

The  want  of  an  official  authority, — the  narrow  sphere  of  action,— and  the 
brief  period  of  time  which  each  county  lecturer,  with  the  compensation  allowed, 
(which  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  travel,)  will  be  able  to  give 
to  the  work,  will,  of  course,  make  a  broad  difference  in  the  result  of  this  pton, 
from  that  of  a  sjnstem  of  county,  or  senatorial  district  inspection,  which  migiit 
easily  be  fiwned,  and  which  shoukl  include  the  examination  of  all  candidatM 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  oommon  school,  of  eveiy  grade, — ^the  grantfaig  of 
oertifioates  of  qualification,  graduated  according  to  the  attainments,  experienoe, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  each  candidate,  and  subject  to  be  revoked  l^  the 
authority  grantmg  the  same,  on  evidence  of  meffidency  or  unworthiness^ — the 
personal  visit  at  least  twice  a  year  to  every  school  in  the  circuit,  in  which  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  both  by  the  teacher  and  inspector,  and  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  answers,— a  personal  knowledge  of  every  teacher  and  eveiy 
school, — a  fiuniliar  conference  for  one  day  and  evennig,  with  all  the  teachers  oi 
a  town,  at  least  once  during  each  season  of  schooling;  and  with  all  the  teachers 
of  a  county,  for  one  week,  m  each  year,— at  least  one  public  address  in  each 
town,  after  due  notice,  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in 
respect  to  school-housesi  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  length  of  the 
time  the  several  schools  are  taught  during  the  year,  the  compensation  paid  to 
teachers,  the  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  in  the  whole  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  particulars,  shall  be  set  forth  and  fortified  by  statements  made 
by  lood  committees,  and  extracts  ttom  the  records  of  personal  visits  to  the 
school,— a  conference  once  a  year  with  the  several  ottoeia  of  the  seveiml  towns 
and  districts  who  may  choose  to  come  together,  on  due  notice,  for  oonsultation 
respecting  books,  teachers,  apparatus^  Ac,— and  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  embracing  their  own  doings,  the  condition  of  the  schools  hi 
each  town,  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in  all  the  esBential  points 
in  the  condition  of  public  schools,  and  plans  and  seggoslionafox  improving  the 
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Anhalt,  one  of  the  oldest  principalities  of  Oermanj,  formerlj  consist- 
ing of  four  independent  duchies  but  now  consolidated  into  the  two, 
Anhalt-Dessau-C6then  and  Anhalt-Bemburg,*  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  containing  an  area  of  1,018  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  164,400.  The  territory  is  mostly  level  and  very  fertOe,  and 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  who  are  principally 
Protestants  and  noted  for  their  industry.  The  two  duchies  are  independ- 
ent, but  a  family  compact  connects  the  reigning  lines,  and  in  many 
things  they  have  been  accustomed  to  act  together.  Their  school  systemSi 
however,  are  entirely  distinct,  though  there  has  ever  been  from  an  eariy 
period  a  general  feeling  strongly  in  favor  of  schools  and  education,  by 
which  Prince  Ludwig  was  induced,  alone  of  all  the  German  princes,  to 
assist  Ratich,t  in  1619,  in  the  trial  of  his  new  method  of  teaching,  which 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  Basedow's  Philanthropinum }  at 
Dessau  in  1774,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  schools  have  flourished 
under  the  fostering  caro>»f  princes  and  government 

I.     ANHAI/r-DUSAU-OdlHnr. 

The  schools  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Gothen  are  regulated  by  the  school  laws 
of  1850  and  1854,  by  which  the  general  interests  of  education  in  all  the 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  two  "  school  councilors,**  who  are  experi- 
enced educationists,  and,  as  members  of  the  consistory,  have  there  the 
representation  of  school  matters.  All  the  higher  institutions  are  under 
their  supervision,  while  the  superintendence  of  the  common  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  obligatory  upon  fifteen  *'  inspectors,**  chosen  by  Ihe 
consistory  from  the  preachers  of  the  duchy,  who  visit  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts  at  least  twice  a  year  and  report  annually  to  the  con- 
sistory. The  immediate  inspection  of  each  common  school  is  committed 
to  the  local  pastor. 

Oommon  SchooU  exist  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.     The 

*8iaee  the  prapuBtioo  of  tUi  utiele,  the  dnchy  of  Aahalt-Benibaif,  in  wDwqntnw  of  the 
imnh  of  Um  last  dolra,  hw  teen  nuNzod  to  Anb«lt-DnMtn-C»tlMO,  foraiii«  the  out  dnehjr  of 


t  For  n  memoir  of  Ratkh  nod  ui  accoont  of  bit  ajetem,  tee  **  Barnard*  JSmtrkan  Jmtrwal 
9t  JErfMottM/'  v..  pege  S88. 

X  For  nn  utiele  apoo  BsMdow  and  hii  '*  Fbllanttiioiiloam,*'  lee  "  Jr«nirad*#  Jtmrniiuak 
J(rarMl  tf  EdmeatMm,"  IV.,  pafo  ISS. 
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ommtry  schools  namber  189,  with  about  170  teachers,  the  schools  in  the 
Utfger  Yilbges  with  over  140  scholars  having  two  teachers,  one  for  the 
boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  Each  school  consists  of  at  least  two  claoflcc 
The  common  schools  of  the  cities--of  which  there  are  three  boys'  and 
two  girls*  schools  at  Dessau,  and  one  of  each  in  the  other  citiesr— hold 
their  sessions  but  half  the  day.  The  number  of  classes  in  these  is  de* 
pendent  upon  the  number  of  scholars,  no  class — ^at  least  not  the  highest 
and  lowest  ones— containing  above  seventy  pupila  The  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  biblical  history,  religion,  reading,  writing,  exercises  of  the 
memory  and  in  thinking,  arithmetic,  orthography,  German,  history, 
geography,  natural  history,  and  singing.  School  attendance  commences 
with  the  seventh  year  and  continues,  on  the  part  of  girls,  till  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  with  the  boys  till  the  fifteenth  year.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  averages  one  in  every  five  of  the  population — in  some 
portions  of  the  duchy,  one  in  four.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary 
from  200  to  400  thalers,  according  to  their  merits  and  time  of  service, 
and  may  amount  in  the  cities  to  500  thalers  ($370.) 

Besides  these  primary  common  schods,  there  are  also  higher  ones  in 
the  cities  of  Dessau,  Gothen,  and  Zerbst,  in  which  the  branches  of  study, 
though  the  same,  are  pursued  somewhat  fiurther,  while  in  the  boys* 
school  in  special  consideration  of  the  wants  of  artisans  and  the  lower 
trades,  instruction  is  added  in  certain  departments  of  geometry  and 
mathematics,  and  in  linear  drawing  and  sketching.  The  classes  can  not 
exceed  sixty  scholars,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
varies  from  sixteen  to  thirfy  according  to  the  rank  of  the  class. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  effected  in  the  TeacKan^  Seminary  at 
Cothen,  conducted  by  a  director,  principal,  and  three  teachers,  where 
students  pursue  a  three  years'  course  as  *' preparandists,"  followed  by  a 
two  years'  course  as  **  seminarists,"  in  religion,  biblical  information,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  catechism,  biblical  and  church  history,  arithmetic, 
botany^  natural  history,  geography,  history,  and  the  German  language, 
together  with  the  main  principles  of  instruction,  the  general  and  special 
doctrines  of  education,  and  the  history  and  literature  of  pedagogy.  The 
requisites  for  admission  are  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  to  have  advan- 
ced at  least  as  &r  as  the  third  class  in  the  gymnasium.  The  seminarists 
have  also  practice  in  teaching  under  direction  of  the  superintendent  in 
the  free  schools  of  the  city,  which  are  attached  to  the  seminary.  The 
number  of  students  is  thirty,  who  receive  their  room  rent,  break&st,  and 
dinner,  and  the  seminarists  in  addition  fifteen  thalers  ($11,10)  in  money 
annually.  After  the  first  examination  they  are  entered  upon  the  list  of 
school  candidates,  receive  certificates  minutely  detailing  their  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  and  either  immediately  receive  a  position  as  oom- 
mon  school  teachers,  or  enter  the  firee  schools  as  assistant  teachers  with 
an  annual  salary  of  100  thalers,  or  engage  in  private  instruction  until  a 
permanent  location  offers.  The  annual  expense  of  the  seminary  amounts 
to  over  4,000  thalera 
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Tben  ire  three  gifmma9km$  in  the  duohj,  at  BeMfta^  Gdtlieii,  and 
fofatt,  each  with  6-7  demcfl  and  »  pieiMunlorf  school  The  Utter  haTO 
four  cianfleo  and  a  foor  years*  course  of  study  in  readiqg^  writing,  arith* 
atietic,  orthography,  and  German,  religion,  geography,  history,  singings 
and  drawing.  The  three  lower  daases  of  the  gymnaaittnis  are  prepara- 
tory to  the  higher  chsses,  and  form  a  pro-gymnamum  with  a  distinct 
plan  of  study  embracing  German,  Latin,  and  French,  religion,  histofy^ 
geography,  natural  history,  practical  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematicfl^ 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  At  Dessau  and  Gdtfaen  there  are 
also  special  real  classes  separate  from  the  pro-gymnasiuQL  In  the  upper 
classes  the  oouree  includes  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  (Engli^) 
and  also  Hebrew  for  future  theological  students  and  philologists,  religion, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  singing, 
and  gymnastics.  Pupils  usually  enter  the  pro*gymnasium  at  the  age  of 
ten ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  class  may  not  exceed  Mj^  and  in  the 
higher  classes,  fbrty.  Each  dass  has  its  special  teacher.  The  teachers 
of  each  gymnasium  form  a  committee  for  the  examination  of  its  grad- 
uates, without  whose  certificate  the  student  can  not  lay  claim  to  a  stipend 
during  his  university  course,  nor  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  civil  ex- 
amination necessary  to  obtain  an  office  under  the  State.  Candidates 
with  gymnasial  certificates  are  admitted  to  this  civil  examination  from 
such  other  States  as  allow  a  amilar  privilege  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Anhalt  gymnasiums.  No  one  can  be  engaged  as  classical  or  sd^tific 
teacher  in  a  gymnasium  who  has  not  received  the  certificate  of  profit 
dency,  finished  the  three  years'  academic  course  at  the  university,  and 
shown  his  fitness  upon  the  examination  *'  pro  fitcultate  dooendi  **  before 
the  examining  committee  at  the  university,  as  well  as  his  practical  capao- 
ity  for  the  office  by  a  years*  occupation  as  assistant  at  one  of  the  three 
gymnasiums.  The  gymnasium  at  Dessau  has  an  income  of  9,600  thalers, 
20  teachers,  and  260«800  scholars^-4^  Cathen,  7,800  tiulers,  19  teachoa, 
and  about  200  schoUrs— at  Zerbst,  14  teachers,  and  225-250  schohurs, 
besides  the  preparatory  school  There  is  also  at  Zerbst,  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  the  "  Pedagogium  **  for  boys  of  the  higher  dasses,  under  the 
oversight  of  the  gymnasial  director,  but  having  three  teachers  who  re- 
side  with  the  pupils  and  are  intimatdy  associated  with  them.  The 
expenses  here  are  about  90  thalers  annually. 

There  are  higher  femaU  iehooU,  at  Dessau,  with  dght  cksses  (the  two 
highest  having  each  a  two  years'  course,)  at  Gdthen,  with  eight  dasseSp 
and  at  Zerbst,  with  four  dasses.  The  plan  of  study  indudes  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  rdigion,  German,  French,  Snglish,  natural  history, 
geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  feminine  domestic  accomplishments. 

Besides  these  schools  there  are  also  at  Dessau  a  trades*  school  and  a 
gymnasial  academy.  The  former  has  four  classes  with  about  100  pupils 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  among  whom  are  many  foreigners. 
The  studies  embrace  German,  French,  and  English,  rdigion,  mercantile 
and  common  arithmetic,  general  and  commerdal  history,  natural  histoiy, 
natural  philosophy  as  connected  with  industry  and  the  arts,  the  dements 


«C  ohemkry)  tschaologx*  i^  budBMB  ifyfo,  book-kaepiog^ »  k&0vlcdge  of 
tnerchandise  and  commercial  products,  and  of  coins,  weights,  measosM^ 
and  exchange,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  gynmastics.  In  the  gymnasial 
academy,  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics  to  the  pnpila  of  the  other 
institntions  of  the  city,  male  and  female.  There  is  also  connected  yMt 
it  a  normal  school,  in  which  gymnasial  teachers  are  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  discipline,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  testhetics. 

All  these  yarious  schools  are  State  institutions  and  supported  by  Ih^ 
State  »t  an  annual  expense  of  about  80,000  thalers  ($60,000.)  In  the 
comm<m  schools  a  trying  tuition  fee  is  exacted,  from  which  the  poor  an 
exempt,  and  iVom  the  collection  of  which  the  teachers  are  reUe^ed.  Li 
tlie  erection  of  school  buildings,  one»third  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by 
the  parish,  the  remainder  by  the  State.  The  teachers  are  servants  of  tfaa 
State,  and  as  such  are  independent  of  the  parishes  and  also  of  the  manage 
Ing  offlciala  Under  the  law  respecting  State  service  they  may  be  sihk 
pended  firom  office  at  pleasure  whenever  their  positicms  become  superflo- 
ous,  or  when,  ih>m  continued  sickness,  they  are  prevented  lor  more  than 
six  months  from  attending  to  their  duties.  In  these  cases  they  receive 
three-fourths  or  six-sevenths  of  their  former  salary,  according  as  it  has 
amounted  to  more  or  less  than  500  thalers.  Upon  becoming  unfitted  for 
service  they  receive  a  pension,  which  is  graduated  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  the  teacher  has  spent  in  service— commencing  with  five 
sixteenths  of  the  former  salary,  after  five  years  of  service,  (or  with  one 
half;  if  the  salary  has  not  exceeded  800  thalers,)  it  receives  an  increase 
for  each  five  years,  untQ  the  veteran  of  fifty  years  school  Uibor  is  relieved 
of  his  toil  but  still  enjoys  the  whole  of  his  former  salary. 

AKHAI^BXBHSUBCK 

The  schools  of  this  duchy  are  under  the  consistory  of  Bemburg,  whose 
president,  the  present  superintendent  Dr.  Walther,  has  for  ten  years 
conducted  the  management  of  them  with  care,  energy,  and  decision. 
The  obligation  to  establish  and  locate  the  schools  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
parishes,  subsidiary  to  the  church  patron  and  the  State.  The  number 
of  schools  is  144,  with  160  male  and  18  female  teachers,  who  receive  an 
average  salary  of  290  thalers,  ($215)  ranging  firom  175  to  600  thalers. 
There  is  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Bemburg,  with  eight  teachers,  thirteen 
preparandists,  and  fourteen  seminarists ;  the  requisites  for  admission  are 
a  good  musical  preparation,  familiarity  with  those  portions  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  are  committed  to  memory,  and  in  other  respects  the 
qualifications  of  a  third  dass  student  of  the  gymnasium.  The  course 
continues  five  years  and  the  graduates  are  usually  inunediately  located 
as  teachers. 

There  is  a  central  female  high  school  (at  Bemburg)  with  five  dasses^ 
and  also  three  other  female  schools.  There  is  also  a  high  burgher  school 
at  Bemburg.  The  gymnasium  numbers  800  pupils  in  six  classes,  with 
thirteen  teachers.  Preparatory  to  the  gymnasiums  are  the  six  rector 
schools  within  the  duchy.    The  income  of  the  schools,  firom  endowment 
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Ibadfl,  taiikm  ieei,  and  8teta  ftpproprmiioiiSi  amounts  to  about  4(^000 
tiialen  ($Si,000.) 

In  other  particalan,  in  the  conne  of  stadj,  &c,  the  schooli  are  ami* 
br  to  those  of  Anhalt-DeBiaa-Cdthen.  The  system  of  management  on 
ihe  part  of  the  teachers  is,  however,  peculiar  and  is  styled  by  its  author, 
Dr.  Walther,  ^'monotheletisch,*^  because  one  mil  rules  throughout— not 
an  arbitrary  will,  but  a  will  the  resultant  of  reason.  This  system  is  ap- 
plied in  all  the  dasses  of  whatever  grade  in  the  Anhalt-Bemburg  schools^ 
and  under  it  every  child  is  actively  participant  in  every  mementos  in- 
struction, so  that  he  recognizes  himself  at  every  moment  as  an  ftrwential 
member  of  the  class  and  sets  himself  forth  as  such  to  himself  and  to  the 
■chooL  Never  does  the  teacher  leave  the  dass  for  the  individual,  and 
never  the  individual  for  the  dass,  and  the  teacher  is  such  to  the  child 
only  to  that  dq;ree  in  which  the  child  is  actually  a  representative  of  the 
4lass.  The  architecture  and  furniture  of  the  schools,  the  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  scholars,  the  singing  and  conversation  are  all 
\  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  system. 


Vffl.  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 
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Thx  hifltorj  of  edacational  associations  in  New  York  dates  back 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  principle  of  association,  in  lycenmsy 
conventions,  and  organizations  of  varions  names,  had,  however,  as- 
serted itself  for  many  years  before  the  proper  era  of  their  successfol 
working  commenced.  They  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note,  in  view 
of  their  influence  in  shaping  the  school  poUty  of  New  York.  The 
same  Legislature  (that  of  1811)  which  appomted  a  committee  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  common  schools  for 
the  State,  which  system  was  inaugurated  in  1812,  also  incorporated 
"  The  Society  of  Teaehere  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  BenevoUni 
and  Literary  PurpoeeeJ*^*  The  same  Society  was  revived  by  the 
Act  of  April  16,  1818,  with  Albert  Picket  as  President  In  that 
year,  also,  Albert  and  John  W.  Picket  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  educational  and  literary  journal  entitled  ''  The  Academieian^\ 
which  was  issued  for  two  years.  The  first  number  bears  date  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1818. 

The  common  school  system  of  the  State  was  gradually  growing 
into  form  and  eflElciency,  as  township  after  township  and  county 
after  county  took  on  a  permanent  oiganization,  and  the  settlement 
of  new  lands  created  new  districts.  We  have  little,  however,  to 
record  in  the  way  of  educational  associations  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  era  dating  from  the  organization  of  the 
American  Lyceum  in  1826.  This  seems  to  have  had  its  immediate 
fruits  in  an  awakening  among  the  teachers  in  various  localities  in 
several  of  the  States,  among  which  New  York  has  an  honorable 
record.  In  the  AnnaU  (^Education  for  December,  1831,  we  find 
the  following :  ''  Among  the  many  associations  of  this  kind  which 
mark  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  Teach- , 

•  For  hiitory  of  tbo  N.  T.  Soeioty  of  TaodMii,  mo  Bftniaid*i  AoMrtMui  Joaiml  orBdoeitio^ 
VoLX[V^pw807. 

t  ""Tka  ^m^mMm.'*  OQOtoiniiic  tbo  Boaonta  of  Behohitio  Seioooo,  ud  tbo  OoUidoi  of  Pbl- 
liMOphieal  Edocotloo,  prodieatcd  on  tbo  Analjtli  of  tbo  Haman  Miod,  ud  txhibitlnf  tbo  Im- 
proved Motbodt  of  Initnietioo.  By  Albort  Piekot,  Pioridnt  of  tbo  Ineorponlod  Bocittj  of 
TMdMfi,  ud  Joho  W.  Piekot,  Oonofpoodlnf  Socrtttiy,  fce.,  *o^  Now  Yofk. 
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ere'  Society  of  Westchester,  New  York.  Althongli  but  recently 
established,  it  has  excited  the  zeal  of  many  friends  of  education 
within  its  limits,  and  led  them  to  examine  some  of  the  important 
•nbjects  to  which  the  Society  will  direct  its  attention.^ 

In  1832  and  1833  edacational  meetings  were  held  in  several  of 
the  counties,  the  earliest  of  which  seem  to  have  been  in  St  Law- 
rence, Clinton  and  Ontario.  In  December,  1835,  a  '*  Teachers*  As- 
sociation for  Mutual  Improvement"  was  organized  in  the  town  of 
Charlton,  and  had  an  active  existence  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years.  Augustus  P.  Smith,  afterwards  Principal  of  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Albany,  was  President ;  and  M.  P.  Cavert,  now  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  was  Secretary.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  chiefly,  the  movement  was 
inaugurated.  Among  the  names  of  the  first  membere  we  find  that 
of  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  now  an  active  member  of  the  State  Association. 

In  1836  the  teachers  of  Troy  formed  an  association,  and  this  was 
followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  in  Albany. 
Between  these  associations  the  greatest  cordiality  existed,  and  the 
social  element  in  their  meetings  was  a  marked  feature,  though  the 
grand  questions  of  educational  progress  were  never  lost  sight  o( 
and  a  high  moral  tone  characterized  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  early  county  conventions  we  have  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  County  Convention  of  Teachers 
and  othere  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education,  held  at  the  Court- 
House,  Troy,  Friday,  Jan.  27,  1837,"  Measures  were  inaugurated 
for  the  formation  of  an  association,  and  an  address  was  ordered  to 
be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  among 
the  people  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

The  necessity  for  an  educational  journal  in  advancing  the  interests 

of  education  seems  to  have  been  always  recognized  by  the  best  edu- 

catore  of  the  State ;  and  before  any  general  movement  was  made  for 

a  State  convention,  we  find  a  journal  established  in  the  interest  of 

educational  reform.     On  the  firat  day  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  J.  Or- 

ville  Taylor,  encouraged  by  the  sanction  of  such  men  as  Governor 

Marcy,  Dr.  B.  T.  Welch,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley, 

Chancellor  Walworth  and  others,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 

monthly  paper,  in  quarto, entitled  ''The  Common  School  Assistant; 

a  Monthly  Paper  for  the  improvement  of  Common  School  Education.'' 

This  paper  was  continued  for  three  years.    In  the  number  for  July, 

1836,  is  the  following  notice : 

The  oommon  school  teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  meet  la  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  on  the  20th  of  September  next,  at  12 
o^dock.    As  it  is  known  that  this  Convention  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
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cnasiiig  the  pay  and  infloenoe  of  those  engaged  In  this  arduous  and  honorable 
profession,  there  will  be  a  Aill  and  general  attendance.  Teachers  from  eveiy 
town  in  the  State  are  expected.  Editors  in  the  State  are  respectfuQj  requested 
to  pnbUah  this  notice. 

This  ConventioD  met  paraoant  to  the  fbregoing  notice,  uid  cob- 
tinQed  in  session  two  days  under  the  following  pennanent  ofl^oers : 
J.  Orville  Tkylor,  Frendmt;  S.  S.  Brash,  E.  P.  Freeman,  J.  Henry, 
Jr.,  K  R.  Reynolds,  Vice-Presidents;  G.  B.  Olendening,  S.  R.  Sweet, 
Secretariee. 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members  were  r^patered 
the  first  day. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  N.  Parsons,  on  ''  TeaMng  Or- 
biography ^'*  and  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  on  ''  The  neceesity  ofprovid" 
ingfw  the  mental  culture  of  the  people  of  ^  United  StateaJ* 

Messrs.  J.  O.  Taylor,  Joseph  Fellows,  and  J.  N.  Parsons,  weie 
appointed  to  **  draft  an  address  to  the  community,  eipressive  of  the 
views  of  the  Convention  on  the  importance  of  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  common  education.*'  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  a  State  society,  by  reporting  a  Con- 
■titntion. 

Important  resolutions  .  touching  education  were  diacnssed  at 
length  and  adopted.  Among  the  resolutions  was  one  to  secare  the 
application  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fnnd  to  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

The  Convention  adjouraed  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  committee 
on  organization. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Albany  on  the  18th  of  February  next  en- 
suing, of  which  we  can  find  no  record  save  that  an  able  adflress  waa 
issued  containing  a  call  for  a  general  convention  to  meet  in  Utioa 
on  the  11th  of  May  following. 

This  Convention  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  call,  with  the 
following  officers:  Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  of  Cherry  Valley, 
Free.  Frot  Alonzo  Potter,  ITnion  College,  Dr.  John  McCall, 
XJtica,  Rev.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  G.  W.  Hungerford,  Watertown,  H.  H. 
Ingraham,  Poughkeepsie,  B.  N.  Loomis,  Binghamton,  E.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  Troy,  Vice-Free.  Samuel  N.  Sweet,  George  B.  Glendening, 
Secretariee, 

The  introductory  address  was  given  by  Prof  Alonzo  Potter,  of 
Union  College,  and  lectures  were  also  delivered,  or  essays  read, 
upon  the  following  subjects :  "  The  Freeent  Laws  relating  to 
SchooUy  espedaily  Common  Sehoole,  wi<A  eug^ione  for  LeyielaHve 
Improvement^^  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Hammond,  President;  *^  Qualijiea- 
Hone  and  BtponeUnlitiee  of  Teaehere,^^  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Groah,  of 
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Tltica;  "  7!^  AppropriaU  Branehe$  <^ Study  far  SchooU^  and  the 
order  in  which  they  ahauid  be  taught^^  by  J.  W.  Bulklej,  of  Troy ; 
^  Canetructing  and  FumiMng  School-houseSj  and  Organiging 
School  Lyceume^^  by  G.  H.  Anthony,  of  Troy ;  ''  Vocal  Mueic^  ae  a 
branch  of  Common  School  JBducation,'^  by  A.  0.  Garter,  of  Wbitet- 
boro*;  ^Elocution,  a»  a  branch  of  General  Edueation^^^  by  8.  N. 
Sweet 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Gonvention  a  constitntlon  was  reported, 
diMsussed  and  adopted,  and  an  association  was  oi^anized  under  the 
name  of  "The  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Schools.** 

The  plan  of  organization  contemplated  the  creation  of  aoziliaiy 
societies  in  each  of  the  counties ;  and  a  Vice-President  for  each 
county  was  elected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  meetings  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Society.  The 
initiation  fee  was  two  dollars,  and  the  annual  fee  one  dollar. 
Twenty  dollars  constituted  life  membership. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  under  the  constitution:  Hon* 
Jabez  D.  Hammond,  Gherry  Valley,  Free,;  Viee-Prea,^  [one  iu 
each  county ;]  Qeoige  B.  Olendening,  Troy,  Hee,  See, ;  Rev.  P.  L. 
Whipple,  Lansingbuigh,  Cor*  Sec, ;  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Albany, 
Treae.;  Ex,  Com,  of  twelve  members,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Troy, 
Chairman. 

Bev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  of  New  York,  presented  a  sketch  of  the  ori« 
gin,  plan,  and  objects  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
ITseftd  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  Secretary.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee  who  reported  a  resolution  commending  that 
Ofganization. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  the  resolutions 

discussed  and  adopted : 

lUmUneA,  That  we  reoommend  to  the  Bxecotive  Oommittee  of  the  State  Soci- 
ety to  appoint  an  agent  in  each  Senatorial  district  of  the  State,  who  shall  leo 


ture  on  education— encourage  the  circulation  of  the  publications  of  the  Society 
and  other  periodicals  approved  by  the  Execatlve  Oommittee,  and  oodperate 
with  the  citizens  of  the  several  oounties  in  the  formation  of  County  Associations. 

BtsoVoed^  That  we  recommend  to  the  County  Associations  to  appoint  agents 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organize  town  societies,  to  lecture  on  the  best  modes 
of  teaching,  encourage  the  establishment  of  tenyporary  schools  far  quai^fmg 
teadiera^  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  effect,  fh>m  time  to  time,  improvement  in 
the  modes  of  teaching  and  management  of  schools. 

Beadinoii  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  clergy  do  not  use  their 
influence  to  the  extent  they  ought^  in  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in 
this  State. 

Buohod^  That  the  visitation  of  schools  by  the  clergy  and  other  professional 
gentlemen  is  earnestly  desired  by  this  Convention. 

lUaohfoi^  That  this  Convention  highly  appreciate  the  influence  of  ladies  on 
onr  social  oondition,  and  that  we  inTite  them  to  exert  it  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, espedally  by  their  fiwquent  visitations  of  schoob  in  their  several  districts. 
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Smtlked,  That  we  respectftiUy  ioTite  the  clergy  fhroughoat  the  State  to 
preach  on  the  subject  of  education. 

JReaobfed^  That  we  recommend  the  formation  of  school  lyoetuna,  on  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  lecture  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Anthony. 

Besolved,  That  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  including  an  outlhie  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  should  be  made  a  part  of  popular  education. 

Be9oh6dy  That  Natural  History  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  elementaiy 
study,  and  that  it  tends  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  pupils  in  other  branches 
of  education. 

Sabseqaent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  a  circular  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Chairman  of  the  Ezecative  Com- 
mittee, aod  sent  to  the  Vice-President  in  each  county,  and  to  other 
friends  of  education,  urging  the  formation  of  County  Associations 
and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  best  further  the  objects 
of  the  parent  Society. 

The  third  article  of  the  constitution  provides  that  '^  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  shall  be  held  in  Utica  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Au- 
gust, 1837,  and  subsequently  at  such  places  as  the  Society  shall  de- 
termine.'' We  have  no  information  of  any  other  meeting  of  this 
body.  The  financial  crisis  of  1837  doubtless  caused  a  summaiy 
suspension  of  further  action.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
although  the  old  "  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Schools  ^  met  no  more,  it  had  already  sown  seeds  which  the  future 
was  to  reap  in  a  plentiful  harvest 

The  interval  between  this  date  and  the  next  essay  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Association  was  marked  by  some  of  the  moat 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Common  School  system. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1840,  Francis  Dwight  commenced  the 
publieation  of  the  District  School  Journal,  at  Geneva.  In  the  fi>l- 
lowing  year  a  legislative  appropriation  was  made  for  its  support 
'*  Mr.  Dwight  brought  to  his  task  a  soul  informed  with  noble  la- 
pnlses  and  earnest  purposes.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  existence  of 
this  paper  the  talented  and  lamented  editor  was  called  away.  He 
died  December  15th,  1845,  and  was  buried  upon  the  first  aumver- 
sary  of  the  commencement  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  whose 
establishment  he  had  done  such  signal  service.  S.  S.  Randall,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  acting  Superintendent  of  Schools,  assumed  the 
control  of  the  Journal,  and  was  connected  with  it  till  the  close  of 
the  seventh  volume,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell. Edward  Cooper,  having  left  the  editorship  of  the  Teacken^ 
Advocate^  established  by  the  State  Association  in  1845,  became 
editor  of  the  Journal  in  1848.  In  1840  the  office  of  publicatioa 
was  removed  to  Albany,  and  Mr.  Randall  again  assumed  controli 
and  remained  connected  with  it  as  editor-in-chief,  assisted  in  the 
eleventh  volume  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  since  Principal  of  the  N«  J. 
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State  Normal  School,  and  in  the  twelfth  by  Joseph  McKean,  of 
New  York.  The  date  of  the  hist  number  of  the  Journal  is  April^ 
1862."* 

The  Legislature  of  1841  created  the  ofSce  of  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  these  officers,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  each  of  the  several  counties,  entered  upon  their  duties  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  result  of  this  change  in  supervision  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  inau- 
guration of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  appliances  of  educational 
progress  and  reform. 

The  first  Tubers'  Institute  was  held  in  Tompkins  County,  com- 
mencing April  4,  1843,  under  the  management  of  J.  S.  Denman, 
County  Superintendent,  with  Salem  Town,  Rev.  David  Powell  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  as  instructors.  In  the  two  succeeding  years 
Institutes  were  organized  in  no  less  than  seventeen  counties,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  one  thousand  teachers. 

The  Normal  School  at  Albany  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  Of  the  history  of  its  establishment,  its  subsequent  work- 
ings and  its  prosperity  our  readers  are  already  aware.f  All  these 
great  educational  events  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  more 
direct  action  upon  the  part  of  teachers  in  leading  the  grand  educa- 
tional reforms. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TmB  8TATB  TEACHXBS'  A8800IATI0N. 

The  initiatory  steps  for  a  State  Teachers'  Association  were  taken 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1845.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  County 
Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Valentine  presented  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  a  call  for  a  State  Teachers'  Convention,  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  late  lamented 
fialem  Town  was  at  the  meeting  and  "  eloquently  pressed  upon  the 
Association  the  importance  of  the  movement,  assuring  us  that  the 
interior  and  western  parts  of  the  State  were  ready  for  action." 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  J.  W.  Bulkley,  T,  W. 
IT'idenline,  £.  P.  Freeman,  J.  L.  Chapman,  and  A.  £.  Patch,  to  cor- 
respond with  teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
'State,  and  to  call  a  convention.  On  the  fourth  of  April  the  chair- 
man issued  a  circular  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  omitting  the 
-preliminary  remarks  explanatory  of  the  occasion  of  the  call : 

The  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  would  remark,  that  the  inter- 
test  now  felt  m  the  subject  of  education  is  without  a  parallel  in  our  history. 
Provision  Is  made,  through  the  mumficence  of  the  State,  for  the  education  of  off 
her  children ;  and  a  healthy  tone  prevails  as  to  the  moral  character  and  literaiy 
*attainment8  of  the  teacher. 

'•  Jtr  r.  7Vaa«r,  Vol  IX^  I860,  p.  S44.    t  Baroaid*!  Am.  Joar  of  Ed.,  Vol.  XIU.,  p.  S41,  SIL 
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nie  important  queetton  now  ia— how,  with  the  interest  that  exists  and  the 
flKsilities  enjoyed,  we,  as  a  profession,  may  render  ourselves  increasingly  useftd? 
We  thinic  this  can  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
each  other — ^by  matoal  consultation  and  a  free  interchange  of  views  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  of  educational  interest;  in  this  way  the  combined  wisdom  and 
experience  of  all  become  common  property,  and  the  young  teacher,  in  particular, 
may  learn  that  which  would  cost  him  years  of  toil  and  obsenration  while  an  iso- 
lated individuaL 

We  want  that  which  is  practical  in  opposition  to  mere  theory ;  common  sense 
in  opposition  to  the  ethereal  nonsense  of  the  would-be-reformers  of  the  present 
day;  substance  instead  of  shadow. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  induce  us  to  think  that  such 
a  meeting  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  We  see  no  other  means  by  which 
our  views  can  be  made  known,  or  our  voice  reach  the  ear  of  the  public. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  ourselves, 
when  educational  bodies  having  no  power  other  than  that  which  is  merely  ad- 
visory—composed, too,  of  professional  men,  fiumers  and  mechanics,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  have  never  taught  a  school — deny  us  the  right  of  being  heard,  or  if 
heard,  of  recording  our  vote  on  subjects,  of  which  to  say  the  least,  we  ought  to 
know  as  much  as  those  who  turn  aside  from  other  pursuits  with  the  benevolent 
design  of  enlightening  our  darkness  1 

We  would  respectfully  request  you  to  lay  this  communication  before  oar 
friends  assembled  in  convention,  at  Teachers*  Institutes,  or  to  practical  teachers, 
if  no  opportunity  offers  through  a  public  meeting,  and  communicate  the  result 
to  us  as  soon  as  convenient,  that  there  may  be  tune  for  making  arrangements 
lor  the  proposed  meeting,  should  there  appear  to  be  a  desire  for  it 

Please  be  explicit  in  your  returns  to  us.  Are  you  in  &vor  of  the  proposed 
meeting?  At  what  time  and  place  shall  it  be  held?  Do  you  think  that  Syra- 
cuse would  be  the  best  place  ?  The  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July 
the  best  time  ? 

Any  other  time  or  place  you  would  think  beet,  please  to  note;  we  wish  to 
advise  that  we  may  act  discreetly. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  BuLKLBT,  ChaifFmaiii, 

On  the  Vth  of  Jane  the  committee  met  and  unanimoosly  decided 
npon  the  call  of  a  convention  to  meet  in  Syracase  on  the  dOth  daj 
of  July,  1845.  A  spirited  notice  of  this  call  was  published  in  the 
Dittriei  School  Journal  for  July,  1845. 

The  movement  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  on  the  morning 
of  July  80,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  assembled  in 
convention  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Boss,  of  Seneca  county,  as  chairman,  and  Xenophon  Hay- 
wood, of  Rensselaer  county,  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers,  who 
reported  as  follows,  and  the  persons  named  were  elected :  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  of  Albany,  Pres. ;  William  Barnes,  of  Monroe  Co.,  W.  H. 

Scram,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York, Earle, 

of  Allegany  Co.,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York  Co., 
John  Wright,  of  Livingston  Co.,  Steretaries, 

The  President  briefly  addressed  the  Convention.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  enroll  the  names  of  members,  report  rules  of  or- 
der, and  prepare  business  for  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  from  the  Businese  Oommittee,  reported  ft 
lut  of  topics,  and  on  motion,  committees  to  report  npon  them  seT- 
erallj  were  appointed.  As  the  result  of  these  committees  ahle  le- 
ports  were  presented  on  the  following  subjects  during  the  session : 
"  Oh  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,''  by  J.  N.  McElIigott,  of  New 
York;  "  On  Teachers'  Periodical^'  by  E.  Cooper,  of  Westchester 
Co.;  "  On  School  Discipline''  by  X.  Haywood,  of  Renssehier  Co.; 
"  On  Town  and  County  Superintendents,"  by  Thomas  W.  Valen- 
tine, of  Albany;  '<  On  Educational  Fallacies;'  by  H.  S.  McCall; 
"  On  Examination  of  Teachers,"  by  E.  P.  Freeman ;  "  On  Educa- 
tional Incentives,"  by  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York ;  *'  On  School 
Celebrations,"  by  F.  Cooper,  of  Onondaga  Co. 

Addresses  were  also  deli?ered  as  follows :  ''  The  Bod  vs»  Moral 
Suasion,"  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Anthony,  Principal  of  Albany  Classical 
Institute;  ^  The  Common  School  System,"  by  Chester  Dewey; 
"JSbur  to  elevate  the  Teachers^  Profession,"  by  Prof.  Edward  NorUi, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  ''  The  Bequisites  to  a  Good  School,"  by  Pto£ 
Fred.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

The  reports  were  discussed  at  length,  and  many  principles  enim- 
dated  formed  a  staple  for  the  discussion  of  many  years.  That  of 
Mr.  Valentine  elicited  a  most  spirited  debate,  in  which  the  rights 
of  teachers  as  an  independent  profession  were  ably  advocated. 

No  brief  sketch  can  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  this  meeting,  or  to 
the  able  papers  that  were  presented. 

A  periodical  was  established  to  be  called  The  Teachers'  Advocate. 
This  was  a  16-page  quarto,  at  $2  per  annum,  published  weekly^  The 
first  number  was  issued  at  Syracuse,  September  10,  1845,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  K  Cooper,  who  continued  connected  with 
the  paper  till  May  27,  1847,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York,  who  was  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Association.  During  the  remainder  of  the  five  years  of  its  ex- 
istence Mr.  McEeen  was  assisted  at  various  times  by  Mr.  J.  N,  Mc- 
ElIigott, Mr.  E.  P.  Allen,  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall  and  others. 

A  constitution  was  reported  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  at  half  past 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  July  80  the  Convention  was  re- 
solved into  The  New  Yobx  State  Tbacbbrb*  Association,  and 
Chester  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  was  elected  President 

After  the  organization  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
TJtica,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August^  1846,  at  9  A.  M» 

FBOCEKDINaS  OF  TSE  A8800IATI0V. 

The  First  Anwiversabt  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
dation  was  held  in  Utica,  Ang.  19  and  20,  1846,  Mr.  Bolkley^  fkt/^ 
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ince-President,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  follj  attended,  th« 
names  of  nearly  two  hundred  teachers  being  enrolled  as  membenk 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected  in  1845:  Chester 
Dewey,  of  Rochester,  Pres,  J.  W.  Bnlkley  of  Albany,  W.  tt 
Bcram  of  Syracuse,  J.  W.  Earle  of  Pike,  Wm.  Belden  of  New 
York,  Viee-Pres,  Edward  Cooper,  of  Sing  Sing,  Cwr,  Sec.  John 
Wright,  of  Geneseo,  Livingston  Co.,  Bee.  See,  Dr.  W.  B.  Os> 
borne,  of  Utica,  Treae, 

The  following  reports  were  received  on  the  part  of  conunittees 
appointed  at  the  hist  meeting :  ''  On  Teaehera^  JnstituUe^^^  by  Salem 
Town;*  "  On  BlerMntary  Education;'  by  Albert  D.  Wright,  of 
Kings  connty ;  ^  On  BducatUmal  Faliaeiee;'  by  C.  H.  Anthony ; 
^  On  School  Diecipline;'  read  by  Mr.  Perry  on  behalf  of  MaieitM 
Willson,  chairman;  ^*  Ona  Teacheri  Paper^'  by  Joseph  McEeen, 
of  New  York.  [A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  eflfect 
at  their  discretion  the  establishment  of  a  nsonthly  edncational  peri- 
odical— Messrs.  McEeen,  Bulkley,  Patterson,  Day  and  Morris.] 
«  On  Jwcoto^e  Syetem  of  JBdueation;'  by  David  Patterson,  of  New 
York ;  ''On  ike  Teaeken?  Prcfet^mT  by  Parsons  E.  Day,  of  On- 
tario. [Recommending  the  establishment  of  Teachers^  Semina- 
ries, six  or  eight  in  the  State,  whose  diploma  should  be  a  proles- 
sonal  basis;  the  publication  of  a  teachers'  library;  and  that  the 
schools  should  be  made  absolutely  free.]  '*'  Onikev»e  of  ike  Bibk 
m  Schools;'  by  J.  N.  McElIigoU;  ''  On  Agricultural  Bducatum;* 
by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  (now  Secretary  of  the  Regents ;)  *'  On  School 
OeMratiane;'  by  E.  P.  Freeman;  ''Onthe  School  SyeUm^'  by  X 
Haywood ;  "*  On  Union  Schools;'  by  J.  Swift. 

Letters  were  read  from  Horace  Mann,  Lra  Mayhew,  Henry  Baiv 
nard,  John  Beck,  and  others,  expressing  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
svocess  of  the  Association. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered;  ^  Origin  of  the  School 
Syeiem,"  by  Salem  Town;  ''The  Negleeied  Tree;'  by  David  P. 
Plsge ;  "Direct  Influence  of  the  Teacher  upon  the  Pupii;'  by  Rev. 
M.  Mcllvaine ;  "  Divorce  of  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools;'  by  Hon.  A.  Stewart 

Resolutions  were  abo  presented  and  adopted : — ^By  C.  H.  An* 
thony — Disapproving  of  the  diversion  of  the  Literary  Fund  from 
the  Academies  and  Colleges,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
free  common  school  system;  by  J.  N.  McElligott — ^Recommend- 

*  Appendad  to  this  rtpoit  ww  a  mrim  of  rwolatioM  wberaby  Mams.  Bakm  Town,  B.  0.  Ra»- 
ial  tad  8.  W.  Claik  worn  appointed  a  eommittoe  to  monorialtat  tbo  LefMatoro  {n  rigard  to  tba 
iMMite  of  bMtaiilM,  aad  to  neuo  paeoniaiy  aid.  la  ■oaartanfa  with  Ihii  aeUoo,  the  Lefiila- 
tMt,  at  the  flatatqnrat  wioa  of  1817,  aadt  ■&  appropcialte  «l  fOO  to  oadk  oomtj  tat  huA' 

mm  jc  r.  iVM*«r,  isaoi 
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iog  the  nse  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  moral  instniction  in  Bchooln^ 
and  especially  its  reading,  without  note  or  conunent,  as  the  opening 
exercise  of  the  day;  by  Prot  8.  B.  Woolworth — Recommending 
the  stady  of  the  elements  of  Agricultmral  Science  in  comm(« 
schools ;  by  the  same — ^Reconunending  the  separation  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  from  that  of  Secretary  of  State ;  bj 
Mr.  Mortimer — Recommending  a  National  Association  and  a  Na- 
tional Educational  Bureau. 

Ths  Sboond  Ahnitxrsabt  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  4  and 
5,  1847,  with  the  following  ofScers: — Joseph  McEeen,  of  New 
York,  Fres.  E.  M.  Rollo  of  Broome  Co.,  Wm.  Barnes  of  Roches- 
ter, T.  W.  Valentine  of  Albany,  Henry  Mandeville  of  Clinton, 
Viee-Pres,  Edward  Cooper  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Cor.  Sec,  W. 
Hopkins,  of  Cayuga,  Bee.  See,  Xenophon  Haywood,  of  Rena- 
selaer,  Treas. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  fol- 
lowing individuals: — ^Introductory  Lecture^^  by  the  President;* 
"  TJie  Bible  aa  a  Text  book^'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  ''Language,''  by  J. 
N.  McEUigott ;  ,  by  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  New  Jersey. 

B.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  other  gentlemen  from  abroad,  were 
present  and  briefly  addressed  the  Association. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Morris,  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gave  an  exhibition  of  pupils  fix>m  that  Institu- 
tion, which  was  full  of  interest 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — "  On  the  Study  of  the  Nat- 
ural ScieneeSf*'  by  J.  H.  Partridge ;  ''  Ventilating  and  Warming  of 
Sckool'housesj''  byJ.  W.  Bulkley;  ''Moral  Education,''  by  E.  M. 
Rollo;  " Reformatory  SchooU,'' hj  O.  W.  Morris;  "Emulation  in 
Schools,''  by  W.  C.  Kenyon;  "Teachers'  Institutes,"  by  Salem 
Town;  "Female  Teachers — their  UsefulnesSy  Qualifications  and 
Compensation,"  by  Miss  E.  Oran,  of  New  York;  "  The  Teachers' 
Profession,"  by  S.  W.  Clark. 

A  committee  was<  raised  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  Legislature. 

In  April  of  this  year  Mr.  McEeen,  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1846,  started  a  monthly  periodical  in  New  York 
called  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  of  which  five  numbers 
were  published.    After  this  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Advo- 

*  In  this  leetara  Mr.  HcKeen  took  high  groond  Id  ftTor  of  oducatioaal  reform,  ud  urged  lo 
xaAij  and  ponuloDcy  in  carrying  forwaid  the  objects  of  the  Anociation ;  he  believed  the  time  had 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Teachers,  and  for  their  professional  reoof  ottios,  and 
that  opon  the  profession  rwted  the  inauguration  of  measures  for  the  perleetion  of  our  eduMlioiMi 
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cafe  and  the  Journal  wore  united,  and  subsequently  published  hj 
Mr.  McEeen.* 

Tbibd  Ahniyxbsaet. — ^The  Asaooiation  met  in  Auburn,  August 
2d  and  dd. 

OmoBRS. — S.  B.  Woolworth,  of  Homer,  Pres.  C.  H,  Anthony, 
of  Albany,  L.  Hazeltine  of  New  York,  J.  R.  Boyd  of  Jefferson  Co., 
H.  G.  Winslow  of  Livingston  Co.,  Vice-Fret,  Joseph  McEeen,  of 
New  York,  Car.  Sec.  S.  W.  Clark,  of  Ontario  Co.,  Bee.  See.  F. 
Cooper,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered: — *^ Introductory  Lecturef* 
by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  President ;  "  0»  ike  Immeaeurable  Import- 
ance of  the  JSducational  Profeseiony^  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of 
Troy  \'' On  the  Educational  System  of  the  State,''  by  Prof.  Lowe, 
of  Geneva  College. 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — "  Emulation  in  School,''  by 
W.  C.  Eenyon;  "  Union  Schools,"  by  N.  Britten,  of  Wayne  Co.; 
"  Ventilation  of  School-houses,"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  "  IncorporaHon 
of  the  Association,"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley;  ''Mental  Arithmetic,"  by 
Charles  R.  Cobum  ;t  ''  The  School  System  of  the  State,"  (against 
normal  schools,  and  in  favor  of  teachers'  classes  in  academies,)  by 
Henry  Howe,  of  Canandagua ;  "-4  System  of  Education  for  Common 
Schools,"  by  Wm.  P.  Lyon,  of  Westchester  Co.;  "  The  Study  if 
the  English  Language''  by  F.  S.  Jewell  and  M.  Smeaton,  of  New 
York ;  "  Elocution,"  by  Henry  Mandeville. 

Of  thb  meeting  Mr.  McEeen  remarks  in  The  Advocate :  ''  It  baa 
been  productive  of  much  real  good.  Some  doctrines  have  been 
freely  discussed  which  required  discussion  for  their  better  develop* 
ment ;  some  men  have  been  brought  into  friendly  intercourse  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  known  and  rightly  appreciated  each 
other ;  some  admirable  suggestions  have  been  given  and  received ; 
some  doubts  and  fears  have  been  effectually  dissipated ;  some  high 
hopes  and  delightful  anticipations  respecting  our  common  interest  aa 
teachers  have  been  awakened  and  made  strong  in  the  hearts,  per- 
chance, of  us  all." 

During  this  year  educational  asssociations  were  held  in  Maine, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  IllinoiB,  Michigan,  Maryland, 
and  other  Stetes.  The  meeting  of  the  North-western  Educational 
Society,  at  Detroit,  was  laigely  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 

*  Tbb  Mohtblt  EsvcATom.— In  Jidj  of  tfaii  yuu  thb  •doeatiooBl  Journal,  IS  psfai  oeteTO,  wm 
eomiMoeed  io  Roohaitor  and  oditad  by  PanoM  B.  thy.  It  waa  eontinoed  for  ona  yaar;  whathai 
any  other  nambon  ware  publbhad  w«  ara  not  adrhad.  It  waa  a  yregiawiva  and  apiritad  ihaali 
■ad  paUMiad  at  50  oaola  par  aiuom.— JV.  F.  T^Mktr,  Jfpr^  186(1 

t  Now  aiata  Siipariiitaiidant  of  Bchoobi  FiuaylTtaia, 
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of  the  highest  interest.  New  York  ranked  third  in  point  of  the 
nnmber  of  delegates  in  attendance.  They  were  as  follows:  Ira 
Patchin,  J.  B.  Thomson,  S.  Jenner,  Edward  Haien,  J.  W.  Bvlklej, 
J.  C.  Sanders,  N.  P.  Stanton,  Lewis  €!omell,  K  Gray,  and  A.  S. 
JBarnes. 

Tbk  Fovkth  Anvitbrsart  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1849.  The  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  in  that  city,  however,  prevented  the  meeting. 

The  Fifth  Ankivkrsart  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Aogast  7  and  8,  1850.  The  following  were  the  ofBcers  of  the 
Association  elected  in  1848: — Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Tioga  Co., 
Pre9,  N.  Brittan  of  Wayne  Co.,  W.  W.  Newman  of  Onondaga 
Co.,  W.  C.  Eenyon  of  Allegany  Co.,  Henry  Howe  of  Ontario 
Co.,  Vice-Pres.  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York,  Oor,  Sec,  James 
Johonnot,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Bee.  Sec.  Thomas  W.  Field,  of  New 
York,  Treas, 

The  Association  was  addressed  as  follows:  ^^Introductory  Ad- 
dress/*  by  the  President ;  ''  The  Peculiar  Duties  and  Be^nsibili- 
ties  of  Teachers  at  the  Present  Time,**  by  Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of 
Albany ;  '*  The  Synthetic  and  Analytic  Modes  of  Teaching^  by 
Prot  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Union  College  ;*  "  The  Training  of  the 
Moral  Faculties;*  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York ;  "  School 
Organization  and  Classification/*  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps.  An  essay 
.  by  Miss  Susan  Bandelle,  of  Chautauqua,  was  read  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
**  The  Profession  of  Teaching/*  by  D.  P.  Lee,  of  Buffalo. 

Distinguished  educators  were  present  from  abroad  and  addressed 
the  Association,  viz.,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Conn. ;  Hon.  Ira  Ma- 
hew,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mich. ;  M.  Henri 
Birzel,  Director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land ;  and  Prof.  Henning,  of  Knox  College,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas^  The  blessings  of  education  should  be  universallj  extended,  espe- 
dsUjT  in  this  highly-favored  republic,  whose  stability  or  down&ll  depends  upon 
the  proper  use  or  abuse  of  the  elective  francdiise;  and 

Whereas^  An  enlightened  free  STstem  of  public  instruction  seems  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result,  therefore^ 

Besolvedf  That  this  body  recommeDd  their  fellow-teachers  in  the  State,  and 
their  fellow-citizens  generally,  to  give  their  approbation  and  support  to  the  Free 
School  Law  again  to  be  submitted  for  their  decision. 

Seaoiioed,  That  an  important  principle  is  embodied  in  said  law,  viz.,  KDUOAnoir 
roR  ALL;  and,  hence,  whatsooTer  defects  may  be  found  to  be  oonnected  there- 
with, should  not  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  a  high  educational  principle,  but  should 
undoubtedly  be  remedied  by  after  legislation. 

•  Thb  laetora  «■▼•  riM  to  an  Bninuitod  dabato,  wUch  nrallMl  io  Iha  appotetOMt  af  a 
tit  to  Npwt  apoD  tha  topics  cmbraead  thanin. 
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These  reaolations  were  faWj  and  ably  discnssed  by  the  leading 
members  of  die  Asaociation,  and  **  the  reaolations  were  carried  with 
enthasiastic  unanimity.'* 

A  resolntion  presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  was 
passed,  recommending  the  organization  of  County  Associations  aux- 
iliary to  the  State  Association,  in  accordance  with  its  amended  con- 
stitution, and  that  each  County  Association  be  requested  to  transmit 
educational  statistics  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  A  great  im- 
petus was  given  during  the  following  year  to  these  county  organizar 
tions. 

Mr.  Anthony  presented  the  following  which  was  adopted : 

Ruoived^  That  a  oommittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
address  to  parents  requesting  their  oodperation  with  teachere  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education,  and  suggesting  such  thoughts  on  the  su^ect  as  the  present 
state  of  affairs  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  Sixth  Anniyxrsart  was  celebrated  by  a  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
commencing  August  6th,  1851,  with  the  following  officers: — John 
W.  Bulkley,  of  Albany,  Pres,  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo; 
George  Spencer,  of  Utica ;  O.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York ;  Xenophon 
Haywood,  of  Troy,  Vice-Pres,  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  Yorl^ 
Cor.  Sec.  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  JRec.  Sec.  T.  W.  Field, 
of  Williamsburgh,  Treat. 

Of  this  meeting  we  are  unable  to  give  any  thing  but  a  fragment- 
ary account.  The  Journal  of  Education  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  publication  of  the  I^eto  York  Teacher  was  not  commenced  till 
the  next  October. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — ^  Inaugural  Addre$a^ 
by  the  President,  giving  a  synopsis  of  edncational  progress  for  the 
last  fifty  years;  "  On  the  Ideal  of  Teaching;'  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hoa- 
mer,  of  Buffalo ;  <<  On  Motivee  to  Study,''  by  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq^ 
of  Newark,  N.  Y. ;  ''On  Physiology,''  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  then 
of  Mass. ;  ''  On  InUUigenee  and  Moral  DiecipUne,"  by  N.  W.  Bene- 
dict, of  Rochester;  *'A  Word,  ite  Influence,"  a  poem,  by  Miss  M. 
J.  Radley,  of  Buffiilo. 

Mr.  Orson  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  reported  on  the  ''Analytic  and 
Synthetic  Modes  of  Teaching.'^  This  report  elicited  a  prolonged 
and  spirited  discussion. 

A  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  at  the  next  session,  and  to  inaugurate  such  measures  m 
will  give  greater  efficiency  to  these  oiganizations*  A  laige  number 
of  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  other  Statefl,  who  took  an  a^ 
tive  part  in  the  deliberations. 
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Thb  Sxvxnth  Anviyxiusart  was  hdd  at  Elmira,  commencing 
Aagast  4th,  1852,  with  the  following  officers:  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr^ 
of  Buffalo,  Fres.  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester ;  D.  M.  Pitcher,  of 
Owego;  A.  R.  Wright,  of  Elmira;  E.  S.  Adams,  of  Alhany,  Vice- 
Pres.  J.  N.  McEUigott,  of  New  York,  Cor.  Sec.  H.  G.  Winslow, 
of  Nanda,  Livington  Co.,  Bee.  See.     Oliver  Arej,  of  Buffalo,  Treat, 

The  President  in  his  inaugural  address  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Association,  and  suggested  measures  requiring  its  action. 

Mr.  Bulkley  followed  in  remarks  relative  to  the  meeting  of  last 
year. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda,  Hon.  3.  S.  Ran- 
dall, C.  B.  Sedgwick,  of  Syracuse ;  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan ; 
and  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

The  lectures  delivered  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  upon 
the  following  subjects : — "  On  the  Sanctions  of  LawJ^  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Anthony,  of  Albany ;  '•^  On  the  English  Language^  iiz  History^  Char- 
acteristics,  and  its  Peculiarities  in  this  Country ^^^  by  Profl  A.  J.  Upson, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  *^  On  Teachers*  Institutes  and  the  County  Su- 
perintendency^^  by  Hon.  Ira  Mahew ;  "  Thought  and  Language  rela- 
tively considered"  by  Geo.  Spencer,  of  Utica ;  "  On  the  necessity  de- 
veloped by  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  for  a  mare  advanced  state 
of  Education  among  the  Masses^^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murdock,  of  El- 
mira. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — ^^On  Union  and  Cen- 
tral High  Schools,"  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ;  «.  On  the  State 
of  Education  in  Hayti"  prepared  by  Miss  E.  Howard,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  now  a  missionary  on  that  island. 
Read  by  C.  R.  Cobum.  "  On  County  Examiners,"  by  E.  P.  Free- 
man, of  Troy.  The  report  was  referred  to  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  D. 
B.  Scott,  and  J.  H.  Fanning,  who  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  as- 
serting the  prerogatives  of  the  profession,  and  against  examinations 
of  teachers  by  those  of  other  professions,  and  in  favor  of  Teachers' 
Associations  in  each  county,  to  be  recognized  by  law  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  licensing  teachers.  The  resolutions  were  adopted. 
«*  On  Teachers'  Institutes,"  by  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  public  school  moneys  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  in  favor  of  Normal 
Schools,  Teachers'  Classes  in  Academies  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  Association  had  been  somewhat 
iropured  by  the  interruption  of  1849,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  had  exerted  a  discouraging  influence.    Early 
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in  the  present  session,  Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Albany,  made  a  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Periodical,  and 
after  Ml  discussion,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  providing 
for  a  monthly  octavo,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be 
called  The  New  York  Teacher^  and  a  board  of  twelve  editors  waa 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Valentine  as  Resident  Editor. 

An  impulse  was  given  the  Association  at  this  meeting  by  which  it 
regained  the  vigor  it  had  lost  by  the  inaction  of  1849 ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Teacher  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
more  hopeful  era  in  its  history. 

The  Eighth  Anniversary  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  2d,  8d| 
and  4th,  1853,  with  the  following  officers : — Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.| 
Fishkill  Landing,  Free.  W.  D.  Huntley,  of  Buffalo ;  D.  H.  Crutten 
den,  of  New  York;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Syracuse;  E.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Bath,  Vice-Pres.  Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of  Albany,  Cor,  See.; 
James  Nichols,  of  Geneseo,  Bee,  Sec,  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New 
York,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  were  dehvered: — "On  Method  in  Teach- 
ing^^  Introductory  Lecture,  by  J.  G.  Ogden,  of  Binghamton;  "On 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  General  Laws  in  our  System  of  In- 
structiony^  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President;  "0»  Motives  to 
Mental  Culture,''  by  Henry  Kiddle,  of  New  York;  ''On  Practical 
Education''  by  A.  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  €!ollege. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — ''Alterations  in  our 
present  system  of  School  Laws''  by  C.  R.  Cobum;  "On  Free 
Schools^'  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ;  "On  County  Teachen^ 
Associations^"  by  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Upson,  from  the  Committee  to  prepare  an  address  for  gen- 
eral circulation  among  the  teachers  of  the  State,  read  a  spirited 
paper,  which  was  ordered  to  be  published  and  circulated. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  after  mature  deliberation,  in  effect  aa 
follows : 

For  the  organization  of  County  Associations  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  that  they  should  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  licenae  teachers. 

That  as  we  live  in  a  Christian  State,  schools  are  necessarily  Christian  instita- 
tiona,  and  that  the  charges  of  sectarianism  and  infidelity  made  agunst  them 
are  unfounded. 

That  parochial  schools  are  not  adapted  to  the  circumstanoes  of  our  populatioo, 
and  ought  not  to  receive  governmental  support. 

To  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  canying  out  the  objects  of  the  Aa- 
sociation. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  female  teachers  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  and  de- 
liberations of  this  body. 

Pledging  the  effort  of  the  Association  to  increase  the  salaries  of  female 
teachers. 
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Aaklttg  the  Legidttkore  to  toaot  a  genertl  Uiiioa  Free  Sdiool  Law,  gtviog  to 
•II  locftlitiea,  under  proper  reetrictioDs,  the  power  to  establish  union  schools^ 
and  support  the  same  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  districts. 

Becommendhig  the  sepantkn  of  the  ofBoe  of  Superintendent  from  that  of 
Secretaiy  of  State. 

The  attendance  was  very  laige,  including  many  yisitors  from 
other  States,  and  the  proceedings  were  characterised  by  great  ear- 
nestness and  harmony, 

Tbm  Nunra  ANmysBSABT  was  held  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  Aug. 
Ist^  8d  and  3d,  1854,  with  the  following  oflScers: — ^Hon.  Y.  M. 
Bice,  Saperintendent  of  Pablic  Instniction,  Prea.  John  R.  Yos- 
bnigh,  of  Rochester;  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York;  J.  H.  Hardy, 
of  Ehnira,  J.  Winslow,  of  Watertown,  Vi€e'Pre9.  Thomas  W. 
Valentine,  Editor  J^.  F.  Teacher,  Albany,  Cor.  See.  John  H* 
Fanning,  of  New  York;  A.  S.  Palmer,  of  XTtica,  Bee.  See.  0. 
Morehonse,  of  Albion,  Treas. 

The  following  addresses  and  essays  were  delivered : — *^Inaugural 
Addreu^^  by  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  President ;  "  On  Geography ,*  by 
James  Johonnot,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse;  "  On  the  Union  of  the  Theoret- 
ieai  and  Practkal  in  Teaching,^  by  W.  D.  Huntley;  ''On  the 
Ikaeher'e  Calling  and  Dutiee^'^  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley;  ''On  the 
Jmpottamce  qfa  more  thorough dijfwtion  of  Agricultural  Sctence,^ 
by  Mr.  Waring,  of  New  Yoik ;  "  On  Practical  Education,''  a  Prize 
Essay,  by  Prof.  M.  WUlson;  "  On  the  Teacher' e  ifwwofi,"  a  Prise 
Poem,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve ;  read  by  Dr.  Woolworth. 

Prot  Willson  presented  a  report  "  On  Claeeification  of  Schools 
mud  Studies  belonging  to  different  Grades'' 

Mr.  James  Johonnot  reported  on  the  employment  of  a  State 
ag^nt,  with  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  anst  in  organizing  Teachers*  Institates. 

2.  To  report  on  School  Systema 
8.  To  enoonrage  Union  Schools. 

4  To  awaken  a  general  school  interest 

5.  To  assist  and  cooperate  in  general  with  the  Stste  Saperintendent 

e.  To  aid  in  circulating  the  K,  F.  Ihacher. 

t.  To  assist  teachers  in  gettmg  sitoations,  and  schools  in  obtaining  suitable 
teachers. 

8.  In  general,  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  officers  of  the  Assdbiation  may 
direct 

The  discussion  of  this  report,  which  was  very  spirited,  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Johonnot,  of  Syracuse,  as  State  agent, 
at  a  salary  of  11,000  per  annunu 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yalentine  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

Thb  Tenth  Ankiybbsabt  of  the  Association  was  held  at  TJtica, 
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Aug.  l8t»  2d  and  Sd,  1855,  with  the  following  officers: — B,  D. 
Jones,  of  Rochester,  Pr€$,  H.  M.  Aller;  Eknira,  L  B.  Poncher, 
Oswego ;  S.  S.  Kellogg,  Niagara  Falls;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hewes,  Sjiacnse, 
Via-Prea.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York,  Cor,  See,  D.  S.  Hef- 
finn,  of  IJtica ;  Daniel  Cameron,  of  Johnstown,  JRee.  Sec,  M.  H. 
Beach,  of  Seneca  Falls,  Treat. 

The  following  lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered : — ^  On  the 
BelaHon  of  Education  to  the  Production  of  Wealth^  Introdnetorj 
Lecture,  by  £.  Peshine  Smith,  Depaty  Superintendent  of  Public  In« 
struction ;  ^^  On  the  Duties  and  BeeponeibUities  of  the  Teaeher^^^  la* 
augural  Address,  bj  R.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  President ;  '^  Where  do  we 
stand  in  the  Social  Scale  as  Common  School  Teachers  P*  by  Mr. 
David  B.  Scott,  of  New  York;  ''  On  the  Dignity  of  the  Teaeher's 
Calling^'^  by  Prof.  Ormiston,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School  Dr. 
Davies  read  an  essay  *'  On  Unity  and  StandardsJ^  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  J. 
D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Conn. 

The  office  of  State  Agent,  after  a  long  debate,  was  abolished. 

A  most  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  S.  Randall,  Ez- 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  the  influence  of  the  Association  in  restor- 
ing the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a 
resolution  indorsing  its  spirit  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Ths  Elbysnth  Anvivxbsart  was  held  in  Troy,  Aug.  5th,  6th 
and  7th,  1856,  with  the  following  officers: — ^Leonard  Hazeltine,  of 
New  York,  Pres,  S.  W.  Clark,  of  Homer ;  Edward  North,  of  Ham- 
ilton College;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Osw^^ ;  M.  R  Atkins,  of  Buffiilo, 
Vke-Pres.  Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Cor.  See,  A.  G.  Sal- 
isbury, of  Syracuse ;  F.  H.  Weld,  of  IJtica,  Bee,  See.  M.  H.  Beach, 
of  Sraeca  Falls,  Treas, 

Lectures  and  addresses  wer^  delivered  as  follows : — "An  Outline 
of  the  History  and  Policy  of  the  Association^^  the  Introductory  Ad- 
diees,  by  L.  Hazeltine,  President;  "  On  Music — its  Extent  and  In- 
fiuence^  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Amsterdam ;  "On  American  SehoL 
arshipj"  by  Pro£  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College ;  "On  the 
Syntax  if  Science^''  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert ;  "On  the  JResponsibiliHes 
and  Duties  of  the  Teacher,''  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortknd;  "On 
Elevated  Aims  in  Ufe^'  by  Plt>f.  S.  B.  Cole,  of  Albany. 

The  following  essays  and  reports  w«!e  also  read : — "  On  the  Total 
Abolishment  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  our  Schools,''  by  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, of  Rochester;  "  On  Physical  Education,"  by  Miss  Jeannette 
L.  Douglas,  of  Newbuigh ;  "  On  the  Education  if  the  Sexes  tih 
yether,"  by  Miss  S.  B.  Anthony,  ot  Rodiester. 
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llieae  essays  gave  rise  to  spirited  diacbssions. 

Daring  this  meeting  Pro£  M.  Willson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
BditOTB  of  the  New  York  Teacher^  rendered  a  report  reciting  its 
financial  embarrassment,  and  recommending  that  its  financial  con- 
trol be  vested  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany — 
be  to  pay  its  debts,  the  Association  retaining  control  of  its  colamna. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Cmikshank  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Resident  Editor.  The  Teacher  for  the  preceding  year  had 
been  under  the  editorial  chaige  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  and  was 
ably  conducted.  Resolutions,  expressive  of  the  high  appreciation 
by  the  body  of  the  services  of  Dr.  W.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
BuUdey,  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  of  a  progressive  nature  were  presented,  discussed, 
and  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Association.* 

Thb  Twelfth  Anniversary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Binghamton,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  August, 
1867,  with  the  following  officers : — ^Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  Pree,  £.  0.  Pomeroy,  of  Buffalo ;  W.  H.  Bannister,  of 
Fulton  Co. ;  Henry  Carver,  of  Binghamton ;  W.  N.  Reid,  of  New- 
buigh,  Vice-Free,  James  Cmikshank,  of  Albany,  Car.  Sec.  N.  F. 
Benson,  of  Troy ;  Isaac  Hobbie,  of  Rochester,  Rec,  See,  C.  H.  An- 
thony, of  Albany,  Treas, 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows : — **  Inaugural  Addreee^  by 
T.  W.  Valentine,  President;  "ATew  York  and  her  Common 
Schools,''  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Albany;  "  The  Labor  of  Bands, 
Head,  and  Heart ;  or,  Live  and  Let  Live,*'  by  Prof.  Henry  Fowler, 
of  Rochester ;  *'  The  JRepublic  ;  its  Law  of  Life  and  its  Highest 
Duty;'  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School;  "  The 
Popular  Teacher,"  a  Poem,  by  James  H.  French,  of  Buffalo; 
"  Manual  Labor  Schools,^  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Pennsylvania. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  briefly  by  Isaiah  Peckham,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Teachers'  Association ;  Rey.  E.  M.  Rollo,  of  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. ;  Hon.  D.  S. 
Dickinson ;  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. ;  Wm.  Stu- 
art, Esq.,  of  Binghamton ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Wilder,  of  New 
York. 

*  Dnring  Um  iM«tinf  of  the  Auoeiation  a  oonTentlon  of  the  School  CommiMionon  ud  City 
Baptrfntonilooto  wai  held,  and  an  aaooiatioo  oifaniaed,  whieh  met  anaoally  for  aevefal  yean. 
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(Jeo.  W.  Greene,  of  New  York,  read  an  essay  npon  "  The  Devdr 
cpmeni  qfffuman  CharacUr.^^ 

A  series  of  resolutions  introdnced  by  Miss  Anthony  and  reported 
upon  by  a  special  committee  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion,  chiefly 
upon  the  rights  of  colored  children  and  youth  in  public  schools, 
and  the  sphere  and  rights  of  women.  No  special  action  was  taken 
by  the  Association. 

Ths  Thirtbenth  Annivkrsart  was  held  in  Lockport,  Aug.  Sd, 
4th  and  5th,  1858,  with  the  following  officers: — ^George  L.  Fam- 
ham.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  Pres,  H.  G.  Abbey,  of 
New  York;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport;  A.  McMillan,  of  Utica;  D. 
M.  Pitcher,  of  Owego,  Vice-Pres.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany, 
Cor.  Sec.  W.  A.  Welch,  Catskill;  E.  Danforth,  Buffalo,  Jiec.  Sec. 
E.  S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Treas. 

A  liearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Association,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Lockport,  by  Ex-Governor  Hunt.  During  the  session, 
lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — ^  On  Needed  Ed- 
vcaHanal  Beforms,^^  Inaugural  Address,  by  President  Geoige  L.  Fam- 
ham;  **  The  Saul  of  Teaching,^'  an  Essay,  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Philleo, 
of  Boonville ;  ^^Language  ;  ite  Glory  and  ite  Shame^^  by  Rev.  W. 
Alvin  Bartlett,  of  Owego.  p'  This  address  was  brilliant,  earnest^ 
and  classic,  and  called  forth  repeated  applause."]  ^Manhood^  by 
Oliver  Arey,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo;  "  The  School  System  of  the  State,"* 
by  Emerson  W.  Eeyes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction; ^*  Primary  Education^"  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  H.  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
and  brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Wm.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia;  Geo.  D.  Phelps,  of  In- 
diana ;  Wisner  and  Lamont,  of  Lockport ;  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  of 
Buffalo;  Guffin,  of  Iowa;  Bulkley,  Stowits,  Cavert,  and  James  M. 
Clark. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  committees,  the  ''Women's  Rights'* 
question  was  presented  and  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert,  from  the  Committee  on  ^Prizes  in  Schools,^ 

made  an  able  report,  closing  with  the  following  resolution,  which 

gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  debate : 

Reeohedf  That  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  in  oar  schools  is  wrong  hi  ten- 
dencji  operating  mischievously  upon  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit 

Several  amendments  were  offered,  and  the  question  was  several 
times  before  the  house,  but  no  vote  was  reached. 
Mr.  Sheldon  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  on  moral  education : 
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1.  Beeognfadiig  its  panmount  importanoo. 
3.  AsseitiDg  its  neglect,  aud  reoommending  text-books  on  mollis. 
3.  The  Bible  the  basis— 4ts  teachings  to  be  inculcated  thiongh  the  exampls 
of  the  teacher. 

A  long  debate  ensaed*    The  first  resolation  was  adopted. 

Dr.  T.  8.  Lambert  presented  a  Tolnminons  report  on  Evening 
Academies  and  Collies. 

The  following  stated  qaestiion  for  discossipn  elicited  a  long  and 
spicf  debate :— <'  The  Effect  of  JERgh  Intellectual  Cfulture  upon  the 
Seepectability  and  JSfficieney  of  Manual  LahorP 

A  large  number  of  resolations,  on  various  topics,  were  intro- 
duced, and  either  laid  upon  the  table  or  referred  to  committees  to 
report  at  next  meeting. 

Delegates  were  present  and  participated  in  the  exercises,  from 
Massachusetts,  €!onnecticat,  Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Fennsjl- 
yania,  Kansas,  and  Canada.  * 

Thb  Fourtssnth  AvmyxHflAKT  was  held  in  Ponghkeepsie,  Aug. 
8d,  3d  and  4th,  1869,  with  the  following  officers: — ^Oliver  Arej,  of 
BufUo,  Free.  £.  S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn ;  J.  W.  Barker,  of  Niag- 
ara Falls;  W.  A.  Welch,  of  Gatskill;  C.  H.  Dann,  of  Walworth, 
Vtee-Pree.  James  Cruikahank,  of  Albany,  Mee.  Sec,  L.  H.  Che- 
^ney,  of  Onondaga  Co.;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport,  Bee,  Sec,; 
Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Treae^ 

The  following  lectures  were  presented  during  the  session: — ^"  The 
Teaeher'i  Ofiee^^  Inaugural  Address,  by  Oliver  Arey,  President; 
^  Self 'Education  of  Teachere,'^  by  Peter  Rouget,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn ; 
*^ Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher,*'  by  Rev.  £.  M.  Rollo,  of  Greenbush ; 
<<  What  shall  tee  Teach r  by  F.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Lyons;  '<  Tkt 
Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeamy  or  the  Celestial  Origin  of  Terrestrial 
Fofoes^  by  E.  L.  Yonmans,  M.  D. 

Also  the  following  reports: — **^  On  the  Association  of  Boys  and 
Girls  in  Composition  and  Declamation^  by  Miss  E.  C.  Stanton; 
«« On  Physical  Training,''  by  Dr.  T.  a  Lambert;  "  On  Qualifcor 
turns  of  Teachers,'^  by  E.  D.  Weller;  «♦  0«  a  Uniform  System  of 
PMk  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  E.  C.  Pomeroy, 
ofBuffido. 

The  two  reports  last  named  were  laid  over  till  the  next  meeting, 
and  their  discussion  made  a  special  order. 

The  following  question  was  discussed  at  some  length, ''  In  what 
way,  and  to  what  extent,  ought  Oral  Instruction  to  be  given  in 
School?'  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Stowits,  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  C.  H.  Dann, 
J.  W.  Barker,  Prof.  Thomson,  A.  B.  Wiggin  and  Nathan  Hedges. 
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Dr.  Dftvies  annoanced  the  decease  of  Hon.  Horace  ManB,  and 
appropriate  resolations  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Cniikshanky  from  the  Committee  on  Incorporation,  reported 
that  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  officers  and  that 
the  Association  was  incorporated  under  the  general  Act 

Thx  Fiftxentb  Ahniyibsart  was  held  in  Syracnse,  July  Slst, 
and  Aug.  1st  and  2d,  1860,  with  the  following  officers: — Jamea 
N.  McElligott,  L  L.  D.,  of  New  York,  Fret,  James  Johonnot^  of 
Syracuse ;  William  N.  Reid,  of  Newbuigh ;  Asa  Baker,  of  Johns- 
town ;  E.  A.  Charlton,  of  Lockport,  Vtee-Fret.  James  Cruikshank, 
of  Albany,  Cor,  Sec,  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport ;  Geo.  N.  Harris, 
of  Syracuse,  JRec,  See,    William  H.  Hughes,  of  Albany,  Treae. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  by  his  honor.  Mayor  Westcott, 
followed  by  Major  John  J.  Peck,  who  alluded  to  the  first  organijsa- 
tion  of  the  Association,  in  that  city,  fifteen  years  before,  and  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Syracuse  Schools. 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  The  Prerequisites  to  Suc- 
cess in  Teaching,^  Inaugural  Address,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  McElligott,  Presi- 
dent ;  *'  Some  of  the  Fundamental  Frinciples  of  Teaching  as  a  Sei- 
eiice,"  by  Henry  Kiddle,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  "  The  School  System 
of  the  StaU;  its  Defects  and  the  Remedies,^  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van 
Dyck,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  *'  On  Uhwersal 
Education;^  by  Profl  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School; 
**Jliusic,'^  a  poem,  by  J.  W.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Bufialo. 

The  following  reports  were  presented: — "On  Qualijicatian  of 
Teachers,''  by  Mr.  Weller;  «  On  Oral  Instruction;'  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Thomson ;  <'  On  the  True  Basis  of  Gradation  in  our  FuhUe 
Schools^'  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Anthony;  '<  On  the  Influence  of  Motives 
in  Education;'  by  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  *,  ^*  On  the  Natural  Order  in 
the  Development  of  the  Human  Faculties;'  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Crutten- 
den  \  ^*  On  ihe  System  of  Fhonetic  Teaching  as  practiced  in  the 
Frimary  Schools  of  Syracuse;'  by  Profl  Phelps. 

The  report "  On  Uniform  System  of  Fublic  Instruction'*  waa 
taken  up,  and  the  resolutions  discussed  at  length.  They  embrace 
the  following  provisions : — 

1.  A  pennanent  uaitary  power,  haying  saprsme  oontroL 

2.  That  this  is  not  incompatible  with  republican  government. 

3.  A  State  Board  of  Bducation,  eta 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  embody  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
port in  an  act  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  and  report 
at  next  meeting. 

Thb  Sixtxxhth  AimiyKBSART  was  held  in  Watertown,  July  SOth, 
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2l8t  and  22d,  1861,  with  the  following  officers: — ^E.  A.  Sheldon,  of 
Osw^o,  Pre*.  J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy ;  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ; 
A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Binghamton ;  Albert  Allen,  of  Ogdensbnrgh,  Vk^ 
Pres.  James  Cmikshank,  of  Albany,  Cor.  Sec.  James  Atwatei; 
of  Lockport ;  A.  H.  Clapp,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Bee.  Sec.  William  K 
Beid,  of  Newburgh,  Treas. 

Lectares  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  Inaugural 
Address;'  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  President;  '' Tfie  Relation  of  tke 
School  to  the  College,  and  of  the  College  to  the  School,''  by  Rev.  Dr. 
8.  W.  Fisher,  President  of  Hamilton  College;  " Pesialoszian  or  Oh- 
jeei  Lesson  Teaching,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York;  ''The 
Study  of  Natural  History,"  by  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  of  Bow- 
doin  and  Williams  Colleges;  ''The  True  Order  of  Studies,''  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Antioch  College. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — "  On  means  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  changes  of  Text-books  in  our  Public  Schools,"  by 
M.  P.  Cavert ;  "  On  Phonetic  Teaching,"  by  George  L.  Famham,  of 
Syracuse ;  "  On  the  Number  of  Hours  in  School,"  by  E.  D.  Weller, 
of  Oswego  ;  "  On  Bate  Bills,"  by  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York 
[To  abolish  rate  bills  and  raise  school  money  by  tax.]  "  Standing 
Orders  and  BuUsfor  Meetings  of  the  Association"  by  James  Cruik- 
shank.  Corresponding  Secretary ;  "  Course  of  Instruction  for  Pri- 
mary Schools,"  by  Dr.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill ;  "  On  School  Amend- 
ments to  the  State  Constitution,"  by  M.  P.  Cavert.  [Providing  for 
a  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  State  Superintendent  and 
Secretaries,  and  to  have  entire  control  of  school  legislation  and  of 
the  distribution  of  school  funds.] 

The  following  resolution  in  Dr.  Lambert's  report  was  adopted : — 

WJiereas^  Nature  has  intended  that  the  child  should  acquire  the  elements  of 
all  its  knowledge  through  the  senses ;  and  whereas,  the  orderly  exercise  of 
these  greatly  increases  their  power  and  disciplines  the  mind  to  give  attention  at 
will,  and  fits  it  to  accurately  express  ideas  which  it  has  accurately  acquired  and 
accurately  possesses,  and  will  be  the  means  of  making  the  pupil  thorough  in  the 
mdiments  of  a  higher  education  and  develop  in  him  a  desire  to  obtain  it; — 

Jieaohedj  That  this  Association  recommends  to  all  teachers  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  introducing  *' object  lessons"  into  all  prunary  schools,  as  the 
4rst  step  toward  real  acquisition  and  as  a  desideratum  toward  making  the  way 
<^both  scholar  and  pupil  more  pleasant 

The  Sevsntbbnth  Annivbbsart  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
Rochester,  July  29th,  80th  and  81st,  1862,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers:— James  Cmikshank,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  Pres.  Samuel 
Skde,  of  Buffalo ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  Geoi^e  L.  Famham, 
of  Syracuse ;  Alfred  G.  Mudge,  of  Rochester,  Vice-Pres.  David  H. 
Cochran,  A.  M.,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  H.  Clapp,  Baldwinsville ;  Oeorge  H. 
•Stowits,  Buffalo,  Bee.  Sec.    J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy,  Treas. 
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This  meeting,  though  perhaps  not  the  lai^est,  was  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  the  character  of  the 
addresses,  and  the  principles  brought  oat  in  the  reports  and  discna- 
flions,  entitle  it  to  rank  in  importance  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  President's  Inaugnal  Address  gave  a  succinct  history  of  edu- 
cational movements  in  the  State  from  the  establishment  of  the 
school  system  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered : — "  Waste  in 
Educatiofiy^  by  Prof.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  of  Troy  University ; 
**  BadicaHsm,''  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Fairfield,  President  of  Hillsdale 
College,  Mich. ;  ''Intellectual  Development,^'  by  Prof.  John  F.  Stod- 
dard, A.  M.,  of  New  York ;  «*  The  Teacher  and  the  Teacher's  W<yrk^^ 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo;  "  The  Natural  Or- 
derofihe  Development  of  the  Human  Faculties,''  by  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

Henry  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Canandagua,  read  an  historical  essay. 

Mr.  George  H.  Stowits  presented  a  report ''  On  the  Condition  of 
Education^'  which  was  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  of  the  committee  ''  On 
Compensation  of  Female  Teachers."  After  a  long  debate  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Resolcedj  That  the  compensation  now  paid  female  teachers  is  not  a  fair  equiv- 
alent for  the  value  of  the  services  rendei^  and  should  be  materially  increased. 

Besolved,  That  in  the  present  organization  of  society  it  is  neither  expedient 
nor  just  to  make  the  compensation  of  the  two  sexes  equal  when  their  labor 
oomee  in  competition. 

The  topics  embraced  in  Dr.  Wilbur's  and  Prof.  Lewis'  lectures 
also  elicited  spirited  debate. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced  and  discussed,  and  commit- 
tees appointed  to  report  upon  the  topics  embraced  in  them  at  the 
next  ibeeting. 

Tm  Eighteenth  Annual  Mebtino  was  held  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
July  28th,  29th  and  dOth,  1863.  The  follovnng  is  a  list  of  the  ofS- 
cers : — E.  C.  Pomeroy,  Buffalo,  Pres,  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  of  Troy ; 
Henry  Fowler,  of  Auburn ;  Edward  Webster,  of  Rochester ;  E.  S, 
Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Vice-Pres.  James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  Cor. 
See.  M.  M.  Merrill,  of  Naples;  Wm.  T.  Graff,  of  New  York,  Hee. 
See.     Benjamin  Edson,  Albany,  Treas. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — **  Public  Education^ 
Inaugural  Discourse,  by  E.  C.  Pomeroy,  President ;  "  The  Special 
Adaptation  of  the  Bible  as  an  Educator,"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
State  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts;  '^Induc' 
Hve^  or  Pestahzxian  Methods  of  Study,"  by  Lowell  Mason,  Musical 
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Doctor,  Orange,  N.  J.;  "^JfmUal  Culture— iU  BelaUoM  to  0^ 
Teaching,^^  by  Pro£  M.  McYicar,  Brockpori;  '*  On  the  OomerwUim 
rfPure  Engluh  StyU^^  by  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Twombly,  Albany; 
"  The  Minor  Morals^'  a  poem,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  of  Ft  EdwanL 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  assisted  by  Miss  Haines,  gave  an  ezbi- 
bition  in  *'  Leufie^  Gymnastics^"  explaining  the  system. 

Dr.  James  Gruikshank  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Standing  Coni- 
ttiittee  "On  Condition  <^  JSdueatian,"  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  adopted,  viz.: — 

For  a  committee  to  suggMt  to  the  State  Soperintendent  amendmentB  to  the 
new  school  law;  also 

To  consider  the  subject  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  professional  cer- 
tificates. 

To  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Convention  of  Officers  of  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

And  that  the  officers  elect  present  at  the  next  meeting  a  corricnlom  of  sfcQ4- 
iee  for  common  schools. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Wilbnr^s  Lecture  (of  last  year)  reported 
through  their  chairman,  Mr.  £.  A.  Sheldon.  The  report  was  re- 
committed and  subsequently  the  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported, discussed  at  length,  and  adopted. 

W?ierea8^  Observation  is  the  primaiy  condition  of  knowledge,  therefore, 

Besolvedj  That  the  perceptive  fiiculUes  should  be  carefhlly  cultivated  by  the 
parent  and  the  teacher. 

Resolved^  That  in  all  earljr  education  the  paramount  object  is  the  development 
of  the  child's  feculties,  and  therefore  only  those  subjects  of  instruction  should  be 
employed  which  are  beet  adapted  to  quicken  perception  and  awaken  thought, 
'  botii  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  teacher  should  impart  or  assist  the  child  to 
acquue  only  that  amount  of  scientific  truth  which  has  a  practical  bearing  upon 
the  &ct8  falling  within  the  child's  own  observation,  or  upon  kindred  or  related 
facts  furnished  by  the  teacher,  or  by  reading,  and  sudi  as  may  lead  him  to 
farther  acquisitions. 

Resolved^  That  language,  being  essential  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  chnd's  Ac- 
uities, and  being  necessaiy  to  man's  condition  as  a  social  being,  os  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  the  senses,  it  should  be  cultivated  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  as  a  means,  and  lastly  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  taught  after 
the  following  order:  the  idea  first,  language  afterward,  and  that  in  the  relatkm 
of  words,  as  names,  or  expressive  of  ideas,  reference  should  be  had  not  alone  to 
the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which  the  child  moves,  but  to  his  wants 
and  necessities  in  naming  and  describing  objects  in  nature^  and  in  the  utterance 
of  thought 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — *'  On  Organising 
and  Conducting  Teachers*  InsHtutes^"  by  Emerson  W.  Reyes,  Esq. ; 
^  On  the  Causes  of  the  Alkged  Inequality  in  the  Attendemee  of  Boys 
and  Girls  at  our  Higher  Schools,**  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  B^dealer^ 
and  Mr.  Weller,  of  Oswego. 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Hill,  of  Harvard  College ;  Hos^ 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Education,  Vt. ;  Rev.  Chancellor  Ferris,  of  N.  Y.  University ;  Hon. 
P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Lower 
Canada ;  Profl  Arnold  Guyot,  and  his  Excellency,  Governor  Seymour. 
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Thx  Ninxtcbnth  ANNivBRSARr  was  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  2d,  8d 
and  4th,  1864,  with  the  following  officers : — J.  B.  Thomson,  LL.  D., 
Hew  York,  Pres.  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  Fort  Edward ;  H.  H.  Martin, 
Troy;  Thomas  Dransfield,  Rochester;  Aaron  Chadwick,  Brooklyn, 
VUe-Pres.  James  Cruikshank,  L  L.  D.,  Albany,  Cor,  See.  M.  M. 
Merrill,  Naples ;  A.  Van  Valin,  Poughkeepsie,  Bee,  See,  Benjamin 
Edson,  Albany,  Treas, 

The  following  lectares  and  communications  were  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting : — **  Inaugural  Addrese,^  by  the  President ; 
**Onihe  Soureee  o/the  Teacher' 9  Potoer,"  by  Prof!  Edward  North; 
**  On  the  Public  SekooU  of  Roekeeter  and  their  Examinations,^  by 
Pro£  Edward  Webster;  *'  On  the  Syetem  and  Method  of  Logical 
Analysis,  as  related  to  Hie  Study  of  the  English  Language,^  by 
Pro£  F.  S.  Jewell;  '' On  the  Belation$  of  Education  to  Ufe^^  by 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Albany. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  the  part  oi  the  Standing  Committeesi 

by  Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  "(?a  the  Condition  of  Education  ;^^  by 

Dr.  Charles  Davies,  ^^On  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  Convoee^ 

Hon  ;^  and  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  ^  On  Military  Training,  as 

eonneeted  with  our  Public  Schools,^^    In  connection  with  the  first 

report,  the  following  resolutions,  with  others,  were  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  the  Historyf  Polity  and  Oonstitation  of  our  government  shonM 
be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  is  equal  to  the 


)lvedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing a  plan  of  claasification,  and  curriculum  of  studies  for  common  schools. 

Besolvedf  That  the  Correspondiug  Secretary  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
fiecretaries  of  the  other  State  Teachers'  Associations  and  with  the  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Upper  Canada  oouceming  their  plan  of  organization,  the  que^ 
tions  discussed  and  the  results  accomplished,  and  such  other  matters  of  educi^ 
tk>nal  interest  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  be  authorised 
to  prepare  such  circulars  as  may  be  necessary  in  gathering  this  information. 

Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon  the  question, ''  What  ar$ 
the  Proper  Spheres  of  ike  Inductive  and  Deductive  Methods  of  In- 
struction?^ and  also  upon  the  subjects  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Besoked^  That  the  interests  of  education,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
in  our  schools,  require  frequent  and  thorough  public  examinations,  both  oral 
and  written.    Presented  by  ProC  Webster,  and  adopted. 

Beaolved^  That  with  a  school  system  so  organized  that  each  teacher  shall  be  a 
iDilitary  instructor,  and  each  boy  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  the  country  will  pos- 
seas  a  guarantee  for  peace,  and  hold  a  moral  power  in  its  defensive  and  retribu- 
tive skill,  which  will  be  stronger  than  innumerable  iron-dads  and  countless  for- 
tiflcatioDs  of  granite.  Propowd  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Gildersleeve,  and  referred  to  a 
•pedal  committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July,  1865,  at  such 

place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  select 
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UOAWlVUTiOir. 

/V«am52e. — ^The  Teachefs  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  oonvention  aasemblei^ 
beUeying  that  the  best  mtereats  of  every  communitj  are  foanded  upon  sonnd 
and  thorough  elementary  education,  and  that  without  unity  of  feeling  and  con- 
oert  of  action  on  the  part  of  teachers,  Uiia  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  attained,  and 
further,  that  the  true  dignity  of  our  profession  calls  for  associated  action  and 
combined  effort,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  Teachen'  State  As* 
Bociation,  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  subjoined. 

Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  The  New  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

Ajett.  II.  Any  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Association  by  signing  &ia  Constitution ;  and  no  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  his  or  her  membership  by  the  with- 
drawal, temporarily  or  otherwise,  from  the  active  duties  of  teaching. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Preaident,  four 
Tice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  and  a 
Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  who  shall  discharge  the 
duties  incident  to  such  officers  in  similar  associations ;  and  in  case  the  Associa- 
tion shall  fiiil,  from  any  cause,  to  elect  its  officers  annually,  those  elected  the 
previous  year  will  remain  in  office  until  their  successons  be  chosen.  The  offioen 
of  the  Association  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  rV.  This  Association  ^all  meet,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  year,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by  resolution. 

Art.  v.  Fifty  members  present  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Abf.  YI.  All  County  Associations  of  Teachers  may  become  aoxiliaiy  by  ^t- 
Sng  due  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Recording  Secretaries. 

Art.  YII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members  present,  at  a  regular  meeting,  but  not  without  a  formal 
notice  of  the  same,  presented  in  writing,  to  the  Secretaries  at  least  one  day 
previous. 

BT-LAW& 

I.  Of  Aknual  Dub& — ^The  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  by  male  membera 
of  the  Association,  and  fifty  cents  by  female  members,  shall  constitute  continued 
membership  of  the  Association. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  understood  to  interfere  with  the  present 
membership  of  this  body,  provided  the  above  payment  be  made.  [Adopted 
1856.] 

II.  Of  Avnital  EuBonoNS. — ^The  Association  shall  proceed  to  elect  its  offi- 
cers on  the  convening  of  the  Society  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  last  day 

S of  each  annual  meeting.]  Nominations  may  be  made,  viva  voce^  and  the  Presi- 
ient  shall  appoint  three  Tellers ;  whereupon  the  Association  shall  proceed  to 
vote  by  ballot,  separately,  for  the  several  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
persons  obtaining  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected. 
[Adopted  1866.] 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  of  the  last  day  of  each  annual  meet- 
ing the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  house,  shall  appoint  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  jadicial  district  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year;  said  committee  to  report  in  the  afternoon  of  the'  same  day,  im- 
mediately after  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  been  received; 
and  the  Association  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  the  election  by  ballot,  the  vote 
for  all  the  officers  being  had  on  one  ticket    [Amendment  adopted  July  29, 

IIL  Of  ths  Trbasxtrer. — 1.  AH  moneys  due  the  Association,  or  donated  to 
the  same,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 

3.  All  bills  against  the  Association  requiring  payment  during  the  interim  of 
the  meetings  shall  be  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
audited  by  him,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  an  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent, countersigned  by  the  Secretaiy. 

8.  The  Treasurer  shall  report  annually  to  the  Association,  in  detail,  the  i»- 
oeipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury.    [Adopted  1857.] 
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BTAMDIKa  BlSOLUnONS. 

Sesohed^  That  McEluoott's  Debater  be  adopted  as  the  Manual  on  Parii*- 
mentary  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  this  Association.     [Adopted  1867.] 

lieeoioedj  That  all  persons  hereafter  invited  to  address  this  Association  be  n- 
■pectfiiUj  requested  to  confine  their  remarks  to  one  half-hour;  and  all  persons 
making  reports,  to  fifteen  minutes.     [Adopted  1868.] 

Beacioedf  That  the  Order  of  Exercises  for  future  meetings  of  the  Association 
be  prepared  by  the  President  after  consultation  by  letter  with  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Board.     [Adopted  1859.] 

Beaolved^  That  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  be,  hereafter,  considered  as  in 
advance  for  the  year  commencing  with  the  first  session  of  the  convention  at 
which  said  payment  is  made.    [Adopted  1869.] 

Reaoioedy  That  the  Board  of  Officere  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  hira 
a  room  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding  fifty  dollan^ 
as  the  office  of  the  Association  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  teachers  of  tha 
State,  and  that  the  same  be  under  the  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  2Vacftar. 
[Adopted  I860.] 

OFFICBB8  FOB  1865. 

iVemcfenl— Edward  North,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Vice-Ptesidento. — Edward  Webster,  Rochester;  J.  D.  Steele,  Newark;  F. 
8.  Jewell,  Albany;  Henry  Carver,  Cortland. 

Oorresponding  Secretary. — Jakes  Cruikshank,  Albany. 

Recording  Secretaries. — ^Edward  Danvorth,  Troy;  Thomas  Dranstuld^ 
Rochester. 

TYeanirer. — ^EL  L.  Rockwell^  Honnsville. 


II.   STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

BITGOEffnONS  BT  UBS  EMIHZMT  IK  LBTTKBS  ASD  AFTAIBfl. 


SIB  THOMAS  WTATT  TO  HIS  SON. 

Ihasmuch  as  now  you  are  come  to  some  years  of  Qnderstanding, 
and  that  you  gather  within  yourself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  something  ad- 
vertise you  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  honesty,  as 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing;  but  tiiat 
honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  to  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me, — that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 
truth  above  all  the  rest  A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 
desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory  and  honest  name  are  not 
the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  though  it 
were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in- 
fallible ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un- 
quiet enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
aD  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
€k>d,  that  secth  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet,  on  my 
£uth,  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 
men  that  you  know;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
uncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 
find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  shall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  soon 
past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 
Tlien,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  is  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  €k>d ;  and  thongh  yon  see  Him  not,  so  mnch 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  had^  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
seen. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  pnnishment  on  earth — yea^ 
greater  than  death ;  bat  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stem, 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  suf- 
fereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
death.  You  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
the  other ;  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
come  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
there  were  in  him,  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him  thus:  first  and  chiefly,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  God,  and 
good  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends; 
no  man  diligenter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
had  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.  This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked ;  from  two  years'  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stocks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
vers, till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  he  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my- 
self^ I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  you  of  my  folly  and  nothing- 
ness, that  hath,  as  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonments,  despites,  and 
indignations ;  but  that  God  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast  me  clean  out  of  His  £ftvour ;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  I  regarded  or  considered  myself;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small  fear  I  had  of  €k>d  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  I  had  in  mischief.  You,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  to  call  you  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  unthriftiness  in  trust  of  His  good- 
and,  besides  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  perish 
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in  the  adventure ;  for  tnut  me  that  my  wish  or  desire  of  God  for 
yon  ahall  not  stand  you  in  as  mach  effect  as  I  think  my  father's  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be- 
times. Make  God  and  goodness  yoar  foundations.  Make  your  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark ;  be  no  mocker 
— ^mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He  shall  be  sure  of 
shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's  shames.  Have  your 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkindness  to  be  the  greatest  of- 
fence, and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  God  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling ;  and  much  mfore  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  life 
foUoweth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly  af- 
fection to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

BIB  HEKBT  SminST  TO  HIS  80K,  PHILIP  8IDKBT.* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise 
that  practice  of  learning  oflen ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
God,  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  as 
an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself 

•  Sir  Pbmp  Sidn^,  to  whom  Uijt  |0tlar  wu  addrnMd,  WM  Umd  twtlTe  TMn  of  «|«,  at  Mbool 
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will  put  yon  in  remembrance  to  do  that  which  70a  aie  accnrtomed 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  your  Btndy  to  snch  hoors  as  yonr  dia- 
oreet  master  doth  assign  yon,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he 
will  so  limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  yonr  learning,  and  safe 
for  yonr  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  yon 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shaU  yon  both  enrich  your  tongue 
with  words,  and  yonr  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  yon.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master; 
for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  your- 
self what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  yon.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person* 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost  Use 
moderate  diet^  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher, 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise 
of  body,  but  snch  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  be 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.  It 
shall  make  yon  grateful  in  each  company ;  and,  otherwise,  loath- 
some. Give  yonrself  to  be  merry ;  for  yon  degenerate  firom  yonr 
fiither,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 
of  all  scnrrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man ;  for  a  wonnd  given 
by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  whidi  is  given 
with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men's  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  yon 
shall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  a  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  np  (as  it  were)  the 
tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 
ening reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  affl 
lyings,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifies.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naughty ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  yon,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 
it  for  a  truth;  for  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame; 
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finr  there  can  Boi  be  a  greater  reproaeh  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be 
aeeonnted  a  liar.  Stady  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  lirtaoaely 
ooeupied.  80  shall  you  make  sodi  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  yon, 
tiiat  yon  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  thoogh  yon  wonld.  Re- 
member, my  son,  the  noble  blood  yon  are  descended  of,  by  yonr 
mother^s  side ;  and  think,  that  only  by  virtaons  life  and  good  action 
yon  may  be  an  oraament  to  that  illnstrions  fiunily;  and  otherwise, 
fhfongh  vice  and  sloth,  yon  shall  be  connted  labe9  genmi^  one  of  the 
greatest  cnrses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
tins  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But  if  I  shall 
ind  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
itronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  fether,  so  long  as 
yon  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 

BIB  TH0ICA8  BODLEZQH  TO  nUHOIS  B^OOK. 

My  Good  Cousin, — ^According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec, 
I  have  sent  you  by  yonr  merchant  30/.  sterling,  for  your  present 
•supply ;  and  had  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
ehaige  this  year  bath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
thou^  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  am  very  desirous  both  to 
aatasfy  myself  and  yonr  friends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
and  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
•tanily  upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.  You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  of  two  several  professions ;  and  you  shall  return  a  npv- 
ice,  if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
anpported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con- 
fcraiy  humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist  These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  only  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in- 
terest his  conntry  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbours ; 
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bnt  abo  as  a  Christian,  to  consider  both  the  beanties  and  blemisheB, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Church  in  all  places.  Now  for  the 
woildf  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  yon  to  dive  into  the  practices 
thereof;  rather  stand  npon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu- 
tation, or  your  purse.  Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that 
is  honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  obsenra- 
tions  from  the  compliment  and  impostures  of  the  debased  age,  to 
more  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  out  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.  Your  guide 
to  this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
you  live ;  for  the  country,  though  you  can  not  see  all  places,  yet  it, 
as  you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  yousdf 
with  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  you 
shall  sufficiently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
all  their  husbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
cemeth  either  pleasure  or  profit 

For  the  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while  you  learn  their 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  you  in  their  habilities,  disposi- 
tions, and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 
nature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re* 
strain  your  affections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 
whatsoever  condition.  In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  their 
councils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 
judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intelli- 
gencer, to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu- 
mours, graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  change  be- 
fore you  come  home ;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  ground 
will  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 
princes;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy;* the 
constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice;  the  state  of  their  laws,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof;  how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  infuseth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances;  how  many 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revenues  to  the 
crown;  what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees;  what 
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diflcipliDe  and  preparation  for  wars;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
traffic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encouraging  arts, 
manufactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish- 
ment, to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 
To  be  short, — ^because  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
servations to  heads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  friends  expect  from  you, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  you  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
ing of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infectious  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fashions  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your* 
self  in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir- 
tue, wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
friends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock ;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  return 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
mending all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewelL 

LORD  STRAFFORD  TO  HIS  SON.     {EoOroCts,) 

My  dearest  Will, — ^Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
Ood  diligently  morning  and  evening;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  God, 
rather  perform  them  joyfully  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  you 
and  your  children's  children. — [  Written  shortly  before  his  execution.'] 
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The  Academician.    AV»  York.    A.  and  J.  W.  Picket. 
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Journal  of  Humanity.    Boston, 

Southern  Journal  of  Education.     Otsrgia, 
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Common  School  Assistant.    Jfew  York.    J.  O.  Taylor. 
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The  Western  Academician.     Cincinnati.    John  W.  Picket. 
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Ohio  Common  School  Director.    Celumbss,  0,    S.  Lewis. 

Journal  of  Education.    DetroiL    J.  D.  Pierce. 
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The  Educator.    Easton,  Penn.    Faculty  of  Lafayette  College. 

Educational  Disseminator.     Cineinnati,  O.    A.  Picket,  Sen.,  and  J.  W.  Pieknt,  H.  D. 

Connecticut  Common  School  Journal.    Hartford,  Cl    H.  Barnard. 

Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal.    Boston,    H.  Mann. 

Journal  of  Christian  Education.    JWw  York.    Rev.  B.  O.  Peers. 

Family  and  School  Visitor.    Bangor  and  Portland,  Me.    Cyril  PearL 

DutrictSchool  Journal  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Osneva  and  ^tkanf.    F.  Dwiglit. 

Illinois  Common  School  Advocate.    Springfiald,  III.    State  Education  Society. 

Self-Instractor  and  Journal  of  the  Universal  Lyceum.    AVio  York,    J.  Holbiook. 

Western  School  Journal.     Covington,  Kf.    O.  S.  Leavitt 

The  University  Magasina.    Pkiladstpkia.    University  of  Pennaylranin. 
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The  School  Herald.    South  Boston,  Mass.    City  Point  SobooL 

Teachers  and  Pupil's  Advocate.    Pkiladelnkia.    E.  Rea. 

Teacher's  Advocate  and  Jour,  of  Educ    JiTew  York  and  Sjfraeuss,  Stats  Taaeh.  AMoe. 

Joomal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instraction.    Providence.    H.  " 

Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.    Boston.    W.  M.  Cornell. 

Essex  County  Constellation.    /tTevburyport  and  Salem,    J.  S.  Foster. 

Ohio  School  Journal.    Kirtland  and  Columkus,  O.    A.  D.  Loid. 

The  Monthly  Educator.    Roekestsr,  A*.  Y.    Parsons  E.  Day. 

The  School  Friend.     Cincinnati,  O.    W.  B.  Smith  k.  Co. 

The  Free  School  Clarion.    Massillon^  O.    W.  Bowen. 

Common  School  Advocate.    Indianapolis.    H.  F.  West. 

The  Student  (and  Young  Tutor.)    JVew  York.    J.  S.  Denman. 

Connecticut  School  Manual.    Hartford,  Ct.    M.  Richardson. 

Michigan  School  Journal.    Jackson,  Mick,    M.  M.  Baldwin. 

Educational  Magaxine  and  Review.    (Prospectus.)    Boston.    3, 

American  Journal  of  Education.    JVeto  York.    J.  McKeen. 

Public  School  Advocate.    Houston,  Texas.    Texas  Literary  Institute. 

School  Journal  snd  Vermont  Agriculturist.     Windsor,  Vt,    Bishop  and  Tnej, 

Western  School  Journal.    OtactKnatt.    Moore  b,  Co. 

Ever  Onward.    Wright's  Paper.    Pkiladelpkia.    A.  E.  WrighL 

North- Western  Educator.    Ckieago.    J.  L.  Eooa. 

The  Radix,  or  Virginia  PubUc  School  Advocate.    Riekmond,  Va,    8.  A  Jewalt. 

Southern  Joomal  of  EdocaUon.    KnoxviUs^  Ttnn,    B.  A.  Jewntt. 

Wright's  CaskeU    Pkiladelpkia.    A.  B.  Wright. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher.    ^Mten.    Massachusetts  Teachen'  Awonintioa. 

Scholar-s  Penny  Gaxettc    Boston,    A.  FiU  and  J.  L.  Fonest. 

Maine  Common  School  Advocate.    Betfast,Ms.    W.G.Crosby. 

Rhode  Island  Practical  Teacher.    ProvUsncs,    W.S.Baker. 

Sooth-Westem  School  JoumaL    KnoxviUe,  Tsmn,    R.  McAnnOy  and  T.  MeTntyra. 

Ohio  TanebM  (and  WcstenRnritw.)    Cmehamti  mi  Cdmmk^a^  O,   T.  Saia^. 
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I.   TEACHERS'   INSTItHeS. 

BI8T0BT0AL  DKYELOFKMXNT  IIT  THB  DimBXETT  BtAXBS. 
Compiled  from  Official  I>ocumeiits. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Thb  first  of  the  class  of  meetings  now  known  as  "  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes," in  Connecticut,  was  held  in  Hartford,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  un- 
der the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Barnard  was  induced 
to  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  *^  to  show  the  prac- 
ticahility  of  making  some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  com- 
mon school  teachers,  by  giving  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  District  Schools,  and 
of  the  best  method  of  school  arrangements,  instruction,  and  government, 
under  the  recitations  and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well  known  teach- 
ers and  educators.*' 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  May  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard drew  up  a  Report  and  Resolution  which  were  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  Education,  and  submit- 
ted for  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  Hartford.  By  this  resolution  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  *Mn 
promoting  and  securing  the  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut"  The  report  of  the  committee  suggested  that  in 
the  mode  of  expenditure,  ^*  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns,  and  in- 
dividuals should  be  secured"  so  as  to  enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Barnard 
set  forth  the  plan  of  expenditure  which  he  should  recommend  to  the 
Board  in  order  to  make  this  small  sum  act  in  improving  the  qualificati<ms 
of  the  largest  number  of  teachers,  drawn  probably  from  every  town,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  years  disseminating  through  a  large  majority  of 
all  the  schools  of  the  state  the  better  views  and  methods  of  teaching 
gained.  As  the  sum  was  too  small  to  establish  an  Institution  or  School 
exclusively  for  teachers,  and  even  if  it  was  large  enough  for  that  purpose, 
he  should  advise  that  a  specific  sum  from  the  same  should  be  set  apart 
for  each  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each,  and 
that  this  sum  should  be  expended  in  the  course  of  three  years,  substan- 
tially as  follows : — The  Board  should  invite  proposals  from  institutions 
and  towns  in  each  county,  to  furnish  accommodations  for  class  and  gen- 
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end  exercises,  as  well  as  board  gratuitouslj,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for  a 
limited  period  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  at  the  same  time  inrite 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  such  as  proposed  to  teach,  to  come  to- 
gether at  such  time  and  place  in  the  coun^  as  should  be  designated,  for 
the  purpose  of  mutuallj  considering  and  solving,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  selected  to  conduct  the  ea^ercases,  the  di£Pl««ltiea  which  each  had 
encountered  in  the  elementary  studies,  or  in  the  organization,  classifica- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools,  and  to  receive  from  experi- 
enced teachers  and  educators,  their  views  on  these  topics,  as  extensively 
as  the  length  of  the  session  should  allow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board 
should  pledge  themselves  to  secure  the  services  of  eminent  practical 
teachers  in  the  several  studies  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching — and  also  a  course  of  evening  lectures,  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  parents  and  the  public  generally,  which  should  be 
open  and  free  to  all  The  time  for  holding  each  county  meeting  and  the 
length  of  the  session  should  be  fixed  after  consulting  prominent  teachers 
and  school  officers,  who  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  to  attend  the  sessions. 

As  there  were  many  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  teachers  or 
served  as  scfaod  district  and  society  officers,  this  explanation  of  a  phm  so 
economical,  simple,  and  practical,  was  perfectly  satisfiustory,  the  Report 
was  accepted,  and  the  Resolution  appropriating  the  sum  recommended, 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  Senate,  from  the  want 
of  a  similar  explanation  ,the  subject  was  not  understood,  and  the  Report 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  submit  t<^  a^bsequeil^ 
Legislature  a  plan  of  (^leration  in  detail  h  *      v  ^  •    *    • 

What  the  Legislature  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  nndertook  to  do 
himself  A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  ooun^  aa 
were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  and  placed  under  the 
general  charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School 
Mr.  Wright  gave  instruction  in  Qrammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keep- 
ing. Mr.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Qrammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole 
subject  of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the 
difficult  points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  ice  Professor  Davies  explained  the 
different  points  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  fiur  as  they  were  ever 
taught  in  district  schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  dementary  Arithme- 
tic. Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  formeriy  connected  with  the  Teachers*  Seminaiy 
at  Andover,  gave  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  explained 
how  Composition  could  be  taught  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  school, 
and  gave  several  fluniliar  lectures  on  school  government,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  very  young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.  Mr.  Brace,  Principal 
of  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  &a  Mr.  Snow, 
Principal  of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in 
metbode  of  teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school  Mr.  Barnard  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the 
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school  system,  to  parents  and  their  pupils ;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to 
be  practicallj  observed  bj  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school-room ;  and 
on  the  best  modes  of  conducting  Teachers'  Associations,  and  interesting 
parents.  A  portion  of  each  day  and  evening  was  also  devoted  to  oral 
discussions  and  written  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and 
to  visiting  the  best  schools  in  Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members 
of  the  Teachers'  Cli^  published  a  ^'  Card,"  expressing  *'  their  most  cor- 
dial thanks,  for  the  very  excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  during  a  few  weeks  past  They  also  beg  leave 
to  present  their  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
instructed  them,  for  the  very  fiimiliar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in 
which  the  different  subjects  have  been  presented." 

On  the  success  of  this  experiment  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1839,  says : — 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-fifth  of 
the  sum  appropriated  unanimously  by  the  liouse  of  Representatives  to  promote 
the  education  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  State, 
would  liave  accomplished  more  for  the  usefulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools 
and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half 
the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  teachers,  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically  re- 
vising the  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  all  the  principles  involved,  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which 
one  branch  of  knowledge  bears  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of 
communicating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different  minds. 
They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools 
with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  gathered  from  observation,  conversa- 
tion and  lectures ;  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  erroneous,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  views,  corrected  and  inSproved.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
minds  will  be  perverted,  how  many  tempers  ruined,  how  much  injury  done  to 
the  heart,  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  inju- 
dicious methods  of .  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers,  the  coming  winter  ? 
The  heart,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  the  children  are,  ol-  t<hould  be, 
in  the  eye  of  the  State,  too  precious  materials  for  a  teacher  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession ;  and  yet  the  teacher  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  opportunity  af- 
forded him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade ;  and  if  he  had,  there  is 
but  little  inducement  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.  No  man  is  so  insane  as  to 
employ  a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
who  is  to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  very  article.  No  one 
employs  any  other  tlian  an  experienced  artist  to  repair  a  watch.  No  parent 
intrusts  tlie  management  of  a  lawsuit,  involving  his  property  or  his  reputation, 
to  an  Attorney  who  has  not  studied  his  profession  and  given  evidence  of  his 
ability.  No  one  sends  for  a  physician  to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  not 
studied  the  human  constitution  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one 
sends  a  shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  be  repaired, 
except  to  an  experienced  workman ;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who 
are  to  educate  their  children  for  two  worlds — ^who  are  to  mold  and  fashion  and 
develop  that  most  delicate,  complicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
human  being,  the  most  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  God^s  creations — ^to  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses,  jurors, 
electors,  legislators  and  rulers,  safe  in  their  power  to  resist  the  manifold  temp- 
tations to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path,  and  strong  and  happy 
in  the  '*  godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct  principles." 
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A  Bimilar  class  of  female  teachers  vas  assembled,  on  the  invitation 
and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Barnard,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  at  Hartford, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Semi- 
nary, with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  On  the  strength  of  these  exper- 
iments, Mr.  Barnard  commended  the  subject  anew  to  the  attention  and 
liberality  of  the  Legislature—but  without«securing  any  immediate  action. 
In  the  meantime,  (within  the  next  three  years,)  in  numerous  addresses 
delivered  before  Educational  Conventions,  and  in  personal  interviews 
with  the  prominent  teachers  and  active  friends  of  school  improvement 
in  over  fifteen  States,  this  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  "  how  to  reach 
the  large  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will  rush  into 
this  sacred  work  without  that  special  preparation  which  its  delicacy,  dif- 
ficulties, and  ffir  reaching  issues  demand,"  was  always  presented  and  in 
most  instances  largely  developed.  Without  ceasing  **  to  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  Normal  or  Professional  schools  for  Teachers,  Professor- 
ships and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teach'^ 
ing  in  all  Colleges,  a  Teachers*  Department  in  all  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies and  Female  Seminaries,  Libraries  of  books  on  Education  and 
Teaching,  Educational  Journals,  Conventions  and  Associations  of  teach- 
ers and  active  friends  of  schools  whether  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
or  not,  and  addresses  to  parents  and  teachers  in  every  neighborhood,  in 
every  lecture-hall,  in  every  church,  in  every  Legislative  Assembly,*'  he  also 
pointed  out  the  immediate,  extensive,  and  practical  results  of  gathering 
the  young  and  less  experienced  teachers  of  a  county,  (as  the  most  con- 
venient territorial  division  of  a  state,)  for  a  brief  but  systematic  review 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  difRculties 
already  met  with  in  studies  and  school  organization  and  management, — 
under  eminent  instructors.  These  gatherings  were  shown  to  be  highly 
useful  in'  reference  to  the  local  improvement  of  schools,  where  they 
should  be  held.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  Mr.  James  M.  Bunce,  a  liberal  merchant  of 
Hartford,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnard,  then  engaged  in  the  work 
of  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  inviting  hini 
to  return  to  Connecticut  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  educational  field, 
under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal  co-operation  from  himself 
and  others ;  and  in  case  he  should  not  conclude  to  do  so,  *^  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  had  begun  to  mani- 
fest itself  all  over  the  state  and  which  the  disastrous  legislation  of  1842, 

under  the  blind  guidance  of ,  has  almost  extinguished.    I  should 

like  to  do  something  practical  for  Hartford,  and  for  Connecticut,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  under  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  your  per- 
sonal cooperation.  Come  out  of  the  wilderness — I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  our  brave  little  neighbor — and  help  your  own  birthplace  and  state,  at 
least  by  your  advice." 

*  In  an  ■ddraMdeliverad  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee^  HadiMW,  Datroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Sandusky,  Cleve- 
land, ColambiM,  and  Cincinnati  in  the  fall  of  1846,  this  view  of  Teacher*'  Institutot  was  very 
fully  pratented,  as  the  groat  agency  for  local  aa  well  at  profeaional  improvement. 
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To  this  letter,  Mr.  Barnard  replied :— 

I  cannot  leave  my  present  field — my  hand  is  on  the  plough,  which  ia  deep  in 
an  almost  unbroken  prairie  turf;  but  I  expect  to  see  what  you  call  a  "  wilder- 
ness," blossom  as  the  rose.  I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improye- 
ment  by  educating  the  public  mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessary  con* 
ditions  of  a  succeasfol  system  of  public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest, 
and  good  enough  for  the  best  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
the  tulministration  of  such  a  system — ^teachers,  oflScera  and  parents.  It  will 
take  time  and  work— but  I  haye  schooled  myself  "  to  labor  and  to  wait"  The 
work  to  be  done  here  is  substantially  the  work  whicli  has  to  be  done  m  Con- 
necticut and  every  other  state — the  public  mind  must  be  enlightened  ds  to  cUlihe 
details  of  the  system^  the  indispensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of 
a  good  school  house,  the  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the 
proper  distribution  of  studies  and  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
the  classification  of  every  school  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities 
and  qualifications  of  good  teachers,  and  how  to  select  train  and  improve  them, 
and  especially  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women 
as  will,  until  public  opinion  is  made  right  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the 
business  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  especially  without  any  training, 
or  apprenticeship  in  organizing  a  school,  and  communicating  instruction,  and 
governing  and  stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives.  Now  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry — out  of  all  this  field  of  work,  what  you  should  select  to  do  first, 
and  at  once,  for  Hartford,  and  Connecticut  I  should  advise,  for  Hartford,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Public  High  School  with,  or  without  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  city  districts  into  one,  and  all  the  schools  subjected  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion acting  through  a  Superintendent.  The  great  work  for  the  State  is  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  entire  population,  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  a 
good  school,  full  of  conceit  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  schools,  which 
were  once  in  advance  of  those  of  other  states,  but  which  no  longer  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  in  consequence,  are  no  longer  attended  by  the 
children  of  thoso  parents  who  are  themselves  well  educated,  or  who  know  what 
a  good  education  is.  But  the  system  itself. — ^its  legal  organization,  is  radically 
defective  in  reference  to  the  changed  condition  of  society,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  supporting  schools,  and  the  employment,  training,  inspec- 
tion and  payment  of  teachers.  My  advice  is  to  bring  up  these  subjects,  including 
the  right  and  duty  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  subordinate  to  the  methods 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  quidifications  of  teachers,  in  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  held  as  part  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  substantially^  like  those 
established  in  Hartford  in  1839.  The  leading  features  should  be  the  same,  but 
I  would  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  week, — ^no  longer  than  you  can 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  interest  and  attention  of  the  members,  who  should  be 
distributed  through  the  families.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  my  ideal  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  reference  not  only  to  the  professional  training  of  its 
members  and  their  knowledge  of  society,  but  to  the  developement  of  parental 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to  local  school  improvement  I 
never  have  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any  class,  who  could  not  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  if  discussed  in  a  practical  way,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  their  own  children  and  schools.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  observation,  you  had  better  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  City  High 
School,  when  the  public  mind  is  interested  and  the  parental  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  protracted  discussions  and  addresses  of  a  rouang  Teachers'  Institute.  You 
wQl  thus  benefit  directly  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  will  directly  benefit 
as  many  school  districts,  and  the  improvement  thus  begun,  will  be  perpetuated 
by  attendance  on  other  Institutes  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state ; 
— and  in  any  place  where  your  meetings  are  held,  (provided  they  are  wisely 
managed,)  great  local  improvements  in  reference  to  school-houses,  attendance, 
gradation,  classification,  books,  apparatus,  instruction,  discipline,  parental  co- 
operation, supervision,  itc.,  wUl  be  begun,  advanced,  or  perfected.  Begin,  there- 
fore, with  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  by  the  voice 
and  the  press— get  at»  and  get  together  as  often  and  as  many  teachers  as  you  can, 
especially  the  yoiing---get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  discussions  of  educatton- 
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al  ({ueetions,  and  the  exhibition  of  good  methods,  and  the  exposure  of  bad 
methods  both  of  instruction  and  discipline—and  in  doe  time— longer  or  cftK>rter, 
just  in  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  meetings  of  the  right  kind  yon  hold  in  the 
places  which  need  the  quickening  influence  of  discussion  and  light,  a  revolution 
will  be  achieved  in  tbe  school  habits,  and  the  school  law  of  Connecticut 

This  letter  was  followed,  soon  after,  by  a  personal  interview  nHth  Mr. 
Bunce,  and  in  that  interview  originated,  or  at  least  the  determination 
was  reached,  to  offer  a  '^  Premium  for  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  necessity 
and  mode  of  improving  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  adding 
to  the  schools  in  cities,  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Education  ;*'  to  hold  as  early  as  practicable  a  Teachers'  Institute 
for  Hartford  County ;  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Hartford ;  and  employ 
Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  as  Agent  The  premium  was  offered  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  and  the  award  was  made  by  Rev.  G.  Burgess,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet, 
out  of  the  essays  offered,  to  that  prepared  by  Rev.  N.  Porter,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College. 
The  Essay  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  by  Mr.  Bunce*,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Legislature  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  preparation  of  this  Essay  was  undertaken  by  its  au- 
thor on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and  after  a  full  con- 
sultation with  him  on  the  conditions  and  measures  for  improving  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state.  Among  the  measures  urged,  together  with  a 
thorough  system  of  state  and  county  inspection,  a  regular  Normal  School 
and  a  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  cities,  was  this  of  "•  Teach- 
ers* Institutes.* 

Teacher^s  Institutes  may  be  held  throughout  the  State,  and  that  also,  without 
delay.  These  are  conventions  for  mutual  improvement  and  excitement  They 
may  be  also  called  traveling  Teachers*  seminaries. — These  liave  been  held  in 
otlier  states  with  the  most  striking  results.  Tlie  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in 
Connecticut,  years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teachers  within  a  given 
district  are  invited  to  bo  present,  to  speud  a  week  or  more  in  convention.  The 
time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
Ac.,  and  the  various  points  connected  with  school  discipline.  "What  is  more  to 
the  point,  lessons  are  given  in  these  various  branches,  and  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  teach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  instructors. 
"We  noticed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes,  that  a  distinguished 
elocutionist  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present,  and  gave  a  course  of  lessons. 
"We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who  read  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read, 
for  several  days,  will  read  the  better  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the 
scores  of  schools  there  represented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for 
the  few  days  spent  at  that  Institute.  Tlie  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  presence  of  teachers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At 
these  meetings,  experienced  teachers  give  the  results  of  their  various  methods, 
of  their  many  mistakeSf  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  corrected.  Here  raw 
and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into  their  new  business;  older  teachers  receive 
valuable  suggestions,  which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable 
them  at  once  to  understand  and  to  apply ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to 
let  go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare  themselves 

*  The  eatablisbment  of  the  Public  High  School  in  Hartford  wet  effected  mainly  through  the  lib- 
cmlity  of  Mr.  Banee,  who  paid  for  the  printing  of  5,000  oopiet  of  Mr.  Barnard**  "  Concideratioot 
on  a  Public  High  School  in  Hartford,"  and  met  eitber  expense*  connected  with  the  Tigoroa  agita- 
tion of  the  rabjeot. 
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witlh  tbose  who  know  more  than  themselres.  An  enthusiasni  in  their  busineflB 
is  excited.  They  are  impressed  with  right  views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnilj 
of  their  employment.  They  form  new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  these 
interesting  and  exciting  scenes,  they  go  fresh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the 
season,  furnished  with  yaluable  knowledge.  These  Institutes  differ  from  ordin- 
ary conventions,  in  that  they  furnish  definite  business,  and  are  spent  in  gaining 
nil  knowledge.  They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues  and  fine  speechea 
They  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real  work,  and  to  accomplish  it. 
They  fiimish  a  model  for  Town  Associations,  and  the  teachers  who  have  felt  the 
advantages  of  these  larger  meetings,  continue  their  influence,  by  repeating  the 
same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  important  have  they  been  found  to  be  by 
trial,  that  in  the  year  1 845,  a  friend  of  education  in  Massachusetts  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meetings,  and  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  during  its  session  now  just  expiring,  appropriated  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  current  year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the 
state  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delay.  Let  them  be 
made  interesting  by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
fi'iends  of  education,  each  in  their  own  district  Let  some  provision  be  made 
by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be  too  burdensome. 
This  experiment  can  be  made  without  any  legislative  countenance.  It  needs 
only  a  willing  heart  and  a  ready  hand.  Let  it  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  seconded,  as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to 
be  successful,  and  it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  createliope  for  our  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  and  cheap.  Let  it  be  tried, 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  tlie  inquiry  will  be  raised,  whether  an  ed- 
ucation for  their  business  is  not  required  for  common  school  teachers,  and 
whether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not  demanded 

The  suggestions  of  the  Prize  Essay  were  seconded  by  the  Superintend- 
ent in  his  Report  for  1846,*  who  recommended,  next  to  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  "  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes or  Conventions  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  the  spring,  or  autumn, 
where  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view their  studies  and  receive  practical  instruction  from  older  and  expe- 
perienced  teachers.''  No  legislative  action  followed  this  year.  It  needed 
the  rousing  effect  of  a  large  and  en^usiastic  Institute — ^and  this  was  se- 
cured by  one  held  in  Hartford  in  October,  which  numbered  over  250 
teachers,  and  in  the  exercises  of  which  Mr.  Qallaudet,  W.  A.  Alcott,  J. 
Olney,  J.  E.  Lovell,  N.  L.  Gallup,  D.  N.  Camp,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Hawes,  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  other  teachers  took  part  This  Institute  was 
followed  by  others  in  other  counties,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  in  his  Re- 
port for  1847,  the  Superintendent  renewed  his  recommendation,  '*  now  that 
we  are  not  without  experience  of  the  benefits  of  these  gatherings  of  teach- 
ers for  mutual  improvement,"  and  the  Legislature  in  May  authorized  and 
directed  him,  to  *^  employ  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least  two  Schools  for 
Teachers  in  each  county,  between  the  15th  of  September  and  81  st  of 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best  modes  of  governing 
and  teaching  our  Common  Schools."    Under  this  provision,  sixteen  In- 

*  Tb»  eorapfler  of  thw  artiele  hsi  tiie  best  Authority  for  ftating  that  the  Pint,  Becond,  Third  and 
Foaith  Rqioita  of  th«  SuperiiHendoot  of  Common  Sdioolt  of  Conaectiout,  ftom  184S  tol8l9,  aad 
an  the  dreolan  relating  to  the  School  Eetums  and  Schools  for  Teaehen,  were  prepared  by  Us, 
Bamaid  durinf  his  eonneetioo  with  the  sohooti  of  Rhode  bland. 
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atitutea  were  held  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and  the  Superintendent  thus 
speaks  of  their  influence,  in  his  Report  for  1848. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  sacoefla  of  these  Institntea  or  temporary 
Schools  for  Teachers,  in  this  and  oUier  States,  the  Superintendent  would  res- 
pectfully urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  their 
continued  support  and  systematic  management  He  is  satisfied  that  in  no  other 
way  can  so  mucji  be  done  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  common 
schools,  and  in  a  manner  so  acceptable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  use- 
ful ultimately,  may  be  the  engrafting  of  a  regularly  constituted  Normal  School 
upon  our  school  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  holding  of  these 
Institutes  in  the  several  Counties,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  different 
towns,  until  every  town  shall  thus  have  had  the  benefit  of  prolonged  education 
meetings,  will  accomplish  a  much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time. 

The  Institutes  or  Schools  for  Teachers,  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our 
system  of  common  school  instruction,  and,  as  such,  sliould  be  appointed,  organ- 
ized, supported  and  supervised  by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system,  and  feel  themselves  responsible  to  the  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  during  each  daily  session,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
should  be  confined  mainly  to  drills  in  the  studies  ordinarily  taught  in  our  dis- 
trict-schools, wilh  special  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  communicating  and 
.  illustrdting  tlie  same,  with  such  facilities  as  most  district-school  teachers  can 
command.  In  the  schools  appointed  in  the  spring,  the  exercises  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  summer  schools  and  to  female  teachers;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  winter  schools  and  both  male  and  female  teachers. 

The  oral  and  written  discussions  of  topics  connected  with  the  organization, 
classification,  studies,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools  in  reference  to  the 
actual  experience  of  the  members,  and  the  nature,  object  and  instrumentalities 
of  education,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  evening  exerc:ses  of  the  Insti- 
tute. A  few  hours  thus  spent  will  frequently  introduce  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teacher  into  the  results  of  years  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  older 
members. 

Public  lectures  on  the  duties  of  parents  and  the  community  generally  to  the 
common  schools— on  the  construction  and  internal  arrangement  of  school 
houses — on  the  administration  and  management  of  common  schools — on  the  re- 
dprocal  duties  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils — on  the  claims  and  rights  of 
teachers,  and  on  improvements  in  education,  are  among  the  legitimate  and  in- 
dispensable objects  to  be  provided  for  in  the  establishment  of  an  Institute. 

The  success  of  an  institute  will  depend  very  much  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  appointed  to  organize  and  superintend  its  operation&  He  should  pos- 
sess character,  reputation  and  manners,  as  well  as  professional  skill,  in  order  to 
command  the  respect  of  all.  He  should  have  the  faculty  to  win  the  affections 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  members;  a  power  to  awaken  their  liveliest 
interest,  and  rivet  their  attention  in  every  branch  of  study  or  exercise  which 
may  be  brought  up  for  consideration ;  and  to  do  this  from  day  to  day,  to  the 
close  of  the  session.  To  accomplish  these  things,  he  must  have  variety  of  tal- 
ent and  of  expedients,  a  deep  interest  in  the  object  and  results  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  heart  full  of  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  the  Legislature  in  1846  made  per- 
manent provision  for  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  such  number 
and  at  such  times  and  places  each  year  as  the  Superintendent  should  ap- 
point From  1839  to  1864,  inclusive,  150  Institutes  have  been  held, 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  winter  schools.  Their  success  secured  the  establishment  of  a 
SUte  Normal  School  in  1849. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  State  Superintendent  (Hon,  Samuel  Young)  of  Common  Schools, 
in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1844,  thus  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes : — 

Since  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents,  and  under  their  influence, 
new  and  voluntary  associations  called  *' Teachers'  Institutes"  have  been  organ- 
ized in  several  of  the  counties,  from  which  great  improvement  has  resulted. 
The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established  two  years  ago  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  Superintendent  (J.  S.  Denman)  of  Tompkins  county.  A  teacher  of  thirty 
years'  experience  (Salem  Town,  A.  M .♦)  has  attended  the  sessions  of  several 
of  these  voluntary  associations,  and  communicated  to  them  not  only  the  lights 
of  his  long  practical  knowledge,  but  also  the  benefits  of  his  ample  scientific  at- 
tainments. In  a  communication  from  him  to  this  Department,  which  is  here- 
with transmitted,  the  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  these  Insti- 
tutes is  clearly  explained.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Town,  at  the  three  sessions 
which  he  has  attended,  has  aided  in  imparting  instruction  to  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  teachers,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  females  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  males.  By  thus  associating  together  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  year,  the  teachers  of  a  county  may  communicate  to  each  other 
every  improvement  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them;  and  by  listening 
to  lectures,  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  regular  discipline  of  a  school,  may 
augment  their  scientific  knowledge,  and  make  great  acquisitions  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching. 

Poorly  as  teachers  are  usually  paid,  they  deserve  great  credit  for  the  sacrifices 
of  both  time  and  money,  to  which  they  thus  voluntarily  submit  in  attending 
these  associations.  And  strongly  impressed  with  the  utility  of  such  associations 
in  the  advancement  of  educational  knowledge,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  the  passage  of  a  Uw  by  which  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  to 
sustain  teachers'  departments  in  academies — a  system  which  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent been  a  failure — shall  be  applied  in  equal  portions  among  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, which  may  be  organized  and  maintained  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  each 
year,  in  the  several  counties  in  this  State. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Tompkins  County  Su- 
perintendent (J.  S.  Denman,  Esq.)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, in  the  autumn  of  1843,  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  the  first 
of  this  class  of  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  they  have  since  proved  the  most  efficient  and  popular  instrument- 
ality in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Denman  had,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  called  the  atteivtion  of  the  "  Tompkins  County  Teachers' 
Association  "  to  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Institute  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  world,  was 
opened  at  this  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1 843,  under  the  management 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  who  had  employed  as  instructors  the  Hon.  Salem 
Town,  Rev.  David  Powell,  and  Prof  James  B.  Thomson,  men  of  profound  erudi- 
tion and  eminent  ability.  Twenty-eight  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  re- 
ceived instruction  daily  for  a  term  of  two  weeks,  in  the  best  modes  of  governing 

*  In  the  tprinf  of  1841,  and  a^in  in  the  •ommer  of  1843,  Mr.  Barnard  met  Mr.  Town,  and  other 
teaehen  and  Khoolinan  in  Uie  western  part  of  New  York,  and  in  thoee  interriews  discuHod  the 
▼ariooe  mode*  of  improvinf  the  qiialificaiiont  of  younf  and  inexperienced  teaebert,  and  partien- 
larly  the  plan  of  permanent  Departments  in  certain  Academies  as  ia  New  York,  and  that  of  itin- 
erating Normal  Classes  as  bad  been  proposed  and  tried  in  Connecticut. 
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and  teaching  the  variooa  common  branchea,  (which  necessarily  included  a  criti- 
cal review  ofthoae  branches,)  and  were  instructed  in  the  analysis  of  the  English 
language,  vocal  music,  and  other  branches  not  heretofore  usually  taught  in  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  Ihey  left  the  Institute  highly  pleased 
and  much  benefited;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  having  subsequently  visited 
schools  taught  by  several  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  that  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  adopted  and  recommended  at  the  Institute,  have 
been  very  successfully  introduced  in  most  of  the  schools  taught  by  those  who 
were  members;  and  having  previously  visited  schools  taught  by  teachers  who 
attended  the  Institute,  and  whose  schools  I  have  subsequently  visited,  it  gives 
me  g^eat  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  their  schools  during  the  past  summer 
have  l)een  conducted  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  formerly. 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Institute  described  in  the  foregoing  ei tracts,  .• 
Mr.  Stephen  R.  Sweet  bad  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Kingsboro,  in  Ful- 
ton county,  New  York,  a  "  temporary  Normal  School,"  which  was  opened 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1842,  and  continued  in  session  eight  weeks,  at 
a  charge  of  $3  for  the  term,  or  fifty  cents  per  week.  The  circular  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Sweet  states,  among  other  things,  that 

The  school  is  designed  to  afford  gentlemen  and  ladies  an  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  teaching,  and  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  those  who  intend 
to  teach  common  schools  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  mutual  system  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  as  &r  as  possible,  and  fi^ 
quent  discussions  will  bo  held  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  and  governing 
schools. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, will  be  greatly  benefited  by  spending  what  time  they  can  at  this  Institu- 
tion, though  it  should  be  but  a  few  weeks. 

An  account  of  this  school,  while  in  progress,  was  communicated  to  the 
State  Superintendent  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  and 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  Annual  Report,  December,  1842.  The 
following  is  an  extract : — 

Forty  students  entered  their  names  as  scholars,  and  the  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  with  a  prospect  of  some  more  before  the 
close  of  the  school.  There  are  23  females,  most  of  whom,  with  the  male  stu- 
dents, are  intending  to  qualify  for  teaching.  The  majority  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  several  have  made  it  a  profession  for  several  years 
past.  This  I  consider  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  because  it  shows  that 
temporary  Normal  Schools  will  call  together  actual  teachers,  and  those,  too, 
who  would  teach  if  no  special  efforts  were  made  for  their  improvement. 

The  school  opens  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  by  reading  the*  Scriptures  and  prayer. 
A  general  exercise  follows  on  arithmetic,  consisting  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions from  the  blackboard,  by  the  principal  and  students  in  turn.  Lectures 
have  been  given  by  the  students  on  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  the  denominate  numbers,  reduction,  and  fractions;  and 
a  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  by  the  principal  on  ratio  and  proportion, 
with  a  practical  application  to  the  rule  of  three  direct,  inverse  and  compound 
rule  of  three.  In  addition  to  this  exercise  in  arithmetic,  the  whole  school  is  di- 
vided into  four  classes :  each  class  spending  one  lialf  hour  per  day  in  the  solution 
of  problems  on  a  blackboard  and  in  rending,  the  teacher  telling  how  to  solve 
them,  and  the  reason  of  their  operation. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  its  practical 
application  to  the  business  of  life.  Tliere  are  two  classes  in  algebra  and  two  in 
natural  philosophy.  Algebra  has  had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  students  from  the  elementary  branches ;  consequently,  less  attention  will  be 
given  to  this  branch  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

The  whole  school  is  exercised  daily  in  linear  drawing,  including  most  of  the 
figures  in  geometry. 
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Gonnderable  attention  has  been  given  to  penmanship,  but  not  as  much  as  its 
importance  demands.  An  aooomplished  writing  master,  Horace  £.  Smith,  Esq., 
of  this  county,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  this  art,  which  will  claim  special  at- 
tention during  the  term. 

The  students  are  required  to  recite  regular  lessons  in  geography,  taking  their 
regular  turn  in  liearing  the  recitations.  Then  follows  a  goneral  exercise  of  the 
whole  school,  called  classifying,  or  in  other  words,  repeating  in  concert  and  re- 
peating twice,  the  names  of  the  different  States  and  ELingdoms  of  the  world, 
with  tlieir  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas,  gul&,  bays,  principal  hUces,  rivers,  Ac  The 
exercise  is  very  interesting  and  profitable,  as  students  will  gain  a  knowledge  ot 
the  names  and  situations  of  places  much  sooner  in  this  way  than  any  other 
with  whicli  I  am  acquainted.  This  exercise  is  followed  by  a  lecture  on  the 
globe. 

In  English  grammar,  the  females  constitute  one  dass,  the  males  another,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  every  day  lias  been  occupied  by  each  class  in 
parsing,  correcting  false  syntax,  &c  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the 
whole  school,  consisting  of  lectures  by  the  students  alternately,  parsing  difficult 
sentences,  correcting  grammatical  errors  which  occur  in  daily  conversation, 
with  discussions  on  disputed  points  in  grammar.  One  composition  a  week  is 
required  of  every  student,  which  is  corrected  by  the  principal  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer. 

The  whole  school  exercise  daily  upon  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthography.  Great  attention  is  given  to  elocution  and  reading.  In 
addition  to  a  daily  exercise  in  concert  by  the  whole  school  in  recitation,  includ- 
ing the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  difficult  specimens  in  artic^ 
ulations,  and  the  best  and  most  difficult  pieces  in  our  language,  five  students 
decUiim  every  day,  so  that  each  young  gentleman  has  an  opportunity  to  dedaim 
several  times  during  the  term.  The  exercises  are  intended  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  voice,  train  the  organs  of  speech,  improve  the  articuhition,  pronunci- 
fition,  and  taste  of  the  pupti  The  classes  are  required  to  define  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  their  lessons,  and  much  care  is  taken  to  have  them  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  to  convey  the  meanmg  in  the  most  agreea- 
ble manner  to  others.  Attention  is  given  to  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
pauses,  emphasis,  quantity,  and  quality  of  voice,  and  eveiy  thing  necessary  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  beauty,  force,  and  variety.  I  have  never  known 
greater  improvement  made  in  the  above  particulars  in  so  short  a  time,  than  has 
been  made  at  this  acbooL  The  principal  is  very  particular  to  have  tlie  students 
convey  their  ideas  correctly  and  in  a  distinct  manner.  Interesting  discussions 
are  held  upon  the  best  modes  of  teaching  the  several  branches,  Ac  The  school 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  nothing  happens  to  mar 
our  prospects,  the  result  will  answer  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Sweet,  myseU;  the 
students,  and  the  public  generally,  and  will  prove  an  efficient  aid  in  bringing 
about  a  reform  m  the  common  schools  of  our  country ;  and  if  the  same  plan  can 
be  carried  out  in  other  counties,  a  complete  and  thorough  reform  will  be  mani- 
fest throughout  the  Statsi 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  Teachers'  Association  for  the  county  was 
Ibrmed,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

^  Resolved^  That  a  system  of  temporary  formal  Schools  would  be  an  efficient 
aid  in  producing  the  so  much  desired  reform  in  our  common  school  system,  and 
the  late  Kingsboro  Normal  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Sweet,  has 
been  productive  of  results  that  will  tell  favorably  upon  the  county  of  Fulton 
and  education  generally. 

In  his  introductory  address,  Mr.  Sweet  exclaimed  "that  the  county 
bearing  the  name  of  Fulton  shall  be  the  favored  spot  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a  nobler  and  more  powerful  engine  than  that  of  steam,  to  elevate  the 
chancteF  of  our  common  schools.** 

In  his  annual  report  for  1845,  the  State  Superintendent  introduces  the 
subject  as  follows  :-* 
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In  no  less  than  seventeen  of  tbe  laiigest  connties,  Teechers'  Institntes  hame 
been  eetablisbed  during  the  past  two  jean,  in  which  npwards  of  one  thousand 
teachers  have  been  instrncted  during  periods  varTing  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
weeks,  immediatelj  preceding  the  commencement  of  their  respective  terms  of 
instruction,  bj  the  most  competent  and  experienced  educators  whose  senricea 
could  be  procured,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Superintendent  These  as- 
sociations are  wholly  voluntary,  and  the  expenses,  including  board,  tuition,  and 
the  use  of  convenient  rooms,  apparatus,  ftc,  have  hitherto  been  defrayed  ex- 
clusively by  the  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  generally  of  a 
critical  and  thorough  review  of  all  the  elementsTy  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  full  expositions  and  illustrations  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  the  proper 
government  and  discipline  of  schools,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  views  and 
opinions  among  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  Superintendent.  Among  the  nu- 
merous improvements  which  the  experience  of  past  imperfections  has  introduced 
into  the  practical  operation  of  our  common  schools,  there  is  none  which  com- 
bines so  much  utility  and  value  as  these  local  and  temporary  institutions ;  and 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  they  are  highly  deserving  of  legislative 
aid. 

In  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  *' i4>propriating  $100  to  • 
each  county  in  which  an  Institute  shall  be  established,"  but  was  not 
passed  into  an  act  After  an  experience  of  their  utility  for  five  years, 
during  which  period  they  have  been  held  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  in  many  counties,  every  year,  and  some  years  twice  a  year,  for  that 
period  of  time,  and  after  repeated  recommendations  of  their  claims  by  the 
State  Superintendent  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  Legislature,  in  Novem* 
ber,  1847,  passed  an  act  in  their  behalf.  By  this  act  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  dollars  annually  to  any  one  county,  is  appropriated  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  Teacher's  Institutes  in  the  several  counties,  whenever  said 
Institutes  shall  have  numbered  fifty  members  in  all  counties  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  thirty  members  in  counties 
with  less  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  shall  have  continued  in 
session  at  least  ten  working  days — each  Institute  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  committee  consisting  of  three  Town  Superintendents,  ap- 
pointed by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  held. 

In  the  ikll  of  1847,  Mr.  Page,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
visited  and  addressed  eleven  Institutes,  in  as  many  counties,  attended  by 
over  1,000  teachers,  and  on  his  return  to  Albany  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
District-School  Journal,  in  which  he  observes : — 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  I  have  on  tbe  whole  seen  nothing  to  diminish  but 
much  to  strengthen  my  convictions  of  the  utility  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  pro- 
vided they  are  ably  conducted  and  confined  to  their  legitimate  objects.  They 
are  exposed  to  dangers  and  abuses,  but  only  to  such  as  may  with  prudence  be 
averted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  is,  tbe  belief  recently 
expressed  by  a  few  men  of  but  limited  practical  knowledge  in  educational 
affairs,  that  these  Institutes,  with  their  sessions  of  ien  days  in  a  year,  may  be- 
come tbe  substitutes  for  schools  for  more  thorough  training;  and  that  boys  and 
girls  may  escape  the  drudgery  of  study  in  the  academies  and  higher  schools,  in 
the  patient  acquirement  of  what  to  teach;  and  by  rushing  through  a  ten  days* 
session  in  an  Institute,  may  come  forth  perfectly  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  of 
tbe  young.  Tliis  notion,  visionary  as  it  manifestly  is,  is  destined  to  be  pressed 
upon  public  attention,  and  the  true  friends  of  education  are  to  decide  how  far 
such  a  vagary  shall  find  currency  in  the  community. 

The  true  object  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those 
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^o  are  about  to  eogage  in  teaching,  as  to  the  things  they  have  h^ore  leamedf 
by  means  of  hasty  reviews  of  the  branches  to  be  taught ;  to  impart  to  them,  in 
as  brief  a  time  as  possiblOi  such  practical  hints,  with  reference  to  teachinff,  as 
experience  may  suggest;  to  breathe  mto  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  spirit  of 
their  calling;  to  enkindle  in  them  aspirations  of  a  true  professional  feeUng;  and 
to  enlighten  them,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  limited  time,  upon  the  best 
methods  of  school  government  and  school  arrangement  With  tiiis  object  in 
▼iew,  and  with  judicious  care  in  conducting  the  exercises  in  them,  I  most  sin- 
cerely believe  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  one  of  the  valuable  instrumentalitiei 
in  elevating  the  profession  of  a  teacher;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Legislature  has 
granted  an  appropriation  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  teachers  in  sustaining 
them. 

By  the  Act  of  1862,  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of  District  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  with  the  powers  and  duties  formerly  exercised 
by  County  Superintendents,  these  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  Institutes  in  place  of  the  Town  Superintendents,  and  by 
the  Act  of  1865  are  clothed,  in  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  with  the  largest  powers  yet  conferred  for  the  proper 
management  of  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  any  State.  The  act 
was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rice  in  his 
Annual  Report  as  Superintendent  for  1864: — 

No  other  provision  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  has  been 
more  successful  than  these  modem  organizations;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  report,  that  the  importance  of  their  agency  in  the  successful  operation  of  our 
school  system  within  the  past  few  years  is  universally  acknowledged  and  ap- 
preciated. They  are  now  held  annually,  in  nearly  every  county,  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  or  more,  and  are  composed  of  persons  who  are  teadiing  or  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  in  their  respective  counties.  These  Institutes 
are  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  disciplining  and  awakening  their  &cultie& 
ThlS^me&od  of  providing  the  common  schools  with  teachers,  whatever  its  im- 
perfections, has  the  advantage,  that  it  affords  instruction  to  persons  who  give 
earnest  of  their  interest  in  the  vocation,  and  who  immediately  cany  back  into 
the  schools  whatever  increase  of  information  and  ability  they  may  have  derived 
from  the  Institut& 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  thus  instructed  during  the  last  nine  yeaxB 
is,  according  to  the  best  information  m  this  Department,  more  than  45,000,  at 
an  average  expense  of  about  ninety-one  cents  for  each.  [In  1862,  in  52  coun- 
ties 62  Institutes  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  9,444,  at  an  expense  of 
$8,665,  or  152  teadiers  to  each  Institute,  and  an  expense  to  the  State  for  each 
teacher  of  92  cents.]  The  number  of  these  Institutes  visited  by  either  mysdf 
or  deputy,  and  by  both,  was  over  fortv,  during  the  limited  time  in  the  autumn 
within  which  they  were  generally  held ;  and  we  cordially  unite  in  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  practical  utility  of  the  instruction  imparted  and  received  in  them, 
to  the  intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  their  members,  and  to  the  untiring  and 
aealous  afforts  of  the  School  Commissioners  in  establishmg  and  conducting  them 
to  SUC0&.  These  officers  report  that  teachers  manifest  commendable  z^  and 
tact  in  incorporating  into  their  modes  of  discipline,  daasiflcation,  and  instruc- 
tion, the  sug^tions  and  illustrations  received  at  the  Institutes,  and  that  the 
influence  upon  the  schools  is  marked  and  salutary. 

While  commending  these  temporary  Normal  Schools,  the  undersigned  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  and  need  to  be  greatly  unproved  in  their 
management  and  in  the  instruction  given,  by  supplying  them  with  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  instructors  whose  services  can  be  secured.  There  are  a 
lew  competent  gentlemen,  a  part  of  whoae  business  is  to  conduct  them,  but  the 
number  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  Institutes  are,  very 
generally,  in  session  during  the  short  period  in  the  fall  between  the  summer 
and  winter  terms  of  schooL    The  opinion  is  entertamed  that  the  Superintendent 
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of  Public  lostractioii  should  be  authoriMd  to  so  diatribote  the  time  of  holding 
the  InstituteB  in  the  several  oouuties  that  a  few  teaehersi  continuously  einpkijed, 
may,  by  going  ttom  county  to  oounty,  instruct  them  all;  and  it  is  recommended 
that  he  be  empowered  to  employ  a  coipa  of  the  most  able  and  aooompliahed 
educators  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Revised  School  Code,  adopted  in  1865,  under  the  title  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  there  are  the  following  provisions : — It  is  made  the 
doty  of  every  School  Commissioner  (111,  excluding  City  Superintendents) 
to  organize  in  his  own  district,  or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  in  the 
same  county,  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  to  induce,  if  possible,  all  the 
teachers  in  his  district  to  attend,  and  to  make  report  of  Uie  same  to  the 
Superintendent  The  State  Superintendent  shall  advise  and  oo6perate 
in  fixing  time  and  place  and  length  of  each  Institute ;  and  in  employing 
suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  same ;  and  he  may  establish  regulationa 
for  issuing  certificates  by  Commissioners  to  teachers  in  attendance,  which 
shall  protect  such  teachers  from  any  forfeiture  of  theur  wages  during  such 
attendance.  The  State  Treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  such  sums  of  money 
as  the  Superintendent  shaU  certify  to  be  due  to  any  Commissioners  for 
expenses  in  holding,  and  to  a^j  persons  employed  to  conduct  and  teach 
Institutes. 
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The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  Ohio  was  held  in  Sandusky  from  the 
2d  to  the  12th  of  Sptember,  1845,  under  a  call  of  the  Erie  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,  but  on  the  suggestion 
and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane.  Judge  Lane  was 
moved  to  this,  by  a  lecture  of  Henry  Barnard  at  Columbus,  in  Dec., 
1842,  before  the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  and  by  a  subsequent  per- 
sonal interview,  in  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  what  steps  to  take  to 
introduce  Teachers*  Institutes  into  Ohio  and  move  the  citizens  of  San- 
dusky to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools,*  replied : — *^  Hold  a  rous- 
ing Teachers'  Institute — scatter  the  teachers  through  the  fomilies  of  your 
city — ^invite  parents  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  day  session,  and  have 
interesting  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evenings,  and  their  heads  and 
hearts  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  any  practicable  scheme  of 
school  improvement,  in  which  their  children  are  to  share."  The  Insti- 
tute was  held,  and  was  eminently  successful,  under  the  instructions  of 
Salem  Town,  of  New  York,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  F.  Cowdrey — the  two 
last,  then  of  Kirtland,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  teachers  had,  from  that  time 
on,  constant  applications  to  hold  similar  Institutes  in  other  counties  in 
Ohio.  With  them  were  associated  in  different  Institutes  J.  W.  Harvey, 
M.  D.  Leggett,  J.  Hurtz,  liorin  Andrews,  W.  Colby,  Z.  C.  Graves,  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  fion.  Samuel  Galloway,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  State,  dated  Jan.  14,  1847,  commends  the  estab- 
lishment of  Institues  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 

There  is  no  plan  so  well  calculated  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  character  of 
teachers,  as  those  recent  but  rapidly  extending  associations  designated  as 
"Teachers'  Institutes."  The  prominent  object  of  this  institution  is,  to  prepare 
teachers  for  a  full  and  successful  discharge  of  their  duties.  At  these  meetings, 
which  are  usually  held  semi-annually,  and  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  teachers  form  themselves  into  a  school,  and  prescribe  regulations,  recita- 
tions, and  exercises  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  well  conducted  schools; 
each  teacher  in  turn  becomes  a  learner  or  preceptor,  and  this  alternate  position 
depends  upon  his  inferiority  or  superiority  in  a  particular  department  of  study. 
All  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments; and  their  respective  acquirements  become  common  capital,  from  which 
they  may  equally  draw.  Although  for  their  mutual  edification  and  advance- 
ment topics  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  highest 
studies  in  common  or  private  schools  may  be  examined,  yet  special  attention  is 
given  to  those  branches  which  command  attention  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  labor.  These  are  critically  reviewed  and  analyzed,  and  all  that  bad  been 
doubtful,  difQcult,  and  unexplained  to  any,  is  subjected  to  the  concentrated 
light  of  all.  Modes  of  instruction  and  discipliile,  with  their  errors  and  advan- 
tages, and  varied  application  to  temperament,  age,  sex,  condition,  and  mental 
and  moral  peculiarities,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, are  submitted  to  full  consultation,  advice,  and  discussion.  Another  object 
contemplated  by  these  *'  Institutes,"  is  to  enlighten  and  ooncentrate  public  sen- 

*  TIm  twofold  object  of  Jodf*  Lane  was  aocoinplith«d— Teftehan'  Inatitutes  wore  inaii|pimt«i 
in  Ohio,  and  the  pablic  scboob  of  Sandinky  were  reorganised,  mioo  aAer,  with  M.  F.  Cowdrajr  at 
their  head. 
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timent  To  secure  this  our  public  evening  sessions  are  held,  at  which  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  education,  and  the  duties,  obligations,  and  responabili- 
ties  of  all  clashes  are,  by  discussion  and  lecture^  prominently  presented  and 
pressed  upon  public  attention.  * 

The  first  of  these  schools  (as  they  may  appropriately  be  termed)  for  teachers^ 
was  instituted  by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  in  1839.  The  same 
I^n  of  action  which  he  devised  was  adopted  in  New  York,  and  t«  an  associa- 
tion organized  in  that  State  in  1843  was  first  given  the  name  of  "  Teachers'  In- 
stitute." There  are  now  many  organizations  of  this  description  in  the  State,  at 
which,  semi-annually,  fh)m  one  to  two  hundred  male  and  female  teachers  at- 
tend. They  now  exist  in  four  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, IlliDois,  and  Ohio. 

The  first  "  Institute "  in  Ohio  was  established  in  Sandusky  City,  under  the 
auspices  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place,  and  by  the 
superintendence  of  Salem  Town,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  education. 

[Here  follows  a  table,  showing  the  places  where  ten  other  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  same  year.] 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  aggregate  of  nearly  one  thousand  have 
been  instructed  in  these  scboola  Those  who  have  corresponded  with  this  De- 
partment speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  catalogues  of  two  Institutes  indicates  the  design  of 
their  patrons — . 

'^Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  want  of  unanimity  in  opinion  among  teachers^ 
and  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  communicating  instruction  iu  schools,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  Common  School  System  in  Ohio; 
and  whereas,  we  believe  the  practice  of  assembling  teachers,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
teaching  and  governing  schools,  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  free  inter- 
change of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  the  communication  of  the  results 
of  their  own  experience,  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  giving 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education ;  therefore 

^*Be8olved,  That  we  hail  the  introduction  of  Teachers*  Iitstitutes  into  this 
State  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  and 
that  we  cordially  recommend  the  organization  of  such  ^MhkUes  in  eveiy  county 
in  the  State. 

^'Besolvedy  That  ws  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  education  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  favor  of  endowing  ThnuJiers'  Institutes^  and  mak- 
ing them  a  part  of  the  School  System  of  Ohio." — Sandusky  City  InstitiUei 

"Besolved^  That  we  hail  with  unfeigned  satis&ction  the  organization  of  the 
'  Teachers  Institute '  in  Ohio ;  that  the  success  of  this  Institute  has  more  than 
realized  our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  that  we  believe  that  such  schools 
for  teachers  are  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  school 
education." — Geauga  County  Itistitute, 

Were  this  same  instrumentality  extensively  adopted  in  Ohio,  it  would 
breathe  the  spirit  of  a  new  creation  upon  our  common  school  system.  These 
associations  must  tend  to  produce  a  professional  spirit  and  independence ;  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  vocation ;  unity  of 
purpose  and  harmony  of  action;  ambition  to  attain  the  highest  stondard  which 
may  be  exhibited  by  any  teacher;  imitation  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction 
and  discipline;  and  active  cooperation  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
general  intelligence. 

Dr.  Lord,  who  was  induced  by  a  proposition  made  to  him  by  gentle- 
men in  Columbus,  to  become  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal  which  he 
commenced  in  Eirtland,  July  1,  1846,  and  continued  its  publication  in 
Colnmbus,  in  1847,  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  and  study  of  the 
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opentioM  89  to  the  general  pkn  of  conducting  these  lAstitates,  in  his 
Joanml  for  September,  1847. 

The  beet  mode  of  eecaring  to  teachers  snoh  an  edacation  as  the  interests  of 
our  youth  and  the  well-being  of  the  country  require  is^  doubtless,  through  tlie 
medium  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  devoted  entirely  to  this 
work.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  schools,  and  of  any  adequate  provision  for 
their  education,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  present  generation  of  teachers  can 
be  improved  (aside  from  their  own  uuuided  efforts  for  self-improvement)  is 
through  the  agency  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  a  well-conducted  Institute  continued  for  two  ^ceks  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes. 

I.  A  review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  with  exem- 
plifications of  the  mode  of  teaching  and  illustrating  those  branches  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  pupils,  and  of  introducing  general  exercises  and  instruction  in 
other  subjects  which  should  be  taught  orally  in  all  our  schools. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  classification  of  pupila,  the  theory  of  teaching,  the  duties 
of  the  teacher  both  as  an  instructor  and  an  educator,  and  the  beet  modes  of  gov- 
erning schools,  securing  order,  regularity  in  attendance,  diligence  in  study,  pro- 
priety in  deportment,  Ac. 

III.  Evening  lectures  intended  to  enlarge  the  views  of  teachers,  and  to 
awaken  the  community  to  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

In  an  article  on  the  history  of  this  class  of  meetings  in  the  Ohio  School 
Journal  for  Sept,  1846,  Dr.  Lord  makes  the  following  statement: — 

The  first  important  application  of  the  plan  in  this  country  with  which  we  are 
aoauainted,  was  made  by  the  "Boston  Academy  of  Music,"  in  their  annual 
course  of  instruction  to  teachers,  commenced  some  ten  years  since.  The  first 
mstance  in  which  it  was  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1839.  At  that  time  a 
**  Teachers'  or  Normal  Class  "  was  formed  and  instructed  for  four  weeks,  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  the 
State,  and  the  class  was  again  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  following. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  name  of  "Teachers'  Institute"  was  first  applied  to 
a  school  of  this  kind  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1843  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion almost  precisely  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  lustitutes  and  continued  for 
two  weeks,  was  given  to  the  students  of  the  Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary, which  has  been  repeated  in  the  fall  term  of  each  year  since,  though  no 
school  of  that  name  was  assembled  in  Ohio  till  the  fall  of  1845  at  Sandusky. 

The  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  therefore,  has  the  honor  of  first  employing  this  mode 
of  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut 
the  misfortune  of  fiiiling  to  appreciate,  adopt,  and  carry  out  the  plan;  Mr.  Den- 
man,  of  New  York,  the  credit  of  reviving  it  and  giving  it  a  popular  name,  and  the 
teachers  of  New  York  of  appreciating  and  successfully  applying  it  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  recognize  Institutes  in  her  school  system,  and 
Massachusetts  has  since  incorporated  them  into  her  system  and  secured  their 
formation  and  maintenance  by  a  liberal  endowment 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing  the  history  of  Institutes,  because 
we  believe  thev  are  destined  to  become  a  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  the 
educational  reform  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  which  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved will  be  carried  forward  till  the  whole  Union  shall  share  in  its  benign 
results. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Teachers^  Association  on  the  2l8t  of  Decem- 
ber, 18^7,  the  Executive  Committee  undertook  to  provide  instruction  for 
any  Institute,  on  which  a  certain  number  of  teachers  would  signify  their 
intention  to  attend.  This  work  was  assumed  by  the  Agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  election  of  Lorin  Andrews  to  that  post  in  1851. 

In  February,  1847,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  County  Commis- 
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sioners  in  certain  counties  in  which  Institntes  had  been  held,  to  appro- 
priate half  the  ayails  of  certain  funds  towards  the  payment  of  instruction 
and  lectures,  and  in  1848  this  proyision  was  extended  to  erery  county, 
and  unless  the  sum  realized  amounted  to  $100,  the  balance  could  be  paid 
out  of  the  tax  contingent  Under  this  provision,  and  the  stimulus  of  good 
example,  and  the  energy  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  Association, 
Institutes  have  been  held  erery  year  in  about  one  half  of  the  counties  of 
the  State — ^much  the  largest  portion  of  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the 
members  of  each  Institute. 

The  Superintendent  (E.  K  White)  makes  the  following  suggestions  in 
his  report  for  the  year  ending  Aug.,  1864 : — 

The  fees  collected  by  county  examiners  under  the  provision  of  the  new 
amendatory  school  law  passed  in  March,  1864,  will  make  it  possible  to  hold  a 
good  Teacher's  Institute  during  the  current  year  in  nearly  every  county  of  the 
State.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Gomminioner  to  meet  the  demand  for  his 
services  in  this  direction,  and  yet  that  these  Institutes  may  be  successful  and 
efficient,  they  ought  to  be  conducted  by  persons  competent  to  instruct  teachers 
in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room.  An  experience  of  four  years  in  this 
work,  during  which  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  and  give  instruction 
in  most  of  the  Institutes  held  in  the  State,  has  convinced  me  that  efficient  in- 
structors are  greatly  needed.  Three  or  four  able  and  earnest  men,  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  this  work,  would  greatly  improve  and  vitalize  our  schools. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Toledo,  in  July 
last,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  School  Commissioner  to  select  two, 
three,  or  more  men,  thoroughly  competent  to  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
pledging  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  in  securing  for  them  employment 
throughout  the  State.  I  can  find  no  competent  person  willing  to  undertake 
this  work  and  depend  wholly  upon  the  Institutes  for  support  The  feet  that 
many  of  the  Institutes  are  liable  to  be  held  simultaneously,  and  that  those  suc- 
ceeding each  other  are  located  at  points  widely  separated,  renders  continuous 
Institute  work  impossible.  What  is  greatly  needed  to  make  this  important 
plan  successful,  is  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  aid 
in  supporting  a  good  corps  of  Institute  instructors.  In  several  of  the  States,  In- 
stitutes are  wholly  supported  by  State  appropriation.  In  view  of  the  feet  that 
this  State  is  not  paying  a  dollar  to  train  and  qualify  teachers,  or  to  aid  the 
Commissioner  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  such  an  appropriation  is  asked 
for  with  confidence.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  would  keep,  in  connection 
with  the  sum  available  from  the  Institute  fimd,  three  able  and  efficient  educa- 
tors constantly  in  the  field. 

That  the  reasonableness  of  this  request  may  be  more  apparent,  1  beg  leave 
to  present  a  comparison  between  the  expenditures  for  general  school  supervis- 
ion in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio: — 

New  York. — Salary  of  State  Superintendent,  (traveling  expenses  paid  by 
State,)  $2,500;  salarVN of  Deputy  Superintendent  $1,500;  salary  of  Office 
Clerk,  $800 ;  salaries  of  District-School  Commissioners,  $56,000— total,  $60,800. 

Pennsylvania.— Salary  of  State  Superintendent  and  Deputy,  $3,200;  sala- 
ries of  three  Clerks  and  Messenger,  $4,200;  traveling  expenses  of  Superintend- 
ent, $300 ;  salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  $50,000— total,  $57,700. 

Ohio. — Salary  of  State  School  Commissioner,  $1,600 ;  salary  of  Clerk,  $1,000 ; 
amount  paid  to  County  Examiners,  $10,900— $13,400. 

A  bill  for  a  public  act  appropriating  the  sum  asked  for  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  passed  the  House,  but  was  not  reached  in 
time  to  be  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  year  ending  August,  1864,  24  Institutes  were  held  with  1,689 
members  in  28  counties,  at  an  expense  for  instruction  of  $1,784,  and 
other  object's,  $386,  and  of  this  amount  the  members  contributed  $1,784. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  first  Institutes  in  Rhode  Island  were  held  in  1844,  and  a  more 
thoroughly  organized  series  of  four  sessions  in  Noyember,  1845,  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  (Mr.  Barnard.)  This  State  was 
the  first  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  chief  school  officer,  in  its  organic 
school  law,  adopted  June  16,  1845,  ''to  establish  Teachers'  Institutes, 
where  teachers  and  such  as  propose  to  teach  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  improved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies 
and  conducting  the  discipline  of  public  schools.** 

In  the  address  made  by  him  to  the  Legislature  in  October,  1848,  on 
'*The  Ways  and  Means  of  Introducing  and  Improving  a  System  of 
Public  Schools,"  Mr.  Barnard  dwelt  on  ''  the  principle  and  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  even  the  candidates  who 
have  had  neither  professional  study  nor  experience,  into  living  contact 
with  older  and  eminent  teachers,  by  observation  in  their  school-rooms,  by 
listening  to  their  counsel  and  su^estions  in  informal  conversation,  and 
by  a  diligent  attendance  on  their  formal  instruction  and  lectures  in  Con- 
ventions,  Associations,  Nomud  Classes,  (Institutes,)  and  Seminaries, 
(Normal  Schools.)  And  as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  measure  for  in- 
teresting, stimulating,  and  instructing  parents  and  the  people  generally 
in  school  improvement,  bring  them  into  the  school-room,  where  the  pro- 
cesses and  results  of  good  teaching — ^better  management,  discipline,  and 
intruction  than  they  enjoyed  when  children— can  be  seen  and  felt ;  and 
especially  let  them  form  part  of  every  public  meeting  of  an  educational 
character — Conventions,  Associations,  and  Inatitutet — for  they  are  the 
fountain-heads  of  all  action  and  especially  of  all  appropriations  for  public 
improvements.  Unless  the  heads  of  parents  are  enlightened  and  the 
hearts  of  voters  as  well  as  of  parents  are  warmed  towards  the  children, 
you  can  not  have  good  school-houses,  and  good  teachers — for  without 
parental  intelligence  and  public  interest,  you  can  not  get  the  money  to 
build  the  one  or  employ  the  other.  No  matter  how  wisely  your  school 
system  may  be  framed,  it  will  prove  utterly  inefficient,  unless  you  estab- 
lish the  agencies  by  which  parents  may  be  informed  and  enlightened, 
and  teachers— or  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  called  teach- 
ers— can  be  trained  to  the  right  methods  of  school  discipline  and  in- 
struction.** Among  other  agencies  was  specified  "a  chief  executive 
officer  to  administer  the  system,  and  provide  for  the  professional  training 
and  improvement  of  teachers  by  educational  addresses,  meetings,  conven- 
tions, associations,  normal  classes,  and  regular  professional  schools.** 

In  his  original  *'  Drafl;  of  a  School  Law,**  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  May,  1844,  an  appropriation  annually  for  five  years  was  proposed,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  '*  to  hold  a  Teachers*  Institute  in  each  county, 
and  to  establish,  or  aid  in  establishing,  a  Model  School  at  the  most  acces- 
sible point  in  the  county,**  and  one  thoroughly  oi^ganized  Normal  School 
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In  the  "  Remarks  "  ezplmnatoiy  of  each  sectioii  of  the  proposed  law,  sab- 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatiyes  in  May,  1844,  Mr.  Barnard  went 
into  some  detail  as  to  the  nature  and  anticipated  results  of  this  section. 
These  ^'Remarks,"  in  a  condensed  form,  were  written  out,  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  connection  with  the  Act,  and  under  this  pro- 
vision he  thus  defines  and  explains  what  is  meant  by  a  ^'  Model  School,'* 
"Teachers'  Institute,"  and  "Normal  School  :"— 

By  a  Model  School,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  contemplated  an  ordinary  pri- 
mary or  seconday  public  school,  so  organized,  ififltracted,  and  governed,  that 
teachers  of  the  county,  or  the  neighborhood,  and  those  who  propose  to  teach, 
can  be  referred  to  it  as  a  fnodel,  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  schooL  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  Commissioner  should  be  directed,  if  called  upon  by  the  proper 
committee,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  assist  in  the  oif;anization  of  the 
school,  and  advise  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government — all  of 
which  would  require  more  time  than  he  would  be  authorized  to  devote  to  any 
one  school,  unless  for  the  objects  here  specified,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law. 

By  a  Jhachert^  Institute  is  meant  aU  which  is  generally  understood  by  a 
Teachers'  Association,  and  something  more.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  teadi- 
ere  of  a  town,  county,  or  State,  for  improvement  in  their  proiession,  by  meeting 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  studies  of  the  public 
schools^  under  teachers  of  acknowledged  reputation,  as  well  as  for  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  essays  on  various  methods  of  school  discipline  and  instruction. 
One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  establish  these  Institutes  was  made  in  Connecti- 
cut, under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Board  of  that  State,  in  1839.  They  are 
now  very  numerous  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  been  productive  of  the 
happiest  results. 

By  a  Normal  School  is  mtended  an  institution  for  the  Irainmg  oi  young  men 
and  young  women  who  may  show  the  proper  talent  and  feeling  to  become 
teachers,  under  the  direct  instruction  of  able  and  experienced  professors,  with 
opportunities  of  witnessing  and  conducting  the  government  and  instruction  of  a 
model  school,  constituted  in  all  its  essential  features  like  ordinary  publio 
schools.  The  experience  of  other  States  and  countries  has  shown  conclusively 
that  these  institutions  are  the  most  efficient  and  certain  means  of  elevating  the 
attainments,  character,  and  practical  knowledge  of  teachers,  and  of  improving 
rapidly  the  quali^  and  increasing  the  amount  of  education  given  in  public 
schools,  while  it  is  applying  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  same  course 
which  is  adopted  in  every  other  profession  or  art 

Before  the  "Act  relating  to  Public  Schools"  was  passed,  Mr.  Barnard 
organized  in  Sept,  1^,  in  Washington  county,  an  "Institute"  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  established  at  Kingston,  the  county-seat,  a 
"  Model  School,"  under  the  charge  of  William  S.  Baker.  Under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  assembled  at  Kingston,  Westerly,  and  other  points, 
for  three  days,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teach- 
ers respecting  the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  the  difficulties 
encountered  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  want  of  uniformity  of 
books,  the  methods  of  classification,  instruction,  and  government  pur- 
sued, and  the  encouragement  received  from  the  occasional  visits  of  pa- 
rents and  committees.  These  meetings  were  addressed  in  the  evening, 
when  they  were  crowded  by  parents,  by  Mr.  Barnard  and  other  speakers. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  these  meetings  was  the  presence  of  a  class  of  chil- 
dren firom  the  Model  School,  by  which  demonstrations  were  made  by  Mr. 
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Baker  of  the  metliods  of  teMhing  speUiDg,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  use 
of  the  English  language  in  oompoaitioo,  &c,  pursued  in  this  schod.  This 
was  an  "Institute^' — something  more  protracted,  Taried,  and  practical, 
than  other  educational  meetings,  and  composed  of  older  and  younger 
teachers,  conducted  on  the  plan  at  once  of  mutual  instruction,  with  the 
benefits  of  the  guidance  and  suggestions  of  experienced  preceptors  and 
leetorers,  and  open  at  all  times,  and  actuallj  crowded  in  the  evening  hy 
parents — ^who  thus  were  inducted  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  good 
schools 

After  the  passage  of  the  School  Law  of  1845,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  with  the  personal  coopera- 
tion of  its  President,  (that  yeteran  teacher,  John  Kingsbury,)  President 
Wayland,  Prof.  Gammell,  Nathan  Bishop,  Amos  Perry,  William  S.  Ba- 
ker, and  other  prominent  teachers  in  the  State,  and  the  occasional  help 
of  Salem  Town,  William  Russell,  William  H.  Wells,  William  B.  Fowls, 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Jostah  Holbrook,  S.  S.  Greene,  Prof  Davies,  and 
Prof.  Thompson,  Mr.  Barnard  commenced  in  November,  1845,  a  series  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  which  proved  eminently  satisfiu^ry  to  all  connected 
with  them — teachers,  (old  and  young,)  school  officers,  parents,  and  the 
public  generally — ^and  in  connection  with  other  agencies,  (the  Public  Lec- 
ture, Educational  Tract  and  Periodical,  the  Public  Press,  the  Itinerating 
Agency,)  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  oi 
Rhode  Island.  His  shattered  health  compelled  his  resignation  before  he 
had  embodied  the  advanced  and  advancing  views  of  the  people  and  tho 
Legislature  (disseminated  and  planted  by  means  of  the  Institutes  and 
other  agencies)  into  organized  institutions — ^prominent  among  which  was 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  Scho<^  at  Providence,  in 
a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  class  and  lecture  rooms,  ap- 
paratus, and  library  for  the  school — the  office  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioner— a  model  libruy,  both  Educational  and  Miscellaneous,  (with  a 
plan  for  selection  and  purchase  by  specimen  copies  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale price) — and  so  liberally  provided  with  instructors  as  to  allow  of  tem- 
poraiy  classes  to  be  formed  of  yonng  teachers  to  come  in  fW>m  the  dis- 
trict-schools for  a  month,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  and  of  a  detachment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  professors  to  assist  in  holding  Teachers'  Institutefl^ 
at  such  places  as  required  special  attention.  He  thus  refers  to  the  plan 
in  his  closing  address  to  the  Legislature : — 

Lei  the  munificent  oflfer  by  Mr.  Obarles  Potter  of  the  Tockwotton  House  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Normal  Sctaool--«  buikting  having  an  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion admirably  adapted  to  the  object^  which  $30,000,  however  judiciously  laid 
out,  could  not  furnish — be  accepted.  Let  it  be  known  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  Sckio<^  and  Institute  of  In8tractk>n— the  depository  of  school  furniture 
and  apparatus— the  office  of  your  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools— the  intelli- 
gence office  of  teachers  and  lecturers — the  place  for  a  weekly  gathering  of 
school  committees  and  teachers — in  flne^  the  headquarters  oif  educatton.  Such 
an  Institution  can  be  organised  on  a  plan  which  in  five  years  will  place  the 
cause  of  pub.io  iastructkm  m  advance  of  whero  it  will  be  in  twenty  years  under 
the  operatkm  of  present  sgendes. 
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The  foUowiDg  drculftr  »od  extncts  from  the  printed  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  series  of  Institates,  which  were  always  reported 
in  the  ProTidence  and  other  papers  as  matter  of  general  interest,  will  ex- 
hibit the  method,  spirit,  and  aims  of  this  class  of  meetings  in  Rhode 
Island' — 

OtBCUIiAB. 

^  ArrangemeDta  have  been  made  for  holding  three  Teachers*  Institutes,  at  the 
times  and  places  hereinafter  specified,  and  every  teacher  of  a  public  school,  and 
all  others  who  propose  to  offer  themselyes  as  candidates  for  teachiDg  a  public 
school  during  the  ensuing  winter  or  next  summer,  are  invited  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  at  least  one  of  these  Institutes. 
The  exercises  of  the  Institute  will  embrace— 

1.  A  review  of  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
with  exemplifications  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  in  each  branch,  and 
with  special  attention  to  such  difficulties  as  any  member  of  the  Institute  may 
have  encountered  in  teaching  the  same. 

2.  Familiar  lectures  and  discussions  among  the  members,  on  the  organization 
of  schools,  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

3.  Public  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evening,  on  topics  calculated  to  in- 
terest parents  and  the  community  generally,  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
oiganization,  administration,  and  improvement  of  public  schools. 

Although  the  attendance  of  several  able  and  experienced  instructors  in  par- 
ticular branches  has  been  provided,  it  is  expected  that  members  of  the  Institute 
will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  discussions. 

That  the  exercises  may  be  practical,  and  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  our 
schools,  every  teacher  is  requested  to  communicate  a  list  of  such  topics  as  he 
would  like  to  have  considered  at  the  session  of  the  Institute  which  he  proposes 
to  attend. 

Every  member  should  be  present  on  the  first  evening  of  the  session ;  should 
be  provided  with  a  Bible  or  Testament,  a  slate  and  pencil,  with  pen  and  ink,  or 
lead  pencil,  and  a  blank  or  conmion-place  book,  in  which  to  enter  notes,  and 
with  the  reading-book  used  by  the  first  class  in  the  school  of  the  town  where 
he  teaches,  or  proposes  to  teach. 

The  course  of  instruction,  lectures,  room,  and  lights  will  be  free,  and  board- 
ing places  will  be  assigned,  free  of  expense,  to  those  who  make  early  applica- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: — 

J^Plaoe,  Time,  and  Local  Committee  of  each  Institute.] 

Each  Institute  will  continue  in  aesmon  through  the  week  on  which  it 
commences. 

School  Committees  and  Trustees  of  school-districts  are  respectfhlly  solicited 
to  render  eyerj  fiicUity  in  their  power  to  teachers  who  may  be  desirous  of  at- 
tending; and  all  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  schools,  or  the 
advancement  of  education,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  evening  session  of 
tiie  Institutea 

Hbkbt  Barnarb, 
Chmmisgioner  o/PuhHc  SchooU, 

The  following  hasty  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  report  of  tfie 
opening  and  closing  address  of  the  Commissioner  at  the  lastitute  at  Cen- 
terville,  are  taken  trom  the  Providence  Transcript : — 

The  Institute  met  in  the  Methodist  church  and  was  called  to  order  precisely 
at  *l  o'clock — ^the  hour  named  in  the  circular  appointing  the  Institute — on  Mon- 
day evening,  Nov.  16th,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  of  Crampton,  invoked  the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  music  by 
the  choir  of  the  church,  Mr.  Barnard  occupied  an  hour  in  setting  forth  the  na- 
ture, objects,  and  anticipated  results  of  the  Institute  which  he  had  appointed  at 
this  place  for  the  teachers  of  Public  Schoola  The  Teachers'  Institute  as  now 
organized  and  conducted,  was  a  new  and  valuable  agency  in  the  work  of  school 
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improTOment  It  went  directij  to  the  foaDtain  head,  and  aimed  to  make  better 
and  purer  all  influences  which  flowed  out  from  the  teacher.  It  diff'ered  from 
conventions  and  associations,  as  these  had  generally  been  conducted,  inasmuch 
as  it  added  to  written  lectures  and  oral  discussions,  (which  oocupied  from  one 
to  two  days,  and  were  ordinarily  of  a  theoretical  character  in  such  conventions,) 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching:,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  di^culties  encountered  or  apprehended  in  the  school-room,  and  extend- 
ing  through  a  session  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Oonventiotts  and  associations,  such 
as  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the  Essex  County  Teach* 
ers'  Association,  had  done  much  good  to  the  community,  and  to  teachers,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  But  in 
a  Teachers'  Institute,  properly  conducted,  every  member  takes  part — and  he 
does  this  under  the  direction  or  example  of  accomplished  and  successful  teach- 
era  It  acts  directly,  too,  on  the  teachers  now  in  the  schools,  and  by  making 
the  schools  better,  helps  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  who  thus  see 
wrought  out  in  their  own  school,  and  on  their  own  children,  the  advantages  of 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  argument  for  school  improvement  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  community — ^the  contrast  between  a  poor  school  and  a  good  one, 
exhibited  in  their  own  district,  and  on  their  own  children,  and  brought  about 
by  teachers  made  better  by  being  trained  or  educated  to  these  methods.  The 
Institute  thus  illustrates  imperfectly  the  benefits  of  a  Normal  School,  or  a  course 
of  systematic  and  practical  training  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  under  accom- 
plished teachers,  and  with  a  workshop,  as  it  were,  attached,  where  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  served.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
Normal  School  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Institute,  which  thus  prepares  the  public 
mind  for  it  The  Teachers'  Institute,  as  now  conducted,  was  first  tried  in  Con- 
necticut in  1839 ;  was  introduced  into  New  York  in  1843 ;  into  Rhode  Island 
in  1844;  into  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1845;  into  Vermont,  New  Hampshire^ 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  in  1846;  and  into  Maine  and  New  Jersey  in  1847. 
During  tlie  present  season,  probably  15,000  teachers  will  have  attended  for  one 
or  two  weeks  these  Institutes  in  the  States  above-named,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  of  schools  will  be  better  taught  and  governed  in  consequence.  Most  of 
the  schools  thus  taught  will  demand  a  teacher  of  equfdly  good  qualifications 
next  year,  and  most  of  the  same  teachers  will  attend  in  the  course  of  another 
year  another  Institute,  and  thus  add  to  their  own  attainments,  and  thus  cany 
the  standard  of  qualifications  upwards  and  onwards.  This  is  making  teachers 
their  own  standard  bearers^  and  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  educational 
improvement. 

Mr.  Barnard  pointed  out  briefly  the  course  of  instruction  which  would  be 
pursued,  under  teachers  of  lai^  experience  and  eminent  success,  and  promised 
the  community  a  feast  of  fat  things  in  the  evening  lectures  and  discussions.  He 
also  dwelt  on  the  good  results  which  would  follow  fit>m  these  sessions,  in  mak- 
ing teachers  aoquainted  with  each  other  and  with  each  other's  experience ;  in 
bringing  their  impracticable  notions  to  the  test  of  actual  practice;  in  measuring 
themselves  by  others  who  had  thought  as  much  and  practiced  more ;  in  entering 
into  the  results  of  many  trials,  of  much  study,  and  large  experience  on  the  part 
of  good  teachers,  Ac.,  Ac  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  punctuality,  of  be- 
coming individually  aoquainted  with  each  other,  of  taking  hold  with  the  right 
spirit — the  spirit  of  learners  and  of  brothers,  of  conforming,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
the  reguhitions  of  the  fiunilies  whose  hospitalities  they  were  receiving,  Ac  It 
is  impossible  to  condense  into  a  few  paragraphs  an  address  which  was  extem- 
pore, and  which  was  as  condensed  as  it  could  be  in  the  delivery. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  who  spoke  of  an  Insti* 
tute  which  he  had  lately  attended  in  New  Hampshire,  and  then  passed  to  the 
importance  of  thoroughness  in  instmction,  and  on  the  necessity  of  inspiring 
scholars  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  a  determination  to  try,  a  determination  not 
to  give  up  to  any  difficulty  however  hard.  He  illustrated  these  points  veiy 
happily  by  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  observation  and  in  his  own 
school 

At  the  close  of  the  public  exercises,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  ^cretaries  and  Committees  on 
the  part  of  the  members^  and  for  the  time  of  meeting  in  the  mommg. 
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ThB  Mlowing  siimmaiy  will  oonTej  an  idea  of  what  waa  done  during  fhe 
ireek:— 

The  daUy  aeesion  of  the  Institute  oommenoed  at  a  quarter  before  9  o'dock  in 
the  morning,  and  closed  at  13^  and  at  half  paat  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
doeed  at  5,  with  a  recess  of  Ato  or  ten  minutes  at  the  dose  of  ever^  hour. 
During  the  reoess,  the  windows  and  doors  were  opened  for  a  change  of  air,  and 
music  and  oonverBation  attuned  body  and  mind  for  the  next  exercisa 

During  the  week,  the  following  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  gentlemen 
named,  with  the  teachers  as  scholars,  haTing  in  each  exerdse  special  reference 
to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  same  and  similar  exercises  in  Public 
Schools,  as  ordinarily  organized,  viz. :  one  exercise  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  as 
a  devotional  exercise,  by  Ur.  Russell;  two  in  spelling,  by  Mr.  Wells;  five  in 
arithmetic  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Mowry,  and  Baker;  ten  in  reading,  induding  ex- 
erases  in  the  dementary  sounds,  pronunciation,  and  the  general  principles  of 
elocution,  by  Mr.  Russell;  four  in  grammar,  by  Mr.  Wells;  three  in  compod- 
tion,  including  punctuation,  letter  writing,  Imx,  by  Mr.  Wells;  one  in  andysia 
of  language  in  connection  with  Green's  Grammatical  Chart,  by  Mr.  Perry;  one 
in  geography,  including  map  drawug,  by  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Mowry :  one 
in  the  use  of  globes,  by  Mr.  Cornell;  and  one  on  oral  instruction,  by  Mr.  Wells. 
In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  many  members  of  the  Institute  made  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  their  own  methods,'  and  aaked  questions  which  brought  out 
important  explanationa 

A  portion  of  each  evening  was  occupied  by  lectures  and  addressee,  calculated 
to  interest  the  community  generally.  These  were  delivered  as  follows:  on 
Monday,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  Mr.  Wells;  on  Tuesday, 
by  Mr.  Russell;  on  Wednesday,  by  Mr.  Wells;  on  Thursday,  by  Mr.  Russell; 
on  Friday,  by  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  following  are  among  the  topics  on  which  remarks  were  made  during  the 
severd  evenings  by  the  speakers  named,  viz. : 

T?ie  length  and  frequency  of  recess  in  the  daily  sessions  of  a  sckool^  by  Messrs. 
Winsor,  Weeks,  Patterson,  Tillinghast,  Sherman,  and  Legate. 

Whispering^  or  communication  in  school^  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Legate,  Sherman, 
Winsor,  Russell,  Wdls,  Doe,  Chapman,  and  Paine. 

Neatness  tn  and  abotU  the  school-room,  by  Messrs.  Weeks,  Perry,  Sherman, 
Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Barnard. 

Punctuality  and  regidariiy  of  aUendanee,  by  Meesis.  Kingsbury,  Perry,  Mowrj, 
and  Sherman. 

Management  of  bad  boys  in  school,  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Winsor. 

Remarks  were  also  made  on  oral  insirticHon;  cheerfulness  in  the  schoolroom; 
se^-possessicn  and  self-reliance  in  scholars;  school  discipline;  (he  responsibilities 
qf  teachers;  the  care  of  health;  Normal  Schools;  town  and  district  libraries;  pro^ 
fessional  reading  by  teachers,  dbc^  4sc 

The  place  of  meeting  was  crowded  every  evening  by  the  dtizens  of  the  place 
and  neighborhood,  who  remained  together  on  almost  every  ocoadon  for  three  xx 
four  hours,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exerdses  on  Friday  night,  the  following  res- 
dution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  this  oommuntty  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Teachers*  Institute  held  among  us  during  the  present  week,  and  we  regard 
it  as  a  special  favor,  that  the  teachers  resortMl  to  this  place,  as  the  one  in  which 
the  able  lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  education  should  be  presented,  and 
the  thorough  training  in  some  of  the  prominent  branches  should  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  Barnard,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  on  Friday  evening,  cautioned  the 
teachers — and  especially  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers — against  a  hasty 
adoption  of  any  method  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  presented  here,  until  they 
had  made  it  their  own  by  due  consideration,  observation,  and  practice.  Kvery 
good  teacher  must  have  his  own  methods,  and  must  make  them  the  basis  or 
stock  upon  which  to  build  or  ingraft  the  views  and  methods  of  others.  Even 
when  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction, they  should  not  alarm  the  prejudices  of  the  community  by  the  prom- 
ise of  any  thing  very  new  or  g^reat.  They  must  carry  good  common  sense— « 
quali^  too  often  wanting  in  young  teachers,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  look- 
ing at  things  as  they  are,  and  studying  to  make  the  most  of  surrounding  drcum- 
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fltozioeii — into  all  their  operations.  They  must  be  punctual  if  they  expect  th^ 
Bcholara  to  be  panctuaL  They  must  be  moral  and  religious  men  if  they  would 
make  their  instructions  the  fountain  of  moral  and  religious  influence  to  their 
fldiools.  They  must  look  afVer  the  physical  condition  of  their  scholars,  to  the 
yentilation  of  the  school-room,  to  the  fires,  to  the  manner  in  which  children  are 
seated,  to  frequent  change  of  position,  and  to  an  alternation  of  study  and  ezer> 
dse,  to  the  light,  and  all  the  circumstances  whicb  determine  the  physical  com* 
fort  of  children  in  school,  if  they  expect  them  to  study  and  to  loye  the  school. 
They  must  look  to  their  own  manners,  to  their  own  dress  and  the  care  of  their 
own  persons,  evea  to  the  scraping  of  their  shoes  and  boots  at  the  door,  and  to 
the  depositing  of  their  own  hats  and  OTerooats  in  their  appropriate  places,  to 
their  own  postures  and  movements  in  the  school-room,  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  addrras  the  scholars  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  especiaUy  to  their  own 
intercourse  with  parents  and  others  in  the  family  circle,  if  they  would  be  in* 
structors  in  good  manners,  a  department  of  education  too  much  overlooked  in 
our  common  schools.  Teachers  must  look  to  their  own  health.  Many  of  them 
will  pass  from  active  oocupation  in  the  field  or  the  shop  to  the  close  atmosphere 
and  coDfined  labors  of  the  school-room,  and  headache  and  dyspepsia  will  follow, 
and  with  these  will  oome  irritability  of  temper,  frequent  application  of  the  rod, 
Ac  Much  of  the  punishment  of  our  schools  comes  from  a  bad  digestion  in  the 
teacher.  They  must  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  parents,  invite  them  to  their 
schools,  and  even  lead  them  in,  if  they  will  not  go  in  voluntarily.  They  mual 
continue  the  work  of  their  own  improvement  They  must  study  and  fiimiliarize 
themselves  with  the  manilbld  uses  of  the  blackboard,  of  globes,  and  other  ^rma 
of  apparatus.  They  must  read  good  books  on  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing— such  as  the  School  and  Schoolmaster,  Pagers  Theory  and  Practice,  Fowles* 
Jnstitutee,  &c.,  kc.  They  should  take  at  least  one  Educational  Journal  They 
should  visit  each  other's  schoola  Let  every  other  Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday 
morning  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  alternate  Saturday  be  devoted  to 
Teachere'  Meetings.  Mr.  Barnard  cautioned  the  teachere  against  considering 
this  Institute  or  any  Institute  as  a  substitute  for  thorough  study  and  practical 
training,  or  as  an  easy  and  short  process  for  transferring  the  results  of  long  and 
successful  experience  of  one  teacher  into  the  head  and  hearts  of  a  young  and  a 
heedless  one.  The  Institute  has  its  place  in  a  system  of  measures  for  improv* 
ing  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  by  exciting  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  their  pro* 
fossion,  by  rubbing  down  the  rou^  points  of  manner  and  character  in  the  col- 
lision of  mind  with  mind,  by  exempUfying  good  methods,  and  by  that  personal 
example  of  such  instructors  as  have  favored  this  Institute  by  their  presence  and 
services.  No  teacher  can  have  witnessed  the  courteous  manners,  and  the  thor* 
ough  instruction,  even  for  a  day,  of  such  gentiemen,  without  having  a  better 
standard  of  a  teacher  in  his  mind.  In  conclusion,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
stand  by  the  cause,  and  the  cause  would  uphold  them — ^let  each  make  himself 
a  better  man,  and  he  will  become  a  better  teacher. 

A  peculiar  featare  in  the  operations  of  Mr.  Barnard  respecting  Insti- 
tates  in  Rhode  Island  was  the  practice  of  holding  in  advance  a  lai*ge 
number  of  educational  meetings  in  the  county  in  which  an  Institute  was 
appointed,  and  at  least  one  in  the  pUce  where  the  Institate  would  be 
held ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  session,  to  detail  snch  of  the  leo* 
turers  and  instructors  as  could  be  spared  in  the  evenings  to  deliyer  ad- 
dresses in  adjoining  towna 

Another  practice  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  member,  to  be  filled 
up,  a  set  of  printed  questions,  as  to  age,  residence,  previous  opportunities 
as  to  education,  professional  training,  and  experience,  attendance  on  In- 
stitutes and  Associations,  subscription  to  a  School  Journal,  ownership 
and  perusal  of  Books  on  Teaching,  and  subjects  for  discussion,  and  diffi* 
colties  to  be  considered. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  Teachers*  Institute  in  Kassachasetts  was  held  in  Pittsfield  in 
1845,  commencing  October  21,  and  continuing  in  session  ten  days— and 
similar  gatherings  were  held  in  three  other  counties,  each  for  the  same 
period,  under  an  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
(Hon.  Horace  Mann,)  who  thus  describes  the  experiment  in  his  "Ninth 
Annual  Report,"  dated  Dec  10,  1846  :— 

Early  last  summer,  when  explaining  to  that  liberal  and  well-knowti  friend  of 
our  Common  Schools,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwigbt,  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts ;  and  stating  my  ap- 
prehensions to  him,  that  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption  might  arise  from  their 
expense,  which  the  country  teachers,  on  account  of  their  small  compensation, 
might  feel  unable  to  incur,  he  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient for  promoting  the  object.  This  sum  was  amply  sufficient  for  a  Mr  trial 
of  the  experiment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  plan : — Suppose  the  number 
of  four  Institutes  to  be  decided  on ;  suppose  ten  worlcing  days  to  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  time  for  their  continuance ;  and  suppose  a  bounty  of  two  dollars,  towards 
defrajring  the  expenses  of  board,  to  be  offered  to  each  of  the  first  hundred  who 
should  apply  for  admission  as  members — ^there  would  still  remain  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  for  rooms,  lights,  attendance,  and  so  forth,  and  to  definy  the  actual 
erpenses  of  teachers  and  lecturers.  It  was  presumed  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  eminent  teachers  and  lecturers  could  be  found,  whose  personal  services 
would  be  gratuitously  given  for  so  noble  an  object — an  expectation  which  was 
not  disappointed.  Such  being  an  outline  of  the  plan  contemplated,  it  became 
neoessaty  to  decide  upon  the  places  where  the  Institutes  should  be  held.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  great  difierenoe  in  point  of  eligibility  between  many  different 
places  in  the  State  that  could  be  nam^  Still,  however,  a  selection  must  be 
made ;  and  the  choice  of  one  place  necessarily  involved  the  exclusion  of  othersi 
I  make  this  remark,  because  now,  since  the  Institutes  have  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeded, the  question  is  sometimes  put  to  me,  by  persons  living  in  different  lo- 
calities, why  some  town  in  their  own  vicinity  had  not  been  chosen.  After  the 
best  consideration  that  could  be  given  to  the  subject,  the  towns  of  Pittsfield,  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire;  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  county  of  Worcester;  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  and  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable, 
were  designated.  A  circular  letter  was  issued,  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  school  committees  in  the  vicin- 
ity. All  the  Institutes  were  included  within  a  period  of  five  weeks,  so  as,  at 
once,  to  improve  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  audio  dose  the  latest, 
before  the  customary  time  for  commening  the  winter  schools.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  preceding  overlaid  the  time  of  the  succeeding. 

After  giving  somewhat  in  detail  the  plan,  substance,  and  method  of 
the  exercises,  the  Secretary  closes  his  account  with  these  remarks : — 

I  feel  bound,  before  leaving  this  subject,  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the  ex- 
emplary conduct,  the  earnestness,  and  the  teachableness  of  the  members  com- 
posing the  Institutes.  They  seemed  to  be  alike  conscious  of  deficiencies  and 
anxious  to  supply  theuL  They  seemed  to  occupy  that  honorable  middle 
ground,  which  is  equally  remote  fix>m  the  arrogance  that  blindly  rejects,  and 
the  servility  that  blindly  reoeives.  The  whole  number  that  attended  was  about 
four  hundred.  More  applied  than  could  be  received.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants at  Fitchburg  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers all  carried  away  some  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching,  deeper 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  their  office,  and  a  more 
heartfelt  devotedness  to  duty.  Before  the  end  of  another  year  twenty  thousand 
children  will  come  within  the  circle  of  their  augmented  powers  of  beneficence. 
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I  hope  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Board  to  commend  Teachers'  In- 
Btitutes  to  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature.  Though  no  substitutes  for  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  yet  they  have  the  same  object  in  view.  They  will,  in  the  first 
place,  obtain  most  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  fbom  tboee  schools;  and  in 
return,  they  will  send  better  prepared  pupils  to  them. 

In  the  following  year  (1846)  the  Legislature  placed  $2,500  a-year  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  certain  expenses  incident  to 
this  class  of  meetings,  and  authorizing  the  Board  to  appoint  a  time  and 
place  for  an  Institute  whenever  seventy  teachers  shall  desire  to  form  one, 
and  to  remain  in  session  not  less  than  ten  working  days — provided  that 
not  more  than  $200  is  expended  on  any  one  Institute.  The  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1846  were  modified  in  1848  and  subsequently,  by  which 
the  total  sum  appropriated  was  increased  to  $S,000,  and  for  each  Insti- 
tute to  $850,  and  a  call  could  be  issued  on  the  assurance  of  an  attend- 
ance of  fifty  teachers,  and  the  period  of  each  session  also  determined, 
which  is  now  generally  limited  to  one  week. 

Mr.  Bout  well  (in  the  24th  AsJvual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board)  in  1860  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty-six  had  been  held  up  to 
I860:— 

A  call  is  now  authorized  whenever  an  assurance  is  given  that  fifty  teachers 
desire  .to  attend.  As  a  fact  of  experience,  the  number  is  not  often  less  than 
seventy-five,  and  the  average  attendance  has  considerably  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred. But  large  Institutes  are  not  in  all  respects  desirable ;  indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  one  himdred  and  fifty  is  the  maximum.  The  most  good  is  accom- 
plished when  the  attendance  is  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
When  the  number  of  members  is  small,  there  is  more  difBculty  in  awakening 
a  general  interest,  and  when  the  number  is  large,  there  are  usually  many  who 
are  not  intensely  and  personally  concerned  in  the  proceedings.  Such  persons 
are  a  weight  in  themselves,  and  they  do  something  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  more  devoted.  The  instruction  given  in  an  Institute  is  usually  a  compound 
of  a  lecture  and  a  teaching  exeroise ;  and  it  is  well  understood  by  teachers  that 
no  one  can  teach  even  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  tima  The  audience  of  a  lecturer 
may  be  large;  that  of  the  teacher  is  necessarily  limited,  and  however  large  Uie 
assembly  may  be,  his  audience,  depending  upon  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
teaching,  may  be  reduced  to  fifty,  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  persons ;  ordinarily, 
however,  a  hundred  persons  can  be  interested  constantly  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute. 

It  seems  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  school  committees  to  the  importance 
of  the  Institute  to  those  teachers  who  are  in  their  service.  Difficulties  have 
arisen  occasionally,  between  teachers  and  committees,  in  regard  to  time  used  by 
the  former  in  attendance  upon  sessions  of  the  Institutes.  The  first  obligation  is 
no  doubt  upon  the  teachers  who  are  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  skillful  per- 
formance of  their  labors :  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  city  or  town  that  is  enjoying 
the  services  of  competent  teachers,  who  are  employed  by  the  year,  can  well 
afibrd  to  allow  such  persons  to  spend  a  week  in  the  Institvite  without  pecuniary 
loss  to  themselves. 

In  the  small  towns,  where  teachers  are  employed  by  the  town,  and  changes 
are  frequent,  the  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  teachers  themselves.  For  the 
convenience  of  this  large  class,  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  are  held  at  the  time 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations.  The  value  of  the  Institute  is  well  estab- 
lished by  experience;  and  it  only  remains  to  render  its  infiuence  more  general 
and  beneficial.  It  will  always  be  difficult  in  the  limited  period  of  five  days  to 
introduce  exercises  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  aU.  The  elements  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  for  the  inexperienced  there  will  always  be  occasion  to  introduce 
primary  teacliing  exercises.    Teachers  of  experience  may  not  be  benefited,  but 
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the  begltmeni  are  those  wfao  most  need  the  advantBgee  of  the  Institute.  '  In  tho 
fbce  of  considerable  honest  criticism  the  Institute  has  thus  &r  sought  to  suggest 
the  best  means  of  teaching  the  elements  of  the  principal  branches  studied  in  ihe 
common  schools.  In  consequence  of  the  improved  qnaliflcations  of  teachers 
generally,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  policy  rigidly,  hereafter.  It 
can  not,  however,  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  public  may  ever  abide  in  the 
belief  that  he  who  can  teach  the  elements  in  a  proper  manner,  may  easily  be- 
come a  teacher  in  all  science  and  literature. 

The  practice  in  Massachiisctts  in  reference  to  the  chair  of  instructors 

is  to  employ  certain  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  in  their  respective 

branches  of  instruction — as  for  instance,  Prof.  W.  Russell  in  Reading, 

Pro£  C.  D.  Colbum  in  i^rithmetic,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene  in  Grammar,  ProC 

Agassis  in-  Natural  History,  Pro£  Tenney  in  Geology,  &c.,  who  attend,  as 

ihr  as  practicable,  each  Institute  for  the  season.    No  Institutes  in  the 

country  are  conducted  by  so  large  a  teaching  and  lecturing  force  at  each 

meeting. 

NOTE. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  expenditures  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts for  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  well  as  for  other  educational  purposes,  in  the 
year  1864  :—- 

Normal  Schools, $20,000.00 

"           "       Buildings, 2,490.86 

Teachers'  Institutes, 2,800.00 

State  Teachers'  Association, 600.00 

County  Teachers'  Associations, 450.00 

American  Institute  of  Instruction, 300.00 

State  Scholarship, 3,500.00 

Indians'  School, 684.00 

Secretary's  Salary, 2,200.00 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salary, 1,500.00 

Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 2,200.00 

Expenses  of  the  Board, 125.89 

Postage,  Printing  School  Report,  &c^.,,  6,938.55 

$43,689.29 

Reformatory, 

State  Reform  School, $  2,2'73.08 

"        "  "       Expenses, 41,416.49 

Nautical  Branch  of  Reform  School, 22,161.65 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 12,000.00 

77,861.22 

CharUabk, 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, $  8,717.93         * 

Asylum  for  the  Blind, 12,000.00 

School  for  Idiots, 9,000.00      29,717,92 

$151,268.43 
The  main  expense  of  supporting  public  schools  in  each  city  and  town  in 
Massachusetts  is  borne  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  property  of  such  cities  and  towns, 
levied  by  the  legal  voters  thereof.     The  amount  thus  raised  in  1863-4  was 
as  follows: — 
For  support  of  Public  Schools,  (wages  of  teachers,  board,  fhel,  &c.,)  $1,536,314.31 

For  apparatus,  contributions  to  prolong  school,  &c., 27,269.06 

To  which  add  appropriations  from  the  School  Fund  to  cities  and 

towns, 60,323.29 

The  amount  raised  by  tax  (exclusive  of  taxes  for  school-houses)  averages 
$6.38  per  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  aggregate 
amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  exceeds  $3,000,000 — or  $13.00 
for  each  person  of  school  age,  or  $2.50  for  every  one  of  the  entire  population. 
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TBBRnOBT.     POPULATIOH. 

Thb  EmoDOM  OF  Hanover,  ranking  fifth  in  importance  among  the  Con* 
federated  States  of  Germany,  lies  in  a  somewhat  quadrangular  form  he* 
tween  the  German  Ocean  upon  the  north  and  the  Prussian  States  upon 
the  south,  having  Holland  upon  the  west,  and  the  Elbe  separating  it  from 
Denmark  and  Mecklenburg  upon  the  north-east.  The  grand-duchj  of 
Oldenburg  divides  it  from  north  to  south  into  two  unequal  portions.  Its 
territory  and  population  are  distributed  as  follows : — 


ProvinoM. 

Area. 

Pop.  in  1861. 

Capital!. 

Pop.  in  1861. 

Hanover,   

2,300  aq.  m. 

368,973 

Hanover,   

71,170 

Hildesheim, .... 

1,708      " 

366,766  HUdesheim,.... 

17,134 

Lttneburg, 

4,293      " 

367,669 

Luneburg, 

14,411 

Stade,  

2,596      " 

296,626 

Stade,  

7,000 

Osnabrack,  .... 

2,388     " 

262,316 

Osnabriick,  .... 

16,180 

Aurich, 

1,144     " 

192,329 

Aurich, 

5,500 

Mining  District, 

242     " 

33,391 

Clausthal, 

16,000 

Total, 

14,671      " 

1,888,070 

In  the  southern  portion  lie  the  Hartz  and  other  mountain  ranges,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  land  extends  in  a  broad  plain  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
18  low  and  protected  from  the  ocean  by  dykes.  The  mountains  abound 
with  minerals,  forming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  employ- 
ment, and  are  covered  with  dense  wood&  The  valleys  between  are  fer- 
tile, but  to  the  north  the  country  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
sandy  tract,  known  as  the  Liineburg  Heath,  the  *'  Arabia  of  Germany," 
where  the  inhabitants  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  raising  sheep  and 
keeping  bees.  Chreat  marshes  and  peat  moors  cover  the  north  and  north- 
west, with  fertile  districts  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  arable  land 
comprises  but  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  territory,  while  15  per  cent  is 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  remainder  is  waste  or  occupied  by  rivers 
and  Ukes.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  but,  with  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  poultry,  and  mining,  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people. 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows :— Lutherans,  1,565,448;  Catho* 
lies,  (confined  almost  entirely  to  the  provinces  of  Hildesheim  and  Osna- 
bruck,)  221,5^6;  Reformed,  97,018;  Jews,  12,085;  other  denominationSi 
1,048.    Religious  matters  are  under  the  direction  of  the  five  Luthem 
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(Erangelical)  and  Reformed  coDsistorieSf  the  see  of  OsnabrQck,  held  al* 
temately  by  a  Catholic  and  a  secular  Protestant  bishop,  and  the  Catholic 
see  of  Hildesheim.  The  territory  is,  on  the  whole,  thinly  peopled,  and 
has  comparatiyely  fewer  towns  of  importance  than  any  other  German 
State.  Low  German  is  the  prevalent  language  in  all  the  rural  districts, 
excepting  those  bordering  upon  Holland,  where  Dutch  is  usually  spoken, 
while  High  German,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Germany,  is  the  languid 
of  the  educated  and  higher  classes,  and  Is  made  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion. This  difference  of  language  necessarily  acts  greatly  against  the 
advancement  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  are  everywhere  industrious 
and  temperate,  laboring  without  discontent  for  the  smallest  possible  re- 
muneration, but  exceedingly  obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  ancient 
customs. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  council  of  State, 
comprising  seven  responsible  members,  each  having  charge  of  a  special 
department  of  the  administration.  The  two  representative  and  partially 
elective  chambers  are  called  together  biennially,  while  the  diet  meets  but 
once  in  seven  years.  There  are  also  seven  provincial  assemblies,  whose 
concurrence  and  assent  are  necessary  for  the  promulgation  of  laws  and 
the  laying  of  taxes  within  their  several  districts.  The  nobility  is  noted 
as  the  most  arrogant  in  Germany  and  the  least  advanced  in  modem  lib- 
eral ideas.  In  many  parts  the  feudal  jurisdictions  still  exist,  and  the  ju- 
dicial and  executive  authority  is  still  in  many  instances  united.  Only 
since  1848  have  criminal  causes  been  tried  before  sworn  juries. 

HISTORY. 

The  first  steps  towards  civilization  were  taken  by  Charlemagne,  who 
subdued  the  Saxon  tribes  then  in  possession  of  the  territory,  and  intro- 
duced Christianity.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Prankish  empire,  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  first  Guelph  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  did  much  to  advance  the  civilization  and  commerce  of 
his  subjects  by  conferring  rights  and  privileges  upon  several  of  the 
towns ;  but  falling  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  lost  the  duchy  and 
retained  only  Brunswick  and  Laneburg,  (the  present  Hanover.)  He 
married  a  daughter  oi  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  and  originated  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Laneburg.  The  Reformation  numbered  the 
princes  of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  supporters,  though  strongly 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  many  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
Duke  Ernest  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  his  endeavors  to  improve  his  people  by  establishing 
clerical  and  general  schools  prove  him  a  man  of  enlightened  views.  His 
grandson  married  a  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  George 
Louis,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  became  king  of  England  in  1714,  from 
which  time  till  1837  both  England  and  Hanover  were  under  the  same 
sovereign.  By  this  union  the  revenues  of  Hanover  in  the  burden  of 
maintaining  a  court  were  spared  at  the  expense  of  those  of  England,  tnd 
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the  kbgdom  was  also  in  Tarious  other  respects  heneflted.  In  1745 
George  II.  fonnded  the  uniyersity  of  C^ttingen.  During  the  French 
wars  the  territory  was  held  in  turn  by  Prussia  and  France,  but  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  possessors 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  with  their  return  was  brought 
back  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  belonging  to  a  past  age,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  French. '  In  the  same  year  the  diet  was  convoked  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  various  independent  governments  of  the 
different  provinces,  and  in  1819  a  new  constitution  was  granted,  modeled 
upon  that  of  England  and  France,  though  but  little  was  done  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  administration.  The  general  dissatisfaction  had 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  when  William  lY.  ascended  the  throne  in  1888 
that  the  States  were  again  assembled  by  him,  the  constitution  was  thor- 
oughly ren^odeled  and  new  elections  followed.  The  new  chambers  were 
actively  engaged  in  reforming  abuses  and  introducing  economy  into  the 
state  disbursements,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1887,  placed  the 
power,  through  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law,  in  the  hands  of  Ernest 
August,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Geoi^e  III.  He  immediately  abrogated 
the  new  constitution  ancT  restored  that  of  1819,  and  till  1848,  when  the 
success  of  the  French  revolution  forced  the  German  rulers  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy,  he  showed  himself  resolutely  averse  to  all  reforms. 
Liberal  measures  were,  however,  at  length  introduced  under  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  the  king  himself  orjganized  some  useful  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  effected  great  improvements  in  some  of  the  cities.  Un- 
like many  of  his  contemporaries.  King  Ernest  kept  the  promises  which 
he  then  made  to  his  people,  refusing  to  yield  to  the  appeals  of  the  nobil- 
ity for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  such  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  word  that  his  death  in  1851  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
blow  to  the  cause  of  reform.  His  successor,  George  V.,  though  holding 
extreme  views  regarding  kingly  power  and  the  claims  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  checked  in  any  marked  retrogressive  movement  by  the  decisive 
stand  of  the  chambers.  In  1856,  however,  the  constitution  underwent 
various  modifications,  which  were  received  with  dissatis&ction  but  met 
with  no  serious  opposition,  and  since  then  the  nation  has  passively  tole- 
rated the  illiberal  policy  of  the  king  and  ministry. 

L     PBDCABT  B0HO0L8. 

1.  Butory  of  LeffiskUion. 
In  Hanover,  as  elsewhere,  public  schools  were  first  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Evangelical  Protestantism  and  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  **  Church  Regpilations,"  which  were  issued  to  the 
several  provinces  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  The 
so-called  **  German  writing  and  ciphering  schools,*^  that  previously  ex- 
isted in  many  of  the  cities,  can  not  properly  claim  the  title  of  public 
schools,  and  though  the  church  regulations  treated  especially  of  "  Latin  " 
schools,  yet  they  also  explicitly  required  that  "  German  '*  schools,  and 
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female  schools  especiallj,  should  be  established  eyerjwhere  and  in  the 
level  districts  particularly,  for  instruction  in  the  prayers  and  catechism, 
reading,  writing,  singing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing — ^requiring  a  German 
school  in  connection  with  every  parsonage,  or  else  locating  there  a  special 
schoolmaster,  or  even  schoolmistress,  and  requiring  that  girls  should  be 
instructed  wherever  there  were  nunneries.  But  these  regulations,  as 
they  were  not  made  compulsory  by  the  authorities,  became  effective  only 
gradually  and  as  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  public  schools  followed 
upon  the  constantly  extending  custom  of  catechising  in  church  and 
preaching  to  the  children,  and  the  publication  of  Luther's  small  catechism 
in  various  forms,  which  itself  was  incorporated  into  the  church  regula- 
tions. Moreover,  what  was  at  first  done  in  this  direction  was  swept 
away  by  the  stornfs  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  so  that  upon  the  return  of 
peace  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  anew. 

The  first  ordinance  that  bore  strictly  upon  the  internal  organization 
of  the  public  schools  was  published  in  1650  by  Duke  George  William,  of 
the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Hildesheim,  containing  regulations  respect- 
ing  school  attendance,  summer  schools,  school  dues,  supervision,  discipline, 
and  catechising.  Every  child  of  six  years  was  required  to  attend  school 
until  able  to  read  and  to  repeat  understandingly  the  prayers  of  Luther*s 
catechism,  and  this  was  made  a  condition  to  admission  to  communion ; 
in  summer,  the  instruction  was  limited  to  an  hour  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day ;  the  schools  should  be  visited  by  the  pastors  at  least  twice  a  week, 
&c  The  ordinance  of  his  successor,  Duke  Ernest  August,  in  1684,  was 
of  nearly  similar  import  In  1687  the  same  duke  issued  a  carefully  pre- 
pared school  ordinance  for  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Dannenberg, 
requiring  the  establishment  of  school-districts  and  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  that  schools  should  be  continued  through  the  summer,  if 
only  for  the  younger  children.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  superintendents 
and  pastors  to  see  that  none  but  capable  men  were  appointed  as  teachers, 
though  tradesmen  could  be  accepted  in  some  cases.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  these  regulations  to  the  province  of  Lune* 
burg.  The  edict  of  George  II.,  in  1784,  respecting  instruction  in  this 
province,  required  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  to  attend  school 
regularly  for  only  three  quarters,  fi^>m  Michselmas  to  St  John's  day,  or 
for  a  less  time  in  case  of  necessity  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pastor, 
though  they  should  then  still  attend  the  Sunday  catechising  and  two 
hours  of  instruction  during  the  week.  He  at  the  same  time  required,  in 
the  province  of  Hanover,  that  the  children  should  attend  school  from  the 
sixth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  should  receive  instruction 
from  the  pastor,  several  times  a  week,  for  at  least  six  months  before  con- 
firmation. The  university  of  Gottingen  was  established  in  1736,  but  the 
desire  that  popular  education  in  the  public  schools  should  advance 
equally  with  liberal  culture  in  the  higher  institutions  is  shown  by  the 
many  oflBcial  enactments  of  that  period,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of  the  con- 
sistory, for  the  more  thorough  carrying  into  effect  of  these  school  regula- 
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tions.  Schoolmasters  were  forbidden  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  children 
in  their  own  housework,  to  neglect  their  instruction  on  account  of  a  trade 
or  for  the  attendance  of  weddings  or  funerals,  or  to  exact  a  special  fee  for 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Superintendents  could  engage 
teachers  only  with  the  approval  of  the  consistory,  and  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  any  vacancy  they  were  required  to  nominate  to  the  consistory 
two  persons  suitable  for  the  position,  with  the  necessary  testimonials. 
They  should  also  visit  the  churches  and  schools  regularly  once  a  year. 
The  teachers  must  appear  once  a  month  before  the  pastors  for  their  own 
instruction,  and  should  be  present  at  the  Sunday  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. Students  at  the  university  and  after  graduation  were  obliged  to 
engage  in  catechising  and  in  school  teaching.  It  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  magistrates  to  insist  upon  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at 
school  and  to  employ  parish  herdsmen  that  the  care  of  the  cattle  might 
not  be  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  the  children.  In  the  province  of 
Ltineburg  the  maintenance  of  summer  schools  was  more  difficult  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  more  irregular  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

The  school  ordinance  for  the  province  of  Stade,  issued  in  1752,  was 
substantially  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned.  In  the  province  of 
Osnabriick,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  in  1808,  there 
have  never  existed  church  or  school  regulations,  excepting  in  the  Galvinist 
county  of  Bentheim,  where  was  a  church  ordinance  since  1708  requiring 
the  teachers  to  subscribe  to  the  Heidelberg  catechism  and  to  hold  their 
schools  throughout  the  year,  excepting  four  months  of  vacation.  The 
province  of  Aurich,  ceded  to  Hanover  in  1815,  received  in  1631  church 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  Liineburg,  and  after  1768  was  subject  to 
the  general  school  regulations  of  Prussia.  In  the  province  of  Hildesheim, 
also  annexed  to  Hanover  in  1815,  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  in  1785, 
but  remaining  inoperative,  it  was  confirmed  anew  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
consistory  in  1769.  To  relieve  the  burden  upon  the  parents,  the  school 
age  was  fixed  between  the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  years,  and 
the  children,  large  and  small  alike,  were  to  receive  but  three  hours  of  in- 
struction daily.  But  this  innovation  excited  such  opposition  in  the  par- 
ishes that  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored.  Regulations  for  the 
Catholic  schools  were  made  by  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in  1736  and  re- 
newed in  1768,  requiring  school  to  be  maintained  through  the  year,  and 
the  time  of  attendance  shortened  only  for  the  poor. 

The  first  school  in  Hanover  for  the  training  of  teachers  originated  in 
1751  in  connection  with  a  free  school  for  poor  children,  endowed  and 
furnished  with  the  necessary  buildings  through  the  liberality  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  number  of  seminarists  was  fixed  at  thirty,  who  remained 
three  years  in  the  instituUon  free  of  expense,  and  had  charge  of  the  free 
school  By  judicious  management  this  seminary  soon  gained  a  more 
than  provincial  renown.  It  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
so-called  ''Institute  for  After-training,"  for  badly  prepared  country 
teachers  already  in  oJSce,  which  was  supported  by  an  appropriation  from 
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the  king.  In  1800  a  preparatory  school  was  added  for  such  young  men 
as  wished  to  engage  as  soon  as  possible  in  some  of  the  numerous  small 
country  schools.  Their  number  was  at  first  16,  increased  afterwards  to 
82,  and  again  to  56 ;  they  remain  six  months,  (but  three  months,  prer- 
ious  to  1886,)  paying  a  trifle  for  board.  The  seminary  at  Alfeld,  in  Hil- 
desheim,  was  founded  in  1800  upon  the  basis  of  a  small  prirate  institU' 
tion ;  in  1815  assistance  was  granted  it  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it 
was  afterwards  wholly  adopted  by  the  goremment  In  like  manner  the 
seminaries  at  Stade  and  OsnabrUck  were  founded  and  in  1821-2  became 
state  institutions.  In  the  other  provinces,  the  object  has  been  effected 
by  small  private  **  Schoolmasters'  Schools,^  and  in  the  Catholic  dioceses 
by  two  **  Normal  Schools."  The  state  appropriation  has  amounted,  an- 
nually, since  1884,  and  until  1850,  to  about  6,280  thalers,  ({8,900,)  be- 
sides about  1,500  thalers  ($1,100)  from  the  general  convent  fund. 

A  movement  of  great  influence  upon  the  cause  of  general  popular  edu- 
cation was  the  removal  from  the  schools,  in  about  1790,  of  the  church  cat- 
echisms hitherto  in  use,  (Wal therms  of  1658,  Gesenius'  of  1685,  and  oth- 
ers,) and  the  introduction  of  a  ^*  National  Catechism,"  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  It  was  adopted 
without  opposition  in  the  several  provinces,  though  Luther^s  catechism 
was  still  retained  in  the  consistorial  district  of  OsnabriidL,  and  the  M 
catechism  of  Sotefleisch  in  the  district  of  Stade. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  as  paid  in  money,  were  so  miserably  small 
that  in  the  province  of  Hanover  in  1775,  over  700  received  not  more  than 
thirty  thalers  ($22)  annually,  and  some  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty. 
This  induced  the  same  individual  whose  liberality  had  founded  the  first 
normal  school,  the  merchant  Botcher,  to  establish  a  considerable  fund  in 
1769,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  distributed  among  such  parishes 
as  increased  their  salaries.  In  1775  George  IIL  made  an  annual  grant 
of  1,000  thalers  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  as  were  most  destitute, 
and  the  consistories  also,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  pastors  and  par- 
ishes, effected  some  little  improvement.  From  1798  to  1808  the  provin- 
cial governments  made  appropriations  for  this  object,  and  also  after  the 
war  the  diet  consented  to  an  annual  grant  of  7,270  thalers.  In  1818  the 
^* general  convent  fund"  was  founded,  contributing  about  18,600  thalers 
annually;  yet  even  in  1845  the  average  income  of  teachers  did  not  ex- 
ceed 102  thalers,  ($75,)  and  of  the  8,426  in  the  kingdom,  851  had  no 
fixed  residence,  856  boarded  in  the  different  fiunilies  by  turn,  436  re- 
ceived less  than  26  thalers  salary,  785  less  than  51,  and  477  less  than  75 
thalers. 

The  law  which  first  gave  a  common  basis  to  all  the  schools  within  the 
kingdom  was  that  of  May,  1845.  This  ordinance  regulated  the  snpcrris- 
ion  of  schools,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  school  sessions  and  attendance, 
school  obligations  and  duties,  private  instruction,  rights  of  patronage  and 
appointment,  and  the  location  of  teachers,  school  societies,  their  rules 
and  duties  in  relation  to  the  endowment  and  improvement  of  teach<»^ 
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BhipS)  school  lands  and  buildings,  school  funds,  boarding  around,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  appropriations  from  the  national  treasury.  At  the 
flame  time  the  amount  of  the  state  appropriation  was  increased  first  to 
li,000,  and  afterwards  to  80,000  thalers  annually,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
authorities  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  all  appertaining  to  them 
was  awakened  throughout  the  whole  territory  to  a  degree  never  before 
known,  which  the  political  movements  of  1848  and  the  new  appropria- 
tions since  made  have  only  tended  to  increase.  The  whole  territory  was 
divided  into  school-districts,  and  the  salary  .of  the  (2,004)  teachers  was 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  80  thalers,  with  board  in  the  fiunilies,  or  80  tha- 
lers, excluding  lodging.  The  system  of  "boarding  around"  was  abol- 
ished, or  restricted,  wherever  possible,  and  a  change  of  lodging-place 
could  be  made  but  once  a  year.  Where  there  were  special  means  for  it, 
the  salaries  were  raised  to  160  thalers  in  the  country  and  village  par- 
ishes, and  to  800  thalers  in  the  cities.  The  law  has  since  been  amended 
in  some  points  by  special  ordinance,  respecting  the  time  and  subjects  of 
instruction,  school  attendance,  &c 

In  October,  1848,  was  passed  a  law  respecting  school  superintendence, 
requiring  that  in  every  school-district  there  should  be  a  school  commit- 
tee, consisting  either  of  the  church  committee,  or  of  the  pastor,  as  chair- 
man, the  teacher,  and  several  citizens  chosen  by  the  parish.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  represent  the  school-district,  manage 
its  financial  affiiirs,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  pastor,  whose  special  duty 
it  was,  in  the  supervision  of  the  school  This  law  has  been  almost  every- 
where carried  into  execution. 

In  1850  the  Diet  made  the  following  annual  appropriations : — 5,000 
thalers  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  which  was  increased  in  1857  to 
6,000  thalers ;  6,000  thalers  for  the  support  of  the  widows  of  teachers ; 
16,000  thalers  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  old  teachers ;  and  10,000 
thalers  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  especially  for  the  establishment 
of  Teachers*  Seminaries.  This  amount  was  increased  shortly  afterwards 
to  20,000  thalers,  and  in  1862  a  special  grant  of  80,360  thalers  was  made 
for  the  founding  of  certain  normal  schools. 

Through  the  aid  of  these  appropriations  there  now  exist  within  the 
kingdom  the  following  normal  schools: — ^In  the  city  of  Hanover,  the 
**  Preparatory  Institute,*^  now  made  an  independent  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  country  teachers  for  the  province,  with  a  one-year*s 
course  and  82  pupils;  the  '*Head  Seminary,"  for  preparing  city  teachers 
for  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Liineburg,  with  a  three-years*  course 
and  about  24  students;  and  the '* Institute  for  After-training,"  usually 
attended  by  12  country  teachers  for  four  weeks  in  summer; — ^At  Alfeld, 
a  boarding  seminary,  for  the  city  and  country  schools  of  Hildesheim, 
with  60  pupils  and  a  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years ; — ^At  Liineburg, 
for  the  country  schools  of  the  province,  a  boarding  seminary  for  82  pu- 
pils, with  a  one-year's  course ; — ^At  Aurich,  a  Normal  School  for  26  pu- 
pilsi  with  a  two-yean^  course; — At  Stade,  a  Seminary  with  a  higher  de- 
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partment  for  20  pupils,  with  a  three-years*  coarse,  and  a  lower  depart 
ment  for  teachers  of  country  schools,  with  40-50  pupils  and  a  one-year's 
course ; — At  Neuenhaus,  a  small  school  for  the  country  teachers  of  the 
Calvinist  county  of  Bentheim,  with  6-10  pupils  and  a  single  year's 
course; — At  Osnabruck,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  seminary,  the  first 
with  24  pupils  and  three  years'  course,  the  latter  with  80  pupils,  includ- 
ing females,  and  a  two-years'  course ; — ^There  is  also  at  Hildesheim  a 
Catholic  Normal  School,  with  a  two-years'  coarse  and  12  pupils.  Fiye 
of  these  institutions  possess  gardens  for  instruction  in  husbandry,  the 
number  of  teachers  has  been  increased,  the  apparatus  of  instruction 
made  complete,  and  the  buildings  contain  family  rooms  for  the  director 
and  usually  one  other  teacher,  and  a  lodging  room  for  an  unmarried 
teacher. 

The  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  the  assistance  of  needy  teachers  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consistories,  to  be  distributed  in  connection 
with  their  own  funds,  according  to  certain  fixed  rates.  These,  with  the 
revenue  of  other  special  funds  devoted  to  the  same  object,  amount  to 
some  12,000  thalers.  In  1866,  previous  appropriations  and  the  operation 
of  the  new  school  law  having  succeeded  but  imperfectly  in  placing  the 
teachers  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  position^  a  new  law  was  passed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  teachers,  and  an  annual  grant  was 
made  of  20,000  thalers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect 

A  debate  in  the  Diet  in  1849,  based  upon  a  project  advanced  by  the 
government  for  the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system,  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  formed  neither  a  general  Board  of 
Education  for  the  supervision  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  nor  pro- 
vincial school  authorities  distinct  fix>m  the  consistories,  *^for  the  public 
schools  must  retain  their  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  character.**  Instead, 
a  schoolman  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship  as  referee 
for  the  management  of  school  matters,  who  acted  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries ;  under  the  law  of  Febru- 
axy,  1861,  however,  a  member  has  been  added  to  each  Protestant  con- 
sistory, who  is  practically  acquainted  with  schools,  and  bears  the  title  of 
Superior  School  Inspector,  while  there  has  been  formed  a  special  board 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  consisting  of  the  above-ttientioned 
expert,  with  a  legal  and  an  ecclesiastical  member,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  consistorial  director.  In  the  consistory  of  Aurich,  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  sects  have  each  an  Inspector,  and  in  the  consistory  of  Han- 
over, owing  to  its  extent,  there  are  three.  The  Inspector  should  visit 
every  year  a  portion  of  the  public  schools  of  his  district,  but  he  has  no 
independent  authority.  In  important  matters,  and  in  the  location  and 
dismissal  of  teachers,  the  action  of  a  full  board  of  the  consistory  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  Inspector,  however,  has  a  vote  on  such  occasions,  and  acts 
usually  also  as  referee  in  the  location  of  teachers.  He  acts  also  as  super- 
intendent of  the  normal  school  of  his  district,  and  in  Aurich,  Osnabruck, 
and  Bentheim  the  management  of  the  seminaries  is  committed  to  him. 
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The  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  schools  is  thns  duly  preserved.  The 
personal  knowledge  which  the  Inspectors  gain  of  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  schools  and  teachers  can  not  but  result  &vorably  to  theschoolSi 
while  they  form  a  medium  of  communication  on  the  one  hand  between 
the  higher  authorities  and  the  subordinate  institutions  and  persons,  and 
on  the  other  between  the  seminaries  and  the  public  schools.  In  May,  1 869, 
appeared  a  royal  ordinance  placing  the  supervision  of  such  institutions 
as  may  be  classed  neither  as  primary  nor  secondary — ^the  intermediate 
and  higher  burgher  schools  and  female  seminaries — with  the  Department 
of  Public  Worship,  and  subordinately  with  the  consistorial  authorities. 
It  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  that 
since  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  rationalistic  catechism  was  de* 
termined  upon  by  the  crown  in  1856,  the  introduction  of  a  new  national 
catechism  (a  revision  of  that  of  Walther)  may  speedily  be  expected. 

2.  Feaiures  of  the  PrenerU  Law  and  AdministroHoTL 
The  legal  school  age  commences  with  the  seventh  year,  and  ends  gen- 
erally with  the  fourteenth,  which  is  the  age  of  confirmation.  Attendance 
at  school  may  be  deferred  by  consent  of  the  Ministry  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  those  of  younger  age  may  be  admitted  upon  condition  of  payment 
of  the  school-rates  and  if  their  admission  be  not  injurious  to  the  school. 
Within  these  ages  attendance  at  a  public  school  is  compulsory,  unless 
the  child's  education  is  effected  at  some  higher  institution  or  under  com- 
petent private  teachers.  The  private  teacher  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintending  pastor,  or  produce  testimonials  of  his  fitness  when  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  his  instruction  must  embrace  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  public  school  This  provision  excludes  the  numerous  **  hedge- 
schools  **  that  have  hitherto  existed.  If  his  school  includes  the  children 
of  more  than  two  families,  attendance  does  not  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  school  dues,  and  if  the  ability  of  the  teacher  be  doubted  or  the  school 
prove  injurious  to  the  public  schools,  it  may  be  wholly  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits. 

The^duty  of  establishing  and  sopporlang  schools  rests  upon  the  school 
parish,  so  far  as  individuals,  corporations,  or  special  funds  are  not  legally 
bound  or  are  insufficient  The  church  parishes  also  very  frequently  co- 
5perate,  when  the  duties  of  derk  or  organist  are  joined  to  those  of  the 
teacher.  When  other  means  fidl,  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  state. 
The  school-rates  form  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's  income,  formerly 
not  more  tiian  one-third  of  a  thaler  (26  cents)  ann\ial]y,  but  now  greatly 
increased  and  may  average  a  thaler  for  each  child.  The  parish  may, 
however,  raise  his  salary  in  any  other  manner.  The  dues  are  not  ex- 
acted for  children  who  attend  a  higher  public  school  or  are  privately  in- 
structed, for  those  who  are  detained  away  by  illness  for  more  than  three 
months,  or  who  reside  and  attend  school  without  the  district  The  ex- 
cess above  two  from  the  same  fiimily  pay  but  half  rates.  Poor  children 
are  provided  for  from  the  church  funds  and  special  endowments,  paid 
quarterly  or  at  shorter  intervals  as  may  become  customary.    The  addiv 
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tional  dues  formerly  exacted  for  instmction  in  writiiig  and  arithmetic, 
are  now  indaded  in  the  usual  fees.  Besides  the  money-rates,  there  are 
in  the  country  various  taxes  paid  in  kind,  as  eggs,  butter,  sausages,  &c. 
In  Ltineburg  the  rates  are  regulated  by  the  number  of  families  instesd 
of  children.  Where  the  sums  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  teach* 
er*s  salary  can  be  raised  in  no  other  way,  a  tax  is  laid  upon  the  members 
of  the  parish  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  assessment  of  other  taxes.  If  the  number  of  children  exceeds 
120,  an  assistant  teacher  can  be  employed,  and  a  second  school  may  be 
established  if  they  exceed  200,  or  the  school  parish  may  be  divided. 

The  right  of  general  supervision  belonging  to  the  sovereign  is  exer* 
cised  by  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  either  directly,  in  certain 
cases,  or  indirectly  through  the  consistorial  authorities.  The  immediate 
oversight  of  the  schools  belongs  to  the  pastor  and  church  authorities,  the 
pastor*s  authority  extending  not  only  to  matters  of  instruction  but  to  the 
official  conduct  of -the  teacher,  discipline,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  the 
children.  The  codperation  of  the  school  committee,  aside  from  their  de- 
termination of  the  time  during  which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  vacations, 
&c.,  is  limited  to  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  pastors,  or  higher 
authorities.  They  should  also  endeavor  to  promote  the  regular  attend- 
ance, order,  and  good  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and  harmony  between  the 
teacher  and  parish,  by  a  good  example  and  by  advice.  The  office  of 
Superior  School  Inspector  in  connection  with  the  consistories  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim  the  consistory  acts  in 
conjunction  with  the  General  Vicar  of  the  diocese  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  schools,  though  religious  instruction  can  be  given  only  by  a  teacher 
duly  commissioned  by  the  bishop.  In  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Osnabruck 
the  control  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  government  authorities  and  the 
General  Vicar,  the  latter  having  a  predominant  influence.  The  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  when  not  belonging  to  third  parties,  is  made  by  the 
consistories,  on  nomination  by  the  ephor  in  conjunction  with  the  church 
committee,  the  government  concurring. 

3.  SUUisHcB, 

The  following  statistical  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  1855 ;  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1856,  however,  has  made  material 
changes,  though  reliable  data  are  not  at  hand  respecting  them.  In  a  to- 
tal population  in  that  year  of  1,806,891,  there  were  281,848  school  chil- 
dren, averaging  one  in  6.42.  The  number  of  schools  was  8,584,  of  teach- 
ers, 8,812 — an  increase  of  181  teachers  in  ten  years.  Of  these  417  are 
Catholic — 286  in  Osnabriick,  and  181  in  Hildesheim.  The  number  of 
children  to  each  teacher  averages  74.  Of  the  schools  1,227  number  less 
than  50  pupils,  1,757  between  50  and  120,  and  600  over  120 — ^in  182 
schools  there  are  over  even  200. 

A  large  number  of  church  parishes  in  the  kingdom  are  veiy  small,  487 
sustaining  but  one  or  two  teachers.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  usually 
acts  also  as  clerk  or  sextcm  of  the  church.    The  whole  number  of  teadi- 
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en  filling  those  oflBces  is  1,619.  As  regards  salary  914  teachers  receive 
but  80  thaiera,  790  from  80  to  100,  807  from  100  to  120,  427  from  120 
to  150,  1,874  from  160  thalers  upwards.  The  total  income  of  the  schools 
being  668,800  thalers,  the  average  money  salary  is  161.  The  state  con- 
tributes 22,270  thalers  in  addition,  an  average  increase  of  23  thalers.  The 
total  appropriations  of  the  state  are  about  116,000  thalers  annually. 

Factory  schools  are  very  rare.  Schools  for  the  poor  are  mostly  con« 
fined  to  the  large  towns.  Sunday-schools  exist  only  in  connection  with 
some  country  summer  schools  of  the  Bremen  district  Schools  for  adults, 
of  which  there  are  460,  with  6,800  pupils,  have  no  connection  with  the 
public  schools.  The  former  garrison  schools  are  now  mostly  blended  with 
the  schools  attached  to  the  Teachers*  Seminaries.  The'  so  called  **  Inter- 
mediate Schools,"  which  exist  in  many  of  the  cities  and  of  which  there 
are  now  187,  as  well  as  also  the  "Rector  Schools,"  may  be  properly  reckr 
oned  with  the  public  schools,  though  they  approach  to  the  character  of 
classical  or  special  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  give  instruction  in  foreign 
languages,  &c  Their  design  is  preparatory  to  a  commercial  life  or  the 
higher  trades. 

4.  Inner  OrganizaUon  of  the  Schools. 

The  country  schools  in  most  cases  are  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  the  children  of  both  sexes  being  gathered  together  and  remain- 
ing together  during  all  the  hours  of  instruction.  Where  the  means  al- 
low it,  the  school  is  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  age  of  the 
children.  A  subdivision  by  sexes  is  less  usual,  occurring  only  in  the 
larger  cities  where  the  several  parochial  schools  are  united  into  a  central 
school  with  graded  classes.  In  the  city  of  Hanover  both  the  boys*  and 
girls*  schools  are  subdivided  by  age  into  5-0  classes.  Half-day  schools 
are  espedally  numerous  in  Hildesheim,  though  rather  as  a  matter  of  ne» 
cessity.  In  Osnabriick  and  Aurich  they  are  also  &vored  wherever  the 
schools  are  over-crowded. 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  are  the  catechism  and  biblical  his* 
tory,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writing,  easy  compositioD, 
singing,  and  in  some  cases  geography,  elementary  geometry,  drawing^ 
needle-work,  and  in  Bentheim  and  Aurich  the  Dutch  language  are  ad- 
missible. Keedle-work  is  taught  in  many  schools  of  Osnabriick,  but  in 
other  provinces  there  are  special  schools  for  the  purpose,  often  supported 
fix>m  the  church  funds  but  having  no  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
The  hours  of  study  are  usually  thirty  in  the  week,  between  6  A.  M.  0n 
winter,  8  A.  11)  and  8  or  4  P.  11  In  graded  schools  the  number  may 
be  reduced  to  26,  or  20,  for  the  younger  children.  In  summer,  in  the 
country  schools,  the  time  is  generally  reduced  to  18  hours,  or  even  12— 
though  the  children  are  obliged  to  attend  every  day,  with  exceptions  in 
fitvor  of  poor  children  in  service  and  those  engaged  in  tending  flocks. 
School  exercises  begin  and  dose  with  singing  and  prayer,  or  prayer  akme. 
The  first  hour  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction,  (in  Catholic  schoolS| 
by  the  priest  in  the  catechism,}  followed  by  reading  in  the  Bible  and 
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hymn-book,  arithmetic,  and  singing  hymns  and  popular  songs.  The 
afternoon  is  deyoted  to  writing  and  reading,  with  instruction  in  language, 
and  in  natural  history  and  geography  if  included  in  the  subjects  taught 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible,  church  hymn-book,  church  or  national 
catechism,  primer,  reader  (usually,)  ciphering-book,  biblical  history 
(usually,)  and  sometimes  a  tune-book.  The  extent  of  instruction  aimed 
at  is  a  thorough  committal  to  memory  and  reasonable  understanding  of 
the  catechism,  with  Bible-texts  and  thirty  or  forty  hymns,  a  Jpowledge 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  biblical  history,  and  the  main  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  reading  fluently  and  intelligently,  a  legible 
handwriting  and  the  ability  to  write  from  dictation,  as  well  as  to  write 
letters,  bills,  receipts,  &c,  a  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  ground 
rules  of  arithmetic  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  to  sing  the  usual 
chorals  without  the  teacher's  assistance. 

The  "  Monthly  Record-Book  "  is  required  to  contain  a  brief  record  of 
all  that  is  done  during  the  month.  Absentee  lists  have  also  to  be  care- 
fully kept,  and  the  parents  of  such  as  are  often  absent  are  reported  by 
the  pastor  to  the  authorities  for  punishment  Children  should  also  regu- 
larly attend  church  instruction  on  Sunday.  Examinations  are  usual 
only  in  some  city  schools. 

5.  77ie  Bdatioru  of  Ibachers. 

There  is  no  want  of  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  o£Sce,  coming  usuaUy 
from  the  lower  orders — ^frx>m  the  families  of  teachers,  peasants,  trades- 
men, day  laborers,  and  miners.  Theological  graduates  are  met  with 
only  in  the  *' Rector  Schools,"  (which  haye  grown  from  the  old  "Latin 
Schools'**  and  still  often  include  Latin  among  the  branches  of  study,)  and 
occasionally  in  the  intermediate  burgher  and  female  schools.  The  aspi- 
rants are  obliged  to  support  themselves  until  admitted  to  the  Seminary, 
and  after  leaving  it  until  engaged.  The  greater  number,  upon  confirma- 
tion, enter  into  an  apprenticeship  with  some  capable  teacher,  from  whom 
with  the  pastor  they  receive  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  They 
remain  as  assistants  with  their  master  or  other  teacher,  in  Stade  and 
Aurich,  till  they  obtain  a  permanent  engagement ;  in  the  other  prov- 
inces, until  they  enter  a  normal  school.  The  number  of  such  prepara- 
tory teachers  is  everywhere  on  the  increase  and  the  custom  is  attended 
with  favorable  results.  In  Hanover  and  Osnabriick,  however,  no  one 
can  be  permanently  located  as  teacher,  nor  as  principal  teacher  in  the 
other  provinces,  excepting  Aurich,  who  has  not  attended  a  Seminary. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  a  Seminary  are  merely  such  as  can  be 
acquired  at  any  respectable  public  school,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
musical  preparation.  The  required  age  is  eighteen,  or  in  the  principal 
seminaries,  twenty  or  over.  Each  of  the  ten  normal  schools  is  presided 
over  by  a  theologically  educated  *^  Inspector,'*  having  under  him  at  least 
one  teacher  with  a  seminary  training,  a  candidate  of  divinity,  and  a  so- 
called  senior  pupil,  who  also  superintends  the  husbandry.  The  city 
teachers,  or  special  assistants,  are  employed  for  music,  writing,  drawing, 
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Sdc  An  elementwy  school,  and  in  some  cues  also  a  graded  school,  is 
attached  to  each  seminaiy  as  a  school  of  practice  for  the  pupils.  The 
oourae  of  instmction  for  countiy  teachen  indades,  besides  the  branches 
of  the  public  school,  instruction  in  method  and  in  organ -playing;  for  city 
teachen  are  added  drawing,  physics,  algebra,  and  biblical  interpretation. 
Nothing  is  taught  that  the  teachen  will  not  find  of  immediate  use  in  their 
future  occupation  and  which  they  will  not  themselves  teach.  At  the  base 
of  all  discipline  is  the  principle  that  the  fear  of  €k>d  is  the  beginning  of 
all  wisdom.  Instruction,  text-books,  medicines,  beds,  ^.,  are  in  nearly 
all  these  institutions  tonished  free  of  cost  to  the  student  One  half-thft- 
ler  weekly  is  charged,  except  in  the  Hanover  Seminary,  for  dinner  and 
supper.  The  needy — about  fifty  in  number — receive  also  their  board 
free,  and  in  addition  1,500  thalera  annually. 

The  final  examination  is  held  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  semi- 
nary teachen  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district,  and  in  some  cases  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  consistory.  The  certificate  has  reference  not  only  to  the 
instruction  which  the  candidate  has  received  but  to  his  diligence  and  con* 
duct  The  pupils  are  seldom  rejected  upon  examination,  as  they  generally 
make  good  use  of  their  advantages,  and  even  the  least  efficient  are  consid- 
ered sufficientiy  well  fitted  for  the  many  small  and  poorly  paying  country 
schools,  and  for  these  the  Institute  for  After-training  is  still  open.  For 
the  farther  improvement  of  teachen  there  exist  almost  everywhere 
Teachen'  Associations,  and,  in  many  places,  reading  clubs  and  libraries. 
Also,  by  an  old  law  of  1786,  which  has  been  often  renewed,  the  pastora 
are  required  to  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachen  of  their 
parish,  and  these  are  occasionally  extended  to  include  the  clergy  and 
teachen  of  a  whole  district  Some  inspecton  too  are  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing conferences,  torn  time  to  time,  of  all  the  teachen  of  their  province. 

The  location  of  teachen  occun  usually  in  the  country  schools  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenfy ;  of  city  teachen,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three — 
sometimes  at  a  younger  age,  temporarily.  It  is  done  by  the  consistory 
upon  nomination  by  the  ephor,  and  a  certificate  is  given  of  their  action. 
Even  in  those  cases  (amounting  in  all  to  1,480)  where  the  appointment 
of  the  teacher  does  not  thus  rest  with  the  government,  the  appointee  can 
not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  satisfiMstory  testimonials  of  his  efficiency 
and  good  morals  have  been  given  to  the  authorities.  The  employment 
of  assistants,  "sine  spe  succedendi,'*  and  all  measures  for  the  provisional 
or  temporary  supply  of  schools,  rest  wholly  with  the  consistories. 
Previous  to  his  installation,  which  takes  place  in  church  in  connection 
with  divine  service,  the  teacher  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  especially  as  interpreted  in  the 
chorch  catechism.  Suspension  or  dismissal  fh>m  office  can  only  follow  a 
formal  investigation,  and  the  authorities  can  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
think  right,  deprive  him  of  a  portion  of  his  salary.  If  a  teacher's  mental 
abilities  are  suspected,  he  may  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  his 
continuance  in  office  depends  upon  the  result 
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To  the  teacher  belongs  all  the  income  of  his  office  as  alloired  him  at 
the  time  of  his  engagementi  except  that  in  case  of  the  location  of  a  sec- 
ond teacher,  ho  must  transfer  to  him  the  fees  received  from  any  namber 
of  scholars  over  120.  If  his  income  be  thus  so  fitr  diminished  as  to  make 
it  necessarj  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  they  may  require  that  the 
deficiency  be  reimbursed  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  income  he  should 
be  fumi^ed  with  the  necessaiy  room,  furniture,  and  fuel  The  amount 
of  salary  is  now  raised  to  400  thalers  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  to  260 
thalers  in  the  villages.  Those  who  have  served  satisfactorily  at  least 
twenty-five  years  and  have  been  poorly  paid,  receive  an  addition  to  their 
salary  of  fifty  thalers  annually,  or  such  an^ount  as  the  annual  grant  of 
15,000  thalers  will  permit  The  number  of  persons  thus  assisted,  the 
last  year,  was  950.  Titles  or  medals  of  honor  may  also  be  bestowed  by 
way  of  distinction.  Teachers  are  allowed  to  engage  in  subordinate  occu- 
pations, not  interfering  with  their  special  duties,  such  as  book-keeping, 
parish  clerkships,  insurance  agencies,  A^c.,  and  in  the  country,  orchard' 
ing,  raising  of  bees,  silk  culture,  turf  cutting,  Ac.  In  1848  teachers  as 
well  as  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  exemption  from  stat«  and 
parish  taxes,  but  the  hardships  thus  caused  have  since  beien  removed 
by  the  remission  of  on^fourth  of  the  land  tax,  the  remainder  forming  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  poorly  paid  teachera 

The  pensions  of  teachers  are  not  definitely  regulated  by  law,  but  the 
amount  is  fixed  by  the  authorities  if  it  can  not  be  satisfoctorily  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  It  is  rarely  less  than  half  of  the  salary,  and 
with  a  longer  period  of  service  it  may  amount  to  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths,  including  also  the  use  of  the  dwelling.  They  are  paid  firom  en- 
dowments attached  to  the  school,  or  by  the  parish,  or  where  the  latter  is 
unable  or  can  not  be  compelled  to  provide  the  means,  the  state  gives  as- 
sistance to  the  amount  of  about  6,000  thalers  annually.  The  expense  for 
the  support  of  a  temporary  assistant,  in  case  of  the  teacher^s  sickness,  Ac^ 
is  provided  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

Funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  have 
arisen  within  a  few  years  in  all  the  provinces.  The  fund  at  Hanover,  for 
example,  is  sustained  by  about  2,550  teachers,  who  contribute  horn  \  to 
5  thalers  annually,  according  to  their  salaries.  The  corresponding  yearly 
pensions  received  are  firom  18^  to  25(  thalers.  The  state  also  appropri- 
ates 5,000  thalers  annually  for  the  same  object,  and  an  attempt  is  making 
to  unite  these  local  funds  into  one  or  two  general  ones.  Widows  receive 
one  quarter's  salary  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  additional 
support  from  the  convent  and  provincial  funds  as  may  be  needed. 

Female  teachers  are  not  found  in  the  Protestant  schools,  except  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  institutions.  There  are  but  about  fifteen  em* 
ployed  in  the  Catholic  schools.  t 

6.  Higher  Female  Schools. 
Higher  female  schools  are'  of  recent  establishment  and  are,  in  most 
cases,  private  boarding  institutions,  under  the  chax^ge  of  directresses.    So 
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fkr  u  they  are  public  schools  they  are  under  the  supenrision  of  the  city 
authorities,  have  a  fixed  corps  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  an  In- 
spector, and  since  1859  are  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  consis- 
tories. They  are  usually  divided  into  sereral  classes,  and  besides  the 
branches  of  the  public  school,  give  instruction  in  history,  physics,  botany 
and  other  natural  sciences,  history  of  literature,  the  English  and  French 
languages,  various  branches  of  needle-work,  drawing,  &c.,  for  which  the 
charges  are  high.  Girls  continue  here  till  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year.  The  Catholic  institutions  are  conducted  by  the  School  Sisters,  or 
Ursuline  nuns,  and  are  fi-equently  attended  by  Protestant  childrou. 

7.  Insiituiums  far  the  Mindj  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  OryJianSj  dbc. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  Hanover,  was  established  in  1845  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  all  religions,  the  state  contributing  24,000  thalers 
for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  pupils  remain  in  the  institution  from 
four  to  eight  years,  and  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen, at  a  cost  of  140  thalers  for  board  and  instruction,  especially  in  mu- 
sic and  the  trades.  Provision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  support  of  86 
pupils.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  75,  including  foreigners,  while 
there  are  in  the  kingdom  120  blind  persons  capable  of  education. 

The  first  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  founded  at  Hildesheim,  in  1829, 
as  a  private  institution.  In  1889  it  was  enlarged  and  adopted  by  the 
state.  It  now  numbers  100-120  pupils,  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  in  ten  classes,  with  nine  male  and  two  female  teachers.  Provision 
is  made  for  twenty  free  boarders  and  eighty  day  pupils.  The  institution  is 
intended  also  fbr  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Another 
private  institution  exists  at  Emden,  for  twenty-five  pupib^  supported  in 
part  by  the  state.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  con- 
nected with  the  normal  schools  at  Stade  and  Osnabriick,  each  for  twenty- 
four  pupils.  Blind  children,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  the  public  schools,  but  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  number  of  imbeciles  in  the  kingdom  is  1,194,  of  whom  201  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that  an  asylum  for  their  benefit 
will  soon  be  established  by  the  government  All  these  institutions,  so 
far  as  they  are  public  schools,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Medical  Afiairs. 

Rescue  Houses  exist  in  several  of  the  cities,  modeled  after  the  "Rauhe 
Haus*'  near  Hamburg,  and  assisted  by  the  state.  They  are  endowed 
with  corporate  rights  and  are  under  the  direction  of  *' house  fathers,*^ 
who  are  also  instructors  of  the  children.  The  Pestalozzi  Association  was 
formed  in  1846  for  a  similar  pui-pose  and  has  associate  members  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  eighteen  thalers  annually  it  provides 
homes  for  children  in  private  families,  and  such  as  can  not  be  thus  prop- 
erly cared  for  are  placed  in  the  Rescue  House  at  Ricklingen.  In  1856  it 
had  there  28  children  at  an  expense  of  1-2,000  thalers,  and  291  in  fiimi- 
lies  at  an  expense  of  8-4,000  thalers. 

Several  Orphan  Houses  have  been  founded  in  different  cities,  partly  by 
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private  liberalitf,  partJj  by  the  assistance  of  the  charches  and  proTincial 
govemments.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Hanover,  founded  in  16iS.  Certain 
privileges  are  granted  them,  such  as  the  right  of  printing  singing-books, 
catechisms,  almanacs,  Ac  Many  have  been  changed  from  their  original 
form  and  now  provide  for  the  children  by  contract  with  private  fiuniliea, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  by  which  arrangement  the  expenses 
are  greatly  diminished.  There  is  also  an  edict,  since  1721,  requiring  the 
parishes  to  provide  support  for  poor  orphans  under  age. 

Private  establishments  for  the  care  of  infiints  are  to  be  met  with  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities. 


ra.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  HESSE-CASSEL. 


PBBLDIIKABY  RElf ABESL 


Hbssb-Gassel,  or  Electoral  Hesse,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  central 
elevated  plateau  of  Gkrmany,  and  holding  the  eighth  rank  among  the 
States  of  the  German  Confederacy,  consists  of  one  large  and  five  smaller 
separated  districts,  which  form  the  following  provinces : 


Prorinees. 


Aras,      Popalntion 
•q.  m.        in  1856. 


CapiUb. 


Pop- 
alatioo. 


Lower  Hesse  and  Schaumbttrg, 

Upper  Hesse, 

Hanau, 

Fulda  and  Schmalkeld, 

Total, 


1,691 
764 
496 
697 


350,648 
118,950 
121,582 
135,506 


Cassel, 
Marburg, 
Hanau, 
Fulda, 


32,500 

8,000 

16,000 

14,000 


3,648 


720,686 


This  country  is  a  heap  of  moderately  derated  ridges,  stretching  across 
each  other  in  every  variety  of  form  and  direction,  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  beech,  fir,  oak,  &c,  which  occupy  about  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  territory  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  countries 
of  Europe.  The  soil  is  nowhere  particularly  fertile  except  in  Hanau, 
where  it  is  very  productive,  though  the  whole  country  is  capable  of  a  far 
higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  the  present  But  a  degree  of  indo- 
lence pervades  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  who  are  commonly  dirty, 
squalid,  and  slovenly,  and  the  villages  are  often  composed  of  mere  ruin- 
ous wooden  hovels.  The  peasantry  are  principally  hereditary  tenants, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  raising  not  only  a  surplus  of  grain, 
but  producing  large  quantities  of  linen  doth  and  yam  for  exportation. 
Pasturage  is  good,  but  cattle  are  not  numerous;  and  excellent  coal 
abounds  though  the  people  are  prejudiced  against  its  use. 

The  population  embraces  the  foUowing  sects : — ^Reformed,  or  Calvin- 
ists,  867,567;  Lutheran,  184,000;  Evangelical,  100,000;  Catholic,  106,- 
055,  one-half  of  whom  belong  to  Fulda;  Jews,  18,164.  Both  Galvinists 
and  Lutherans  are  united  for  ecclesiastical  government  under  three  con- 
sistories, and  the  Catholics  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Fulda. 

The  government  is  a  limited  sovereignty,  the  Elector  being  assisted  by  a 
coundl  of  ministers  and  two  chambers  of  representatives,  which  must 
be  convoked  at  least  once  in  three  years.  Each  parish  is  presided  over 
by  a  burgomaster,  each  district  or  drcle  by  a  special  government  ofiQcial, 
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and  each  proyince  by  its  gorernor.  The  inhabitants  have  suffered  much 
from  the  rapacity  and  abuses  of  the  rulers,  and  notwithstanding  the  ▼»- 
rious  constitutional  reforms  that'  have  been  exacted  from  them  by  the 
people,  the  policy  of  the  government  still  remains  unchanged  and  the 
present  constitution,  promulgated  in  1860,  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
provisional.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  6,100,000  thalers  ($3,750,000,) 
while  the  expenses  are  somewhat  less.  The  national  debt  is  $10,000,- 
000,  of  which  three-fourths  is  for  railroads.  Military  service  is  compul- 
sory between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  the  army  numbers 
nominally  12,900  men,  6,000  of  whom  are  on  the  reserve  list 

GENEBAL  VIEW  OF  EDUCATXOir  ASD  SCHOOLS.* 

Education  was  formerly  more  backward  than  in  any  German  State, 
but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  are  now  about  1,800  national 
schools,  nine  gymnasiums,  four  normal  schools,  and  various  polytechnic, 
theological,  military,  and  other  special  schools.  There  is  also  one  uni- 
versity, at  Marburg,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  that  was 
founded  after  the  Reformation  and  without  Papal  authority. 

There  is  no  general  law  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education,  nor  even  for  the  common  schools,  the  repeated  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  that  direction  since  1831  having  lailed  through  the 
disagreement  of  the  government  and  chambers,  as  well  as  through  the 
diversity  of  opinions  held  by  the  individual  members  of  the  chambers, 
some  wishing  to  give  the  management  of  the  schools  exclusively  to  the 
State,  others  to  make  at  least  the  common  schools  dependent  upon  the 
parishes,  and  still  others  preferring  to  place  them  under  the  direcUon  of 
the  church.  A  law  was  finally  agreed  upon  for  the  regulation  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  schools,  while  all  other  matters  were  left  to 
be  arranged  as  might  be  found  possible  by  means  of  special  ordinances, 
State  appropriations,  &c.  Though  great  dissimilarities  exist  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  for  various  reasons,  yet  through  the  long  continued  action 
of  the  government  for  its  improvement,  the  schod  system  has  gradually 
attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity,  and  even  the  catholic  province 
of  Fulda  has  conformed  to  the  general  cnstoms,  and  the  more  readily 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Henry,  of  Bibra  (1759-1788,)  who  did 
much  for  the  thorough  revision  and  right  development  of  the  school 
system. 

The  University  and  higher  schools  are  purely  State  institutions,  and 
hence  the  teachers  have  all  the  rights  of  State  officials— -can  be  removed 
only  by  judicial  sentence,  have  a  legal  claim  to  pensions,  which  may 
amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  previous  salary,  varying  with  length  of 
service  and  amount  of  salary,  and  their  widows  also  receive  a  State  pen- 
sion, equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  teacher^s  salary,  and  another  from  the 
"  State  Widows'  Association,"  which  pensions  are  secured  to  the  orphan 
children  till  of  age.    Such  teachers  in  the  common  schools  also  as  have 

*  The  following  account  o(  the  pablic  school  system  ts  drawn  from  au  article  in  Bchinid** 
**  Eneffklopiidiet^^  by  Dr.  Bezzenberger,  Chief  Bcbool-Inepector  at  CaaeeL 
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been  located  by  the  soyereign  have  similar  rights,  but  others  can  be  dis- 
missed without  action  of  a  court,  and  their  widows  receive  no  other  than 
a  slight  assistance  from  the  quarterly  contributions  for  the  bereaved  and 
needy,  in  the  churches,  and  from  the  State  in  case  of  unusual  desert  and 
indigence.  Recently,  however,  they  have  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
Widows*  Association,  and  as  some  of  them  are  in  a  most  pitiable  condi- 
tion, an  association  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  to  provide 
for  their  most  pressing  wants.  No  special  titles  are  conferred  by  law,  no 
official  dress  is  prescribed,  and  badges  of  honor,  &c.  are  seldom  bestow- 
ed in  acknowledgment  of  merit  By  a  law  of  1884,  teachers  possessed 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  their  places  of  residence  and  were  obliged  to 
assume  them  in  the  larger  towns,  but  since  1853  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  parish  members  depend  upon  their  time  of  service  in  the  parish^ 
while  they  take  no  part  in  the  elections  and  are  subject  to  no  other  taxa- 
tion than  for  the  State  dues.  School  property  is  free  only  from  the 
soldiers'  quartering  tax.  There  is  a  peculiar  regulation  that  public 
teachers  are  not  obliged  to  act  as  guardians  or  trustees. 

L  PUBLIC  SCnOOI^  FOB  ELEMENTAfiT  EDUCATION. 

1.  Organization. 

Though  the  common  schools  were  originally  a  purely  church  institu- 
tion, the  teachers'  office  wholly  ecclesiastical  and  to  some  extent  joined 
with  the  pastor's  office,  and  the  administration  of  the  schools  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  church,  only  traces  of  this  ecclesiastical  character  now 
exist.  The  common  schools  are  essentially  secular,  no  distinction  is 
made  betwen  the  Protestant  sects,  and  there  are  no  special  schools  for 
other  denominations.  The  children  of  such  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
same  schools  with  the  others,  being  only  excused  from  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  provided  for  them  by  their  parents  in  other  ways. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  essentially  secular,  though  in  some 
points  not  wholly  so.  The  school  inspectors,  superintendents,  and  some 
other  officials,  are  usually  preachers,  but  nevertheless  are  classed  among 
the  secular  officers.  The  churches,  acting  only  through  the  higher 
school  authorities,  have  a  joint  right  of  supervision  over  religious  instruc- 
tion— many  of  the  teachers  are  in  the  service  also  of  the  church  and 
draw  thence  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income — and  various  pecu- 
liarities in  the  teachers'  position  arise  from  previous  church  rights..  Like 
the  pastor,  he  can  not  be  pensioned  for  incapacity  but  is  obliged  to  en- 
gage an  assistant,  for  whose  salary  he  is  first  responsible,  then  the  parish 
in  certain  cases,  and  finally  the  State — ^though  if  he  consent,  he  may  be 
pensioned  by  the  parish — and  like  the  pastor  too,  he  may  marry  without 
previous  consent  of  the  government  Service  as  teacher  is  ranked 
among  the  recommendations  of  a  candidate  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  he 
receives  due  credit  therefor.  In  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  territory, 
however,  the  ecclesiastical  element  is  more  prevalent  in  fact,  if  not  by 
law,  as  all  the  arrangements  of  the  schools  are  first  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  church  authorities.  28 
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The  common  schools  are  parish  schools  only  so  &r  as  the  parish  is 
obliged  to  support  them  where  there  do  not  exist  spedal  funds  for  the 
purpose — the  State  being  only  subsidiary.  But  as  respects  the  teacher's 
salary  and  any  desirable  additions  or  improvements  that  would  be  attend* 
ed  with  expense,  the  parish  can  contribute  or  refuse  at  its  pleasure,  the 
goyemment  being  legally  bound  for  any  deficiency.  The  appointment 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  the  school 
are  entirely  a  goyemment  matter,  the  local  authorities  having  no  right  to 
anything  without  express  permission,  nor  are  the  teachers  permitted  to 
make  application  directly  to  them.  Still,  at  least  in  the  cities,  the  burgo- 
master belongs  to  the  school  committee,  and  in  some  places  he  posseses 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teachership,  but  otherwise  the  parish  has 
merely  the  right  to  express  its  wish  respecting  the  appointment 

2.  School  Authorities, 
The  school  authorities  are  the  following : — 1.  The  School  CommitUs^ 
consisting  in  the  country  of  the  district  councilor  (the  highest  district 
official)  and  the  pastor,  without  any  representative  of  the  parish ;  and  in 
the  Cities,  of  one  or  more  of  the  parish  authorities  (usually  the  burgo- 
master,) one  or  more  pastors,  and  occasionally  the  teacher.  Upon  the 
pastor  falls  the  inspection  of  the  school  and  the  general  management  and 
oversight  of  instruction,  all  else  devolving  upon  the  committee  in  full, 
though  the  limits  between  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  are  not  strict- 
ly drawn.  In  the  larger  city  schools  the  inspector,  or  rector,  has  the 
immediate  supervision  of  his  school,  while  the  pastor  has  influence  only 
as  member  of  the  committee.  But  in  the  country  the  pastor  is  the  next 
immediate  superior  to  the  teacher,  while  the  councilor  acts  with  the  pas- 
tor in  regard  only  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  school.  Whoever  acts  as 
local  inspector  makes  full  report  to  the  **  chief  school  inspector. '*  This 
official  is  not  properly  an  independent  school  authority,  but  acts  rather  as 
a  controlling  and  visiting  officer  betwen  the  school  committee  and  the 
government  He  cares  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  ordinances  and 
regulations,  and  the  observance  by  teachers  and  inspectors,  of  their 
official  instructions,  observes  the  merits  and  defects  of  teachers,  advises 
and  reprimands,  reforms  improprieties  or  takes  measures  for  their  re- 
moval by  report  to  the  government  and  communication  with  the  commit- 
tee ;  in  short,  he  has  a  quite  wide  field  of  action  and  might  make  him- 
self the  center  of  the  school  system.  His  efficiency  is  much  modified, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  councilor,  by  the  different  relations  of  the  schools 
in  the  country  from  those  in  the  larger  and  the  smaUer  cities.  To  each 
chief  school  inspector  a  fixed  school  district  is  allotted,  for  which  he  is 
the  nearest  organ  of  communication  with  the  government  in  matters  not 
belonging  to  the  councilor  or  city  school  committees.  The  office  is  with- 
out salary  and  usually  devolves  upon  the  "  metropolitan  of  the  class  ** 
(dean  or  chief  pastor  of  a  smaller  ecclesiastical  district)  or  to  some  other 
suitable  clergyman.  Only  in  Gassel  is  the  office  an  independent  one  and 
at  present  occupied  by  a  Uyman.     While  empowered  to  obtain  iuforma* 
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tion  respecting  the  schools  of  the  district  at  any  time,  they  are  required 
to  Tisit  and  thoroughly  inspect  each  one  of  them  annually,  in  company 
with  the  councilor  and  local  inspector,  for  which  service  they  receive  a 
mileage  and  jmt  diem  compensation.  Full  reports  are  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment according  to  prescribed  formulas.  School  candidates  are  under 
their  supervision,  and  they  also  preside  at  teachers^  conferences,  when- 
ever such  are  held.  2.  The  Provincial  government — ^through  thu 
^*  School  Referee,^  who  has,  however,  no  independent  personal  authority 
over  the  schools,  and  is  always  a  clergyman — ^is,  in  most  cases,  the  high- 
est authority  in  matters  relating  to  what  are  strictly  common  schools. 
It  locates,  removes,  pensions,  and  appoints  substitutes  for  all  teachers 
not  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  regulates  generally  the  organization 
of  the  schools.  Only  in  cases  of  complaint  or  when  the  question  is  re- 
garding the  school  relatione  of  the  whole  territory,  does  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  interfere,  whose  referee  in  all  educational  matters  where  the 
sovereign  rights  are  not  affected,  is  neither  clergyman  nor  schoolman, 
but  simply  a  State  official.  For  the  real  schools,  however,  and  the  bet*> 
ter  organised  union  schools  of  the  cities,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is 
the  supreme  authority,  who  acts  in  part  by  general  regulations  and  in 
part  by  special  decisions. 

This  system  of  school  supervision  gives  rise  to  many  complaints  res- 
pecting the  multiplicity  of  school  officials,  the  distribution  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  among  different  authorities,  and  the  excessive 
amount  of  writing  required,  under  which  the  schools  must  of  necessity 
suffer,  did  not  the  zeal  of  the  teachers  compensate  for  deficiencies  in 
other  respecta 

3.  School  AUendcmce  and  StoHetice, 

Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  from  the  sixth  year  to  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  when  confirmation  occurs  in  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. The  teacher  reports  all  absences,  every  two  or  four  weeks,  to  the 
inspector,  who  admonishes  the  delinquents  or  reports  them  to  the  school 
committee  who  in  turn,  acting  as  public  prosecutor,  transfers  the  list 
with  a  motion  for  punishment  to  the  court  A  fine  is  inflicted  upon  the 
&ther  of  the  delinquent  of  from  one  to  fifteen  silver  groschen  (2-30 
cents)  per  day,  or  imprisonment  in  de&ult  of  payment  These  fines  are 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  for  writing  material  and 
books  for  poor  children.  Except  in  cases  of  physical  infirmity,  attend- 
aaoe  at  the  common  school  can  be  escaped  only  by  attendance  at  some 
other  public  or  private  school,  which  requires  the  superintendence  of 
private  and  domestic  instructiofi,  also,  by  the  common  school  authoritieii 
Every  child,  wherever  he  may  attend,  must  pay  to  the  proper  authori* 
ties  the  school  charges  that  are  usual  in  the  parish ;  but  these  regula- 
tions both  respecting  attendance  and  school  fees  are  not  uniformly  car- 
ried out  and  have  many  local  exceptions. 

By  the  census  of  1858,  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers,  exclusive 
of  gymnasiums  and  private  schools,  was  as  follows : 
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BTAIiaBLICAI.. 

CATHOUC. 

JBWUB 

TOTAU 

Schools. 

reach's. 

Schools. 

Teseb's. 

Schools. 

Teach's. 

Schools. 

TMCh's. 

Country  Parishes, 
City           do. 

899 
111 

987 
384 

117 
27 

130 
6*2 

61 
37 

49 
37 

1,077 
176 

1,166 
483 

Total, 

1,010 

1,371 

144 

192 

98 

86 

1,252 

1,649 

The  total  attendance  was  105,512  evangelical,  17,376  catholic,  and 
about  8,230  Jewish  children,  or  nearly  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  These  schools  are  distributed  into  sixty  inspection  districts, 
differing  very  much  in  extent  School  charges  also  differ  greatly.  In 
many  country  schools  originally  endowed  by  the  churches  and  in 
wealthy  districts  where  all  school  expenses  are  paid  from  the  public 
treasury,  no  fees  whaterer  are  paid,  while  in  others  they  amount  to  from 
ten  silver  groschen  to  one  thaler  (20-74  cents)  annually ;  in  the  cities 
they  vary  much  with  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  total  income  from 
this  source  is  estimated  at  60,000  thalers  ($45,000)  annually.  The  rev- 
enue from  the  church  services  attached  to  981  of  the  schools  was  esti- 
mated in  1846  at  28,669  thalers.  The  State  appropriations  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  72,000  thalers  for  teachers'  salaries  (including  the  real 
schools,)  14,830  thalers  to  the  school  treasuries,  and  4,000  thalers  to 
assist  parishes  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  while  the  not  inconsiderable 
cost  of  such  buildings  as  are  wholly  obligatory  upon  the  State,  is 
charged  to  the  State  building  account  A  comparison  of  these  amounts 
with  the  corresponding  appropriations  of  other  States  in  proportion  to 
territory  and  population,  will  place  Hesse  Cassel  among  the  very  first 
The  amotmt  of  the  appropriations  of  parishes,  revenues  for  endowments, 
&c.,  can  not  be  accurately  estimated.  Female  teachers  are  rarely  em- 
ployed except  in  the  Catholic  city  schools  of  Fulda,  and  only  for  instruc- 
tion in  needlework  and  similar  feminine  accomplishments. 

4.  IidtrnaJL  OrgcmizoHon. 

The  inner  organization  of  the  school  is  governed  by  no  general  law, 
but  is  mostly  determined  by  local  circumstances,  wants,  and  means,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  school.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  requi- 
red of  the  teacher  is  26-32  weekly.  The  number  of  scholars  varies 
greatly;  there  are  single-classed  schools  with  as  many  as  160  scholars, 
while  in  Fulda  many  parishes  are  without  schools  and  the  children  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  neighboring  towns,  which  are  often 
filled  to  overflowing  with  even  200  or  more  scholars  under  a  single 
teacher.  The  provincial  governments  in  1858  passed  ordinances  for  the 
schools  of  their  respective  provinces,  regulating  the  arrangement  of  the 
schools  and  of  instruction,  and  giving  official  instractions  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  local  and  higher  inspectors,  and  upon  these  the  elemen- 
tary school  system,  for  the  present  at  least,  rests ;  in  the  cities,  however, 
they  are  inapplicable  except  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  and  each  school 
has  generally  its  own  plan  of  instruction,  &c.,  approved  either  by  the 
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gOTernment  or  by  the  school  committee  and  chief  school  inspector.  But 
these  ordinances  are  alike  only  in  the  proyinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Hessei  those  for  Fulda  being  much  the  same,  while  those  for  Hanati  dif- 
fer Tery  essentially  and  for  the  better.  The  former  declare  the  main  ob* 
ject  of  the  common  school  to  be  ^*  to  lead  the  children,  by  instruction 
and  discipline,  into  more  perfect  communion  with  the  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  preserve  them  therein."  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
ranked  as  either  necessary,  or  useful,  while  all  others  are  declared  perni- 
cious. The  first  division  embraces  reading  (confined  principally  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  following  branches,)  Bible  history,  the  catechism, 
and  singing.  In  the  second  division  are  placed  penmanship,  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  in  writing,  ciphering,  and  where  circumstances  are 
especially  favorable,  geography  with  main  reference  to  Germany  and 
somewhat  in  connection  with  natural  history,  and  the  most  important 
facts  of  church,  mission,  and  profane  history.  The  aim  then  in  these 
schools  is  not  fixed  high.  Of  the  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  sixteen 
may  be  given  to  reading,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  and 
hymns,  four  to  singing,  three  to  arithmetic,  and  three  to  writing — ^while 
in  the  summer  schools,  where  the  time  is  more  limited,  thirteen  hours 
may  be  given  to  reading  and  religious  instruction,  three  to  singing,  and 
only  two  to  writing  and  arithmetic  during  the  week.  This  one-sided 
view  of  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  avoided  in  the  ordinance  for 
Hanau  which  professes  to  aim  at  a  healthy  and  thorough  education  of 
the  people  preparatory  to  civil  as  well  as  religious  life,  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  necessary  and  usefhl  branches,  makes  corresponding 
changes  in  the  time  given  to  the  several  studies,  and  gives  at  least  the 
chance  of  a  good  common  schooL  The  city  schools,  being  left  more  at 
liberty,  are  better  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  and  many 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Germany.  History,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  and  drawing  are  introduced,  and  in  a  few  instan- 
ces gymnastics  also,  which  within  a  few  years  have  excited  great  interest 
Private  gymnastic  institutions  exist  in  the  cities  of  Cassel  and  Hanau, 
while  on  the  other  hand  gymnastics  are  excluded  from  the  teachers* 
seminaries. 

School  diaries  and  records  are  required  to  be  kept  by  all  teachers  and 
inspectors.  There  should  be  a  public  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
half  year,  but  in  the  country  schools  the  visitation  by  the  chief  school 
inspector  generally  suffices,  and  in  the  cities  a  single  examination  is  held 
at  the  dose  of  the  year.  There  is  no  special  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  even  in  the  real  schools,  in  which,  however,  certificates  of 
dismission  are  usually  given.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  va- 
cation, at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and  Midsummer.  The  ordi- 
nances require  the  teachers  to  maintain  discipline  over  the  scholars  both 
in  the  school  and  in  church,  on  the  street,  and  in  all  public  places,  but 
opinions  and  practices  differ  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher  out 
of  school.  '*  All  punishments  prejudicial  to  health  or  destructive  of  self- 
respect,  cursing,  abuse,  or  the  use  of  defamatoiy  words  referring  to  the 
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pftreots  or  relations  of  the  child,  or  to  his  misibrtiuieft  or  deformities,  are 
wholly  forbidden."  The  oourts  can  not  sentence  children  to  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  teacher,  but  may  refer  cases  to  him  to  be  punished 
as  he  may  deem  fit  Trespasses  in  forests,  fields,  Ac,  are  visited  upon 
the  parents. 

Sunday  schools  for  the  secular  instruction  of  adults,  which  were  at  one 
time  yery  numerous,  are  no  longer  met  with,  the  one  now  existing  at 
Fulda  being  merely  for  religious  instruction.  But  trade  »chool$  are  es- 
tablished in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  are  of  two  kinds,  one  for  apprentices  in  carpentry,  and 
the  other  for  those  in  other  business.  There  are  never  more  than  4*6 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  of  which  two  may  be  given  on  Sunday. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  latter  schools  includes  writing,  arithmetic, 
German,  geography,  natural  history,  geometry  as  applied  to  the  special 
wants  of  t|ie  trades,  and  dietetics.  The  carpenters'  schools  embrace  ge- 
ometry, drawing,  designing,  modeling,  and  other  practical  branches. 
There  are  annuiU  examinations.  Attendance  is  made  compulsory  except 
upon  those  already  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  the  general  depart- 
ment, fines  being  imposed  upon  the  msster  for  the  non-attendance  of  his 
apprentices,  and  certificates  are  required  of  each  year's  attendance  fi'om 
the  proper  teachers.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachen  of  other 
schools  or  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  the  expenses  are  de- 
fiayed  by  the  entrance  and  dismissal  fees,  and  sometimes  small  semi- 
annual tuition  fees,  paid  by  the  apprentices,  by  a  pmtion  of  the  profits 
from  the  sales  of  blank  contracts  of  apprenticeship  and  of  the  record 
books  for  traveling  journeymen,  by  fines,  interest  of  oertain  funds,  and 
an  appropriation  of  2,000  thalers  fit>m  the  State.  Each  trade  sdiool  is 
superintended  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  councilor,  the  burgomas- 
ter, a  clergyman,  the  inspector  of  the  public  buildings,  and  some  skOlful 
artisans,  who,  as  well  as  the  teachera,  are  appointed  by  the  provincial 
government  as  ultimate  authority.  The  special  school,  where  it  exists, 
is  diligently  attended  because  its  practical  benefit  is  evident,  but  the  gen- 
eral school  finds  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  indifference 
and  even  hostility  of  mssters  and  in  the  weariness  and  dissimilarity  of 
character  and  acquirements  on  the  part  of  the  apprentices^ 

6.  Teachers. 
^  The  rectorahips  attached  to  the  schools  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
are  to  be  noticed  as  peculiar,  being  the  remains  of  the  earlier  Latin 
schools.  The  rector  onlj^^  has  instruction  of  the  first  class,  and  also 
gives  preparatory  instruction  for  the  gymnasium,  but  usually  in  privato 
and  with  additional  compensation.  He  is  generally  obliged  to  assist  tha 
pastor  in  his  duties,  on  which  account  he  is  usually  a  candidate  for  tha 
ministry  and  has  received  a  university  education,  which  is  the  case  only 
with  the  principals  of  the  more  important  schools  in  the  large  cities  and 
with  many  of  the  real  school  teachers.  He  is  required  to  undergo  a 
special  examination,  conducted  by  a  board  of  gymnasial  teachers. 
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The  mass  of  the  teachers  reoeire  iheir  tnining  at  the  Teaehen^  /Sfimii-' 
nonet,  aud  are  many  of  them  themselves  the  sons  of  teachers.  There 
is  no  want  of  candidates  for  the  ofShe,  owing  to  the  limited  demand  Ibr 
talent  and  energy  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  to  the  content- 
ed, settled  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  small  expense  of  support  and  education  at  the 
seminariea  There  are  three  seminaries — ^two  eyangelioal,  at  Homberg 
and  Schluchtem,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  Fulda — ^which  are  all  purely  State 
institutions,  with  essentially  the  same  organization.  The  seminarists  re- 
ceive their  fitting  generally  at  various  private  preparatory  schools,  per- 
mitted for  that  purpose  by  government,  and  are  required  to  be  well 
grounded  in  the  catechism,  church  doctrines,  and  Bible  history,  in  the 
geography  of  Europe,  history,  arithmetic,  correct  reading,  and  the  rules 
of  grammar,  with  singing,  and  piano,  violin,  and  organ  playing.  The 
requisite  age  at  admission  is  sixteen  years,  and  the  course  continues 
three  years.  In  the  extent  of  instruction  and  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ment generally,  the  seminaries  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Prussia. 
After  a  closing  examination,  the  candidates  are  either  commissioned  ibr 
service  in  the  public  schools  or  engaged  as  tutors,  family  teachers,  &c, 
and  after  two  years  are  admitted  to  a  second  examination  which  deier^ 
mines  their  practical  fitness  and  ability.  Two  years  additional  service 
capacitates  them  for  a  permanent  settlement  by  the  government  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Fulda  seminary  is  fixed  at  twenty-four,  and  in 
the  other  two  amounts  to  about  sixty.  The  whole  expense  to  each  does 
not  exceed  25  thalers  ($18.60)  annually,  while  there  are  a  number  of 
stipendiaries  and  benefioiaries  in  each  institution.  The  amount  of  State 
appropriation  for  their  support  is  18,820  thalers  ($14^000.)  The  students 
bind  themselves  on  entrance,  to  two  years  service  in  the  common  schools, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  claim  of  the  State  for  indemnification 
ceases.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Homberg,  and  the  Resoue 
House  at  Schliichtern,  are  attached  to  the  seminaries  at  those  places.  In- 
struction is  given  to  the  student  to  some  extent  in  gardening,  silk  cul- 
ture, aud  the  management  of  bees. 

There  is  also  a  seminary  at  Gassel  for  the  training  of  Jewish  teaoherSi 
which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  all  the  Jewish  schools,  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, the  State  appropriating  nothing,  though  it  appoints  the  examining 
committee  of  the  seminary  and  locates  the  teachers,  and  the  schools  as 
respects  superintendence  are  in  the  same  position  as  other  schools.  The 
interest  taken  by  the  Jews  in  their  schools  is  very  remarkable. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teacher  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments occurs  in  regular  course  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  church 
office,  when  attached  to  the  teachership,  is  conferred  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  but  can  not  be  withheld  from  the  appointee  of  government 
except  for  satisfactory  reasons.  The  Catholic  teachers  are  located  with 
the  consent  of  the  Episcopal  chapter  at  Fulda.  But  few  parishes  possess 
the  right  of  presentation,  and  still  fewer  private  persons.  The  minimum 
saUu-y  of  the  common  school  teacher  is  fixed  at  100  thalers  ($74)  which 
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is  iDcreased  after  five  yean'  service  to  150  thalers.  In  Cassel  the  salaries 
range  torn  250  to  400  tbalers,  including  the  use  of  dweUing,  grounds^ 
Ac,  which  are  veiy  moderately  estimated.  These  salaries  consist  of  the 
income  arising  from  local  endowments  or  other  like  sources  generally  he- 
longing  to  the  school — of  the  rent  of  the  teachers'  dwellings  attached  to 
neariy  all  the  schools  in  the  country  and  smaller  dties,  usually  reckoned 
at  six  thalers  annually,  and  of  the  fields  and  gardens  often  going  with 
them — of  the  tuition  fees,  where  such  are  paid--of  fuel  from  the  State 
and  parish  forests— of  contributions  in  many  places  required  from  the 
families,  of  grain,  bread,  eggs,  Ac.,  which  are  brought  to  the  teacher — a 
share  in  the  rights  of  common  and  pasturage — and  appropriations  from 
the  **  country  school  fund,"  whose  income  amounted  at  last  reports 
to  17,449  thalers  and  has  since  been  much  enlarged,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries.  When  the  salary  from  these  sources 
falls  below  the  minimum  and  the  parish  fails  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
it  is  done  by  the  State. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  schools  of  Hesse-Gassel  are— « 
thorough  revision  of  the  school  ordinances,  establishing  uniformity  in  the 
relations  of  schools  to  the  parish,  the  church,  and  the  State,  avoiding  the 
present  one-sided  mistaken  religious  tendency,  and  satisfying  at  the  same 
time  the  love  of  the  people  for  instruction,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
church  and  State — ^a  certain  degree  of  capacity  for  school  management 
and  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  pastors,  who  indeed  by  virtue  of 
their  position  are  the  persons  most  suitable  for  the  immediate  inspection 
of  schools  in  the  country — ^and  a  deeper  interest  in  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  people  themselves,  which  is  now  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  parish  from  the  management  of  its  own  schools. 

The  literary  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  Hesse-Gassel  have  been  incon- 
siderable, though  this  is  no  standard  of  their  Bcientific  ability  or  culture. 
None  of  the  text-books  in  use  are  of  home  production.  Several  educa- 
tional journals  have  appeared  at  different  times — ^the  earliest  in  1808 — 
but  were  all  of  short  continuance.  Since  1857,  there  has  been  publish- 
ed the  *^  Schuhiachrichtm  fir  KurheMffn^^  a  modest  sheet  at  small  cost 
(10  silver  groschen,)  serving  as  a  means  of  communication  among  all  the 
teachers.    Many  teachers  are  active  contributors  to  foreign  journals. 

n.  PUBLIC  SOHOOLS  FOB  HIGHER  KDUCATION. 

1.  Tha  Real  Schoob. 
The  real  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  local  school  commit- 
tees and  their  support  is  obligatory  first  upon  the  cities  where  they  are 
located,  while  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  State 
gives  assistance  where  necessary.  The  teachers  are  not  regarded  as 
State  officers  and  therefore  have  no  claim  for  pensions  or  upon  the  Wid- 
ows' Fund ;  still,  when  a  teacher  is  incapable  of  further  service  and  his 
salaky,  after  deducting  that  of  his  assistant,  is  disproportionately  small,  a 
sufficient  appropriation  is  required  to  be  made  trom  the  school  treasury, 
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and  moreoTer  the  same  pension  is  paid  to  their  widows  as  to  the  widows 
of  preachers.  The  present  real  schools  hare  originated  since  1880,  but 
are  founded  in  no  general  plan  of  oi^ganization  and  differ  essentially  ac- 
cording to  special  local  wants  and  the  different  ideas  prevalent  at  the  date 
of  their  establishment  They  have  also  been  subjected  to  many  changes, 
the  most  substantial  of  which  was  attempted  in  1660  when  it  was  desir- 
ed to  make  of  them  a  kind  of  inferior  trade  school  giving  a  more  or  less 
thorough  training  preparatory  to  bu«nes8  and  providing  instruction  in 
the  modem  languages  to  those  desiring  it  But  this  arrangement  has 
been  found  almost  incapable  of  execution.  The  development  of  these 
schools  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  cities, 
excepting  Cassel,  is  able  to  maintain  a  completely  organized  institution 
of  the  kind,  and  that  the  gymnasiums  fully  satisfy  the  want  of  a  higher 
education ;  the  guild  system,  also,  still  existing  in  Hesse-Cassel,  with  its 
established  standard  of  ages  for  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  masters, 
prevents  school  attendance  beyond  the  fourteenth  year,  and  moreover  the 
completion  of  the  real  course  is  rewarded  with  no  special  privileges. 
These  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  the  funds  originally  belonging  to 
the  Latin  schools,  in  part  by  the  tuition  fees,  and  by  appropriations  from 
the  city  and  the  State,  The  State  appropriation  is  estimated  at  7,800 
thalera  The  tuition  varies  in  different  places  form  10  to  82  thalers,  and 
the  salaries  also  vary  very  much — ^fh>m  800  to  1,000  thalers.  The  schools 
of  the  provincial  capitals  are  largely  attended  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants;  besides  these  there  are  schools  at  Eschwege  and  Schmal- 
keld,  with  pro-gymnasiums  attached.  The  gymnasium  at  Rinteln  has 
two  real  classes  and  in  some  cities  the  rector  schools  have  a  single  real 
class  connected  with  them.  Those  at  Cassel  and  Hanau  are  the  most 
complete,  those  at  Eschwege  and  Fulda  are  neariy  equal  to  them,  while 
the  rest  are  inferior.  The  school  at  Hanau  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
first  founded  as  a  **  burgher  and  real  school*'  in  1818,  but  seems  not  to 
have  been  superior  to  an  ordinary  burgher  school  until  after  its  thorough 
reorganization  in  1889.  It  then  consisted  of  four  elementary  classes  for 
boys  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  three  middle  classes,  and  the  special  real 
school  with  three  classes,  closing  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1847  it  num- 
bered 890  pupils,  but  in  1851  its  organization  was  changed,  with  a  less 
number  of  classes,  a  restricted  course  of  study,  a  smaller  number  of 
teachers,  and  a  diminished  popularity.  The  establishment  of  the  school 
at  Cassel  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  its  educational 
system,  needing  now  but  a  higher  public  female  school  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  population.  It  was  opened  in  1848  with  nine  classes  and 
495  pupils,  with  a  library,  natural  history  collections,  kc  It  has  been 
managed  with  success,  and  notwithstanding  some  alterations  that  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  very  many,  injudicious,  it  in  1855  numbered  449  pupils 
in  eight  regular  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  includes — in  all  the  eight  classes,  relig- 
ion (8-4  hours  weekly,)  German  (8-10  hours,)  arithmetic  (4  hours,)  sing- 
ing (2  hours,)  writing,  in  classes  III.  to  YIL,  (2  hours,)  geography,  in 
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I II.  to  VL  (2  hours,)  French,  in  L  to  V.  (4-8  hours,)  drawing  and 
gymnastics,  in  L  to  IT.  (2-4  hours  each,)  geometry,  in  I.  to  IIL  (4 
hours,)  history  and  natural  history,  in  I.  and  11^  (2  hours  each.)  The 
first  class  is  in  two  dirisions,  technical  and  mercantile.  To  the  last  is 
given  instruction  in  English,  mercantile  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  cor- 
respondence, ftc — ^to  the  other,  stereometry,  chemistry,  Ac,  and  techni- 
cal drawing.  This  division,  however,  is  not  made  in  all  the  schools,  and 
in  regard  to  the  whole  course,  each  school  has  its  peculiarities.  In  many 
respects  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gymnasiums  than  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  between  which  classes  they  so  fluctuate  that  it  is  desirable 
that  there  were  more  fixed  and  uniform  regulations  controlling  them. 

Hie  teachers  have  generally  passed  one  year  at  the  university,  and 
except  in  special  cases  are  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  in  such 
departments  as  they  may  select,  before  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purposa  They  usually  serve  a  year  as  *^  practitioners "  previous  to 
final  settlement 

2.  Higher  FemaU  ScKooU, 
There  exists  but  one — at  Hanau — ^its  revenues  and  expenses  in  chai^ 
of  the  city,  its  general  arrangement,  teachers,  &c,  under  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  8tate  authorities  as  in  the  other  public  schools.  It  was  first 
opened  as  a  general  female  school,  but  in  1842  was  divided  into  two  dis* 
trict  schools,  a  burgher  and  a  higher  female  school,  the  latter  with  eight 
annual  classes  and  297  pupils.  Since  1850  the  classes  have  become  re- 
duced to  six,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  also  diminished.  It  is  de« 
signed  for  girls  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  course  extending 
from  the  sixth  year  till  confirmation,  and  embracing  religion,  Qerman^ 
French,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  and  needlework.  Private  schools  are  depended  upon  for  more 
advanced  instruction. 

3,  Private  Schools, 
The  number  of  private  tchooli  is  relatively  small,  their  places  being 
gradually  supplied  by  public  institutions.  Their  number  is  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  ordinance  placing  both  day  and  boarding  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities,  and  requiring  teachers  so  en- 
gaged, with  certain  exceptions,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  provin- 
cial government  and  to  undergo  an  examination  by  a  suitable  committee. 
Family  teachers  and  tutors  are  under  no  special  supervision,  though  it 
has  been  decided  that  when  the  children  of  more  that  two  fiunilies  are 
instructed  together,  it  constitutes  a  private  school  Many  of  the  regula- 
tions, however,  are  not  very  strictly  observed* 

nL  THB  OTHKASIUIIS. 

Respecting  this  branch  of  the  school  system  there  is  no  special  law, 
but  all  the  gymnasiums  are  State  institutions,  directed  and  supported  by 
the  State,  and  private  schools  can  not  carry  their  preparatory  instruction 
beyond  fitness  for  the  fourth  class.    Each  has  its  own  endowment  fiinds. 
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tnitSon  feeg,  a&d  appropriations  from  the  State,  the  latter  amountiog  to 
89,090  thalera  ($29,000.)  The  taitioD  fees  vary  in  the  different  gymna- 
sia from  four  to  sixteen  thalers  in  the  lowest  daas,  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  thalers  in  the  highest  The  expense  to  the  student  is  in 
many  cases  diminished  by  stipends,  tc  They  may  be  considered  as 
sectarian  in  character,  the  gymnasium  at  Fulda,  however,  being  more 
strictly  catholic  than  the  others  are  eyangelicsL 

The  gymnasiums  are  immediately  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
as  superintending  authority,  whose  referee  for  educational  and  school 
matters  is  an  officer  of  the  goyemment,  upon  whose  scientific  training, 
interest  in  and  acquaintance  with  the  school  system,  and  impartiality, 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools  depends.  The  immediate  management  of 
each  institution,  however,  rests  with  its  director. 

There  are  six  institutions  of  this  character,  at  Cassel,  Fulda,  Hanao, 
Hersfeld,  Marburg,  and  Binteln,  with  an  annual  attendance  during  the 
last  ten  years  ranging  from  750  to  1,200 ;  the  total  number  of  graduates 
during  that  time  was  1,194.  There  are  also  three  pro -gymnasiums  st 
Eschwege,  Schmalkeld,  and  Schliichtem,  with  three  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  having  the  same 
studie&  Their  organization  dates  from  1638  and  they  are  very  much 
like  the  similar  establishments  of  northern  Gkrmany  generally  and  those 
of  Prussia  espedally,  possessing  both  their  excellencies  and  defectiL 
They  differ  but  little  among  themselves,  the  course  of  study  continues 
nine  years,  from  the  age  of  nine  to  eighteen,  and  the  scholars  are  divided 
into  six  classes,  each  of  the  three  higher  cUsses  having  a  two  years 
course.  The  requisites  for  admission  are  ability  to  read  and  write  well 
in  both  (German  and  Roman  character,  fiimiliarity  with  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  history.  A  purely  department 
system  of  teaching  prevaila  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
weekly  is  81  in  the  three  higher  cUuwes,  80  in  the  fourth,  and  28-29  in 
the  two  lower — ^four  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  free,  as  in  all  schools.  All 
the  studies  are  obligatory,  with  the  exception  of  singing  and  drawing  in 
the  four  higher  classes,  and  Hebrew.  They  are  as  follows : — Qerman, 
8-4  hours;  Latin,  8-10  hours;  Greek,  in  the  four  higher  classes,  6 
hours;  French,  in  the  three  higher  classes,  2  hours;  Hebrew,  in  <he 
highest  class,  2  hours;  religion,  2  hours;  history,  except  the  lowest 
dasB,  2  hours;  geography  and  natural  history,  2-4. hours;  mathematics, 
4  hours ;  writing,  in  tho  three  lowest  classes,  2  hours ;  gymnastics,  2 
hours ;  singing,  1-2  hours ;  drawing,  2  hours.  Religious  services  in 
school  are  limited  to  a  single  hour's  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
though  instruction  is  begun  daily  in  each  dass  with  prayer,  under  the 
restriction  that  unordained  teaohers  oan  make  use  only  of  the  Lord's 
prayer.  The  attendance  of  the  scholars  at  church  is  generally  not  con- 
trolled. The  time  of  both  scholars  and  teachers  is  very  AiUy  occupied, 
as  in  the  three  higher  classes  from  four  to  five  hours  daily  are  spent  in  re- 
citation, translation^  and  other  exercises,  while  eadi  of  the  teachers  hss  to 
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correct  on  the  arerage  three  compoeitioDS  weekly.  Still  many  teachers 
give  private  instniction  to  scholars  of  their  gymnasium,  with  the  consent 
of  the  ministry.  The  private  study  and  occupations  of  the  students  re- 
ceive no  particular  supervision.  Every  gymnasium  has  its  library  for 
the  students,  sustained  by  the  general  school  fund  and  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  classification  and  ranking  of  the  scholars  is 
determined  at  the  close  af  each  year  upon  the  basis  of  the  teachers' 
lists  of  scholarship,  diligence,  and  conduct  The  first  has  the  most 
weight,  and  Greek,  Latin,  German,  mathematics,  and  history  have  more 
influence  upon  the  decision  than  the  other  departments. 

Discipline  extends  to  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  but  no  rigorous  strictness  is  attempted  and  therefore  discipline  is 
easily  maintained.  As  the  students  advance  the  need  of  punishment  di- 
minishes. Imprisonment  and  expulsion  can  be  inflicted  only  by  the  con- 
ference of  teachers.  The  events  of  each  day  are  recorded  in  the  class- 
books,  with  the  tasks  of  the  different  hours,  the  marks  of  credit  and 
demerit,  absences,  &c.  Prizes,  public  honors,  &c.,  are  not  conferred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Richter  medal  to  deserving  graduates  of  the 
Cassel  gymnasium. 

A  public  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  before 
Easter,  and  a  private  one  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  at  both  of 
which  certificates  are  given  to  all  the  students.  Certificates  are  also  given 
four  times  in  the  term  to  the  members  of  the  two  lower  classes,  and  twice 
in  the  term  to  the  next  higher  class.  The  completion  of  the  course  se- 
cures no  other  privileges  than  one  year  of  active  military  service  in  place 
of  three,  as  otherwise  prescribed,  and  admittance  to  the  university.  By 
fiur  the  most  of  the  graduates  devote  themselves  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  State  service. 

The  corps  of  instructors  in  all  the  gymnasiums  includes  48  teachers 
(with  the  six  directors)  and  ten  assistants,  besides  teachers  who  have 
been  commissioned  to  supply  temporary  wants,  and  "  practitioners,"  L  e. 
candidates  for  the  teachers*  office,  who  having  finished  their  university 
studies  and  passed  an  examination  are  now  spending  a  year  on  triaL 
This  examination  is  made  by  a  special  committee  at  Marburg,  and  it  is 
required  that  the  candidate  shall  evidence  a  scientific  training  either  in  a 
philological  and  historical  or  in  a  mathematical  and  physical  direction. 
At  the  close  of  the  probationary  year  a  practical  examination  is  held,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  pedagogical  abilities  of  the  applicant,  and  conducted 
by  three  directors  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  forming  the  *^  Higher 
School  Committee  for  the  affairs  of  the  gymnasiums.**  They  have  also 
to  advise  upon  matters  relating  to  the  gymnasiums  generally  and  to  re- 
port regarding  them  to  the  ministry,  and  they  therefore  form  in  a  certain 
degree  a  special  council  upon  gymnasial  matters,  attached  to  the  ministry. 

The  final  location  of  the  teacher  does  not  occur  on  the  average  earlier 
than  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  made  by  the  sovereign,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  the  directors  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  their  teachers.    The  salaries  are  moderate.    The  directors  re- 
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ceiTe  from  800  to  1,200  thalers,  the  other  principal  teachers  from  500  to 
800  thalers,  and  the  assistants  from  800  to  400  thalers.  There  is  no  in- 
crease of  salary  with  age,  nor  addition  in  case  of  want,  nor  immanities 
of  any  kind.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  of  the  younger 
teachers  accept  positions  in  other  States,  and  the  more  credit  is  due  the 
settled  teachers  for  their  ability  and  self-sacrificing  faithfulness. 

ir.  orphjln  houses;  rxscxji  iKsnTunoirSy  etc. 

Among  the  many  ordinances  which  show  the  care  of  the  State  for  the 
destitute  is  one  that  provides  for  every  poor  orphan  child — and  the  same 
holds  good  for  the  poor  children  of  imprisoned  criminals — that  the  expense 
of  his  instruction  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  State,  the  parish,  and 
the  church,  while  many  amercements  and  fines  that  would  otherwise  go 
into  the  treasury  are  applied  to  the  reformed  orphan  house  at  Cassel. 
This  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  province,  having  been 
founded  in  1690,  and  is  now  well  endowed  and  provided  with  new  and 
spacious  buildings,  grounds,  ftc.  It  provides  fbr  about  800  children,  of 
whom  the  boys  only  are  in  the  institution  buildings,  the  girls  being  cared 
for  in  private  families.  The  children  are  retained  until  confirmation, 
when  the  boys  are  apprenticed  and  the  girls  receive  a  gift  of  three  tha- 
lers, a  Bible,  and  a  hymn-book.  Two  principal  teachers  and  two  assist- 
ants are  engaged  in  instruction,  which  reaches  the  grade  of  a  somewhat 
superior  common  school  The  children  are  also  trained  in  the  various 
duties  of  a  house  and  garden,  in  basket  making,  straw  braiding,  Ac.,  and 
there  is  a  printing  office  attached  to  the  establishment  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  its  income.  It  is  controlled  by  a  committee,  who  are  imme- 
diately under  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  while  other  orphan  houses  are 
under  the  provincial  governments.  The  Lutheran  orphan  house  at  Cas- 
sel was  founded  in  1762,  and  now  provides  for  forty  children,  all  within 
the  building,  and  cared  for  substantially  as  in  the  Reformed  institution. 
Pupils  that  have  left  the  house  are  also  supported  during  their  appren- 
ticeship. A  Jewish  orphan  house  was  founded  at  Cassel  in  1856,  with 
fourteen  children  who  receive  instruction  in  the  parish  school.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  labor.  It  is  proposed  to  increase. mate- 
rially its  resources  as  well  as  extend  its  accommodations  and  aims.  There 
is  also  an  orphan  house  at  Hanau  with  a  very  considerable  income  which 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  orphans,  and  especially,  of  morally  neglected 
children.  The  system  of  institutional  training  is  strongly  adhered  to  and 
only  such  children  as  would  have  a  dangerous  influence  upon  others,  are 
removed  and  placed  in  the  rescue  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  numbers  about  seventy  children,  with  four  teachers,  a  printing 
press  and  book-store  with  special  privileges,  &c.  Of  the  orphan  house 
at  Marburg  and  the  Catholic  institution  at  Fulda  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

There  are  three  rescue  houses^  the  oldest  of  which  was  established  in 
Cassel  in  1884  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  condition  of  the  Poor  **  of  the  city  of  Cassel.  It  is  intended 
only  for  boys,  and  the  institution  maintains  an  intercourse  and  interest 
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in  its  pupils  after  they  have  left  it,  and  throuf h  life — ^with  teiy  benefit 
ctal  results.  The  one  at  Renshans  was  opened  in  1844,  and  has  eight 
buildings,  with  land,  Ac,  about  120  children,  a  book  printing-office,  a 
book*bindery,  &c  The  expenses  of  eadi  child  are  from  50  to  60  thalers. 
The  third  is  at  Ruth,  near  Sehliichtem,  with  about  forty  children.  It  is 
very  simply  but  excellently  oondacted.  All  these  institutions  make  re- 
ports at  stated  times. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inttitution  at  Hombcrg  was  established  in  1888, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary  and  now 
numbers  twenty-six  pupils.  There  are  two  teachers  with  salaries  of 
500  thalers  each,  and  also  a  female  teacher.  The  State  appropriation 
amounts  to  2,800  thalers,  and  all  poor  pupils  are  instructed  free  of  ex- 
pense. Arrangements  are  making  to  so  extend  the  establishment  as  to 
be  able  to  educate  all  Ihe  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  flie  duchy. 

There  is  as  yet  no  institution  for  the  blind.  An  establishment  has  been 
eommenced  for  the  training  of  imbecile  childrea  Inftnt  schools,  or 
rather  guardian  institutions,  exist  only  in  the  larger  cities,  where  there 
are  also  special  hospitals  for  children.  These  are  all  supported  princi- 
pally by  charitable  contributions  and  appropriations  from  the  parishes. 
Great  liberality  is  everywhere  manifested  for  the  good  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  their  education  is  considered  of  no  less  importance  than 
that  of  the  more  wealthy.  In  Cassel,  for  example,  with  a  population  of 
88,500,  there  are  nine  schools  for  the  poor,  with  1,700  children,  who  re* 
ceive  not  only  free  instruction,  but  also  for  the  most  part,  books,  writing 
and  drawing  materials,  and  linen  and  thread  for  their  work,  besides 
assistanoe  in  many  other  fomuL 


IV.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  DUCHY  OP  BRUNSWICK, 


PBSinnNART  RB1CABK& 

The  Bught  or  Brukswick,  situited  in  north-western  Qermany,  at 
ranking  twelfth  among  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  consists  of  three 
birger  and  six  smaller  distmct  portions,  comprising  an  area  of  1,525  8<}. 
m.,  and  divided  politically  into  the  circles,  or  districts^  of  Brunswick, 
Wolfenbuttel,  Hehnstadt,  Qandershekn,  Holzminden  and  Blankenburg. 
Its  capital  is  Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  42,209.  The  entire  popu- 
lation in  1868  was  281,708,  of  whom  276,922  were  Lutherans,  998  Re- 
formed, 2,688  Catholics,  1,061  Jews,  and  99  of  other  sects.  The  goreriH 
ment  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  Duke  being  head  of  the  State,  restricted 
by  the  legislature,  which  is  composed  of  the  upper  and  lower  chambers, 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective,  and  meeting  every  three  years. 
The  revenues  for  1861-8  amounted  to  $8,687,420— public  debt  $8,826,896. 
Total  army  force  during  peace  2,476,  m  time  of  war  5,859. — (The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  an  area  of  1,806  sq.  m.,— population  in  1860, 174,620 
— ordinary  revenue  in  1868  $384,115,  military  account  and  receipts 
$8,222,991— number  of  soldiers  furnished,  up  to  Dec,  1868, 14,997  three 
years*  men,  and  5,21 6  for  shorter  periods  Three-sevenths  of  the  territory 
is  under  cultivation.) 

The  surface  of  the  duchy  is  mostly  mountainous,  but  with  level  tracts 
of  considerable  extent  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  and  is  carried 
on  with  intelligence  and  energy,  nesrly  one-half  of  the  territory  being 
under  cultivation,  while  one-third  is  in  forest  and  many  are  employed  in 
the  cutting  and  preparation  of  timber.  Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  especially  of  sheep.  The  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  people  are  personal  oourage  and  aa  open,  unsuspecting  nature ;  they 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  situated  of  all  the  Germans  in  the  point  of 
comfort  and  village  economy,  and  on  the  whole  this  little  State  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  Europe,  in  every  department  of  administration.* 

HI8T0BT  or  80U00L8  AliD  SCHOOL  LBGCSLATIOK. 

While  yet  darkness  brooded  over  northern  Germany,  and  only  in  the 
cloisters  and  rising  cities  was  there  a  gleam  of  light  to  give  promise  of  the 
coming  day,  Gandersheim  gained  to  Brunswick  its  first  fiterary  fame  as  the 
residence  of  the  poetess  Roswitha,  the  nun;  and  as  early  as  in  the 
twelfth  century  Gerold  became  widely  known  as  rector  of  the  school  at 

*  i.  H.  C.  Schmidt,  In  Sdimhrs  «  EncydopSdle." 
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St  Blaizc.  The  progress  of  enlightenment,  which  was  at  all  times  eri* 
dent  within  the  territory  of  the  present  duchj,  the  weight  of  evidence 
shows  to  hare  been  independent  of  foreign  aid ;  in  later  periods  it  was 
especially  marked  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  position  which  the  capital  early  assumed  in  the  Hanseatic  League. 
But  the  cloister  schools  ceased  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  citizens.  They 
therefore  petitioned  Pope  John  XXIIL,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of 
founding  the  two  schools  of  St  Martin  and  St  Catherine.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  gave  rise  to  angry  contentions  between  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  civilians.  The  former  were  unwilling  to  surrender  so  fertile 
a  source  of  advantage  as  instruction  had  hitherto  been  to  them ;  but  the 
latter  had  become  well  cognizant  that  the  immediate  future  would  require 
of  the  citizens  what  the  cloister  schools  neither  could  nor  would  supply. 
Finally,  Duke  Bemhard  interfered  and  reconciled  the  parties.  The  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  made  in  1420,  specified  that  in  these  schools  instruction 
should  be  given  to  children  and  youth  in  the  languages  (grammaticalia) 
and  principal  arts.  Mention  is  also  made  of  *'  writing  schools,"  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  taught  but  to  write,  and  to  read  the  alphabet  and  Ger- 
man books  and  manuscript  From  these  germs  the  school  system  of  the 
city  was  now  rapidly  developed  so  that  many  foreign  cities  took  pattern 
therefrom,  and  Bugenhagen,  in  1528,  was  enabled  to  say,  *^Here,  in 
Brunswick,  it  is  considered,  by  the  Honorable  Council  and  by  the  entire 
community,  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  maintain  good  schools,  and 
for  that  end  to  pay  ibr  the  service  of  faithful  and  honest  masters  and  as- 
sistants." Of  the  other  sources  of  civilization,  prior  to  the  Reformatk>n, 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  renowned  ^*  Schulpforta,"  an  institution  for 
instruction,  fbunded  in  1187  by  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Walkenried. 
With  the  Reformation,  the  broad  light  of  day  at  last  broke  upon  Bruns- 
wick as  respects  education  and  enlightenment  In  1628,  Bugenhagen 
accomplished  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  the  capital.  We 
have  already  remarked  in  what  condition  be  found  the  schools.  He  now 
gave  them  such  an  organization  as  Luther,  in  reply  to  Melancthon,  had 
outlined  in  his  "  Unterricht  der  Visitatoren."  The  reformation  was  ex- 
tended by  Duke  Julius  through  the  entire  territory,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  in  1569,  there  appeared  a  church  ordinance,  which  also  in- 
cluded regulations  for  the  schools,  according  throughout  with  the  views 
of  Luther  and  Bugenhagen,  and  the  root-stock  of  the  school  system  that 
to-day  exists  in  Brunswick.  This  ordinance  provided  that  wherever  there 
had  hitherto  been  sacristies  there  should  now  be  Qerman  schools  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them.  From  this  germ  the  "  Public  School " 
has  developed  itself  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  times.  Reading, 
writing,  the  catechism,  and  sacred  music  were  for  a  long  time  the  stand- 
ard subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  teachers  were  required  to  be  ^'persons 
fitted  for  the  office,  who  had  undergone  a  previous  examination.''  Duke 
Augustus  added  an  element  of  great  strength  to  the  system,  in  1 044,  by 
establishing  a  consistory,  before  which  all  matters  relating  to  churches 
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ftnd  schools  should  be  brought,  and  by  whom  both  churches  and  schools 
should  be  firequently  yisited.  He  also  issued,  in  1651,  an  ordinance  con* 
taining  strict  regulations  respecting  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  was 
printed  at  Wolfenbiittcl,  in  1657.  Yet  all  these  measures  were  not  effec- 
tual in  bringing  into  operation  a  system  of  country  schools;  it  was  es- 
pecially the  schools  of  the  cities  that  were  undergoing  gradual  deyelop- 
ment.  Finally,  Charles  I.,  young  and  energetic,  gained  the  throne  and 
showed  his  desire  and  ability  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  country 
schools,  by  the  ''Ordinance  respecting  Schools  in  the  Country,^*  of  Sept, 
1758,  in  which,  alter  an  admirable  preamble,  there  follow  five  chapters 
upon  "Scholars,"  " Schoolmasters,"  " Preachers,"  "their  Superintend- 
ents," and  "  the  Magistracy."  And  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  might 
be  no  want  of  teachers,  he  founded  in  Oct,  1753,  a  Teachers*  Seminary 
at  WolfenbiJttel. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Brunswick  public  school  is  a  daughter 
of  the  church ;  and  legislation  had  never  conceived  of  any  other  relation. 
But  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  (1780-1806,)  in6uenced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  Prussia,  favored  other  views. 
The  schools  should  be  separated  from  the  church  and  placed  under  m 
"  School  Directory,"  consisting  of  Campe,  Trapp  and  Sture.  This  plan  of 
the  Duke  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  opposition  of  the  consistory 
and  chambers.  Omitting  the  period  during  which  the  country  and  its 
schools  groaned  under  French  despotism,  we  pass  immediately  to  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  premising  only  that  the  existing  system  . 
rests  mainly — ^first,  upon  the  ordinance  of  1753,  so  far  as  not  superseded 
by  subsequent  laws; — secondly,  upon  the  law  of  April,  1840,  in  relation 
to  school  attendance  and  school  order  in  the  country  parishes ; — thirdly, 
upon  the  proclamation  of  the  consistory  of  Nov.,  1840,  which,  together 
with  the  first-mentioned  law,  provided  for  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
schools; — and  fourthly,  upon  the  parish  school  law  of  Dec,  1851,  which 
regulated  the  external  relations  of  the  schools. 

I.     FBIUART  8CHOOI& 

The  Public  Schools  include  both  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  parish 
schools  in  city  and  country,  and  all  institutions  related  to  them.  For 
Catholic  churches  and  schools,  the  State  does  nothing  directly ;  they  be- 
long to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim.  The  Jews  also  provide 
liberally  for  their  own  schools,  which  are  all  purely  private  institutions. 
Every  Evangelical  parish  is  obliged  to  have  a  parish  school,  which  is  open 
to  children  of  all  denominations,  and  is  supported  by  the  parish  in  which 
it  is  situated.  If  the  requisite  amount  can  not  be  raised  from  the  tuition 
fees,  (which  vary  in  the  cities  and  Tillages,  but  in  the  country  are  one 
thaler  (74  cents)  annually  per  child,  of  whatever  age,)  the  deficiency  is 
contributed  from  the  parish  treasury,  as  well  as  what  is  required  for  the 
tuition  of  the  children  of  tlie  poor.  The  teacher's  salary  id  defrayed 
from  the  same  source.  Many  parishes  receive  assistance  from  the  "  clois- 
ter and  education  fund,"  which  originated  from  the  estates  of  the  con- 
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Tents  and  religious  foundations  secularised  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  institutions  oi 
instruction. 

There  are  in  the  country  parishes  (in  1856)  406  teacherships,  with  a 
total  income  of  78,118  thalers,  ($57, 800 J  exclusive  of  house-rent  fur- 
nished free  to  the  teachers.  Of  this  amount,  41,571  th.  are  derived  from 
the  school  endowments,  (including  lands,  invested  funds,  perquisites^  &c) 
— ^29,832  th.  tuition  fees — 2,908  th.  appropriated  hy  the  parishes — and 
8,805  th.  from  the  cloister  and  education  fund.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1855  was  88,022.  The  usual  amount  of  salary  in  districts  containing 
250  inhabitants  and  over,  is  at  least  150  th.,  ($111) — ^in  smaller  districts,  at 
least  140  th.,  (previous  to  February  of  the  present  year,  120  th.)  Two- 
fifths  of  the  salaries  range  from  120  th.  to  150  th.,  another  two-fifths  from 
150  th.  to  250  th.  65  teachers  receive  250-850  th.,  and  ten  receive  850- 
500  th.  In  the  twelve  cities  and  three  boroughs  there  are  86  schools  with 
188  male  and  42  female  teachers,  who  receive  a  total  salary  of  42,758  th., 
($81,650,)  to  which  the  tuition  fees  contribute  18,889  th.,  the  cloister  and 
education  fund  9,600  th.,  and  the  city  and  other  treasuries  the  remainder. 
The  number  of  scholars  is  1 1,288.  The  usual  salary  of  a  city  teacher  is 
150  th.,  or  175  th.  without  house>rent.  The  city  teachers  are  regularly 
graduated,  those  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  being  divided  into  six  classes, 
the  five  higher  classes  consisting  of  five  teachers  each,  the  salaries  being 
200,  250,  800,  850,  400,  and  450  th.  respectively.  Thirty  thalers  are 
'  added  in  commutation  of  house-rent  Teachers  are  allowed  to  engage  in 
other  occupations  with  the  consent  of  the  consistory. 

Children  enter  school  on  completing  the  fifth  year,  at  Easter  or  Mich- 
aelmas, and  remain  until  confirmation,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The 
vacations  established  by  law  are  one  of  a  week  at  Christmas,  a  week  at 
Easter,  and  three  days  at  Ascension  day.  There  are  also  five  weeks  of 
vacation  during  the  summer  term,  which  are  distributed  during  harvest 
and  autumn  according  to  the  season.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons are  also  free. 

School  Svperintendence, — There  is  required  to  be  a  committee  in  con- 
nection with  every  school,  consisting  in  the  country  parishes  of  the 
chairman  and  one  member  of  the  church  committee,  the  chief  official  of 
the  parish,  and  a  member  of  the  parish  council,  who  must  all  be  of  the 
same  sect.  The  teacher  of  the  school  (the  oldest  where  there  are  several) 
should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  as  advising  member,  and 
may  be  constituted  a  voting  member  by  the  consistory.  In  the  cities  the 
committee  consists  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  highest  ecclesiastic,  a 
member  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  church  association,  (formed  of  the 
church  committees  of  the  different  parishes,)  or  of  the  church  committee 
if  there  be  but  a  single  parish,  the  school  director,  and  wherever  the  in- 
ternal aroingcment  of  any  school  is  concerned,  the  head  teacher  of  that 
school.  This  school  committee  is  a  creation  of  the  law  of  Dec,  1851,  and 
has  already  effected  many  beneficial  results.    Besides  paying  general  at- 
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lentioii  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  it  devolves  upon  them  to  tran- 
sact all  its  outside  business;  they  have  the  management  of  the  school 
property,  under  the  direction  of  the  consistory ;  they  prepare  the  annual 
estimate  of  income  and  expenses,  effect  the  appropriation  by  the  parish 
court  of  tlie  items  of  the  estimate,  and  have  control  of  the  school  treasury 
accounts,  inasmuch  as  the  accounts  are  presented  first  of  all  to  them  for 
revision.  It  is  their  duty  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, to  reconcile  the  differences  of  teachers  and  parents,  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  respecting  the  admission  of  scholars  not  entitled  to  it,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  rates  of  tuition,  to  decide  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  gross  offenses,  or  the  final  expulsion  of  scholars,  to  conduct 
school  ceremonies,  to  be  present  at  public  examinations,  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  school  inspector  or  the  consistory  respecting  instruction  and 
all  other  school  matters,  and  at  their  request  to  make  reports  and  give 
advice. 

The  immediate  superintendent  of  every  oountry  school  is  the  local 
preacher.  The  city  and  burgher  schools  are  generally  under  a  director 
appointed  by  the  ministry  on  the  nomination  of  the  consistory.  The 
other  schools  of  the  duchy  are  distributed  into  twenty-eight  inspection 
districts,  each  under  a  school  inspector  appointed  in  the  same  way,  usu- 
ally an  ordained  minister,  who  receives  a  suitable  compensation  from  the 
cloister  fund.  These  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  directors,  have  the  es- 
pecial control  of  the  internal  management  of  the  schools,  and  are  also 
particularly  required  to  call  meetings  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  their 
districts.  Finally,  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbiittel  is  at  the  head  of  the 
school  government  Since  1851  there  has  also  been  established  at  the 
same  place  a  consistorial  council,  to  which  school  matters  should  be  re- 
ferred. The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  parish  schools  is  fixed  by 
this  consistory,  and  they  have  also  the  decision  respecting  the  location, 
transference,  dismissal,  and  pensioning  of  teachers,  the  imposing  bonds 
upon  newly  appointed  teachers,  and  the  care  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  schools. 

Internal  Arrangement  qf  the  SehooU, — ^In  the  earlier  times,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  was  marked  by  very  decided  characteristics,  to  which 
the  university  of  Helmstedt  especially  contributed.  Later,  the  peculiar 
geographical  position  of  the  territory  brought  into  action  numerous  ex- 
ternal influences,  so  that  the  specific  character  of  the  schools  became 
gradually  less  marked.  The  philanthropic  notions  that  flowed  in,  were 
not  however  powerful  enough  to  remove  altogether  the  old,  solid  founda- 
tion, and  though  the  public  schools  could  not  wholly  exclude  the  preva- 
lent pedagogical  ideas  of  modem  times,  yet  they  did  not  so  far  accept 
them  as  to  thereby  wholly  lose  their  former  features.  This  conservative 
element  may  be  ascribed,  doubtless,  to  the  close  connection  between  the 
schools  and  the  church.  The  influence  which  the  more  enlightened  ped- 
agogical ideas  of  modem  times  have  exerted  upon  the  schools,  is  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  Junker  and  of  Bischo£    The  school  system  of  Bmnswick 
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is,  in  troth,  rooted  in  ecclesiastical  soil,  but  in  later  years  it  inclines  de- 
cidedly towards  a  more  rational  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  city  schools  hare,  as  circumstances  may  require,  male  and  female 
departments,  and  also  schools  in  which  tnition  is  free.  The  number 
of  the  classes  raries.  As  an  example  of  classification  and  of  the  course 
of  study,  we  give  a  brief  description  of  the  schools  of  Sch5ningen,  a  city 
of  3,900  inhabitants.  The  male  and  female  schools  are  each  divided  into 
four  classes,  with  an  elementary  class  which  includes  all  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  This  elementary  class,  numbering  124  pupils, 
receives  24  hours  weekly  instruction  in  religion,  reading  and  writing, 
ciphering,  exercises  in  spelling  and  grammar,  lessons  in  thinking  and 
needle-work.  In  the  male  department,  with  215  pupils,  the  lower  class 
of  62  boys  is  taught,  24  hours  weekly,  in  religion,  German,  ciphering, 
singing  and  thinking — while  the  course  for  the  highest  dass  of  88  pupils 
requires  82  hours,  and  is  extended  to  include  religion,  Bible  reading,  re- 
ligious history,  German,  history,  geography,  physical  science,  abstract 
arithmetic,  ciphering,  writing,  singing  and  drawing.  Instruction  is  given 
to  the  second  and  third  classes  in  geometry  and  natural  history.  In  the 
female  department,  numbering  282  pupils,  the  lowest  class  (78  pupils) 
receives  26  hours  instruction  in  religion,  German,  ciphering,  writing,  &- 
miliar  science,  singing  and  needle-work — the  higher  class  (41  pupils,  SI 
hours,)  the  same  subjects  as  the  higher  class  in  the  male  department, 
with  the  exception  of  reli^ous  history  and  abstract  arithmetic,  and  the 
addition  of  needle-work.  There  are  also  **  associate  classes,"  so-called, 
attached  to  the  higher  class,  for  instruction  in  the  male  school  in  Latin, 
French,  German,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  in  the  female  school  in 
German,  mythology,  religious  history  and  needle-work.  In  the  free 
school,  28  hours  are  given  to  religion,  Bible  reading,  German,  ciphering, 
familiar  science,  writing,  singing  and  needle-work — in  the  two  lower  di- 
visions, religion,  Bible  history,  exercises  in  thinking,  ciphering,  reading 
and  writing.    All  city  schools  are  organized  in  a  similar  manner. 

Village  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  divided  into  three 
classes ;  where  there  are  two  teachers,  the  first  teacher  has  charge  of  the 
upper  class,  the  second  teacher  the  two  lower.  Formerly,  in  places  of 
sufficient  population  for  two  schools,  the  sexes  were  separated ;  but  this 
arrangement  is  now  wholly  obsolete.  The  number  of  hours  given  to  in- 
struction are  as  follows :  in  schools  with  a  single  teacher  and  less  than  60 
scholars,  during  the  winter  term  and  first  summer  quarter,  26  hours,  and 
in  the  second  summer  qtiarter,  22  hours.  In  these  schools  the  exercises 
are  the  most  difficult,  as  all  the  classes  are  under  instruction  and  care  at 
the  same  time.  Where  there  are  between  60  and  160  scholars,  the 
hours  are  82,  28  and  24  in  the  winter  term  and  two  summer  quarters 
respectively — in  schools  of  more  than  160  scholars  but  still  under  one 
teacher,  86,  86  and  82.  In  these  schools  only  the  higher  and  two  lower 
classes  are  present  in  turn.  In  schools  under  two  teachers,  the  upper 
class  is  taught  28,  26  and  22  hours,  the  middle  class  16, 15  and  12  hours, 
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ftnd  the  lower  class  12, 11  and  10  hour&  The  studies  are  as  follows :  in 
the  lower  class,  instruction  in  intuition,  **  which  gives  a  scientific  prepa- 
ration and  foundation  for  subsequent  instruction  in  language  and  religion, 
as  well  as  in  familiar  science  \"  reading,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  phonic 
(lautir)  method ;  writing,  figure  drawing,  numbers,  and  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic;  in  the  middle  class,  elementary  instruction  in  religion, 
founded  upon  Bible  stories,  exercises  in  thinking  and  expression,  famil- 
iar science,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and  singing; 
in  the  upper  class,  religious  instruction,  with  the  aid  of  the  catechism, 
Bible  knowledge,  religious  history,  language,  familiar  science,  knowledge 
of  their  native  land,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writing  and 
singing.    The  text-books  used  are  very  various. 

Teaeh^n, — The  teachers  receive  their  training  principally  at  the  Semi- 
naries of  Wolfenbtittel  and  Brunswick,  and  the  preparatory  schools  at- 
tached to  them.  The  institution  at  Wolfenbtittel  has  a  director,  inspec- 
tor, five  assistants,  and  18  **  seminarists  *' — at  Brunswick,  a  director, 
three  assistants,  and  10  seminarists.  The  directors  are  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  city  schools,  in  which  also  the  seminarists  are  engaged  as 
teachers.  The  latter  do  not  receive  instruction,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
seminary,  but  are  called  together  in  conference  from  time  to  time  by  the 
director.  They  receive  their  lodging,  board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  attend- 
eance,  Ac.,  free,  and  also  annual  stipends  of  86  thalers  at  Brunswick,  and 
of  24-  60  thalers  at  WolfenbutteL  In  the  preparatory  school  at  the  latter 
place  there  are  45  **  Preparandists,*'  who  are  instructed  by  the  teachers 
of  the  seminary  through  a  three  years*  course.  The  plan  of  study  in- 
cludes religion,  Bible  instruction,  catechetical  exercises,  geography,  his- 
tory, German,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  mathematics,  science  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  penmanship,  theory  of  music,  singing,  playing  on 
the  violin,  (formerly  the  organ,)  drawing  and  horticulture.  The  so-called 
** aspirants**  receive  their  fitting  for  the  preparatory  school  at  the  real 
school,  L  e.,  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  burgher  school. 
Stipends  are  annually  apportioned  to  both  aspirants  and  preparandists ; 
still  the  expense  of  preparation  is  very  high,  and  within  late  years  the 
number  of  students  has  greatly  diminished.  In  the  Harz-town  of 
Blankenburg  there  is  also  a  small  preparatory  school  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  with  four  studenta 

Pro/eaicnal  Imprtnement  of  Teaehen. — ^The  most  effectual  incitement 
to  farther  improvement  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  corps 
of  Brunswick  teachers,  with  whom  a  living,  energetic  spirit  has  always 
been  a  distinguishing  trait  Additional  motive  is  found  in  the  "  account 
book,**  which,  since  1854,  every  teacher  has  been  obliged  to  keep,  making 
careful  entry  every  month  of  aU  that  has  been  studied  in  the  school  and 
committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars.  This  book  accompanies  the  re- 
port made  by  the  teachers  at  Easter  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  even 
without  this  would  be  a  powerful  incentive.  The  official  conferences  of 
teachers,  recommended  by  the  inspectors,  and  usually  held  at  Easter  and 
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If  ichseliDas,  also  prore  a  ralaable  means  of  improyemeni  The  inspector 
selects  certain  topics,  safficiently  long  before  holding  the  meeting,  and 
appoints  teachers  to  report  upon  them.  These  teachers  express  their 
yiews  before  the  conference,  which  are  then  freelj  discussed  under  the 
lead  of  the  inspector,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  higher  authorities.  The  conference  is  always 
opened  and  dosed  with  singing  and  prayer;  to  defray  the  expenses,  the 
teachers  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  school  money.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  almost  everywhere,  in  city  and  country,  volun- 
tary conferences,  meeting  usually  every  month  and  organized  like  the 
official  ones ;  the  most  important  one  is  that  of  the  city  teachers  of 
Brunswick,  who  have  also  gathered  a  considerable  library.  Teachers* 
reading  societies  are  usually  connected  with  the  conferences,  but  also  ex- 
ist here  and  there  independently.  The  most  influential  institution,*  how- 
ever, for  the  instruction  and  closer  union  of  teachers,  is  the  ^  General 
Teachers*  Association,'*  organized  in  1849,  and  meeting  semi-annually  at 
Easter  and  MicfasDimas.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  five  members, 
and  its  endeavor  is  to  form  small  conference  districts  throughout  the 
country,  of  which  the  Association  is  at  once  the  root  and  the  fruit. 

Examination  for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher  is  made  before  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  member  of  the  consistory,  a  seminary  director, 
and  the  necessary  department  professors.  The  appointment  of  the 
teacher  is  made  by  the  government  on  nomination  of  the  consistory,  pre- 
ceded by  the  communication  of  the  nomination  to  the  committee  of  the 
parish.  If  objections  are  made,  they  are  duly  referred.  Of  the  teacher- 
ships,  278  are  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  65  belong  to  preachers  and 
parishes,  22  to  preachers  alone,  5  to  parishes  alone,  and  41  to  private 
persons.  The  suspension  of  a  teacher,  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  deprives 
him  of  office  and  not  of  salary,  but  he  must  bear  the  expense  of  a  substi- 
tute. A  teacher  can  also  be  removed  by  the  government  to  a  place  of 
punishment,  on  motion  of  the  consistory,  but  his  salary  can  not  be  re- 
duced beyond  one-tenth  at  the  most  Fines  may  be  imposed  by  the  con- 
sistory to  the  amount  of  twenty  thalers.  The  pensioning  of  teachers  is 
done  at  the  will  of  government  upon  their  own  petition,  or  that  of  the 
school  committee  and  consistory.  In  the  city  parishes,  the  pension  is 
computed  according  to  the  law  of  Oct,  1882,  and  is  paid  by  the  city  par* 
ish ;  it  can  not  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  previous  salary,  and  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  time  of  service,  only  those  years  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count which  have  been  spent  in  teaching  in  that  particular  parish.  In 
the  country  parishes,  the  new  teacher  receives  a  salary  of  120  thalers, 
exclusive  of  rent,  during  the  life  of  the  former  teacher,  to  whom  the  sur- 
plus of  the  revenues  of  the  office  goes  as  pension.  The  pension  must, 
however,  amount  at  least  to  what  it  would  be  were  it  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-mentioned  law  upon  a  salary  of  120-150  thalers, 
according  to  the  time  which  the  pensioner  has  spent  in  teaching  since 
his  appointment    Should  the  surplus  be  less  than  this,  the  deficiency  is 
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supplied  firom  the  parish  treasuiy  if  the  time  of  serTice,  which  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  calculation,  was  spent  entirely  in  the  parish.  Otherwise, 
the  parish  only  pays  the  amoant  proportioned  to  the  time  actually  spent 
in  the  parish,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  from  the  cloister  and  education 
ftind.  By  the  laws  of  Sept,  1848  and  July,  1868,  all  teachers  have  a 
claim,  through  the  liberality  of  the  government,  upon  the  "  Civil  Officers', 
Widows'  and  Orphans*  Fund."  The  annual  contribution  of  the  teacher 
to  this  Aind  amounts  to  8  per  cent — the  widows'  pension  to  16  per  cent 
of  his  salary.  Sometimes,  also,  needy  teachers  are  allowed  upon 
petition  a  pension  from  the  cloister  and  education  ftind.  There  $ho 
exists  a  noble  endowment,  with  a  capital  of  86,000  thalers,  under  the 
management  of  the  consistory,  for  the  support  of  poor  country  school 
teachers  and  their  widows,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  chief  recorder 
W&terling  of  Wolfenbuttel,  in  1822.  The  annual  assistance  given  to  any 
one  person  from  this  fund  can  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thalers,  nor  to 
more  than  thirty.  In  1862,  the  managing  committee  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  made  a  contract  with  the  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Aachen 
and  Munich,  by  which  a  kind  of  dividend  is  paid  upon  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  effected  upon  the  movables  of  the  teachers,  and  this  dividend 
is  applied  to  the  benefit  of  teachers'  widows  and  orphans.  The  income 
from  1862  to  1866  amounted  to  810  thalers,  from  which  annual  individ- 
ual appropriations  of  twelve  thalers  were  made.  There  also  exists  a 
Teachers'  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  grants  to  the  survivor 
an  allowance  of  forty  thalers.  On  the  erection  of  new  school-bouses,  the 
law  requires  parishes  to  provide  residence  for  the  widows  of  teachers,  and 
some  parishes  have  furnished  them  with  homes  by  the  endowment  of 
lands  and  the  like. 

*  The  teacher's  official  title  is  "  Parish  School  Teacher ;"  the  consistory 
occasionally  confers  the  title  of  "  Chorister,"  (cantor.)  The  Duke  also 
sometimes  decorates  a  zealous  teacher  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  second  class,  and  has  once,  very  recently,  bestowed 
the  cross  of  the  first  class.  There  were,  formerly,  female  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  now  no  longer  met  with. 

Private  schools  and  institutions  exist  in  several  of  the  larger  cities, 
among  which  we  mention — 8  Catholic  schools,  (8  teachers,  170  pupils,) 
4  parish  schools,  (6  teachers,  74  pupUs,)  8  young  ladies'  schools,  (68 
teachers,  886  pupils,)  several  infimt  schools,  8  Sunday  and  evening  trades' 
schools,  the  noted  carpenters'  school  of  Haarman  in  Holzminden,  (a 
boarding  school,)  the  two  private  institutes  of  Dr.  R5lecke,  (agricultural 
and  technic,)  at  Brunswick,  and  of  Dr.  Keller,  at  Lesse,  the  Jewish  Edu- 
cational Institute  at  Wolfenbuttel,  with  a  capital  of  over  100,000  thalers, 
at  Brunswick  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  (3  teachers,  28  pupils,  about 
80,000  thalers  capital,)  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  (8  teachers,  11  pupils,) 
and  the  Rescue  House  before  the  Stone  Gate,  (16  girls,  7  boys,  and  in- 
creasing rapidly.)  In  Seesen  is  the  Jacobson  Orphan  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  a  school 
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n.     OfiPHAN  AKD  BXSCUE  HOUSSS. 

The  extenBive  Orphan  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  city 
of  Brunswick,  was  endowed  as  early  as  1245,  by  the  council  and  burgh* 
ers,  and  in  after  years  was  enriched  by  Taluable  privileges  and  gifts,  so 
that  it  now  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  18,000  thalers.  Originally  ar- 
ranged for  sixty  boys  and  as  numy  girls,  it  now  receives  nearly  200  orphans, 
not  all  of  whom  are  from  the  city.  The  children  receive,  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  respects,  very  good  care,  and  even  after  confirmation  derive 
mtich  support  and  aid  from  the  asylum.  The  Tuckerman  Orphan  House 
was  founded  in  1678  by  the  widow  of  the  Abbot  Tuckerman  for  the  ben* 
efit  of  twenty  female  orphans.  At  WolfenbUttel  there  was  also  an 
orphan  house  established  in  1668  for  the  reception  of  12-15  children, 
but  in  recent  times  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  place  the  orphans  in 
families,  by  which  means  a  larger  number  of  children  are  well  provided 
for.  The  extensive  buildings  of  the  Orphan  House  are  used  for  a  school 
and  for  the  residence  of  the  seminary  director  and  seminarists. 

For  neglected  children  there  is  a  House  of  Correction  in  the  village  of 
Bevem.  The  inmates  receive  instruction  in  useful  occupations  and  the 
necessary  studies  firom  the  pastor  and  a  single  teacher. 

m.     CLASSIOAIi  SOHOOLS. 

It  is  only  with  extreme  sorrow  that  a  citizen  of  Brunswick  can  reflect 
that  his  country  has  now  lost  the  most  precious  pearl  from  its  crown  of 
learned  institutions — the  once  so  flourishing  Julian  College,  endowed  by 
Duke  Julius  to  fulfill  the  vow  made  by  his  father  in  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  two  sons  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  in  1668,  first  as  a  grammar 
school  at  Gandershcim,  and  afterwards  as  a  University  at  Helmstedt, 
where,  in  1576,  Martin  Chemnitz  delivered  the  inaugural  discourse. 
After  this  university  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  strong  citadel  of  pure 
learning,  it  was  destroyed  in  1809  by  the  barbarity  of  the  French,  and 
since  then  Qottingen  has  been  regarded  as  the  national  university.  Be- 
tween the  university  and  the  gymnasia  stands  the  Caroline  College  at 
Brunswick,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  cloister  school  at  Marienthal, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  consisting,  since  1886,  of  classical,  techni- 
cal and  commercial  departments,  (with  18, 85  and  4  students,  respectively,) 
under  a  scientific  corps  of  instruction  of  21  professors.  It  receives  an 
appropriation  of  16,000  thalers  from  the  cloister  and  education  fund. 
We  mention  also  the  Theological  Seminary  founded  at  WolfenbUttel  in 
1886,  (the  government  of  Westphalia  abolished  all  the  earlier  institutions 
and  applied  their  endowments  to  the  benefit  of  its  higher  oflicials,)  be- 
cause its  students  are  also  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  city  schools. 

The  gymnasial  system  rests  upon  the  school  ordinance  of  July,  1669, 
which  has  become  extended  in  its  application  as  new  institutions  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen.  The  relatively  strong  development  of  this  sys- 
tem is  due,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  proper  real  schools  are  wanting, 
and  therefore  those  that  would  otherwise  attend  them,  are  obliged  to 
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receiye  their  education  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  The  highest 
superintending  authority  rests  with  the  consistory  at  WolfenbUttel ;  sec- 
ondarily, eyeiy  gymnasium  is  under  an  **ephory,*'  who  is  one  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  the  immediate  oversight  is  intrusted  to 
the  dfarectors,  who  are  also  the  head  teachers,  and  are  usually  styled 
^*  professors."  The  gymnasial  teachers  are  in  part  "  regular  "  teachen^ 
(distinguished  as  **  colleagues,"  '*  teachers,"  and  **  head  teachers ;"  the 
class  teacher  is  styled  *^  ordinarius,'*)  and  assistant  teachers,  (for  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  &^)  The  regular  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  prince  on  nomination  of  the  consistory,  and  being  com- 
missioned, are  in  the  position  of  civil  ofiBdals.  They  were  formerly 
generally  selected  from  the  younger  theologians,  but  more  recently  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated  classical  men  to  fill  the 
situations.  The  reversion  of  a  teachership  in  the  gymnasia  is  obtained 
by  an  official  examination  before  an  examining  committee..  Regular 
teachers  are  required  to  serve  a  year  under  trial  The  gymnasia  are 
supported  partly  by  the  revenues  of  school  property  (funds  and  real  es- 
tate) and  tuition  fees,  and  partly  by  appropriations  from  the  cloister  and 
education  fund.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  to  85,095  thalers, 
($26,000,)  of  which  that  fund  contributes  21,515  thalers.  They  range 
from  250  to  1,000  thalers,  and  are  paid  mostly  in  money,  occasionally 
also  in  natural  products.  The  directors  are  always  provided  with  resi- 
dence free  of  rent,  and  at  some  of  the  gymnasia,  the  teachers  also. 

The  pupils,  if  they  have  not  been  elsewhere  prepared  for  a  higher  class, 
usually  enter  the  fifth  class  in  their  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  course  in 
each  of  the  lower  classes  continues  one  year — in  the  higher  classes,  by 
the  regulations,  two  years.  Some  of  the  students  receive  considerable 
assistance  by  means  of  the  stipends  with  which  several  of  the  institutions 
are  liberally  endowed.  The  tuition  fees,  e.  g.,  at  Holzminden,  vary  from 
8^  thalers  per  quarter  in  the  fourth  class,  to  5  thalers  in  the  first 

The  ** Union  Gymnasium"  at  Brunswick,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Martineum  and  Catharineum,  includes  three  institutions; — ^the  upper 
gymnasium,  with  a  director,  7  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  74  pupils,  the 
pro-gymnasium,  with  a  director,  6  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  251  pupils, 
and  the  real  gymnasium,  with  a  director,  8  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  214 
pupils.  The  gymnasium  at  Wolfenbiittel,  called  the  **  Great  School," 
(with  a  director,  6. teachers,  2  assistants,  and  127  pupils,)  was  endowed 
by  Duke  Julius  in  1568  and  gifted  with  valuable  privileges.  The  gym- 
nasium at  Helmstedt  has  a  director,  4  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  66  pu- 
pils— at  Blankenburg,  a  director,  5  teachers,  8  assistants,  and  61  pupils — 
at  Holzminden,  a  director,  6  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  78  pupils.  The 
latter  originated  in  1760  from  the  cloister  school  at  Amelunxbom,  is  ex- 
cellently supplied  with  means  of  instruction,  and  assists  ten  stipendiaries 
who  receive  free  tuition,  lodging,  fuel,  and  attendance,  and  52  thalers 
annually. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  gymnasium  at  Wolfenbiittel  during  the 
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school  year  1867-8  has  included,  throughout  the  fire  classes,  German, 
French,  religion,  history,  ge<^raph/,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing  and 
music,  excepting  that  writing  gives  place  to  English  in  the  two  higher 
classes,  and  drawing  to  Hebrew  in  the  highest  Latin  is  commenced  in 
the  second  year,  and  Greek  and  mathematics  in  the  third  year  and  con- 
tinue through  the  remainder  of  the  course. 


V.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MECKLENBUBQ. 


BTSTOBT.     TERBITOBT.     POPULATIOK. 

Mecklenburo  embraces  the  two  Grand  Dachies  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  rank  respectiyely  as  the 
thirteenth  and  twentieth  States  of  the  German  Confederacy.  The  grand- 
ducal  families,  both  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-StrelitZi 
are  descended  in  direct  male  line  from  the  last  king,  or  prince  of  the 
Obolrites,  Pribislav  II.,  who  died  in  1181.  The  Obolrites  belonged  to  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Sdavanians,  who  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but 
became  independent  in  820.  In  1161  their  country  was  conquered  by 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  in  1166  restored  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  native  prince,  Pribislav  II.,  who  embraced  the  Christian  creed, 
and  became  in  1170  prince  of  the  German  Empire.  In  1348  the  line  of 
Mecklenburg  (so  called  from  the  capital,  Mikelenborg,  now  a  little  village,) 
was  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  In  1606, 
the  ducal  honors  were  restricted  to  two  lines,  occupying  distinct  territory. 
By  an  arrangement  made  in  1701  they  have  had  each  its  own  rulers  and 
chambers  of  deputies,  but  are  still  intimately  connected,  both  diets  meet- 
ing annually  together,  making  common  laws  and  imposing  common  taxes 
for  the  whole  territory.  Lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the  basin  of  the 
Elbe,  the  sur&ce  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  with  numerous  lakes  and  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  cultivated  with  a  skill 
unsurpassed  in  Gkrmany,  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  export 
and  distillation.  Horses,  cattle,  and  wool  are  also  largely  exported,  the 
breed  of  horses  being  especially  noted.  Rostock  and  Wismar  are  the 
principal  seaports,  now  connected  with  the  cities  of  Giistrow  and  Schwerin 
by  a  railroad  which  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  terri- 
tory to  Lauenburg  and  thence  to  Hamburg.  It  is  the  most  sparsely 
populated  portion  of  Germany.  Until  1820  the  peasants  were  in  a  state 
of  mitigated  slavery,  able  to  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  property,  but 
bound  to  the  soil  so  as  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  it  In  that  year  they 
were  declared  free,  though  their  actual,  manumission  did  not  take  place 
till  about  1825.  The  condition  of  the  peasants,  of  whom  a  large  propor* 
tion  are  noble,  appears  to  be  still  much  depressed.  The  religion  is 
Lutheran,  with  the*  exception  of  a  few  Calvinists  and  Catholics,  and 
about  4,000  Jews. 

Mecklbnburg-Schweriii  contains  an  area  of  4,701  square  miles  and  a 
population,  in  1861,  of  548,449.      It  embraces  the  duchies  of  Schwerin 
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and  Giistrow,  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  and  the  dominions  of  Rostock 
and  Wismar.  Its  capital  is  Schwerin,  with  a  population  of  aboat 
18,000. 

Mkcklbnrvro-Strelitz  has  an  area  of  997  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  99,060  in  1860.  It  consists  of  the  dominion  of  Stargard,  and  the 
small  detached  principality  of  Ratzeburg. 

VBCELElfBUBO^SOHWVBIK. 

1.  Ptimary  Schools. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  public  schools  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the 
teachers  were  laboring  men,  poorly  qualified  and  poorly  compensated, 
keeping  school  only  in  winter,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  their  main  sub- 
sistence upon  their  summer^s  occupation.  The  school  buildings  were 
miserable,  the  rooms  small,  all  apparatus  for  teaching  wanting,  and  the 
long  roads  which  the  scholars  journeyed  over  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
school^,  were  often  bad  and  fatiguing.  The  supervision  rested  nominally 
with  the  spiritual  authorities,  but  was  left  too  dependent  upon  the  pleas- 
ure and  disposition  of  the  preachers  and  landed  proprietors.  The  school 
ordinance  of  1650  only  prescribed  that  the  pastor,  or  clerk,  with  his 
wife,  should  keep  a  school  and  give  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
prayers,  in  reading,  writing,  and  sewing.  The  schools  in  the  cities  were 
not  in  a  much  better  condition,  even  the  liberally  educated  teachers 
being  but  poorly  paid  and  looking  upon  the  office  only  as  preliminary  to 
a  pastorship,  and  its  duties  to  be  made  as  light  as  possible.  Board  was 
obtained  by  rotation  among  the  families  of  the  district,  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  a  law  of  1698,  unless  an  equivalent  payment  was  made  in 
money.  Little  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools  until  the  time 
of  Grand  Duke  Friedrich,  (1756-1785,)  who  placed  the  schools  to  some 
extent  under  the  charge  of  the  civil  officers,  required  that  all  teachers 
should  undergo  examinations,  and  allowed  them  the  following  emolu- 
ments: a  dwelling-house  containing  a  school-room  with  benches  and 
tables,  and,  if  necessary,  another  family  room,  besides  chambers  and 
stables,  a  garden  of  100  square  rods,  enough  of  plow^ed  land  for  four 
bushels  of  seed,  meadow  for  two  loads  of  hay,  pasturage  for  two  cows, 
a  calf,  ten  sheep,  and  two  swine,  three  or  four  cords  of  four-foot  wood, 
wood  and  brush  for  fencing,  and  flree  carriage  to  mill,  besides  which 
every  owner  of  a  hide  of  land  or  of  a  cottage  was  required  to  pay,  for 
the  wages  of  the  teacher,  a  bushel  of  rye  and  a  half-thaler,  (37  cents,) 
and  every  lodger  or  shepherd  1|^  schillings  (2  cents)  weekly,  half  in  rye 
and  half  in  money.  He  also,  in  1771,  required  that  the  schools  under 
his  immediate  Jurisdiction  (the  domanial  schools)  should  be  maintained 
for  six  hours  each  day  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter,  with  an  hour*s  eve- 
ning school  for  adults,  and  also  for  two  days  in  the  w^k  during  summer 
ih>m  6  to  10,  A.  M.,  for  children  and  adults,  and  11,  A.  M,  to  1,  P.  H, 
for  children  alone.  For  the  better  training  of  teachers  fie  established,  in 
1762,  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Schwerin,  which  was  transferred  in  1785 
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to  Ludwigslust  and  was  there  sustained  for  manj-  fears.  In  1862  it  was 
transplanted  to  Nenkloster,  where  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  for  it 
Candidates  here  receive  foar  years  of  preparatory  training  (from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,)  are  then  employed  as  assistants  in  the 
city  or  country  schools,  and  after  two  years  of  military  service,  receive 
another  two  years*  special  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in 
various  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Duke  Friedrich  Franz,  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  first  attempt  was 
made  towards  the  union  of  labor  or  industrial  schools  with  village 
schools,  and  in  1831  a  special  referee  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  all 
school  questions,  in  place  of  whom  since  1858  two  referees  have  acted, 
under  the  educational  department  which  is  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  the  constitution  of  both  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  in  the  administration  of  both 
governments,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  domanium,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  reigning  prince, 
the  landed  estates  or  manors  of  the  nobility,  and  those  cities  which  are 
in  a  degree  independent  and  are  represented  in  the  diet  by  the  **  land- 
schaft*'  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
which  are  designated  as  *^domaniaV  ^^  manorial,"  and  ^Mandschaft" 
schools — the  last  title  being  somewhat  less  general  than  '^city"  schools. 
The  cities  of  Wismar  and  Rostock  are  in  this  respect  wholly  independent 
and  have  their  schools  entirely  under  their  own  control. 

As  respects  school  legislation  more  especially,  the  **  fundamental  law  ** 
of  the  land,  of  1755,  left  the  inspection  of  the  city  schools  unimpaired 
to  the  magistrates,  provided  the  schools  were  supported  by  the  cities  and 
they  possessed  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teacherships — ^the  right 
of  superior  inspection  still  being  reserved  to  the  prince.  It  made  it  the 
duty  of  pastors,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools 
within  their  parishes  and  to  give  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  in  all 
manorial  and  landscfaaft  schools  the  teachers  were  to  be  engaged  by  the 
civil  authorities,  upon  producing  a  certificate  and  recommendation  from 
the  pastor,  and  were  placed  wholly  under  their  jurisdiction  except  in 
matters  relating  to  instruction.  The  regulation  of  1771  respecting 
domanial  schools  was  two  years  afterwards  made  general.  In  1788  the 
examination  of  teachers  for  the  manorial  and  landschaft  schools  was 
committed  to  "  superintendents, **  and  in  1795  to  the  pastors  also,  for 
whom  were  substituted,  in  1821,  the  "  pnepositi,'*  elected  by  the 
preachers  from  their  own  number  and  the  presiding  officer  appointed  by 
the  prince,  to  whom  of  late  years  a  permanent  associate  president  has 
been  added.  The  number  of  these  officers  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has 
usually  been  thirty-seven.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system  in 
1821,  the  manorial' and  landschaft  schools  were  newly  organized  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  parish  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  and  the  support  of  the  schools  was  made  obligatory 
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almost  entirely  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  estates.  Sixty  (kmtlies, 
embraced  within  a  district  not  over  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  could  be 
formed  into  one  school  society.  The  school-house  must  contain,  besides 
the  requisite  dwelling  for  the  teacher,  a  school-room  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  (in  the  domanial  schools)  six  square  feet  to  each  child,  and  readily 
heated  Wherever  there  are  churches,  the  teachers  are  also  the  sextons, 
and  in  any  case,  a  trade  or  other  occupation  which  does  not  interfere 
with  school  duties  is  permissable  but  can  not  be  imposed.  Appointment 
is  made  by  the  authorities  within  at  least  three  months  after  a  vacancy 
occurs,  upon  examination  by  the  praspositus,  and  the  place  may  again  be 
vacated  after  six  months  notice  by  either  party.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  is  at  their  own  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  certain 
designated  preachers.  By  an  ordinance  of  1828,  revised  and  re-enacted 
in  1854,  and  by  subsequent  acts,  schools  were  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year,  excepting  three  weeks  of  vacation  at  the  high  feasts,  and 
five  or  six  weeks  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  the  summer  schools  being 
kept  but  three  hours,  from  7  to  10,  A.  M.  Children  over  ten  years  of 
age  who,  by  examination  of  the  pastor  in  presence  of  the  teacher  and 
school  authorities,  are  found  able  to  read  with  ease  and  acquainted  with 
the  catachism,  are  granted  permission  to  go  into  service  during  the  sum- 
mer. Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  upon  completion  of  the  sixth 
year,  and  all  delinquency  is  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
Instruction  in  the  country  schools  is  now  limited  to  religion,  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  the  teachers  newly  located  are  required  to  have  either  studied  at  the 
Ludwigslust  seminary  or  at  least  to  have  passed  the  final  examination  at 
that  institution.  Subordinate  teacherships  have  been  formed  when 
needed  in  connection  with  the  larger  schools,  where  unmarried  teachers 
are  located  at  a  salary  of  120  thalers  ($90)  annually,  besides  lodging  and 
fuel,  with  the  certainty  of  advancement  after  some  years  of  faithful 
service.  Assistant  teachers  are  also  employed  in  the  domanial  schools  if 
necessary,  who  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  passed 
the  assistants'  examination — they  receive  a  salary  of  28  schillings  (35 
cents)  per  week,  with  board  and  lodgings.  Since  1842  the  country 
domanial  schools  have  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  special  direct- 
ories who  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  best  interests — each  school 
having  two,  one  of  which  is  a  local  magistrate,  and  the  other,  two  of  the 
householders  or  cottagers  appointed  by  the  officials  and  preacher  in 
common.  Of  late  years  also  it  has  become  customary  everywhere  to 
form  a  special  school  fund  irom  which,  instead  of  by  individual  contribu- 
tion, the  teachers*  wages  are  paid,  amounting  at  the  lowest  to  40  and  at 
the  highest  to  56  thalers,  ($29.60-$41.44)  half  in  money  and  half  in  rye. 
In  1859  there  were  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  1,182  country  schools, 
i.  e.  in  villages  and  boroughs,  of  which  575  were  domanial  and  485  upon 
the  estates  of  the  nobles. 
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2.  The  City  or  Burgher  Schools, 

These  schools,  until  about  1830,  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  and  still  remain  so  as  respects  financial  matters,  location, 
Ac.  We  have  little  information  respecting  their  organization  of  earlier 
date  than  1760,  when  an  ordinance  respecting  the  schools  of  Butzow 
required  attendance  to  commence  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  the 
school  session  to  hold  from  7  to  10,  A.  M.  and  from  1  to  4,  P.  M.,  and  to 
be  opened  and  closed  with  singing.  The  teachers  were  a  rector, 
co-rector,  and  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  together  with  the  cantor,  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  rector  but  had  exclusive  charge  of  those  commencing 
the  study  of  Latin.  No  other  teachers  of  Latin  were  allowed  in  the 
*city.  Both'  divisions  of  the  school  were  required  with  their  teachers  to 
attend  divine  service,  and  also  funerals,  and  to  sing  under  direction  of 
the  cantor,  and  upon  St  Gregory's  Day  to  collect  the  customary  perqui- 
sites at  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

The  first  movement  towards  any  important  improvement  was  made  in 
1834  through  the  cooperation  of  the  government  and  local  authorities, 
but  with  great  diversity  in  the  results,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  various  cities.  It  is  required  that  the  rectors  and 
co-rectors  should  have  received  a  university  education  and  have  passed 
the  second  examination  at  the  theological  school,  but  such  as  have  passed 
the  first  examination  are  now  usually  accepted,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  teachers  are  from  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ludwigslust 
The  rectors  are  often  also  assistant  preachers  and  certain  church  duties 
are  frequently  attached  to  the  lower  positions.  The  salaries  of  the  rec- 
tors range  from  480  to  1,100  thalers — of  the  co-rectors  from  400  to  700 
^f  the  lower  teachers  from  80  to  400 — and  these  often  consist  in  part 
of  farm  products.  They  teach,  as  a  rule,  firom  32  to  36  hours  per  week 
— the  rectors  from  20  to  24.  For  private  instruction  in  French  and 
English,  additional  compensation  is  paid  by  the  scholars.  The  difference 
as  respects  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  classes  is  very  great,  some 
schools  having  as  many  as  nine  classes,  and  others  but  a  single  one. 
The  number  of  teachers  usually  corresponds  to  the  number  of  classes. 
There  is  no  general  plan  and  little  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study, 
except  that  the  usual  branches  of  public  school  instriiption  are  generally 
taught,  and  in  many  institutions  the  modem  languages  also  as  extra 
studies,  while  occasionally  instruction  is  given  in  Latin  in  preparation  for 
the  gymnasium.  The  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  school 
committees,  consisting  of  at  least  one  preacher  and  a  member  of  the 
local  magistracy,  with  usually  some  of  the  citizens. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  domanial  villages  is  similar, 
except  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction. 
In  the  manorial  villages  it  depends  upon  special  understanding  and 
agreement  between  the  authorities  and  the  proprietors  of  the  estates. 

3.  X%e  Ibacher^  Seminary^  TVadee  Schools,  dx. 
The  only  schools  for  the  special  education  of  females  are  private  insti- 
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tutioM,  and  these  are  quite  numerous,  there  being  at  least  one  in  ercry 
city,  frequently  two  or  three,  and  in  the  larger  cities  even  more.  Trades 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  cities  under  an  ordinance  of  1886, 
and  in  1850  an  annual  grant  towards  their  support  was  made  by  the 
diet,  of  from  100  to  250  thalers  to  each  of  the  forty  cities  of  the  duchy. 
Instruction  is  here  given  to  apprentices  and  joumeymen-in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  drawing  and  modeling. 
The  Teachers'  Seminary,  now  established  at  Neukloster,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  board  of  three  trustees,  and  has  five  teachers,  one  of 
whom  gives  instruction  exclusiTely  in  singing  and  music  There  is  a 
"  seminary  school ''  of  six  classes  as  a  school  of  practice  for  the  students, 
who  there  in  regular  order  engage  in  teaching  for  an  hour  each  day 
under  the  direction  of  the  seminary  teachers.  The  regukr  number  of 
students  is  64,  who  receive  all  necessary  training  in  two  classes,  the 
course  of  instruction  continuing  two  years,  so  that  each  year  there  are 
82  new  applicants  for  positions  as  subordinate  teachers  in  the  domanial 
villages  or  as  assistants  in  the  city  and  borough  schools.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  26  years,  and  are  required 
to  submit  a  brief  account  of  their  past  life  and  course  of  study,  and  the 
trustees  select  from  them,  for  examination,  as  many  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  students  reside  in  the  Seminary  and  pay  for  instruction,  room,  and 
board,  62 1  thalers  ($39.)  The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  otherwise 
defrayed  by  the  government.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
establish  a  second  seminary  at  Dobbertin,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  manorial  schools.  The  management  is  committed  to  the  organist 
there,  in  whose  house  the  students  reside,  under  the  care  and  oversight 
of  the  pastor.  The  number  is  at  present  limited  to  ten,  who  pay  100 
thalers,  in  advance. 

There  are  three  naval  schools,  at  Wustrow,.  Rostock^  and  Wismar. 
The  first  was  founded  ip  1846,  has  three  classes  and  a  preparatory  school, 
with  a  director,  three  teachers,  and  four  assistants.  The  number  of 
scholars  since  its  commencement  amounts  to  1,655>  of  whom  199  hare 
passed  the  master's  examination,  and  249  that  for  pilots.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  two  senior  ship  captains,  who, 
together  with  the  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  and  the  director, 
form  the  examining  committee.  Several  years*  service  intervenes  between 
the  two  examinations.  The  school  at  Rostock  numbers  about  100 
scholars,  in  three  classes,  under  the  director  and  four  teachers.  The 
school  at  Wismar  is  maintained  only  during  the  winter. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Ludwigslust,  now  has  58 
pupils  in  six  classes^  of  boys  and  girls  equally,  who  live  distributed 
among  the  famiiies  of  the  place.  It  has  an  inspector  and  five  teachers, 
besides  a  teacher  in  basket-weaving  and  two  female  teachers  in  domestic 
matters.  Rewards  are  given  to  such  masters  as  give  proper  instruction 
to  their  deaf  and  dumb  apprentices,  and  to  the  families  which  take  the 
girls  into  service.     The  institution  is  supported  principally  by  govern- 
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menty  and  receives  nine  or  ten  papils  annually  between  the  ages  of  eight 

and  twelve. 

4.  OymwuiwfM  and  Real  Schools. 

Traces  of  schools  superior  to  the  primary  cloister  and  parish  schoolS| 
are  discovered  as  early  as  the  comtnencement  of  the  14th  century,  but 
the  origin  of  the  five  gymnasiums  which  now  exist  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  is  due  to  the  warm  desires  for  a  better  training  which  were 
awakened  in  both  rulers  and  people  by  the  reformatory  movements  of 
the  16th  century,  as  well  as  by  the  intercourse  of  the  princes  with  the 
more  highly  cultivated  courts  and  circles  of  Italy.  The  first  was  founded 
in  1541  at  Wismar,  and  within  ths  next  forty  years  there  also  appeared 
the  schools  of  Schwerin,  Giistrow,  Parchine,  and  Rostock.  Commencing 
with  but  few  teachers  and  few  classes,  through  the  troublous  times  of  the 
two  following  centuries  they  strove  rather  to  save  from  the  storms  and 
whirlpools,  that  which  they  already  possessed  than  to  gain  anything 
essentially  new,  but  more  recently  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
age,  and  under  the  stress  of  an  increased  population  and  number  of  those 
desiring  instruction,  they  have  passed  alike  through  similar  phases  of 
development,  gradually  extending  their  courses  of  study,  enlarging  the 
force  of  teachers,  and  increasing  the  number  of  classes — enjoying  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  and  the  favor  of  the  people. 

The  "  Gymnasium  Fridericianum,*^  at  Schwerin,  was  commenced  in 
1553  as  the  ^'  Castle  School,"  upon  the  foundation  of  an  earlier  Lutheran 
school,  with  three  classes  and  four  teachers.  It  was  newly  endowed  in 
1781  by  Duke  Friedrich,  and  in  1818  received  its  present  title  and  posi- 
tion, with  enlarged  advantages,  firom  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  Franz.  It 
is  purely  a  gymnasium,  without  real  classes,  and  divides  its  course  into 
three  grades — a  higher,  embracing  the  first  and  second  class;  an  inter* 
mediate,  the  two  middle  classes;  and  a  lower,  of  the  three  under  classes. 
The  course  of  study  continues  nine  years,  of  which  two  years  are  given 
to  the  first  class,  one  and  a  half  to  each  of  the  two  following  classes,  and 
a  year  to  each  of  the  remainder.  The  branches  pursued,  with  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  given  to  each  in  all  the  classes,  is  as  follows: 
Latin,  65  hours;  German,  25  hours;  arithmetic,  18  hours;  religion,  17 
hours;  history,  16  hours;  and  natural  philosophy,  18  hours.  Writing 
IS  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes,  8  hours ;  geography,  in  the  five  lower 
classes,  18  hours ;  French,  in  the  fire  higher  chwses,  14  hours ;  in  the 
four  higher  classes,  Greek,  28  hours,  and  geometry,  8  hours ;  in  the  two 
higher  classes,  English  and  Hebrew,  each  4  hours.  There  is  also  four 
hours*  exercise  in  singing.     It  numbers  242  pupils. 

The  *' Cathedral  School,"  at  Gustrow,  was  founded  in  1558  upon  an 
earlier  cathedral  school,  and  after  having  been  enlarged  and  modified  at 
various  times,  was  in  1840  newly  organized  and  divided  into  a  burgoF 
and  real  school.  The  charge  of  the  former  was  then  wholly  assumed  by 
the  government,  while  the  city,  which  had  previously  aided  in  support- 
ing the  gymnasium,  now  has  charge  of  the  real  school  only.  It  has  six 
classes,  under  nine  teachers :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1861  was  152. 

30 
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The  "  Friedrich  Franz  GymnasiumV'  at  Parchine,  was  established  by 
the  reorganization  of  an  earlier  school  in  1563,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  gymnasium  i(nd  its  patronage  assumed  by  the  government  in  1827. 
Special  arrangements  were  made  in  1841  for  the  purpose  of  real  instruc- 
tion, and  it  now  numbers  173  pupils  in  its  six  gymnasial  classes,  and  54 
in  the  five  real  classes,  under  twelve  teachers.  It  derives  two- thirds  of 
its  income  from  the  government,  the  remainder  from  the  city. 

The  ^'Higher  City  School/^  at  Wismar,  founded  in  1541,  has  now  four 
gymnasial  and  three  real  classes,  besides  two  elementary  classes  common 
to  both  departments.  The  course  continues  one  year  for  each  of  the 
elementary,  and  two  years  for  each  of  the  gymnasial  classes*  The  gym- 
nasium numbers  802  pupils,  and  the  real  school  95. 

The  ''  Higher  City  School,'*  at  Rostock,  was  founded  in  1850.  As  at 
Wismar,  there  is  a  real  school  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  and 
under  the  same  direction.  The  first  has  219  pupils  in  five  classes,  the 
gymnasium  2S5  pupils  and  seven  classes. 

In  the  organization  and  management  of  these  schools,  howevec,  there 
is  little  of  uniformity  and  harmony.  Three  of  the  gymnasiums,  those  of 
Schwerin,  Giistrow,  and  Parchine,  it  is  seen,  appertain  to  the  govern- 
ment Those  of  Wismar  and  Rostock,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely 
independent  of  any  but  the  city  authorities,  except  that  the  government 
edict  requiring  the  certificate  of  a  *^  maturity  examination  *'  from  all 
candidates  for  civil  ofiBce  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  their  education,  necessitates  compliance  with  its  provisions  on  the  part 
of  all  the  gymnasiums.  All  have  local  superintending  authorities, 
**  scholarchaten,"  but  variously  constituted  and  appointed.  At  Schwerin 
and  Gustrow  there  are  real  schools,  but  wholly  distinct  from  the  gym- 
nasiums and  under  separate  control ;  at  Wismar  and  Rostock,  real 
classes  have  been  established  in  close  connection  with  the  gymnasial  and 
under  the  same  direction ;  while  at  Parchine  there  are  only  parallel  les- 
sons in  the  natural  sciences  and  modem  languages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
real  scholars,  who  are  excused  from  the  Greek  and,  in  part  also,  from  the 
Latin,  but  receive  common  instruction  with  the  gymnasiasts  in  all  other 
branches  unless  an  overplus  of  numbers  makes  a  division  of  classes 
necessary. 

But  the  want  of  unity  extends  yet  farther.  The  gymnasiums  are  dis- 
connected, isolated  from  each  other.  It  has  not  occurred,  perhaps,  in 
twenty  years  that  a  teacher  has  been  called  or  transferred  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another.  Familiar  consultations  of  the  directories  together,  or 
in  connection  with  the  authorities  never  take  place.  Selection  and 
approval  of  text-books  for  common  use  is  never  made  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities,  nor  have  they  in  the  last  ten  years  or  longer,  proposed 
any  general  regulations  respecting  instruction,  management,  or  aught 
else.  Moreover,  the  office  of  gymnasial  teacher  is  not  officially  recog- 
nized, and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  of  the  few  Mecklenburgcrs  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  the  most  have  left  their  country 
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snd  are  notr,  many  of  them,  settled  in  Prussia.  Indeed,  it  is  remark* 
able  from  how  many  different  lands  the  gymnasial  teachers  are  gathered, 
and  how  few  of  them  are  native  Mecklenburghers.  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  present  teachers  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schwerin  but  two 
natives  of  Mecklenburg  among  the  older  teachers  and  one  among  those 
recently  appointed ;  of  the  remainder,  two  are  from  Prussian  Saxony, 
one  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  one  from  Hesse-Cassel,  one  from  Alten- 
burg,  one  from  Hanover,  and  one  from  Brunswick.  Of  six  others  who 
in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  engaged  there,  two  were  from  Mecklen- 
burg, one  from  Emden,  one  from  Hanover,  one  from  Leipzig,  and  one 
fix>m  Helmstadt 

The  salaries  of  the  gymnasial  teachers  vary  greatly;  at  Giistrow  they 
range  from  450  to  1,500  thalers ;  at  Parchine,  from  448  to  1,724 ;  at  Ros- 
tock, from  400  to  1,800 ;  at  Schwerin,  from  600  to  1,550 ;  at  Wismar, 
from  240  to  1,800 ;  and  at  the  real  school  at  Gustrow,  from  400  to  1,000 
thalers.  There  are,  moreover,  two  "  Widows'  Institutions  ''—one  with  a 
fund  of  $264,000,  in  whose  benefits  the  the  widows  of  gymnasial  teachers 
participate,  and  another  with  a  fund  of  $225,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  of  preachers  and  other  than  gymnasial  teachers.  There  is  also 
a  Society  of  Relief  for  the  orphans  of  preachers  and  university  trained 
teachers,  besides  other  special  widow  and  orphan  funds. 

The  *' maturity  examination"  edict  of  May,  1888,  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  one  common  bond  of  union,  though  it  can  not  be  asserted 
with  what  strictness  and  uniformity  it  is  complied  with  by  the  schools. 
The  examining  authority  under  this  ordinance  consists  of  the  "  scholarchs  " 
and  such  teachers  as  have  received  a  university  education,  but  besides 
this  wider  circle,  who  alone  form  the  auditory  at  the  oral  examination, 
there  is  a  much  narrower  one,  upon  whose  judgment  the  decision  de- 
pends, consisting  of  the  '*protoscholarch,**  the  director,  and  the  teachers 
who  have  conducted  the  examination.  The  students  who  are  admitted 
for  examination  must  have  been  connected  with  the  first  class  of  the 
gymnasium  for  at  least  a  year  and  have  pursued  all  its  studies,  including 
Greek.  The  exercises  of  the  examination  are  a  German  composition, 
which  is  to  be  a  general  test  of  proficiency  in  that  department ;  a  Latin 
composition  upon  some  historic-rhetorical  subject;  a  mathematical  exer- 
cise ;  a  translation  from  the  German  into  Greek ;  the  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  an  ode  of  Horace  not  previously  read  in  school ;  and  a  French 
composition  upon  some  subject  from  later  history.  Upon  these  exercises  a 
judgment  is  formed  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students,  in  which  two 
grades  are  distinguished.  For  the  first,  it  is  necessary  that  the  German 
composition  should  be  arranged  with  logical  correctness  and  that  its 
style  be  fluent  and  appropriate.  The  translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  must  be  made  without  previous  preparation.  He  should  be  able 
to  read  Horace  and  Virgil  after  brief  consideration,  and  be  as  intimate  with 
Homer  as  the  usual  school  lexicons  and  grammers  will  allow.  He  should 
show  a  ready  knowledge  of  all  ordinary  forms  of  syntax  and  etymology, 
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and  be  able  to  gire  satis&ctoiy  information  respecting  uniisoal  forms  and 
idioms,  the  rules  of  prosody,  and  the  nse  of  synonymous  words.  The 
Latin  and  French  compositions  are  required  to  be  grammatically  correct, 
without  Qermanisms,  and  showing  yersatility  of  ezpressiony  and  the 
Greek  exercise  must  also  be  correctly  accentuated.  He  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  dates,  causes  and  effects  of  the  main  facts  of  general 
history,  and  with  the  connection  of  erents  in  the  history  of  Qreece, 
Rome,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  with  physical  and  modem  political  geog* 
raphy  in  its  principal  divisions,  and  the  geography  of  the  ancients  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  historical  instruction.  In 
mathematics  there  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  order  and  nature  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  of  algebra  and  the  computation  of  powers  and 
roots,  and  dexterity  in  the  formation  and  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
first  and  second  degrees ;  in  geometry,  a  knowledge  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
connection  of  the  points  of  a  systematicaUy  arranged  proposition,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  logarithms  and  their  application,  and  with  plane  trigo- 
nometry. There  are  aUo  corresponding  requirements  in  Hebrew.  The 
satisfaction  of  three  requirements,  assures  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade, 
but  in  order  to  impose  no  restriction  upon  the  firee  development  of  talent 
in  any  special  direction,  it  is  also  granted  to  any  one  who  succeeds  in 
German,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  one  other  department;  certificates 
of  the  second  degree  are  conferred  upon  such  as  succeed  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  two  other  departments,  as  may  be  selected  by  the  candidate. 
These  certificates  may  specify,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  the  first 
one  degree,  and  the  second  two  degrees,  of  honorable  distinction. 

The  real  schools  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  gymna- 
siums. The  real  school  at  Giistrow,  under  city  patronage,  reorganized 
in  1861,  has  six  classes,  ten  teachers,  and  192  scholars.  The  one  at 
Schwerin,  under  the  care  of  the  sovereign,  has  six  classes  of  228 
scholars,  and  a  higher  class  of  40,  and  ten  teachers.  Its  course  of  study 
embraces,  in  sll  the  classes— German,  88  hours  per  week ;  religion  and 
arithmetic,  22  hours  each ;  history  and  geography,  18  hours  each ;  sing- 
ing, 8  hours.  There  commence  in  the  sixth  class,  Latin,  22  hours, 
and  drawing,  12  hours--4n  the  fifth  class,  French,  21  hours — ^in  the 
fourth  class,  English,  12  hours,  and  mathematics,  15  hours — in  the 
third,  natural  philosophy,  6  hours — ^in  the  second,  chemistry,  4  hours; — 
also,  in  the  four  lower  classes,  writing,  18  hours,  and  in  the  four  middle^ 
natural  history,  8  hours. 

XECKLENBUBG-STBELITZ. 

1.  Primary  Schools, 
The  same  distinction  between  domanial  and  manorial  schods  is  to  be 
made  here  as  in  regard  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin — ^the  influence  and 
power  of  the  soTereign  and  of  an  organically  regulated  government  being 
extended  only  to  the  first ;  the  latter  dependent  on  the  one  hand  for 
their  governing  ordinances  upon  the  rarely  occurring  concord  among  the 
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Averse  elements  of  the  manj-minded  chambers,  and  on  the  other,  upon 
the  pleasure,  aagadtj,  and  good-will  of  the  individual  proprietors  of  the 
estates.  Though  the  nobility  have  the  power  and  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying their  peculiar  privileges  to  the  great  benefit  and  advancement  of 
both  the  churches  and  schools  within  their  estates,  yet  it  is  admitted  that 
the  manorial  schools  are  as  a  whole  inferior  to  the  others. 

The  provisions  of  the  early  revised  school  law  of  1650  having  fallen 
into  neglect,  an  ordinance  was  issued  in  1711  expressing  the  displeasure 
of  the  then  duke  at  the  existing  want  of  roUgious  and  other  instruction, 
and  requiring  that  the  officials  and  pastors  should  insist  upon  the  attend- 
ance  of  all  children  at  school  until  able  '^  to  understand  at  least  reading, 
praying,  and  Luther^s  catechism ;  that  the  country  teacl^rs  should  be  en* 
gaged  only  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  pastors,  and  that  both 
teacher  and  scholars  should  appear  weekly  before  the  pastor  for  his  ex- 
amination.'' This  oversight  of  the  schools  by  the  pastors  was  yet  more 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  ordinances  of  1778  and  1796,  and  some  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  improvement  both  of  the  teachers'  positions  and 
of  their  qualifications.  A  private  seminary  for  the  training  of  country 
teachers  was  established  at  Woldedc  in  1801,  but  removed  in  1805  to 
Neustrelitz  and  incorporated  with  the  school  institution  there.  The  reign 
of  the  late  Qrand  Duke  George,  commencing  in  1816,  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  these  schools.  He  declared  it  necessary  to  remove  every 
useless  and  incapable  teacher  and.  to  replace  only  such  as  were  found, 
upon  examination,  capable  and  unexceptionable ;  their  positions  were  to 
be  made  comfortable  and  desirable,  and  they  to  be  relieved  from  pressing 
cares  and  the  necessity  of  manual  labor,  *'  the  pursuit  of  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  teacher."  To  secure  this  object  a 
teachers'  seminary  was  newly  founded  at  Mirow  in  1820  and  most  liber- 
ally endowed,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  next  section. 
In  1830  pensions  were  provided  for  deserving  teadiers  and  clerks  and  their 
widows,  and  as  a  provision  for  thdr  fiunUies  a  special  **  Life  Insurance 
Company"  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  themselves.  There  has 
also  been  an  endowment  established  for  a  amilar  purpose  by  a  teacher 
with  the  profits  from  the  sales  of  a  collection  of  songs,  which  endowment 
received  in  1850  the  government  sanction  and  the  privileges  of  a  ^'  pium 
corpus.'^ 

The  present  school  regulations  are  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  OetT, 
1826,  which  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  six  hours  a  day  in  winter, 
and  fitMn  7  to  9  A.  )L  in  summer,  with  four  weeks  vacation  in  the  hay 
and  grain  harvests  and  two  weeks  at  potato  gathering,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory  firom  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  till  confirmation. 
Neither  household  occupations,  the  tending  of  cattle,  the  care  of  children, 
nor  any  claims  on  the  |Htrt  of  those  having  a  right  to  service,  are  permit- 
ted to  interfere  with  Uie  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  and  only 
fieknesa  or  the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads  or  weather  in  the  case  of 
those  coming  lh>m  a  distance,  can  be  accepted  as  sufficient  excuse  for  non* 
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attendance.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  two  of  the  parish- 
ioners appointed  hj  the  magistrate  upon  his  nomination,  see  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  school,  the  observance  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  reg- 
ularity of  school  attendance,  and  also  keep  account  of  the  school  moneys 
derived  from  fines  and  voluntary  contributions.  The  preachers  are  also 
required  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  their  parishes  at  least  once  a  month 
and  to  report  annually  to  the  consistory,  while  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
magistrates  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possible,  to  insist  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations,  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  report  annually  to  the  government  Corporal  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted only  when  other  means  fail  of  effect  The  branches  of  instruction 
are  usually  religion,  reading,  writing  and  orthography,  arithmetic,  (es- 
pecially mental,)  exercises  in  thought  and  committing  to  memory,  and 
singing.  The  plan  of  study,  method  and  means  of  instruction,  &c.,  are 
determined  by  the  consistory,  and  the  teachers  are  instructed  thereupon 
by  the  preachers,  "  in  order  to  an  uniformity  in  school  management  and 
in  education,  as  far  as  possible."  If  the  size  of  the  school  or  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  children's  ages  require  it,  a  dirision  may  be  made  by  direction 
of  the  pastor,  or  the  smaller  children  may  be  dismissed  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  others.  A  public  examination  is  held  annually  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  church,  to  add  solemnity  to  the  occasion  and  to  give  it  a  re- 
ligious coloring,  and  as  rewards  to  such  as  have  been  remarkable  for  dil- 
igence and  obedience,  useful  books  are  given  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
funds. 

Each  country  teacher  receives  the  following  emoluments : — a  residence^ 
with  a  garden  of  at  least  100  square  rods,  and  as  much  more  for  potatoes 
and  flax ;  pasturage  for  a  cow  and  calf,  two  swine^  two  geese  with  their 
broods,  and  as  much  hay  and  straw  as  is  needed  for  wintering  the  cattle ; 
exemption  from  all  taxes,  from  night  patrols,  and  from  parish  service  ex- 
cept when  necessary ;  eight  to  ten  cords  of  wood,  or  in  place  of  a  portion 
of  it,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peat ;  24  bushels  of  rye  and  12  of  bariey ; 
and  a  salary  of  10-20  thalers,  ($7.50-$15.00,)  besides  the  school  fees. 
This  money  payment  is  wholly  or  in  part  withheld  if  the  teacher  also 
carry  on  a  trade,  and  as  he  is  also  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  he  has  the  ad- 
ditional perquisites  of  that  office.  The  rai«ng  of  flax,  silk,  tobacco,  cara- 
way, madder,  teasels,  and  especially  of  garden  produce,  as  well  as  the 
care  of  trees  and  bees,  are  considered  the  most  suitable  and  profitable 
business  ibr  the  teacher. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  a  single  school  may  not  exceed  60--70;  new 
schools  must  be  formed  whenever  necessary.  The  number  of  country 
schools  in  the  grand  duchy  is  231,  of  which  54  are  in  the  principality  of 
Ratzeburg.  Of  the  177  in  the  dominion  of  Stargard,  111  are  domanial 
schools  and  66  are  manorial,  while  in  the  principality  all  are  domanial 
with  a  single  exception.  Since  1854  various  institutions  for  the  care  of 
neglected  children  have  been  founded,  and  the  number  of  knitting  and 
sewing  schools  been  much  increased. 
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n.     OymnaHuma  cmd  City  Schools, 

Of  these  institutions,  which  are  here  so  nearly  connected  as  to  be  most 
conveniently  considered  together,  the  immediate  jurisdiction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  consistory,  under  the  superior  direction  of  the  government 
There  are  three  gymnasiums,  (a  large  number  for  so  small  a  territory,)  at 
Neustrelitz,  Neubrandenburg  and  Friedland,  and  until  fifteen  years  ago, 
another  at  Ratzcburg.  At  Neustrelitz  there  were  established  in  1806  a 
high  school  and  a  primary  school  for  boys,  a  female  school,  and  a  poor 
school.  From  these  there  have  gradually  grown  the  Gymnasium  CaroH- 
num,  having  now  five  classes  and  146  pupils ;  a  real  school,  made  in  1887 
an  independent  institution,  with  three  classes  and  four  teachers ;  three 
elementary  classes,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  gymnasium  and  real 
school ;  and  a  primary  burgher  school.  The  female  high  school,  which 
until  1831  occupied  the  gymnasial  building  and  was  under  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  now  distinct,  having  its  own  edifice  and  directory, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  consistory ;  it  has  four  classes  and  a 
primary  department  of  two  classes.  There  are  also  schools  preparatory 
to  these  and  under  a  special  committee.  The  course  of  instruction  at 
the  gymnasium  is  as  follows : — ^in  all  classes,  Latin,  48  hours  per  week ; 
mathematics,  18  hours;  German,  14  hours;  religion,  12  hours;  French, 
11  hours ;  singing,  8  hours — ^in  the  four  higher  classes,  Greek,  22  hours ; 
history,  9  hours;  natural  philosophy,  5  hours — ^in  the  lower  classes,  ge- 
ography, 6  hours ;  arithmetic,  6  hours ;  and  writing,  8  hours.  At  Neu- 
brandenburg, the  Latin  school,  so-called,  of  1811,  has  been  enlarged  until 
it  now  has  four  gymnasial  classes,  with  three  real  classes  parallel  to  the 
three  lower  gymnasial  classes  and  very  often  combined  with  them.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  is  181,  all  of  whom  receive  instruction  in  Latin. 
The  burgher  and  elementary  school  are  also  preparatory  to  the  gymna- 
num.  The  female  burgher  school,  founded  in  1810,  now  embraces  five 
classes;  in  the  three  higher  classes  instruction  is  given  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, including  conversation,  and  also  English  in  the  highest  class.  In 
the  gymnasium  at  Friedland,  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all,  an  es- 
sential advance  was  made  ten  years  ago  towards  the  combination  of  gym- 
nasial and  real  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  five  classes, 
the  third  and  fourth  being  formed  into  separate  divisions.  Greek  and 
Latin  were  omitted  in  the  second  division  of  the  fourth  class,  French  was 
commenced  in  the  lowest  class,  and  two  English  classes  were  organized 
for  such  scholars  as  were  excused  fix>m  Greek,  while  religious  instruction 
ceased  in  the  three  higher  classes,  and  history,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy  were  continued  through  the  course.  There  is  also  a  burgher 
school  of  three  classes,  with  a  special  female  department  having  two 
classes.  At  Sch5nberg  there  is  a  city  school  of  ten  classes,  and  other 
burgher  or  city  schools  of  four,  or  usually  five  classes,  in  each  of  the  cities 
of  the  duchy. 

As  respects  the  course  and  extent  of  instmction  at  the  gymnasiumSi 
they  are  mainly  governed  by  the  procUunation  of  Aug.,  1887,  which  oor- 
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responds  to  the  edict  regalating  the  ezaminatioiis  of  the  gynwiasiniiiB  in 
Mecklenburg-SchweriiL  The  reqairements  differ  in  some  respects  in  the 
two  duchies,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  Besides  the  Latin  composition 
there  is  required  a  Latin  **  extemporale,'^  and  in  the  Gredc  an  additional 
translation  into  Latin  of  some  portion  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  or  Sopho- 
cles that  has  not  been  previously  read,  but  in  the  preparation  of  these 
exercises  and  the  other  compositions,  Ac,  the  students  are  permitted  the 
use  of  all  the  necessary  lexicons.  There  are  also  required  in  natural  phi* 
losophy  a  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  electricity  and  magnetism,  of  light  and  heat,  and  in 
ehemistry,  of  the  elements  and  their  principal  combinations.  Nearly  a 
week  is  spent  in  this  examination,  five  hours  being  allowed  for  the  math« 
ematical  task,  three  for  each  of  the  Greek  and  French  exercises,  five  for 
each  of  the  compositions,  three  for  the  translation  from  the  Greek  and  for 
the  Hebrew  exercises,  and  two  for  the  Latin  ^^  extemporale/'  There  are 
moreover  some  differences  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  examining 
committee,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  teacher  who  has  conducted  the  ex- 
amination upon  the  final  decision  which  is  reached  by  the  committee. 

The  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Mirow,  opened  in  1820  with  four  pupils, 
took  the  place  of  the  earlier  seminary  that  had  been  united  with  the 
school  at  Neustrelitz.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  men  to  whom 
every  facility  had  been  given  for  fitting  themselves  for  the  office — ^Giese- 
brecht,  the  first  principal,  having  spent  a  year  in  association  with  Pesta- 
loszi,  and  Gerling,  who  was  at  its  head  trom  1829  to  1856,  having  been 
for  a  year  in  the  noted  seminary  at  Weissenfels,  then  under  the  chaige 
of  Hamisch.  At  first  it  received  boys  of  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  who 
were  for  eight  years  gratuitously  instructed  and  cared  for  in  the  family 
of  the  principal,  or,  afterwards,  of  the  steward,  and  as  these  were  in- 
tended for  the  domanial  schools,  an  additional  arrangement  was  made  in 
1822  for  the  benefit  also  of  the  manorial  and  city  estates.  The  younger 
students  received  instruction  in  connection  with  the  higher  classes  of  the 
city  schools,  while  the  older  seminarists  found  in  the  same  schools  op- 
portunity for  teaching.  But  in  1839  the  whole  plan  was  changed,  the 
.  course  was  limited  to  five  years,  and  six  pupils,  torn  14-20  years  of  age, 
were  admitted  every  three  years,  who  provided  themselves  only  with 
clothing,  writing  materials,  and  textrbooks,  and  among  the  other  candi-. 
dates  there  were  also  ten  half-pensioners  who  received  80  thalers  anna- 
ally.  In  1852,  by  way  of  trial,  it  was  determined  to  receive  journeymen 
workmen  of  24  to  26  years  of  age  or  less,  of  suitable  character  and  jfree 
ft-om  military  service.  It  is  found  that  14-16  pupils  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  territory.  Instruction  in  silk  culture  has  been 
given  since  1826,  and  in  place  of  gymnastic  exercises,  occupation  haa  of 
Ute  been  given  in  the  field,  garden  and  meadow ;  more  recently  instmo- 
tion  has  also  been  given  in  the, raising  of  bees  and  culture  of  fi^uit  treei. 
The  management  of  the  seminary  and  of  the  local  schools  is  in  the 
hands,  and  several  of  the  teachers  are  emptoyed  alike  in  both. 
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AND  SCHATJMBURChLIFPE. 


PBBLIMIKART  BEXABXS. 


The  ftncient  prtncipfility  of  Lippe  has  been  for  some  two  hundred 
years  divided  into  the  two  principalities  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaum- 
burg  Lippe,  lying  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Weser,  and  within  the 
limits  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover.  The  former,  traversed  by  the  Jeuto- 
burg  forest  range,  and  more  pleasant  than  fruitful,  possesses  an  area  of 
447  square  miles  and  a  population  of  108,513  in  1861 ;  the  latter,  170 
square  miles  and  30,774  inhabitants.  The  capitals  are  Detmold,  (popula- 
tion, 4,716,)  and  BUckeburg,  (population,  8,250.)  The  prevalent  religion 
in  the  one  territory  is  Calvinistic ;  in  the  other,  Lutheran,  with  a  few 
Catholics.  The  reigning  houses  have  a  common  origin,  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century ;  their  powers  are  limited  under  the  constitutions 
which  were  established  in  1836.  The  last  traces  of  bondage  among  the 
people  had  been  abolished  in  1810.  The  principal  occupation  is  agricul- 
ture and  the  people  are  generally  intelligent,  the  princes  having  long  been 
liberal  patrons  of  popular  education.  The  Gymnasium  at  Lemgo,  and 
the  High  School  and  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Detmold  are  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  Germany  have  received 
their  early  training  at  the  one  or  the  other. 

L     UPPB-DETHOLa 

Primary  Schools. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  of  the  proor 
ent,  Lippe-Detmold  was  fortunate  in  possessing  in  immediate  succession 
three  very  gifted  General  Superintendents,  (Ewald,  Colin,  and  Worth,) 
who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  conb- 
mon  schools  improved  more  rapidly,  especially  under  the  regency  of  the 
Princess  Pauline,  than  in  any  other  State  of  Germany.  After  her  death, 
and  that  of  Superintendent  Wurth,  this  improvement  ceased,  and  though 
the  political  movements  of  1848-9  had  in  view  an  educational  reform  an4 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  Common  School  Law  of  Dee.,  1849,  yet  this 
law  made  few  changes,  several  of  its  provisions  have  been  since  abolished^ 
and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  still  rests  with  the  Consistory  as  be- 
fore, though  the  law  provides  for  the  appointment  pf  a  special  Board  of 
Superintendence. 

The  school  age  extends  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year  inclu- 
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Bive,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  is  about  15,500,  or  nearij 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  number  of  school  communities 
is  108,  in  which  there  are  engaged  180  principal,  88  assistant,  and 
8  temporary  teachers.  There  are  also  Jewish  communities  with  ten 
teachers.  Parishes  with  less  than  thirty  scholars  have  no  claim  to  a 
special  school;  if  the  number  be  over  120,  an  assistant  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, unless  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  transference  of  scholars  to  other 
schools.  The  support  of  the  schools  is  provided  for  by  Qovemment» 
while  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  the  providing  of  the  nec- 
essary school  apparatus  rests  upon  the  community.  An  annual  tui- 
tion fee  of  twenty  silver  groschen  (forty  cents)  is  paid  by  each  child,  if 
there  be  not  more  than  two  from  the  same  family,  which  goes  into  the 
general  treasury,  as  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  fixed. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  evangelical  schools  are  immediately 
under  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  a  magis- 
trate, and  six  or  eight  members  chosen  from  the  community,  half  of  the 
number  being  elected  every  three  years.  The  special  oversight  of  the 
school  devolves  upon  the  pastor,  and  the  committee  has  to  report  to  the 
Consistory  semi-annually  respecting  the  result  of  the  examination,  giving, 
a  certificate  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  passed  over,  the  scheme  of 
lessons  for  the  succeeding  half-year,  a  copy  of  the  diligence  roU,  and  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  knitting,  sewing,  &c.,  that  has  been  done  in 
the  school.  There  must  also  be  annually  given  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  the  school  accounts. 

Each  school  is  divided  into  three  classes,  which  are  taught  separately 
as  far  as  possible,  the  middle  class,  however,  usually  sharing  in  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  others.  There  is  no  division  of  scholars  by  sex 
except  where  there  are  two  or  more  principal  schools.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  for  the  most  part,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  singing,  religion,  with  Biblical  history,  German,  and  what  is 
of  most  importance  in  "common  science."  To  this  latter  branch  there 
are  usually  given  but  two  hours  a-week.  Where  the  upper  dass  has  a 
special  teacher,  some  lessons  are  also  given  in  drawing  and  there  are  oc- 
casional exercises  in  declamation.  The  time  legally  required  of  each 
teacher  is  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  but  as  this  is  seldom  sufficient  for 
the  real  wants  of  the  scholars,  most  of  the  teachers  willingly  give  several 
hours  more.  Three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  ia 
the  rule,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  excepted.  The 
morning  is  usually  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  upper  class.  In  some 
places  the  "shepherd  schools'^  are  still  held  during  the  mid-day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  engaged  in  tending  cattle,  the  herds  being  then  in 
stall. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pastor  having  a  gen- 
eral supervision  and  giving  the  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation. 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  and  some  Biblical  history, 
together  with  the  Heidelberg  catechism.    There  are  no  private  schools, 
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unless  we  take  into  account  the  establishments  for  the  care  of  infants, 
the  sewing  and  knitting  schools  that  exist  in  some  places,  and  the  spin- 
ning schools  for  the  poor  that  hare  occasional] j  been  proTided  by  private 
beneyolenee. 

The  Teaeheni'  Seminary  at  Detmold  was  opened  in  1789  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  director,  upon  whom  also  rests  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  public  schools.  He  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Consistory, 
and  represents  in  that  body  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  course  of 
training,  which  continues  three  years,  is  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
Prussian  system.  The  candidates  are  principally  from  the  peasant  class 
and  middle  classes  of  the  city.  The  preparation  required  is  only  such  as 
can  be  acquired  at  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  the  piano.  The  number  of  students  averages  twenty, 
of  whom  four  receive  their  board  free  of  expense ;  the  remainder,  only 
tuition,  lodging,  and  light  The  location  of  the  teacher  is  made,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  leaving  the  Seminary,  by  the  Prince  through  the  Consist- 
ory. When  thus  definitely  located,  the^  enjoy  the  rights  of  State  ofil- 
cials.  Some  city  communities  have  preserved  their  ancient  right  of 
appointment,  but  the  privilege  that  was  granted  to  the  rest  in  1849  of 
making  a  selection  from  those  teachers  nominated  by  the  higher  school 
authorities,  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

The  annual  income  of  an  assistant  teacher  amounts  to  110-180  thalers, 
($81-496,)  besides  free  lodging.  The  minimum  salary  of  principal  teach- 
ers is  160  thalers,  besides  the  use  of  the  school  residence.  An  increase 
of  20-30  thalers  is  made  to  this  minimum  after  five  years  service.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  teachers  receive  less  than  200  thalers,  but  eighteen  receive 
more  than  800  thalers,  and  but  one  more  than  500  thalers.  This  salary 
is  paid,  in  part,  in  natural  products,  besides  which  there  is  the  use  of  a 
garden  and  some  land,  reckoned  at  a  light  rent  Superannuated  teachers 
are  laid  aside  with  a  pension  whose  amount  increases  with  the  length  of 
service.  Widows  and  orphans  receive  from  the  Widows*  Fund  an  annual 
pension  of  thirty  thalers,  besides  twenty  thalers  for  burial  expenses.  Each 
teacher  contributes  three  thalers  to  the  Widows*  Fund  annually,  the  new 
teacher  paying  ten  thalers  in  addition  and  one-fourth  thaler  more  for  each 
thaler  of  salary  above  eighty  thalers. 

Bedar  Schools. 
The  so-called  Rector  Schools,  four  in  number,  are  intermediate  between 
the  primary  and  classical  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  adds  Latin, 
French,  and  English  to  the  usual  branches  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  each  varies  from  ten  to  thirty,  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen.  The  rectors  have  the  same  obligations  as  the  teach- 
ers of  common  schools  and  are  under  the  same  authorities,  but  do  not 
rank  as  State  official&  Their  salary,  averaging  about  800  thalers,  is 
rused  by  the  community,  to  whom  on  that  account  their  election  belongs. 
The  rectors  are  usually  young  theologians,  who  after  some  years  become 
pastors,  and  to  whom  their  school  experience  is  a  great  advantage. 
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The  GjmDasium  Leopoldinum  at  Detmold  was  originally  %  rector 
school,  but  was  gradually  extended  and  improved  until  in  1888  it  w«0 
reorganized,  with  new  buildings,  under  its  present  title.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  conoiaiitiee  of  threei  including  a  government  official  and  % 
member  of  the  Consistory,  while  the  director  has  the  immediate  manf 
agement  of  the  institution  and  teachera.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
6,000  thalers  is  made  for  its  support  and  the  teachers,  who  rank  as  State 
officials  and  possess  the  rights  and  duties  of  citisoens,  are  appointed  by 
the  Ministry.  A  preparatory  school,  or  pro  gymnasium,  receives  the 
pupils  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age ;  its  teachers  are  not  under  the  di- 
rector, but  rank  with  those  of  the  common  schools  and  are  liable  to  dis- 
mission upon  notice.  There  are  nine  g3nxina8ial  classes,  to  which  are 
added  two  real  classes,  parallel  with  the  second  and  third  gymnasia]. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter,  1860-61,  was  298,  of  whom  forty- 
seven  were  in  the  real  classes  and  forty-four  in  the  higher  gymnasial 
classes. 

All  the  branches  of  study  are  obligatory,  even  gymnastics,  though  dis- 
pensations are  given.  At  the  (^se  of  the  school  year  a  three  days'  ez« 
amination  is  held,  determining  the  proficiency  of  the  students  and  their 
preparation  for  the  University,  and  dosing  with  an  oration  on  the  part 
of  the  students  and  a  valedictory  address  from  the  director  to  the  gradu- 
ates. The  salary  of  the  director  is  1,000  thalers,  with  a  residence.  Hm 
teachers  receive  salaries  of  400  thalers  and  upward. 

The  Lemgo  Gymnasium  is  fiu*  older  than  that  of  Detmold,  having  beea 
in  existence  before  the  Reformation.  It  attained  its  highest  prosperity 
imd  reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  oeatury  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Reinert  aod  solely  through  his  remarkable  personal  ability.  Un- 
til his  resignati<m,  in  1819,  it  was  simply  a  city  institution,  scantily  en- 
dowed, and  with  but  few  teadiers.  Afterward,  and  principally  through 
the  fiivor  of  Princess  Pauline,  many  privileges  were  granted  it  and  its 
financial  condition  greatly  improved ;  still  it  never  regained  its  former 
renown  and  lai^  attendance  of  pupUs  from  abroad.  It  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  city  magistrates  and  a  government  officer,  and  is  in  part 
sustained  by  appropriations  from  both  the  State  and  city  treasuries.  It 
possesses  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students. 
Its  organisation  and  course  of  instruction  are  similar  in  most  respects  to 
those  of  the  Detmold  gymnasium,  while  the  discipline  is  somewhat  more 
strict  The  salaries  vary  from  800  to  820  thalers  in  addition  to  house- 
rent  and  some  other  small  perquisites.  The  tuition  fses  range  from  ax 
to  twenty  thalers  annually.  The  number  of  students  in  1862  was  one 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

At  Detmold  there  is  a  Higher  Female  School  with  several  classes,  sus- 
tained by  the  sdiod  charges,  which  are  not  ineonsiderable.  There  Is  a 
similar  institution  at  Lemgo  under  the  charge  of  a  female  principal. 
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CHECTER  DEWEY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Chester  Dewet  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Oct  25th,  1784.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1806,  studied  for  the  mlnistiy.  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1808,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year  officiated  in  Tyringham 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  jear  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Wil- 
liams College,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  which  office  he  held  for  seventeen  jears,  doing  much  to  advance 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  to  enlarge  the  course  of  study  in  his  own  and 
kindred  departments,  while  over  the  students  his  influence  was  oflen  benefi- 
cially exerted.  Between  1827  and  1836  he  was  principal  of  the  "Gymnasium," 
a  high  school  for  boys  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to 
Itocheflt«r,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  Bochester  CoUegiate  Institute  until 
1860.  He  was  then  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Rochester,  which  post  he  still  holda  Prof.  Dewey  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Amerioan  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  qiecial  botanical  treatises,  including  a  "  History  of  the  Herba- 
ceous Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  written  for  the  State  government  Until  within 
a  few  years  he  has  employed  his  vacations  in  lecturing  at  the  medical  colleges 
at  Pittsfield  and  Woodstock,  Yt  In  the  course  of  his  long  career  as  a  teacher, 
he  has  delivered  over  4,000  lectures  and  preached  nearly  as  many  sermons.  He 
has  effected  much  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and  was  active  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  the 
first  President  in  1846.t 

,  JOSEPH  MCKBEN,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  McKeen  was  bom  in  Antrim,  Yt.,  and  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York  about  the  year  1818,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  at  first  in  a  private 
school,  and  afterwards  for  a  long  time  in  Public  School  No.  6,  situated  in  Mott 
Street  Mr.  McKeen  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teaohen'  Associ- 
ation, and  was  elected  Yioe-President  in  1846,  and  President  in  1846.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Kduoa- 
tion  "  in  New  York,  which  was  discontinued  in  May  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Teachers  Advocate,"  the  organ  of  the  Assooift- 

*  A  bi^frmphical  tkeldi  of  John  W.  Bulktoy,  chainMn  of  tbo  preliminaiy  oooTention  in  1845^ 
and  Prasidont  of  Um  Anooialion  in  1850,  may  bo  found  in  Baraanl*ii  Amer.  Joar.  of  EdooatloB, 
Vol.  XIY..  p.  S8,  in  eonnoetion  with  tho  National  Teacbon'  Awoelation,  of  which  he  waa  alw 
Piwidant.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  C.  R.  Cobarn,  fourth  Preeident  of  Um  Anoeiation,  ii  given  io 
the  Journal,  Vol  XV.,  p.  301,  in  connection  with  the  PeomylTania  Blata  Teachen*  A«eooiat1on. 

t  Worn  Appletoa*f  New  Anwioan  Cyclopedia. 
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tion,  which  had  been  commenced  in  September,  1846.  He  continued  connected 
with  this  Journal,  assisted  by  J.  N.  McElligott,  S.  S.  Randall,  and  E.  P.  Allen, 
until  its  discontinuance  in  December,  1850.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  the  duties  of  which  post 
he  performed  with  marked  ability.  In  1854  the  labors  of  the  office  were  di- 
vided and  Mr.  IfcKecn  continued  as  Assistant  Superintendent,  spending  no  less 
time  than  before  in  the  schools  and  working  no  less  arduously  for  their  good. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1856,  in  the  sixty-flflh  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
labors  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  an  unflinching  advocate,  at  once  judicious 
and  able,  of  common  schools,  he  exercised  an  influence  which  made  his  name 
well  known  and  honored  throughout  his  State. 

SAMUEL  B.  WOOLWORTH,  LL.  D. 

Samuel  Buell  Woolworth  was  bom  at  Bridgehampton,  Suffolk  county, 
L.  I.,  Dec.  15th,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Woolworth,  D,  D, 
long  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town.  His  mother  was  tho 
daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Buell,  D.  D.,  the  venerated  pastor  over  the  church  at 
Easthampton,  L.  I^  and  the  predecessor  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher.  He  was  fit^ 
ted  for  college  by  his  father,  (who,  like  many  clergymen  in  those  days,  had  a 
number  of  theological  and  classical  students  under  his  instruction,)  and  entered 
the  Sophomore  class  of  Hamilton  College  in  1819.  Soon  after  graduation,  he 
became  assistant  teacher  in  Monson  Academy,  Mass.,  teaching  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  natural  philosophy,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  and  assist- 
ing the  principal.  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  in  chemical  instruction,  then  for  the  flrat 
time  given  at  the  academy.  Among  his  pupils  at  Monson  were  Henry  Barnard 
and  William  A.  Lamerd,  afterwards  professor  at  Yale  College. 

His  success  at  Monson  was  such  tliat  he  was  invited  in  1 824  to  take  charge  of 
the  Onondaga  Academy,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  having  now  determined 
to  make  teaching  the  business  of  his  life,  he  accepted  the  position.  He  here  re- 
mained six  years  and  raised  the  institution  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  repu- 
tation which  it  had  not  previously  known.  This  was  probably  the  first  academy 
in  the  State  in  which  chemistry  was  taught,  excepting  the  Albany  Academy 
under  Dr.  Beck  and  Prof  Henry.  In  the  spring  of  1830  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  Cortland  Academy,  at  Homer,  N.  Y.  It  here  became  his  effort  to 
build  up  a  first  dass  classical  school  and  to  provide  for  those  who  did  not  desire 
a  college  education,  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  To  this  end  a  thorough  division  of  labor  was  secured  by  Uie  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  who  devoted  their  whole  time,  each  to  a  department,  his 
own  time  being  devoted  to  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  languages  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  to  the  general  administration  of  the  school  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  was  soon  visible  on  the  character  of  the  academy.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  gradually  increased  from  sixty  to  an  average  of  three  hundred, 
large  classes  were  annually  sent  to  the  colleges  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  not  known  that  a  Homer  student  was  ever  refused  admission  to 
any  institution  at  which  he  applied.  Mr.  Woolworth  remained  in  connection 
with  this  academy  until  1852 — ^twenty-two  yeara.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  he  delivered  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  which  were  la^pely  at- 
tended by  the  young  farmers  of  that  section  of  the  State.  In  1847  he  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

In  the  year  1852  Mr.  Woolworth  was  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
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mal  School  at  Albany.  His  long  eetablished  character  aa  a  teacher  contribated 
largely  to  secure  public  confidence  in  the  school  and  to  harmonize  yarious  con- 
flicting educational  interests.  Under  his  influence,  a  reorganization  of  the 
school  was  effected,  the  departments  of  instruction  were  made  more  distinct^ 
and  teacliers  of  liberal  culture,  acknowledged  ability,  and  successful  experience 
were  secured  for  each  department.  The  beneficial  effect  of  these  changes  was 
soon  apparent  The  number  of  appointments  to  the  school  from  the  various 
counties  largely  increased,  and  before  Dr.  Woolwonh  resigned  his  position,  in 
1865,  the  disappearance  of  legislative  hostility  to  the  school  indicated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  its  management 

In  December,  1855,  Dr.  Wool  worth  was  made  Secretory  of  tlie  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  New  York,  an  office  of  great  influence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  higher  education  in  the  State.  As  Secretary  of  this  Board  he 
conducts  their  correspondence  with  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State, 
receives  the  reports  of  the  different  institutions  to  the  Regents,  and  prepares 
the  Reports  of  the  Regents  to  the  Legislature.  These  annual  reports  abound 
in  statistical  information,  showing  the  relative  condition  of  the  colleges  and 
academies  in  respect  of  property,  debts,  subjects  of  study,  and  general  course 
of  instruction,  proressors  and  teachers,  and  the  number  and  the  classification  of 
scholars.  He  has  annually  visited  a  large  number  of  these  institutions,  their 
relations  with  the  Board  have  never  been  more  harmonious  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  good  effects  of  his  administration  are  in  other  respects  most  obvi- 
ous. By  invitation  of  the  Board  and  largely  through  his  influence,  the  teachers 
of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State  have  recently  organized  theraBolves 
into  a  permanent  "Convocation,"  which  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  ele- 
vating, liberalizing,  and  encouraging  both  collegiate  and  academic  teachers  in 
their  views,  methods,  and  labors.  As  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  he 
has  also  charge  of  the  State  Library  and  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  "Natural  History  Collection"  is  due  to  his 
efforts.  With  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  he  has  for  several  years  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  volumes  upon  the  "  Natural  History  "  of  the  State,  while 
he  has  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Normal 
School  In  all  these  positions  Dr.  Woolworth  has  been  a  quiet,  earnest,  and 
efficient  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  interests  of  his  State. 

In  1854  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  College, 
of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  he  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  faithful  and 
honored  member. 

CHARLES  DAVIES,  LL.  D. 

Charles  Davdbs  was  bom  at  Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  January 
22d,  1798.  While  yet  a  lad  he  emigrated  with  his  lather  to  St  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  BUck  Lake,  then  little  more  than  a 
wilderness.  Here  he  pursued  the  usual  occupations  of  a  fanner  till  he  was  sent 
to  West  Point  Academy,  at  which  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1814.  He  gradu- 
ated with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  light  artillery,  and  after  a  brief  but  ac- 
tive service  in  his  regiment,  he  was  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers  and 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Academy  as  assistant  teacher.  In  1816  he  relinquished 
the  line  of  army  promotion  for  that  of  the  Academy,  and  after  filling  in  succes- 
sion the  offices  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy, 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  and  was  comnussioned 
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profbssor  in  1823.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  now  undertook  the  prep- 
aratioti  of  a  series  of  text-books  in  the  m&lfaematicSf  but  while  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  a  bronchial  affection  forced  him  to  resign  his  post  at 
West  Point  and  in  1837  to  visit  Europe.  Soon  after  his  return  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  resumed  his 
labors  as  teacher  and  author,  but  ill  health  again  induced  him  to  exchange  the 
position  for  that  of  paymaster  in  the  army,  and  treasurer  of  "West  Point  Acad- 
emy. These  offices  he  resigned  in  1845  fbr  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  piiilosophy  in  the  University  of  New  York,  which,  however,  he 
shortly  afterwards  gave  up  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  series  of  text- 
books. He  then  resumed  his  professioual  duties,  first  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  and  afterwards  in  Columbia  College,  where  be  still  holds  the  office  of 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation in  1852.  His  works,  which  are  numerous  and  have  been  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  schools  and  colleges,  are  characterized  by  great  perspicuity 
and  clear  logical  arrangement,  and  considered  as  a  series  tliey  present  a  natural 
order  of  sequence  which  makes  them  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  educational 
resources  of  the  country.  They  consist,  in  various  editions,  of— 1.  Primary 
Table  Book.  2.  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  3.  Primaiy  Arithmetia  4.  In- 
tellectual Arithmetic.  5.  Elements  of  Written  Arithmetic  6.  Common  School 
Arithmetic.  7.  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  8.  Arithmetic  for  Acade- 
mies and  Schools.  9,  University  Arithmetic.  10.  Grammar  of  Arithmetic. 
11.  First  Lessons  in  Algebra.  12.  Elementary  Algebra.  13.  University  Al- 
gebra. 14.  Bowdoin's  Elements  of  Algebra.  *  15.  First  Lessons  in  Geometry. 
16.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  17.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry. 
18.  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  19.  Legendre's  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry.  20.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  21.  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
22.  Elements  of  Surveying.  23.  Elements  of  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
24.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Practical  Men.  25.  Practical  Mathematics  with 
Drawing  and  Mensuration.  26.  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective, 
27.  Logic  of  Mathematics.  28.  Mathematical  Chart  He  has  also  published,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  W.  G.  Peck,  a  Mathematical  Dictionary,  and  Cyclopedia 
of  Mathematical  Science.* 

VICTOR  M.  RICE. 

Victor  Moreau  Rice  was  born  in  Maysville,  Chatauqua  county,  N.  Y., 
April  5th,  1818.  He  graduated  from  Alleghany  College,  Penn.,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  Chatauqua  County  Clerk's  office  the  fWlowing  year,  at  the  same 
time  commencing  the  study  of  law.  In  1843  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
"High  School  in  Buffalo,  whicfi  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He  subse- 
quently edited  the  "Western  Temperance  Standard."  In  1848  he  was  again 
connected  with  the  schools  of  Buffalo  and  so  continued  tiU  1854 — ^the  last  three 
years  as  City  Superintendent.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  poMcy,  and  the  schools  made  commendable  pro- 
gress. Upon  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Mr.  Rice  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1854,  and  has  since  been  twice 
reelected,  with  an  interval  of  four  years  following  the  first  term.    He  was  a 

*  From  Appleton't  New  American  Cyclopedia 
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member  of  the  Legislature  of  1861.  The  progress  of  public  education  has.been 
most  marked  and  the  school  policy,  in  its  present  form,  owes  much  to  his  ear- 
nest endeavors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  saj  that  there  are  few  men  of  more  gener- 
ous sympathies  and  that  the  wel&re  of  the  children  of  the  State  is  his  first  and 
chiefest  solicitude.  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
Bociation  in  1853. 

REUBEN  D.  JONES. 

Reuben  Dean  Jones  was  bom  in  Dorer,  Windham  county,  Tt,  November 
13th,  1815.  After  the  usual  country  experience  of  farm  labor  in  summer  and 
district-school  training  in  winter,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  a  collegiate  education,  though  he  was  afterwsfrds  able  to  extend  his  studies 
under  the  private  instructions  of  his  minister,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Cummings.  His 
labors  as  teacher  were  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1834,  and  were  continued 
with  decided  and  growing  success  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  in  different  places 
and  with  occasional  interruptions.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Western  New  York 
and  for  three  years  conducted  successfully  a  school  in  Cazenovia.  The  law  cre- 
ating County  Superintendents  had  just  gone  into  effect,  and  Mr.  Jones  spent 
much  time  and  effort  with  the  Superintendent  of  his  county  and  a  few  other 
loading  teachers,  in  arouang  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  in  estab- 
lisliing  Teachers'  Associations  and  Institutes.  In  1844  he  became  principal  of 
the  Union  School  in  Mumford,  Monroe  county,  and  under  his  energetic  man- 
agement it  more  than  maintained  its  previous  excellence  and  efficieney.  In  the 
spring  of  1847  he  resigned  this  position  and  became  associate  editor  of  the 
"Rochester  Daily  American,"  and  in  1849  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  that  city,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years  and  until  his 
health  failed  him.  Under  his  supervision  the  schools  of  the  city  were  wholly 
reorganized  and  classified,  and  numerous  improvements  introduced.  His  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  were  devoted 
and  unremitting.  In  1864  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. After  some  years  spent  in  other  occupations  he  received  in  ]  859  the 
appointment  of  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Monroe  county,  which  position  ke  still 
holds. 

LEONARD  BAZELTINB. 

Leonabd  Hazeltinb  was  bom  in  Rockingham,  Vt,  October  14tb,  1803. 
His  father,  Jonas  Hazeltine,  was  among  the  "minute  men"  at  Lexington  and 
afterwards  served  two  years  as  captain  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Brought 
up  upon  a  farm  in  Yermont^  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  enjoyed  few  edu- 
cational advantages  beyond  those  of  the  common  school,  yet  nearly  prepared 
himself  for  college  while  at  the  same  time  teaching  during  the  winter  montb& 
Abandoning  his  design  of  entering  college,  he  devoted  himself  more  exclusively 
to  teaching,  which  occupation  he  has  now  pursued  for  more  than  forty  yean. 
Having  previously  taught  in  the  cBstrict-schools  of  Andover,  Yt,  and  then  in 
Schaghticoke,  N.  T.,  he  was  for  two  years  assistant,  and  for  five  years  principal 
in  St  John  Academy,  in  New  York  city.  In  May,  1836,  he  waa  appointed  by 
the  Public  School  Society  assistant  teadier  in  Public  School  Na  14,  on  Houston 
street,  of  which  in  the  following  May  be  was  made  priacipaL  This  place  be 
still  retains,  and  over  10,000  pupils  have  been  instructed  by  him.  Since  1853, 
when  aU  the  public  schools  of  the  city  were  placed  uniisr  the  eontrol  of  the 

31 
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Board  of  Education,  this  school  has  been  known  as  Grammar  School  No.  13, 
and  under  Mr.  Hazeltlne's  management  it  has  ever  maintained  a  high  rank.  In 
Hajf  1865,  a  reunion  of  former  pupils  and  school  officers  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  his  thirtieth  year  of  service,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  took  part  in  it 

Mr.  Hazeltine  was  also  teacher  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School  from  soon  tS' 
tcr  its  oommoncemont  in  1836  until  its  passing  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  principal.  Fifteen  principals 
were  associated  with  him  in  this  school,  and  in  the  eight  years  prior  to  its  dis- 
continuance in  1861,  the  average  attendance  was  about  six  hundred,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  about  one  hundred  annually.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  county  and  city  of  New  York,  in  184T  j  of  the 
New  York  City  Teachers*  Association,  in  1850;  and  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, in  1856 — and  in  all  these  Associations  he  has  been  distinguished  as 
an  active  and  efficient  worker. 

THOMAS  W.  VALENTINE. 

Thomas  "W.  Valentine  was  born  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  February  16th, 
1808.  He  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  early  elementary  instruction  in  the 
district-school  of  his  native  town,  where  the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  as 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  was  felt  for  good  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  His  father  having  removed  to  Worcester,  he  spent  three  years  in 
the  academy  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  afterwards  President  of 
Franklin  College,  Ind.  Having  a  strong  predilection  for  teaching,  he  gave  up 
preparation  for  college  and  taught  his  first  winter  in  a  district-school  in  Lan- 
caster and  after  a  further  apprenticeship  of  four  years  in  the  schools  of  North- 
borough  and  Ashland,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania,  he  removed  to  Al- 
bany in  1842,  and  for  eleven  years  had  charge  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
that  city.  In  1853  he  was  superintendent  of  the  0.  han  Asylum,  and  in  1865 
became  principal  of  a  large  public  school  in  Brooklyn  "^  successor  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bulkley  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  State  Supei    tendent 

Mr.  Yalentine  has  always  been  a  zealous  participaior  in  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day.  Before  leaving  Massachusetts  he  was  active  in  getting 
up  a  County  Convention  of  teachers  in  1838;  in  1844  he  cooperated  with  Fran- 
cis Dwigbt  and  others  in  obtaining  from  the  Legislature  of  New  York  a  better 
organization  for  the  public  schools  of  Albany;  he  was  instrumental,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  teachers  of  Albany,  in  calling  the  Stair  Convention  of  Teachers 
in  1845,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Association,  in  which  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  and  of  which  Association  he  was  elected 
President  in  1856 ;  and  he  was  also  active  in  originating  the  National  Teachers* 
Association  in  1857.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  "District-School  Journal" 
in  1852,  he  projected  the  "New  York  Teacher"  as  orgau  of  the  Association, 
of  which  he  was  the  Resident  and  principal  Editor  for  the  first  two  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  member  of  the  City  Grovemment  of  Albany,  having 
been  elected  alderman  from  1851  to  1854,  and  while  in  the  City  Council  was 
Chairman  of  the  Alms  House  Committee  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Juvenile  House  of  Industiy. 
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GEORGE  L.  FARNHAM,  A.  M. 

Georgr  Looms  Farnham  was  bom  at  Ridgefield,  Otsego  countj,  N.  Y.,  Jan* 
nary  9th,  1824.  When  four  years  old,  his  father  removed  to  LeonardsTille,  Madi- 
son county,  where  until  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  kept  diligently  engaged  in 
his  father's  tannery  and  in  attendance  at  the  district-Bchool.  Naturally  fond  of 
knowledge,  yet  unable  to  profit  from  the  methods  of  Instruction  then  in  vogues 
and  with  little  encouragement  fh>m  either  parents  or  teachers,  he  derived  scant 
benefit  from  his  books  and  only  gained  rather  a  thorough  dislike  for  schools, 
school-teachers,  and  all  that  pertained  to  them.  At  this  time,  by  a  few  almost 
chance  words,  his  ambition  was  for  the  first  time  aroused  and  "  to  become  a 
teacher"  was  the  object  of  his  determination.  Giving  his  summers  to  labor,  as 
*'  hired  help  "  upon  a  farm,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but  devoting  every 
leisure  moment  to  study,  attending  during  the  second  winter  a  select  school  un- 
der a  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  but  in  general  striking  out  a  course  from  ne- 
cessity entirely  independent  of  his  teacher's  instruction,  before  the  dose  of  the 
third  year  he  received  his  first  certificate  and  engaged  to  teach  his  first  school 
for  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  "  board  round.'^  Thus  he  shortly  established 
a  reputation  that  gave  him  in  1844  one  of  the  first  public  schools  in  Jefferson 
county.  In  1845  he  received  the  appointment  to  the  State  Normal  School, 
where  he  spent  a  year  under  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Page,  which  gave  form  and 
system  to  his  educational  views  and  fixed  him  in  the  course  he  was  to  pursue. 
After  teaching  in  Watertown  and  elsewhere,  he  was  in  1850  made  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  then  had  charge  for  a  year  of  the  Indiana 
Female  Seminary  at  Indianapolis,  returned  in  1 853  to  Syracuse  and  established 
a  private  female  semlnaiy,  which  he  resigned  in  1855  to  accept  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  City  Public  Schools.  These  schools  had  already  attained  a 
high  reputation  under  the  management  of  A.  6.  Salisbury,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  and 
M.  F.  Brown,  but  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction  were  still  pursued,  and 
the  primary  schools  especially  were  considered  of  secondary  importance  and 
were  conducted  by  teachers  of  inferior  qualifications.  In  the  eight  years  of  Mr. 
Famham's  service,  much  of  this  was  changed.  The  practice  was  initiated  of 
placing  the  primary  departments  m  charge  of  the  most  competent  and  best  paid 
teachers,  the  methods  of  teaching  were  gradually  changed  to  those  by  which 
instruction  is  addressed  to  the  perceptive  fiiculties  as  well  as  to  the  memory,  a 
variety  of  apparatus  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  the  appliances 
which  are  now  considered  essential  to  a  well  appointed  primary  school-room, 
were  first  employed  in  these  schools.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  his  own 
childhood,  it  was  Mr.  Famham's  anxiety  to  bring  other  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
wants  and  difficulties  that  attend  early  instruction.  The  fact  that  for  socoessive 
years  he  was  reelected  by  unanimous  votes,  while  during  much  of  his  adminis- 
tration not  a  negative  vote  was  cast  m  the  Board  of  Education,  speaks  well  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  his  services  were  held. 

Mr.  Famham  has  (k^uently  been  called  upon  to  address  Institutes  and 
Teachers'  Associations,  and  in  1857  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers* Association.  The  session  at  which  be  presided  was  remarkable  for  its  har- 
mony and  success.  In  1852  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Fraoklin  Collegei 
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OUVER  AREr. 
Oliver  Aret  was  bom  in  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  where  his  lather  was  for  manj* 
years  an  officer  of  the  customs,  a  man  of  influence,  and  of  a  force  of  character 
that  was  inherited  hy  his  children.  He  wa9  educated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  during  this  time  took  charge  of  a  winter  school  in  his  native 
town.  After  graduating  at  Andover,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  Yii^nia,  but 
an  epidemic  fever  prevailing  in  hia  neighborhood,  he  became  worn  out  with  the 
care  of  the  sick,  was  himself  attacked,  and  many  months  passed  after  his  return 
home  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  school-room.  Four  or  five 
years  were  then  spent  in  charge  of  a  classical  department  in  Cleveland,  which 
he  resigned  for  the  care  of  a  grammar  school  in  Buffalo.  From  his  first  position 
he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  head  grammar  school  of  the  piace,  and  again  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Central  High  School.  This  school  had  for  some  years 
previous  been  a  scene  of  war  within  and  without  Many  prominent  tax-payers 
objected  to  supporting  a  free  academy  of  that  character,  declaring  that  the 
school  was  an  injury  rather  than  an  ornament  to  the  city;  and  for  some  reason 
the  school  within  doors  was  a  constant  scene  of  insubordination  among  the  pu- 
pils. Placed  now  at  its  head,  without  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  Mr.  Arey 
took  the  school,  ruled  out  the  insubordination,  systematized  a  regular  course  of 
study,  organized  a  most  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  graduated  large  classes  af- 
ter a  three  years'  course,  increased  the  taxation  necessary  to  its  support  by  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent,  making  at  the  same  time  its  warmest  and  most  zeal- 
ous friends  of  those  tax-payers  who  had  before  tried  to  suppress  it,  and  left  it  in 
Nov.,  1864,  amid  the  earnest  regrets  of  his  pupils  and  the  public  generally,  to 
assume  the  principalship  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School.  In  February, 
1865,  Prof.  Arey  was  injured  by  a  railroad  accident,  which  has  for  a  time  hin- 
dered the  prosecution  of  his  work  at  the  Normal  School.  In  1 868  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asssociation,  and  has  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  lecture  before  this  Association  and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  He  was  for  two  years  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  New  York 
Teacher,  and  also  for  two  years  publisher  of  the  "  Home  Journal,''  a  valuable 
femily  magazine,  now  published  in  Boston. 

EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.  M. 

Edward  Austin  Sheldox  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Perry,  Wyoming  county, 
N.  Y,  October  4th,  1823.  Until  seventeen  years  of  age  he  enjoyed  only  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  school  education,  but  subsequently  an  academy  was  opened 
in  the  town  where  he  fitted  himself  for  entrance  to  Hamilton  College  in  1844. 
HI  health  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  in  the  third  year  of  the  course, 
and  visiting  Oswego,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
that  city.  Through  bis  investigations  and  representations,  the  "Osweffo  Orphan 
and  Free  Sekool  Association "  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices  he  hired  a 
Bchool-room,  gathered  together  from  one  to  two  hundred  poor,  ragged^  and  dirty 
children,  and  himself  taught  them.  This  was  the  first  Free  school  in  Oswego, 
and  out  of  this  movement  originated  the  present  fiourishing  fi-ee  school  system 
of  that  city.  A  year  or  two  after  this,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Higgins,  he 
opened  a  private  school,  and  whUe  conducting  it  was  unanimously  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  S3rracuse.  In  1853,  the  friends  of  education  in 
Oswego  having  after  repeated  efibrts  obtaiaeil  a  school  charter  and  organised  a 
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Board  of  Eduoation,  he  was  immediatelj  recalled  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
entered  upon  the  work  of  leeonstniction.  The  schools  had  previously  been 
managed  upon  the  old  district  or  trustee  system,  with  little  or  no  classification, 
and  the  first  year  was  spent  in  organizing  and  grading  them,  and  prescribing 
the  course  of  study  for  each  department  Ur.  Sheldon's  efibrts  were  most  un- 
tiring to  supplant  defective  methods  of  teaching  and  to  raise  the  schools  to  the 
highest  perfection  attainable.  In  this  respect  the  primary  departments  were 
most  faulty.  He  prepared  a  course  of  oral  instruction  for  the  primary  teachers^ 
provided  them  with  such  books,  pictures,  and  apparatus  for  their  work  as  could 
be  procured,  and  met  these  teachers  every  Saturday  morning  for  instruction  and 
practical  illustration  in  methods  of  teaching.  Subsequently  he  prevailed  on 
the  Board  to  procure  a  teacher  firom  the  Home  and  Colonial  lu&nt  School  Soci- 
ety, London,  (Miss  E.  M.  Jones,)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  its  methods.  The 
result  was  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  present  **  Oswego  Training 
School,"  of  which  Mr.  Sheldon  is  principal  and  which  is  now  sustained  by  a 
State  appropriation.  In  connection  with  this  work  he  has  prepared  a  **  Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Instruction,"  designed  as  a  complete  guide  to  teachers  in 
primary  instruction ;  also  a  book  entitled  "Lessons  on  Objects;  and  a  "First 
Reading  Book,"  with  a  set  of  thirty-seven  large  illustrated  reading  cards  to  ao- 
company  it  The  results  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  labors  are  well  known  to  the  friends 
of  education,  and  have  made  Oswego  "a  sort  of  Mecca  for  educators  from  neariy 
all  the  loyal  States."  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  1860. 

JAMES  CRUIK8HANK,  LL.  D. 

jAJfSS  Cruikshank  was  bom  in  Argyle,  Washington  county,  K.  Y.,  August 
28th,  1831.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  college  course  under  the  late  Rev. 
Peter  Bullions,  D.  D.,  and  entered  Union  College  in  1847.  He  was  obliged  to 
suspend  his  studies  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  engaged  successfully  in  teaching 
for  some  two  years,  when  he  entered  Madison  University  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  mmistry.  Again  interrupted  in  his  phms,  he  took  charge  of  a 
school  in  New  Jersey  and  the  attendant  success  determined  his  future  course. 
He  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
country,  methods  of  instruction,  and  educational  reform  generally,  and  on  leav- 
ing New  Jersey  to  open  a  classical  school  at  Bellport,  Long  Island,  he  began  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  efTor^hroughout  the  State  for  educational  improve- 
ment and  progress.  In  1866  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
**New  York  Teacher,"  and  was  the  same  year  appointed  first  clerk  in  the  State 
]>epartment  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany.  The  next  year  he  resigned  this 
position  and  became  sole  editor  and  publisher  of  the  **  Teacher,"  which  was  at 
the  time  involved  in  debt  and  its  prospects  by  no  means  flattering.  In  his 
hands,  and  through  his  energy,  perseverance,  and  drill,  it  soon  recovered  life 
and  vigor,  and  now  ranks  among  the  first  journals  of  its  class  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  for  several  years  been  active  in  organizing  and  conducting 
Teachers'  Institutes,  spending  considerable  time  in  instruction  and  delivering 
public  lectures.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Presklent  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
dation.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  and 
has  for  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instraction. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  fh>m  Allegany  CSoUege. 
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EMERflON  C.  POMIROY. 

Emerson  Glapp  Pomebo^  was  born  in  Otlsco,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y., 
ICarcb  10th,  1818.  With  as  thorough  earij  inatmction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling  as  the  district-acbools  of  that  day  afforded,  he  grew  up  with  a  taste  for 
reading  which  he  indulged  at  eveiy  opportunity  that  his  trade  as  a  cabinet- 
maker afforded.  Though  proud  of  his  abilities  as  a  mechanic  and  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  uncommonly  skillful  workman,  yet  he  was  always  demrous  of  acquir- 
ing an  education  and  completing  a  regular  course  of  study.  Not  however  until 
his  twentieth  year  did  desultory  reading  give  place  to  actual  study,  and  the  first 
book  placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose  was  Klrkland's  English  Grammar,  ot 
which  subject  he  previously  knew  nothing,  and  which  by  its  peculiariy  attract- 
ive and  easy  manner  led  him  on  to  profounder  works  and  indeed  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  other  branches.  He  shortly  afterwards  became  a  student  at  the  Gort- 
landville  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  and  a  year  later 
he  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Hosmer  at  the  Moravian  Institute,  support- 
ing himself  by  his  labor.  He  first  assumed  the  duties  of  teacher  in  the  winter 
intervening  between  these  two  brief  periods  of  semi-academic  life,  the  opportunity 
coming  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  and  the  compensation  not  one-fourth  of  that 
he  could  earn  at  his  trade.  He  was  next  engaged  in  a  large  school  at  Spafford 
Comers,  with  decided  success — ^then  for  more  than  a  year  at  Otisco  Center,  but 
before  the  dose  of  his  engagement  was  appointed  County  Superintendent  and 
held  the  office  two  years.  The  vigor,  energy,  and  intelligence  he  brought  to 
his  work  were  soon  manifest  in  the  impulse  given  to  all  measures  of  reform. 
He  was  afterwards  for  eleven  years  principal  of  Public  School  No.  12,  in  Buf- 
falo^ and  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Central  High  School  for  two 
years.  He  was  for  several  years  presidents  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  Onon- 
daga, Madison,  and  Erie  counties,  has  assisted  in  other  Institutes,  and  delivered 
educational  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
and  efficient  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  "New  York  Teacher,"  and  in  1862  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

EDWARD  NORTH,  M.  A. 
Edwabd  North  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  ]iuch  9th,  1820 — ^was  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  with  the  valedictory  oration  in  1841,  and  in  December, 
1843,  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Ancient  Languages  in  that  Institution. 
He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  position  without  a  single  term's  interrap- 
tion  for  twenty-one  years,  and  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  highly  accom- 
plished scholar  and  man  of  letters.  He  has  delivered  fVequent  addresses  before 
educational  bodies,  such  as  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  New  Yoric 
State  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  18H  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instmction,  and  various  County  Institutes  in  the  Stat&— ^some  of 
which  addresses  have  been  published.  Prof.  North  is  one  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  college  instructors  who  feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  the  annual  educational 
gatherings  of  the  State  and  countiy,  and  who  take  real  pleasure  in  cooper- 
ating with  teachers  of  every  grade  of  school  in  the  advancement  of  pubUo 
instruction. 
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JAMES  B.  THOMSON,  LL.  D. 

Jambs  Bates  Thomson  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Yt,  in  18 1 0.  With  no  other 
edocational  advantages  than  those  afforded  by  the  district-school  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  winter,  and  a  single  term  at  a  neighboring  academy,  he  had 
still  made  such  progress  as,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  be  made  teacher  m  the 
school  of  his  natiye  village.  His  success  secured  his  engagement  the  following 
winter  at  a  doubled  salary,  and  for  several  years  he  thus  continued  alternately 
working  upon  the  farm,  attending  the  academy,  and  teaching.  After  two  years' 
attendance  at  the  academy  at  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  he  completed  his  preparation 
for  college,  but  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  for  nearly  four  years  by  a 
weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  time  wSs  mostly  spent  in  teaching  in  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Beform  School,  and  in  the  Center  School  at  Brighton,  Mass. 

After  graduating  at  Yale  College  in  1834,  his  eyesight  still  forbidding  a  course 
of  professional  study,  he  remained  a  year  at  New  Haven  as  resident  graduate, 
in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Professors  Silliman  and  Olm- 
sted, and  in  1836  assumed  charge  of  an  academy  in  Nantucket,  Mass.  His  ex- 
oessive  labors  here  in  the  school  and  Sunday-School  and  in  the  Lecture  and 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  Nantucket  Atheneum,  finally  so  far  under- 
mined his  health  that  he  resigned  his  position  and  removed  in  1842  to  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  He  was  here  intrusted  by  President  Jeremiah  Day  with  the  abridge 
ment  and  adaptation  of  his  algebra  to  the  wants  and  use  of  schools  and  acade- 
mies; a  work  which  was  skilUully  and  satisfactorily  executed.  He  next  pre- 
pared an  edition  of  Legendre's  Geometry,  and  subsequently  a  series  of  arith- 
metics for  schools  and  academies. 

In  1843  the  first  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  Stote  of  New  York  were  held  in 
Tompkins  and  Cayuga  counties,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment was  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson.  So  deeply  impressed  did  he  become 
with  their  utility  and  importance  as  a  means  of  promoting  popular  education 
that,  declining  the  offer  of  a  mathematical  professorship  in  Indiana,  he  adopted 
them  as  a  field  of  labor  and  did  much  to  popularize  and  extend  them  through 
New  Yoric  and  many  other  States.  From  nearly  every  State  between  Maine 
and  the  Bocky  Mountains  has  he  received  invitations  to  assist  in  Institute  exer- 
cises. Besides  his  mathematical  instruction,  he  delivered  many  addresses  upon 
educational  topics  on  these  and  similar  occasions.  He  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1846,  and  has  been  rarely  ab- 
sent flrom  its  meetings.  He  was  elected  its  President  in  1864.  The  degree  of 
ImL  D.  was  conferred  by  Hamilton  College  in  1853. 
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Public  School  Societt  of  New  Tokx. 

Prior  to  1805.  the  only  achools  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  partook 
at  all  of  the  cnaracter  of  public  schools,  were  one  established  by  the 
'<  Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  in  18QK2,  and  those  sus- 
tained by  different  religious  denominations  for  the  gratuitous  education  ot 
the  children  of  their  own  members.  These  were  few,  feebly  sustained, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  altogether  inadequate. 

In  April,  1805)  on  the  petition  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  individu- 
uals.  a  "  free  scnool"  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  education 
of  cnildren  who  did  not  belong  to,  and  were  not  provided  for  by  any  reli- 

Sous  society.  This  school  was  organized  in  Nlay,  1806,  and  taught  on 
e  plan  then  recently  originated  by  Joseph  LAncaster. 

In  1808.  the  institution  was  enlarged  by  the  lesislature  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New-York,"  and  the  city 
corporation  presented  a  site  for  a  school-house,  and  entrusted  to  its  keep- 
ing the  education}  of  the  children  of  the  alms-house. 

In  1809,  the  firA  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  future  pur- 
poses in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  society. 

In  1815,  the  society  received  its  quota  ($3,708)  of  tlie  first  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  Fund  for  the  support  or  Common  Schools. 

In  1821,  a  committee  of  the  society  were  instructed  to  correspond  with 
distinguished  educators^  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  especialhr  the  edacation  of  the  poor.  This 
step  resulted  in  some  modifications  or  the  plans  of  the  society,  and  the 
methods  of  instructk>n  in  the  schools. 

In  1828,  the  first  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  Duane  street  build- 
ing, on  the  plan  of  the  infant  schools,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  under  voluntary  efforts.  The  result  was 
favorable.  It  drew  off  the  younger  scholars  from  the  other  schools  in  the 
same  building,  and  facilitated  the  instructbn  and  government  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  This  school  was  for  a  time  under  the  joint  nianage- 
ment  of  the  society  and  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  infant  school 
society.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seton  was  employed  by  the  society 
as  an  agent  to  visit  the  families  of  the  poor,  to  make  known  the  benefiu 
of  the  schools  and  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of  delin(}uent  scholars. 
This  step  led  to  a  knowledge  of  various  abuses,  and  the  mtroduction  of 
several  improvements.  Mr.  Seton  has  since  acted  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  and  in  this  capacity  has  given  unity  to  all  of  Uie  operations  of 
the  several  committees  of  the  Board. 

In  1828-29,  the  schools  of  the  public  school  society  were  placed  more 
on  the  basis  of  ^  Common  Schools" — open  to  all,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  of  riffht,  and  supported  in  part  like  other  ffreat  public  inter- 
ests, by  a  generu  tax.  This  tax  was  one  eightieth  ojone  per  cen/.,  and 
was  tKe  first  tax  raised  by  the  city  of  New  York,  for  uie  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools;  the  memorial  by  which  the  attention  of  the  Coramoa 
Council  was  called  to  the  subject  was  signed  principally  by  the  wealthiest 
citizens. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  a  large  committee  on  the  part  of  the  society,  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  propose  such 
modification  and  improvement,  as  might  be  considered  judicious.  To  aui 
the  committee  with  the  experience  of  other  cities,  two  of  their  numb» 
were  deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  system  and  schools 
of  that  cit3r.  This  committee  reported  certain  modifications,  which  were 
concurred  in  by  the  board.  These  modifications  were  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  the  elementary  dasses, 
with  some  simple  apparatus  for  visible  illustration;  an  extension  of  thft 
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fltodies  in  the  upper  public  schoola,  wonato  embrace  astronomy,  algebnL 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  book-keeping ;  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  the  substitution  of  assistant  teachers  for  certain  class  recitations 
and  reviews,  and  the  opening  of  recitation  rooms  for  this  purpose;  the 
more  extended  use  of  blackbiMird,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  and 
Uie  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  apprentices,  and  such  as  leave 
school  at  an  early  age. 

In  1834,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  primary  schools,  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  employed  as  monitors  in  that 
aass  of  schools.  This  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  such 
pupils  of  the  older  class  of  the  upper  schools,  as  from  their  peculiar  taste, 
mdustry  and  proficiency,  could  be  recommended  as  monitors  or  teachers. 
While  in  these  normal  schools,  they  are  denominated  "  cadets."  and  such 
as  are  properly  qualified  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  monitors,  under 
pay,  and  so  on  to  "  passed  monitors,"  from  which  class  the  assistant 
teachers  are  to  be  selected.  These  schools  now  embrace  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers,  and  have  already  furnished  the 
schools  with  a  number  of  teachers. 

In  1836,  owin^  to  a  want  of  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the  system,  a 
number  of  schofarships  in  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  with 
tlieir  preparatory  schools,  were  opened  by  those  having  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  for  such  scholars  of  the  public  schools  as  were  ad 
vanced  to  the  limit  of  the  instruction  there  provided.  In  1841-2,  simi- 
lar privileges  were  opened  in  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  lor  a  certain 
number  of  girls. 

In  1842.  an  act  passed  the  legislature  which  altered  very  essentially 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  several  wards,  who  together 
constitute  a  Board  of  Education. 

In  1844.  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrookes  system  of  scientific  exchanges  and 
a  plan  or  oral  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences,  were  infoduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  Society.  The  teachers  were  authorized  to 
allow  the  pupib  to  occupy  a  limited  portion  of  time  weekly  in  pre- 
paring specimens  of  writing,  mapping  and  drawing,  with  a  view  to 
the  exchanginfi^of  such  specimens  lor  those  of  other  schools  in  this  and 
other  states.  These  exchanges  of  the  results  of  mental  and  artistical 
labors  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  excited  a  most  healthful  rivalry, 
greatly  favorable  to  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties,  while  its 
moral  influences  luive  been  deckiedly  good.  Not  the  least  among  its 
benefits  has  been  the  cultivating  of  a  taste  for  the  art  of  drawing,  so  ne- 
cessary and  useful  a  part  of  common  school  educatbn,  particulariy  in 
those  pupils  designed  for  mechanical  pursuits.  Connected  witli  the  oper 
ations  here  alluded  to,  was  a  plan  of  instruction  by  short  oral  lectures  on 
the  natural  sciences,  from  objects  collected  and  placed  in  the  school  cabi- 
nets by  the  pupils  themselves,  formed  into  associaticms  or  "  school  lyoe- 
ums." 

In  1847,  the  Free  Academy  was  established  by  the  Board,  afler  an  ex- 
pression in  its  favor  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  Admission  into  the 
Academy  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  publw  schools. 
The  range  of  instruction  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State. 

In  1848,  eveninff  schools  were  established  for  such  pupils  as  could 
not  attend  the  public  or  ward  schools  by  day. 

In  1853,  the  schools  and  property  of  the  rublic  School  Society  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  or  Education,  and  the  Society,  afler  years  of 
faithful,  disinterested,  and  useful  service,  in  building  up  an  improved 
system  of  public  instruction,  was  abolished. 


NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OP   TEACHERS. 


Thb  Socdstt  of  Teaohbrs  of  thb  Gitt  of  Kkw  York  for  BBNSYOLnre 
JLND  LiTERART  PURPOSES  was  formed  prior  to  the  fourth  of  April,  1811,  on  which 
daj  it  was  clothed  with  corporate  powers  bj  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
recognized  as  having  the  following  officers,  yiz. : 

Andrew  Smith,  PresidenL 

George  Ironside,  Vice-Frendenl 

Edward  Shepherd,  Treastirer. 

WiLUAM.  Gray,  Secretary, 

WiLLLAM  Patnb,  ALBERT  PiOKET,  and  ISAAO  Gbdishaw,  Asststcmtt, 

An  Act  to  InoarporcUe  (he  Society  of  Thachera  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purpoeea,    Fiased  April  4,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de- 
cayed teachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  diildren  of  deceased  teachers, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  the  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "The  Society  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  City  of  Now  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes  ;'*  and  the 
said  Society  have,  by  their  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature,  prayed  to  be 
incorporated ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  the  said  petitioDers  appear  to  be  laudable 
and  wortliy  of  legislative  patronage  and  assistance ;  therefore, 

1,  BeU  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Association,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con- 
stituted, and  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  *'  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be- 
nevolent and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  that  by  that  name,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  matters^ 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The 
Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur- 
poses," shall  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation.  Provided,  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  be  U  fiirther  enacted.  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secr^aiy 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  ^all,  by  by-laws,  (h)m  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct^  and  that  all  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballot,  hj  a  m^ority  of  the  members  present  at  such  election ;  and  that  in  case 
any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re- 
signation, or  otherwise,  sach  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  and  may  be  filled  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  a 
special  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an- 
nual elections,  at  such  times  and  plaoes^aa  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-law^  of 
the  said  corporation. 

3.  Arid  be  it  fwiher  eruKted,  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi- 
dent, George  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Edward  Shepherd  the  first  treas- 
urer, William  Gray  the  first  secretaiy,  William  Payne,  Albert  Pidcet,  and  Isaac 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing  committee,  to  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  in  their 
room. 

4.  And  he  it  fiirther  enacted^  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successors, 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter 
and  amend  the  same  as  they  fix>m  time  to  time  shall  judge  proper,  for  appointing 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  adinission  of  new  members  of 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  of  such  admission, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  same ;  and  also  for 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  the  property,  estate,  effects,  and 
funds  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
thereof  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  ooipora- 
tion  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determining 
the  nature  o^  and  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  and  touching  the  duties  and  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  or  violat- 
ing any  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  business, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  by  this  act  constituted,  and 
for  no  other  purposes  whatsoever,  Provided  always^  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
penalties  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

6.  And  he  it  farOitr  enacted^  That  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
dudl  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  become 
liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfbl  in  every  such  case  for  the 
said  corporation  to  expel  such  member  finom  the  said  corporation.  Provided  al- 
toaytf.  That  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
teid  corporation. 

6.  And  he  it  further  enadedj  That  every  member  expelled  firom  the  said 
corporation  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  thereafter 
be  prevented  from  having  or  receiving  any  benefit,  emolument,  or  advantage 
whatsoever  fi*om  the  funds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation;  and  that 
all  payments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  fUndis  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  forfeited  to  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  fhU 
force  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifteen  vears,  and  no  longer :  Provided  neverthe- 
|6S9,  That  in  case  the  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
appropriate  their  or  any  part  of  their  funds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what- 
soever other  than  those  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  thencefortii  the  said  corporation 
shall  cease,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State.  And  provided  JurtheTf  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  any 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  from  altering  or  repeal- 
ing this  act 

8.  And  he  U  fiirOier  enacted^  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  act,  and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  places  &vorably 
and  benignly  for  every  benefidal  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  by  nonuser,  and  was  revived  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1818. 
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Aooording  to  the  Aeademieian  for  October,  1818,  at  the  snnnal  election  for 
officers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  choeen  for  the  ^ear  1818 : 

Frendeni,  Albbbt  Picket;  Vice-Prendeni,  Jared  SlOcum;  Treasurer^  Wil- 
liam Forrest;  Secretary^  Riohard  Wiooins;  Standing  CommiUee,  John  W. 
Picket,  J.  Hoxib;  Correapo>ndiing  Secretaries,  John  W.  Picket,  Aaron  M. 
Mbbohant. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  and  T.  T.  Payne  were  appointed^a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objects  of  the  Teachers'  Society. 
This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  the  profession  at  that  date: 

The  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  whom  these  unprovementa 
may  be  tested,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  science,  also,  by  adding  to  tlie  objects  of  elementary  in- 
struction, requires  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it.  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
those  who  have  made  the  business  of  education  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  experi- 
ence, are  great  and  of  easy  acquimtion:  they  are  either  such  as  develop  princi- 
ples in  a  simple  and  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  tliem  with  lucid  demon- 
stration, or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  and  useful  results^ 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  fiicilities  which  lit  them  for  the  business  of 
a  school. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  the  formation  of  a  system,  your  Committee  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  to  the  pursuit  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  to  receive  the  shackks 
of  a  method  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  tho 
aim  of  an  association  which  looks  forward  to  the  character  to  which  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  the  English  excel ;  in  the  former,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  be  to  embody  into  a  system  the 
excellencies  of  each,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  intelligence  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  American  instructors  may  fhmish. 

The  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com- 
munications with  our  sister  states,  to  collect  into  a  focus  whatever  information 
can  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes- 
sional subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  after  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particular  judgr- 
ments,  to  let  them  bo  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  As  the  intolerence  of  sed  has  been  the  foe  of  religion^  so  (he 
bigotry  of  system  would  prove  the  bane  of  education. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  our  plan  will  be  to  promote  the  success 
and  diminish  the  fatigues  of  instruction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  we  believe, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted;  and, 
indeed,  the  objects  of  elementary  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  hand% 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  terminate  in  the  comfort  of  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  in  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hope 
to  effect  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im- 
portance. The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  after  a 
preparatory  examination,  such  of  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  collegiate  coune,  will  daim  the  serious  attention  of  our  societj. 
The  want  of  an  intennediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienced  and 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  hy  some  of  the  strongest  influence 
and  highest  talents  of  the  community  in  which  we  live ;  but  whether  the  dr- 
cumstances  under  which  this  attempt  was  made  were  unpropltiou9,  or  the  systems 
of  elemenlary  education  were  noi  sufficienUy  maUired  for  it,  or  from  any  other 
causes  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
merited.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquestionable; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  favorable  to  its  com- 
mencement. 

The  Committee,  after  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  success 
to  the  High  School,  which  Dr.  Grisoom,  **  a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl- 
edged competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  successful 
instruction,"  was  about  to  inaugurate  after  the  plan  of  the  High  School  at 
Bduiburgh,  set  forth  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  sodety : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  the  labor  which  it 
imposes,  and  who  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are  not 
rare  among  us.  It  is  related  of  Anaxagoras,  after  ho  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerful  Peridea, 
that  he  was  left  to  terminate  his  life  by  literal  starvation.  Pericles,  feeling  at 
that  time  the  necessity  of  his  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and  dis- 
covered him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  desolate  condition.  He  conjured  him  to 
live,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  had  need  of 
hinL  The  strength  of  the  old  man  just  enabled  him  to  admonish  his  pupil,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  "  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  destitute  of  oil."  Perides  is  not  singular  in  his  liability  to  the  charge  of  such 
ingratitude,  nor  is  his  tiie  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  science  have  expired 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nourishing  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers*  Sodety  is  to  vindicate  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  members  "  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession." 

It  can  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observer  of  life — ^it  certainly  has  not  es- 
caped the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  which 
his  labors  are  generally  held  is  far  below  their  intrinsic  dignity  and  the  station 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.  This  may  result 
from  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  remove. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  eObrts  which 
this  association  is  calculated  to  eflbct ;  fVom  the  improvement  of  character  that 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  produce ; 
from  the  increased  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education ;  and  from  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  views 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  their  stations  in  sodety.  These,  as  your  committee  would  represent, 
are  grounds  enough  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  members 
of  the  liberal  professions.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Setting  aside  all  the 
examples  that  antiquity  and  the  history  of  European  literature  supply,  we  find, 
even  in  our  own  country,  that  many  of  tlie  very  men  who  have  occupied  the 
teacher's  desk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  the  sages  of  our  sen- 
ate, and  the  leaders  of  our  armies.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal  rank 
with  men  of  the  other  liberal  professions. 

There  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  develop, 
and  which  your  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  preliminary 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
confident  that  a  zealous  cooperation  of  its  members  in  their  common  cause,  will 
produce  the  most  valuable  results  to  themselves  as  individuals,  and  to  the  mem- 
Dors  of  the  community  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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"We  are  indebted  mainly  to  a  "History  of  all  the  Teachers'  Associations  ever 
established  in  the  aty  of  New  York"  by  George  Batchelor,  (Professor  of 
French,)  a  "study  "  read  before  the  New  York  City  "  Teachers'  Association,"  Mar. 
23,  1861,  for  the  details  which  follow 

THE  MATHBtfAnOAL  CLUB. 

The  extinction  of  the  Society  of  Teachers  was  followed  in  1828  by  the 
"  Mathematical  Club  ^  of  which  Dr.  Adrian  of  Columbia  College  was  president, 
and  all  teachers  of  mathematical  proclivity  members — ^prominent  amongst  them 
were  Shepherd  Johnson  and  R  W.  Browne— the  former  at  the  head  of  a  popu- 
lar private  school,  and  the  latter  an  assistant  and  afterwards  principal  in  Public 
School  No.  11,  in  Wooster  Street  Mr.  Browne  was  the  first  to  introduce  as- 
tronomy and  algebra  into  the  public  schools.  During  his  administration  of  the 
school,  1832,  the  large  school  was  divided  into  classes,  to  which  spedal  teachers 
were  assigned. 

CITT  teachers'  IKSTITDTB. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1845,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  County  Superintendent^ 
(Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,)  a  meeting  was  caUed  in  the  hall  of  the  Public  School  Society 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  association  "  to  promote  and  extend 
the  interests  of  popular  education."  Of  this  meeting  William  Belden  was 
Chairman,  and  Joseph  McKeen,  Secretary.  An  association,  designated  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  as  the  "  Teachers  Institute  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,"  was  formed,  "  in  which  any  principal  or  assistant  teacher,  who 
lis  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  "  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  in  any  Ward  School,  or  any  of  the  Corporate  Schools  of  the  city  and 
county,"  was  entitled  to  membership.  The  following  officers  were  elected  on 
the  29th  of  March:  President,  D.  M.  Reese;  Vice  Presidents,  J.  N.  McEUigott, 
T.  Foulke,  D.  Patterson;  Cor.  Sec'y.,  Joseph  McKeen;  JRec  Sec'y.j  R.  S. 
Jacobson ;  Librarian  A  Treasurer^  L.  B.  Hardcastle.  In  the  by-laws,  it  is  pro- 
vided ;  "  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institute,  each  member  on  signing 
the  Constitution  is  required  to  pay  25  cents,  and  a  quarterly  payment  of  12^ 
cents;"  "no  school  book  shall  receive  the  official  recommendation  of  the  In- 
stitute, unless  reported  on  by  a  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Institute  in 
regular  meeting ;"  '^  no  religion  or  politics  to  be  introduced  in  the  debates." 
This  Society  continued  in  operation  till  1848,  having  held  forty  meetuigswi^h 
sixty-three  members  on  the  rolL 

WARD  SCHOOL  TEACHERS^  ASSOaATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  and  other  antagonism  between  the  leaders  of  the  Public 
School  Society  on  one  side,  and  the  teacliers  of  the  Ward  Schools  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  school  system  of  New  York  by 
John  C.  Spencer,  and  others— a  number  of  teachers  and  active  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  did  not  become  members  of  the  Teachers  In^itute,  but  in 
the  fiutumn  of  1845  organized  a  new  society  under  the  name  of  the  "  Ward 
School  Teachers*  Association  of  New  York."  Of  this  Association,  Josiah  Rich, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  PreaidetU,  William  Kennedy,  Rec 
Sec^y.,  and  B.  Mcllroy,  Treasurer.  Among  its  members  were  several  prominent 
and  influential  teachers.  Much  of  the  time  of  this  society  was  occupied  with 
debates,  essays,  and  lectures  on  the  sectarian  character  of  certain  school  books. 
It  continued  in  operation  tiU  Feb.,  1848. 
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After  rariotm  attempts  hj  promineiit  membera  of  the  two  AsBociatioxu^  who 
had  at  heart  the  avowed  objects  of  each,  and  were  weary  of  the  apparent 
and  real  antagonism  of  both  societies,  the  two  were  practicallj  merged  into  one 
bj  the  formation  of  a  new  association,  with  the  name  of  **  The  Teachers'  Aaso- 
ciation  of  the  City  and  Coonty  of  New  Tork,"  on  the  19th  of  February,  1848. 
The  Fl«amUe  of  the  Constitution  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the  Association  as 
foUows: — 

Whereas  we  regard  the  proper  education  of  youth  a  subject  of  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest — one  on  which  the  f\iture  weal  or  woe  of  our  common  country 
depends,  and  by  whidi  her  free  institutions  are  to  be  sustained ;  and  whereas 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  fhture  citizens  of  our  Republic  for  stations  of  useful- 
ness and  honor  is,  in  an  important  sense,  placed  in  our  hands  as  teachers  of 
youth ;  a  duty,  the  right  discbarge  of  whidi  requires  the  united  wisdom  and 
the  combined  effort  of  all  the  fiiends  of  a  sound  and  well-directed  system  of 
education : — 

Therefore  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  fbr  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  general  advancement  in  the 
great  cause  in  whicli  we  are  engaged,  and  also  for  elevating  the  standard  of  our 
profession  to  that  high  position  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  do  unite  ourselves 
together  and  adopt  the  following  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,'* 

About  sixty  persons  subscribed  their  names  to  the  Constitution. 

In  1849,  the  regular  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  ani- 
mated, but  the  zeal  of  the  few  individuals  who  engineered  the  nK>vement8 
of  the  association  began  to  flag  in  1850,  and  although  convenient  rooms 
were  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1853,  the  attendance  continued  to 
diminish  down  to  1860,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  infuse  new  interest 

The  regular  exercises  of  the  Association  consist  of  (1.)  Propositions^  Motions^ 
Be8olutions;.(3.)  I>ehates;  (3.)  Essays;  (4.)  Lectures ;  and  (5.)  Reports.  Pro£ 
Bachelor  enlivens  his  interesting  *' study  "  of  the  records  by  pertinent  annota- 
tions on  the  exercises,  which  are  suited  to  other  meridians  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Kew  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts. 

(1.)  PropaBiHons^  Motkma,  BeadkAumB, 

After  a  series  of  amendments  from  one  meeting  to  another,  theConstitutioB 
and  By-Laws  were  subjected  to  revision. 
Discussion  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  **  wounds." 

"The  Debates  on  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  did  not  fail  to  afford  an  ample 
opportunity  for  oratorical  displays  of  all  shades  and  complexions." 

*^  The  languor,  that  leads  to  an  untimely  suicide  of  Associations,  is  caused  by 
the  incessant  discussion  of  futile  questions.  The  great  bore  that  pervades  our 
American  meetings  is  the  cry  of  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  I" 
"  The  gentleman  may  state  his  point  of  order,"  replies  the  President  That 
usually  brings  all  kinds  of  disorder  into  tlie  meetings." 

Feb.  1850.    Small  attendance:  Weather  stormy. 
May  3,  1851.    Attendance  steadily  diminishing. 

"  The  zeal  of  a  few  individuals  sustains  voluntary  associations.  As  soon  as 
it  slackens,  societies  tumble  down." 

Jan.  26,  1856.  Mr.  Fanning  proposed:  **That  a  cordial  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  the  female  teachers  of  the  city  to  cooperate  with  us  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  objects  of  the  Association." 
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''We  may  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  almost  all  the  means  have  been 
suggested  in  turn  to  secure  that  precious  cooperation ;  but  it  requires,  besides  a 
well-devised  plan,  great  self-devotion  to  cany  ont  anj  design  which  is  not  sure 
to  yield  its  pile  of  almighty  dollars." 

Sept  26,  1857.  Colored  teachers  were  admitted.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Peter- 
son, was  elected  librarian. 

"At  the  date  of  Jan.  30,  1858,  apathy  was  deplored,  and  from  this  moment 
unUl  April,  1860,  there  was  a  gradual  slumber  extending  itself,  like  a  leaden 
cobweb,  over  the  existence  of  the  Association." 

March  14,  1860.  At  an  extemporized  meeting  of  a  few  teachers,  they  all 
engaged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  evening,  at  which  a  committee  was  se- 
lected to  launch  the  Association  into  the  live  waters  of  experiment 

The  Ck>mmittee  in  their  report  remark :  "  Teachers  have  stood  long  enough  de- 
pendent, isolated,  in  a  position  of  apathy  contiguous  to  a  mutual  unfriendly 
feeling.  The  hour  has  rung  when  they  must  be  interdependent,  reunited  and 
intelligent  friends.  Let  us  rise  erect  above  petty  class  and  ward  jealousies. 
Let  the  younger  candidates  to  the  warless  laurels  of  an  Arnold  or  a  Page  elbow, 
in  our  Society,  their  elder  brother-teachers.  Then  may  we  hope  that  lasting 
concord  and  productive  amity  will  crown  our  aspirations  for  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful.  Forward,  members  of  the  Association.  Go  hand  in  hand, 
foot  to  foot,  shoulder  by  shoulder  1  Let  us  acclaim  together  the  amelioration 
of  our  race,  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  wrought  by  our  devoted  labors." 

(2.)  Ikbaka, 
"  I  have  transcribed  all  the  questions  of  a  permanent  interest  that  have  been 
submitted  to  discussion." 

April  1,  1848.  Should  female  aasistantB  be  employed  in  the  male  departments 
of  our  common  schools. 

"This  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question." 

Sept.  16,  1848.  That  Phonotypy  should  supersede  our  present  method  of 
printing. 

"Yes,  by  degrees;  orthography  has  been  approachmg  to  a  phonetic  standard 
for  several  centuries  past" 

Bee  2,  1838.  "Some  questions  always  preserve  their  freshness."  That  the 
introduction  into  some  of  our  schools,  of  late  years,  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  pertain  to  an  academical  course,  such  as  Latin,  French,  Draw- 
ing. Physiology,  etc.,  is  calculated  to  produce  superficial  rather  than  sound 
scholars. 

"It  was  decided  in  the  negative." 

Dec.  8, 1849.  "  I  am  not  convinced  that,  in  large  cities  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation," greater  progress  would  be  made  by  the  scholars,  if  the  classes  in  our 
schools  were  composed  partiy  of  boys  and  partiy  of  girls. 

Jan.  19,  1850.  What  is  the  best  method  of  promoting  a  healthful  emulation 
in  our  schools  ? 

"  Well  1  a  good,  clear  law— good,  efficient  officers— good,  assiduous,  devoted 
teachers." 

July  6,  1850.  Should  we  rely  more  upon  a  system  of  public  instruction  than 
upon  private  institutions,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  secure  the  beat 
Interests  of  society. 

82 
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"  Any  sjBtem  of  public  instniction,  however  oompnebensiYe,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  embrace  within  its  folds  all  the  varietiee  of  intellectual  wants  and  of 
religious  culture  that  parents  may  wish  to  give  their  children." 

Sept.  24,  1853.  Ought  female  teachers  to  be  placed  on  the  same  fi)Oting 
with  male  teachers  in  the  matter  of  compensation  where  the  services  are  the 
same? 

"Absolute  Right  says:  Yes,  and  relative  Fact  says :  No.^* 

Hay  26,  1855.    Is  teaching  a  science  ? 

"  It  seems  teaching  can  not  be  ranked  yet  among  the  positive  sciences.  The 
mode  employed  in  explaining  the  different  subjects  and  making  them  compre- 
hensible to  the  learner  is  essentially  an  art,  depending  upon  the  author  and 
teacher  in  equal  proportion." 

Oct.  26,  1854.  An  enquiry  on  the  best  methods  of  securing  proper  physical 
exercise  in  our  schools,  bearing  in  mind  the  limited  space  for  play-ground. 

"  I  think  the  method — ^proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston — simple  and  joyful, 
preferable  to  those  contortionary  exercises  by  which  Blondins  and  De  Laves  are 
produced.  Give  us  rather  mirlh,  loud  laughter,  variety  and  rapidity  of  motions, 
and  abandon  the  tours  deforce  to  the  Dr.  Windships." 

March  29,  1856.  Can  the  principles,  upon  which  the  art  of  teaching  and 
scliool  discipline  is  founded,  be  embodied  in  a  scientific  form  so  as  to  be  studied 
theoretically  by  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
school-room  ? 

"  We  do  not  know  what  has  been  accomplished  of  the  project  to  have  pub- 
lished, for  general  use,  a  manual  of  theory  and  practice  for  teachers." 

May  20,  185*7.  Has  the  Common  School  system  of  this  city  been  benefited 
and  improved  proportionate  to  the  increased  expenditure  ? 

"It  has  not,  and  shall  not  be  as  long  as  you  see  the  duties  divided  and  subdi- 
vided as  they  are  now,  with  no  man  clothed  with  general  and  executive  power." 

(3.)  Essays, 
"An  Essay,  which  is  'a  composition  intended  to  illustrate  a  particular  sub- 
ject,' is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  association  like  your  own." 

May  20,  1 848.     Mr.  Kiddle  opened  by  an  essay  on  "  Self-Education,"  followed 
by  Mr.  Da  vies,  on  "Science,"  Mr.  Ilazenon  "Grammar,"  Mr.  Field  on  the  "Law 
of  Kindness" 
Mr.  Kiddle  treated  of  "  Intellectual  refinement  as  an  agent  of  civilization." 
Mr.  Avery  described  the  "Technology  of  the  school-room." 
"  The  Humbugs  of  the  Age"  were  denounced  by  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Jenner  wrote  about  "  Money  and  Matrimony,"  whether  from  personal  ex- 
perience or  observation,  the  compiler  wyeth  not. 

The  "  Progress  of  tiie  Age  "  had  Mr.  Bulkley  for  an  hi.9torian  or  a  prophet 
An  important  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Cruttenden  j "  The  connection  of  the 
Sciences." 

"■  We  are  apt,  through  our  habits  of  teaching,  to  overlook  this  great  fact  of 
the  connection  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  repetition  of  the  principles  of  one 
into  the  other." 

A  timely  dissertation  coming  shortly  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Associ»> 
tion  in  1855 ;  "  Corporations,  their  duties,  etc.,  as  applicable  to  this  Association.*' 
It  was  written  by  W.  T.  Graff. 

The  "  Teacher's  Profession  "  was  spoken  of  in  exalted  terms  by  Mr.  Perkins. 
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'*  Our  oitj  school  (Bystem  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be ;"  firom  the  pen  of  H.  L. 
Stuart 

Mr.  Dunshee  unfolded  "  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  teacher^s  calling.*^ 

W.  M.  JelUffe  gave  his  opinious  on  '*  Reading  and  Klocution/'  * 

"The  importance  of  union  among  teachers  "  was  urged  by  T.  W.  Valentine. 

J.  H.  Fanning  examined  "  Our  public  school  system,"  and  Mr.  Kennard  sig- 
nalized some  "Needed  Reforms." 

Some  suggestions  on  "  The  method  of  teaching  grammar"  were  oflfered  by 
Mr.  HoUey. 

T.  F.  Harrison  gare  his  speculations  on  "  The  probable  influence  of  physical 
g^graphy  of  America  upon  its  occupation  by  the  aborigines."  He  spoke  also 
of  the  "  Influence  of  the  AUeghanies  on  the  future  history  of  this  country." 

March  23,  1861.  Mr.  Owen  gave  some  hints  "  On  the  method  of  teaching 
geography." 

(4.)  Lectures, 

Lectures  were  given  by  Prof  Nichols  of  Glasgow  on  "  Astronomy ;"  by  J. 
Patterson  on  the  "  Education  of  the  rising  generation ;"  by  Dr.  Banning  on  the 
"Human  voice,"  "The  erect  posture  or  human  symmetry,"  "The  lounging 
posture,"  "  The  lungs,"  "  The  physical  traming  of  children ;"  by  S.  &  Ran- 
dall on  "  The  teacher's  work ;"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom  on  "  Pure  air  and  ven- 
tilation, especially  to  teachers  and  pupils;"  by  ProC  K  Loomis  on  "Plurality 
of  Worlds;"  by  Rev.  T.  a  Cuyler  on  "Louis  Philippe;"  by  D.  R  Scott  on 
*•  John  Knox  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;"  by  H.  Kiddle  on  "  Roman  Agrarian- 
ism  ;"  by  S.  a  Sedgwick,  on  "Physical  Education;"  by  ProC  Dodd,  on  "  Math- 
ematical Text  Books;"  by  L.  W.  Clark  on  "English  Grammar;"  by  J.  W.  Ge- 
rard, on  "  The  Japaiiese ;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  on  "  Education,  its  diversities 
and  unity;"  by  J.  T.  Brady  on  "  Duty  of  American  Youth ;"  by  Prof.  Barton 
on  "  Engliah  Grammar ;"  by  Dr.  L.  Reuben  on  "  Teaching  by  discoveries  j"  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Thompson  on  "  What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it" 

(5.)  Reports, 

"When  a  paper  was  read,  or  a  report  presented,  one  reads  in  the  minutes: 
"  Ordered  on  file,"  which  signifies,  I  suppose,  "  Ordered  away" — ^never  to  be 
seen  again  or  heard  any  more.  Would  it  not  be  proper  that  a  synopsis  of  such 
documents  be  prepared  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  and  written  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  7  How  many  valuable  suggestions,  how  many  precious  gems  of 
thought  are  forever  lost  to  Associations  in  this  country  for  want  of  such  a  pre- 
caution ?" 

The  only  Report  of  which  ProC  Bachelor  names  the  subject  or  gives  extracts 
is  that  by  a  Committee  appomted  April  25,  1860,  on  a  plan  to  resuscitate  the 
Association,  which  we  reproduce  here  as  of  value  to  all  Teachers^  Associa- 
tions: — 

But  what  are  the  means  you  propose  to  employ  to  resuscitate  the  body  so 
many  among  yourselves  have  pronounced  without  soul,  and  so  many  outsiders 
declared  to  have  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  societary  life  ?  We  shall  analyze  first 
the  objects  presented  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  and  comment  upon 
them. 

1.  The  miaiuU  improvement  of  Ub  members  in  ike  art  of  teaching. 

The  Committee  suggests  class-exercises  that  would  convey  theoretical  as  well 
as  practical  information  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers  present 

2.  The  aoqvisiUon  of  k$iowkdge. 

This  object  may  be  attained  by  a  post-graduate  course  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Education — ^by  appealing  to  the  best  brains  of  the  country  to  deliver 
lectures  upon  subjects  that  may  pique  our  curiosity— finally,  by  aggregating  the 
Association  to  any  other  of  a  like  character  that  might  concur  with  it  in  the 
difliision  of  positive  knowledge. 
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3.  The  coUedum  of  a  professional  Ubrary  and  pkiUmojjhicai  qpparaius. 

Let  us  speak  at  first  about  the  "  Collection  of  a  ProTessioDal  labrarj."     The 
means  to  aooomplish  this  object  are  fonr«fold : 

I.  To  create  a  general  and  a  professional  h'brarjr,  onr  Correspondii^  Secre- 
tary might  address  printed  circalars  to  bookseUers,  publishers,  anthora,  in  the 
principfd  cities — ^to  the  Smithsonian  Institute— to  the  citj  Boards  of  Education — 
to  the  departments  of  public  instruction  established  in  the  different  Staten — to 
Congress,  for  such  papers  as  those  relative  to  explorations,  sunrejs,  disooTerieo^ 
and  inrentiona,  which  every  day  modify  our  notions  of  geography  and  of  other 
studies  taught  in  the  schools.  The  text-books  can  not  take  timely  notice  of 
such  facts  and  results. 

II.  We  might  establish  a  system  of  inter-city  and  inter-state  exchangee  of 
our  double  copies  with  other  institutions  and  libraries  in  this  countiy.  Why 
not  invite  international  exchange,  in  the  same  way,  with  Europe  ? 

III.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  ally  ourselves  to  such  an  institution 
as  the  Cooper  Institute,  where  a  large  reading-room  is  at  band  and  a  general 
library  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  presently  arrayed  on  the  impatient  shelves  ?  The 
organization  to  be  made,  at  an  early  day,  of  the  "  Assodates  of  the  Cooper 
Union  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,**  offers  a  desirable  opportunitj 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  vast  resources  and  of  the  central  location  of  that  no- 
ble monument. 

IV.  What  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  through  the  preceding  channels,  vre 
must  consent  to  purchase  with  our  own  ftmds--a  philosophical  apparatus,  for 
instance. 

When  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  engage  to  fhmi^  the  sdiools  with 
libraries  and  apparatus,  wo  should  stand  ready  to  apply  for  a  proportionate 
share. 

4.  Advancemeni  of  the  general  interests  of  Education, 

We  might  try  to  entertain  communications  with  other  Teachers'  Aasodations 
to  inquire  into  their  system  of  schools.  The  district,  city,  state  and  federal 
assemblies  of  all  the  representatives  of  tliese  direct  agents  of  education  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  apposite  suggestions  that  legislators  would  gladly  ac- 
cept 

5.  The  estaJbUshTneni  of  a  fund  for  (he  aid  of  neceasiinu  members  and  their 
famiUes, 

This  last  object  of  the  series  brings  up  the  question  whether  this  Association 
should  be  maintained  exclusively  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  professional 
advancement  of  its  members,  or  whether  it  should  not  assume  also  an  eleemos- 
ynary character. 

If  wo  applied  to  the  Legislature,  they  might  be  induced  to  grant  an  alloca- 
tion devoted  to  superannuated  teachers,  those  valiant  chiefi  who  have  performed 
wonders  of  courage  and  patience  in  the  }>eaceful  walks  of  the  school-bouse, 
worthy  veterans  who  have  made  repeated  charges  on  Ignorance  at  the  head  of 
their  juvenile  battalions. 

The  Committee  made  various  suggestions  relative  to  a  metropolitan  district 
and  to  circulara  to  be  addressed  to  the  teachere  of  private  and  public  schools, 
explanatory  of  the  object,  resources  and  terms  of  the  society.  They  propose  to 
narrow  down  the  membership  to  actual  teachera,  in  £ict  to  restore  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  in  the  beginning.    They  add : — 

**  Who  shall  raise  tenable  objections  against  amusements  that  would  link  teach- 
ers, through  their  magnetic  chain,  to  our  Association.  We  should  institute, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  periodical  and  social  fetes,  such  as  concerts^ 
banquets,  strawberry  festivals,  and  so  forth.  Then  will  teachere  not  only  join 
your  ranks,  but  you  may  rest  assured  they  will  never  desert  them." 

To  carry  out  these  measures  of  reorganization  the  Committee  advise  the 
creation  of  an  Executive  Committee  on  Literary  Exercises,  invested  with  large 
powers  and  serious  duties.  It  should  consist  of  seven  persons,  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  as  mem- 
bers ex-officio.  They  should  have  to  prepare  a  synopsis  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  a  list  of  papere  to  be  read — to  name  the  essayist — to  solicit  the  ser- 
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vices  of  eminent  lectnrera — to  eetabllsh  a  reading  room  and  library— in  fewer 
wordS)  they  should  have  to  direct,  under  general  and  oft-renewed  instructionfl, 
the  whole  movement  >>f  the  Association.  The  Committee  suggest  that  the 
seat  of  the  Association  be  removed  to  the  Cooper  Institute. 

The  EzecQtive  Committee  in  a  Report  dated  Dec  15,  1860,  remark : — 

First,  they  cordially  cong^tulate  the  Association  upon  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  renewed  life  which  present  themselves  in  our  recent  history. 

Another  most  encouraging  feature  of  our  progress  is  the  accession  to  our 
ranks  of  many  young  teachers  as  active  members.  U&y  they  prove  to  be  but 
the  forerunners  of  a  plialanx  of  those  whose  ardent  hopes,  unchilled  zeal  and 
persevering  energy  shall  be  the  fitting  accompaniments  to  the  calm  purpose, 
cautious  prudence  and  wise  counsel  of  our  more  experienced  and  conservative 
members. 

What  a  reproach  to  our  professional  spirit  that,  in  this  life^centre  of  a  young 
continent,  with  advantages  such  as  few  enjoy,  with  every  thing  to  insure  to  us 
•8  a  body  a  weighty  influence  in  all  matters  connected  with  education,  with 
every  interest,  every  sentiment  of  duty  calling  to  us  for  united  hearts  and  hands, 
so  many  of  our  profession  among  us  yet  stand  aloof,  unsympathiziug,  inactive, 
apparently  apathetic  spectators  of  the  prodigious  mental  and  physical  activity 
that  surrounds  u& 

But  there  are  other  and  larger  classes  of  persons  whose  presence  is  desirable. 

There  are  hundreds  engaged  in  private  schools,  many  of  them  gentlemen  of 
high  attainments,  whose  varied  experiences  have  been  mostly  obtained  without 
the  trammels  of  a  *'  system  of  instruction"  or  "  course  of  study"  imposed  by 
other  minds.  For,  however  weighty  the  reasons  which  may  make  such  a  sys- 
tem a  necessity  m  a  plan  of  public  instruction,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  repress  or  distort  the*  inclividuality  of  the  teacher  and  to 
render  those  who  labor  under  it,  in  their  main  views  and  plans,  more  or  less 
stereotyped  copies  one  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  moment 
that  systematic  means  should  be  used  to  induce  these  gentlemen  to  join  us. 

A  still  more  important  class  of  persons  is  as  yet  almost  unknown  in  this  As- 
eociation.  The  ladies  employed  in  teaching  in  this  city  are  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. Among  them  are  some  of  the  acutest  intellects,  the  noblest  and  bravest 
hearts,  the  most  earnest  and  unselfish  spirits  that  our  profession  can  boast. 
Should  such  an  accession  be  once  secured,  a  greater  and  more  beneficial  change 
would  be  wrought  in  the  attendance  and  spirit  of  our  meetings  than  could  re- 
sult from  any  other  single  cause  whatever. 

A  professional  library  is  still  a  desideratum.  Without  this^  the  chief  guaran- 
tee of  our  permanent  vitality  is  wanting.  Every  other  profession,  and  nearly 
every  branch  of  mechanical  industry,  has  long  been  gathering  up  its  treasures 
of  past  and  passing  time.  We  are  getting  to  have  a  distinctive  hterature.  The 
growing  importance  of  our  function  in  society  is  attraothig  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  profoundest  minds  of  our  age. 

If  we  do  not  love  our  profession  and  one  another  enough  to  do  our  allotted 
work,  if  we  shrink  from  the  many  duties  which  press  upon  us — may  better, 
braver,  worthier  men  soon  take  our  dishonored  places,  and  do  the  great  work 
which  is  the  inevitable  duty  of  the  Teachers*  Association  of  the  dty  of  New 
Toifc 
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OOKYERTIOV  AND  A8800UTI0N  OV  0LA88IGAL  TKAGHKRS. 

As  early  as  the  8th  of  October,  1852,  a  Convention  of  the  CIn 
ical  Teachers  of  Western  New  York  was  held  in  Oanandaigaa,   for 
the  purpose  of  considering'  the  subjects  of  higher  English  and  clas- 
sical education.    Subsequent  meetings  were  held,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  many  of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state,  at 
Rochester,  Auburn,  and  Albany,  the  "  New  York  State  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Association*^ -wm  formed,  and  discussions  held  and  re- 
ports made  upon  various  subjects,  including  the  collegiate  system  of 
instruction,  a  course  of  study,  the  position  and  importance  of  acade- 
mies, uniformity  of  pronunciation  in  the  classics,  ^c.    Among  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Association  were  David  Burbank,  of  Wy- 
oming, Marcius  Willson  of  Canandaigua,  Prof.  N.  W.  Benedict  and 
Prof.  Chester  Dewey  of  Rochester,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  P.  Hickok  and 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  L.  S.  Parsons,  of  Albany, 
Prof.  A.  Lathrop,  &c.,  <&c. 

UNIVEBSITT  OONVOOATIOV. 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  TTniversity  of  the  State, 
having  the  right  of  visitation  and  the  general  oversight  of  all  the 
colleges  and  academies  receiving  assistance  from  the  state,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  those  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  respecting  the  cause  of  educa* 
tion,  especially  in  the  higher  departments,  and  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Woolworth,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  prominently  active  in  ef- 
fecting the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Albany,  August  4th,  1863, — Chancellor  J.  V.  L.  Pmyn, 
President,  and  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  Secretary — and  continued  in 
session  two  days.  Addresses  and  essays  were  delivered  by  S.  P. 
Frost,  of  Claverack  Academy,  on  the  *^  Occupation  of  rooms  in 
Seminary  Buildings  by  Students  ;"  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis^  on  the 
"  True  Idea  of  Liberal  Education;''  by  Pro£  Edward  North,  on 
the  "  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek ;"  by 
Principal  RoUo  of  the  Oneida  Seminary,    on  the  ^  Utility   and 
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Metliod  of  Mucaium;^  by  principal  Treadwell  of  the  Delaware 
Literary  Institute,  upon  the  question  ''  Should  Academies  prepare 
Students  for  advanced  ckueee  in  Colleges  P  by  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, on  ^  Admission  to  public  office^  in  especial  to  public  schools^  by 
open  competitive  examination  ;^  by  J.  S.  Gardner,  on  the  **  Belative 
Proportion  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Classics  in  Education;^ 
and  by  D.  J.  Pratt,  on  **  Language^  the  chief  Educator^  and  noblest 
Liberal  Art^  The  convention  was  also  addressed  by  Hon.  George 
W.  Clinton,  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 
The  society  was  organized  under  the  title  of  Thb  IJNivsRsrrT  Con- 
vocation OF  THE  State  of  New  York,  the  objects  of  which  were 
declared  to  be  the  following : — 

1.  To  secnre  a  better  aoqaaintaaoe  among  tl^ose  engaged  iA  the  higher  de- 
partments of  instruction  with  each  other  and  with  the  Regents. 

2.  To  secure  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
in  both  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  as  a  consequence, 

3.  To  advance  the  standard  of  Education  throughout  the  State. 

4.  To  adopt  such  common  rules  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  promote  the  har- 
monious workings  of  the  State  syatom  of  Education. 

5.  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Regents  in  devising  and  executing 
such  plans  of  education  as  the  advancing  state  of  the  population  may  demand. 

6.  To  exert  a  direct  mfluenoe  upon  the  people  and  Legislature  of  the  State, 
personally  and  through  the  press,  so  as  to  secure  such  an  appreciation  of  a 
thorough  system  of  education,  together  with  such  pecuniary  aid  and  leg^islatire 
enactments  as  will  place  the  institutions  represented  here  in  a  position  worthy 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  State. 

Membership  embraces, 

1.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  All  Instructors  in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies  and  higher  de- 
partments of  Public  Schools  that  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents. 

3.  The  President,  Furst  Vice-President,  and  Recording  and  Corresponding 
Secretaries  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  severally  as  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Convocation,  and  it  was  resolved  that  its  meetings  should  be 
held  annually  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation  was  held  at 
Albany,  July  2 6th  and  2  7th,  1 864.  The  papers  read  were  as  follows : — 

"  The  System  and  Method  of  Logical  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Teaching  of  the 
English  Language,"  by  Prof.  F.  S.  JeweU. 

'*The  Importance  of  Drawing  as  a  Branch  of  Collegiate  Education,*'  by  Prot 
J.  A.  Nichols. 

"  Examinations,  as  applied  in  England  by  the  Government  and  the  Uniyer- 
sities,"  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

"The  Public  schools  of  Rochester,  and  their  Examinations,"  by  Prot  Ed- 
ward Webster. 

''The  Examinations  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,"  by  ProC  A.  Werner. 

"  A  Defense  of  Rhetoric,*'  by  Pro£  A.  J.  Upson. 

"  The  Study  of  Language,  Classic  or  Continental,  as  a  Discipline  to  the  Prac- 
tical Intellect,"  by  Prof.  W.  L'Amoreux. 

"The  Propriety  and  Duty  of  Teachmg  Physiology* in  Common  School^"  by 
ProC  J.  H.  Griscom. 
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"  Methods  of  Teaching,  with  special  reference  to  what  is  called  ICemoriter 
InstructioD,"  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis. 

**  The  jQst  Place  and  Proportion  of  the  Stadies  commonly  comprised  in  A 
Sub-graduate  Course  of  Instruction,"  by  ProC*0.  M.  Naime. 

*•  A  more  thorough  Preparation  for  College,"  by  ProC  S.  T.  Frost 

The  priDcipal  sabject  of  discussion  was  that  of  examinationsy  and 
competitive  examinations  in  particular.  Resolutions  were  passed  in 
favor  of  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  government  in- 
-  situtions,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
upon  the  requisites  for  admission  to  colleges.  The  papers  of  J'lO- 
fessors  Jewell  and  Lewis  were  also  discussed. 

At  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Convocation,  beld  at  Albany, 

August  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1865,  the  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  Classical  Training,"  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Stanton  and  P.  J.  WiUiamai 
"  The  Internal  Organization  of  Academies,"  by  M.  McVicar. 
"  The  Requisites  of  admission  to  College,"  by  S.  G.  Williams. 
"Female  Education,"  by  Pres.  A.  W.  Oowles  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Willard. 
"Method  of  Teaching  Chemistry,"  by  Prof  C.  Avery. 
^'  Statistics  of  Collegiate  Education,"  by  D.  J.  Pratt 
"  Diplomas  for  Women,"  by  A.  Flack. 
«  The  Science  of  Language,"  by  Prof.  E.  &  Gallup. 
"  The  Study  of  History,"  by  Hon.  Andrew  T.  White. 
**'  CoUegiate  Education  as  a  Preparation  for  Legal  Studies,"  by  ProC  E.  Bvana. 
•*  Necessity  and  Means  of  Literary  Culture  in  Academies,"  by  0.  Root>  Jr. 
"Abstract  of  Reports  on  the  Bedmal  System  of  Weights  and  MeasuroB,"  by 
ProC  R.  G.  KimbalL 
"  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Classics,''  by  N.  W.  Benedict. 

In  the  Academy  Section  of  the  Convocation,  papers  were  also 
read  upon : — 

"  Instruction  of  Teachers'  Classes,"  by  M.  Weed. 
"English  Grammar,"  by  C.  a  Halsey. 
"Comparative  Philology,"  by  J.  Wilson. 
"  JEsthetic  Studies,"  by  J.  W.  Bennett 

A  general  discussion  was  held  in  both  sections  upon  the  Bequi- 
mtes  for  admission  to  College,  ExaminatLona,  d^c 
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Thk  School  Act  of  May,  1841,  for  the  state  of  New  York,  drawn  up  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  John  0.  Spencer,  and 
passed  by  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legn^ature^  provided  among  other 
measures  for  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents  of  Common  SchooI& 
This  provision  continued  in  force  for  six  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion that  it  met  with  and  which  finally  effected  its  repeal  In  Nov.,  1 847,  proved 
in  its  operation  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  means  possible 
for  Che  general  Improvement  of  ^e  schools  of  the  State* 

Conventions  of  these  officers  were  called  annually  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent for  mutual  consultation  upon  the  mterests  of  the  schools  end  for  discussioii 
of  principles  of  school  management,  which,  as  reported  in  the  "  District  Sdiool 
Journal,"  are  seen  to  have  been  as  rich  in  able  and  interesting  debate  and  doubt- 
less as  valuable  in  their  results  as  any  educational  meetings  that  have  been 
held  in  the  Stete.  The  first  convention  was  held  at  Utica,  May  4th,  1842,— 
Jabez  D.  Hammond  presiding — and  was  occupied  by  discussions  upon  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  School  Discipline,  School  Houses,  and  the  Value  of  Com- 
mon  Schools,  which  were  participated  in  by  Messra  G.  B.  Bmerson,  Pra£  Aloii* 
■o  Potter,  Horace  Mann,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  M.  H.  Fitts,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  John 
Griscom,  H.  E.  Rochester,  £.  J.  Shumway,  J.  C.  Tooker,  and  others.  The  sub* 
jects  of  Union  Schools,  District  Libraries,  Female  Teachers  and  Professional 
Cooperation,  were  considered  at  less  length. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  at  Albany,  May  17th,  1843,  Thomas  F.  Khig 
was  president,  and  the  most  prominent  objects  of  discussion  were  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment, and  Moral  Discipline,  which  together  with  the  School  Law,  the  Defects 
in  the  System  of  Instruclion,  Methods  of  Instruction,  District  Libraries,  the 
Duty  of  Citizens,  Text-books,  Private  Schools,  Female  Teachers,  Vocal  Musio^ 
School-houses,  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  Voluntary  As80cia> 
tlons,  and  Irregularity  of  Attendance,  were  more  or  less  ftilly  discussed,  by 
Messrs.  &  S.  Randall,  W.  L.  Stone,  Francis  Dwight,  Ira  Maybew,  J.  &  Denman, 
W.  Wright,  H.  E.  Rochester,  G.  D.  Abbott,  Akmso  Potter,  F.  B.  Sprague,  Sam- 
uel Young  and  others. 

The  Convention  of  May  14th,  1844,  was  held  at  Rochester— Henry  E.  Roch- 
ester, President  Addresses  were  here  delivered  by  William  B.  Fowle  upoa 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Memory,  and  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  upon  the  Free 
School  System  of  New  York.  The  principal  discussion  was  upon  the  queatkm 
of  Corporal  Punishment,  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ingen,  Pro£  Chester 
Dewey,  W.  B  Fowle,  &  S.  Randall,  Dr.  Potter,  J.  Hemy,  Jr.,  andotiier^  while 
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reportfli  followed  bj  discoasioxu,  were  made  hj  L.  M.  Arnold  upon  Tojct-books ; 
bj  A.  S.  Sterens,  on  Teachers*  Institutes;  by  0.  W.  Randall,  on  Methods  of 
Teaching;  and  upon  Agriculture^  Yocal  Music^  and  Political  Koononiy  in 
Schools. 

The  Fourth  Annual  GonTention  was  held  April  23d,  1846,  at  Syracuse,— J. 
Henry,  Jr.,  President  The  subject  of  the  Bible  in  Schools  was  discussed  at 
length  by  Messrs.  Alonzo  Potter,  Lyman  Cobb,  T.  lindsey.  Dr.  D.  1£.  Beese, 
Bey.  Wm.  Castleton,  Ac.  Remarks  were  made  upon  School  Supervision,  by 
Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  State  Superintendent,  and  by  Geoige  B.  Emerson,  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Salem  Town,  and  Mrs.  Kmina 
Willard.  Much  time  was  given  to  reports  upon  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  several  counties,  and  reports  were  also  received  from  the  different  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Convention,  upon  various  subjects  of  educational  interest. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  met  at  Albany,  May  11th,  1846,— S.  S.  Randall, 
President  A  laiige  portion  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Free  School  question,  by  Horace  Mann,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  Pro£ 
Thompson,  H  Y.  Willard,  Geo.  W.  Brown,  and  many  others.  Addresses  weio 
delivered  by  Horace  Mann,  upon  Education ;  by  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  of  Ver- 
mont, on  Pliysiology ;  hy  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  on  the  Duties  of  Superintendents ; 
by  Salem  Town ;  by  D.  P.  Page ;  and  by  A.  F.  Boyle,  on  Phonography.  Nu- 
merous reports  were  also  received,  and  as  in  the  previous  meetings,  opportanity 
was  given  to  authors  and  publishers  to  present  the  claims  and  explain  the  mer- 
its of  new  text-books  and  articles  of  school  apparatus. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  County  Superintendents.  The  hostil- 
ity that  had  long  manifested  itself  against  this  form  of  School  Supervision,  due 
partly  to  political  reasons,  partly  to  the  mode  of  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion, partly  perhaps  to  the  jealousy  of  the  teachers  themselves,  partly  to  that 
feeling  of  opposition  that  always  exists  to  progress  and  improvement  that  in- 
volves expense  and  sacrifice,  necessarily  embarrassed  their  movements,  abated 
their  energy,  and  finally  succeeded  in  the  abolition  of  the  office  on  the  13Ui  of 
November,  1847.  Mr.  Randall  in  his  **  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin,  ProgresB 
and  Outline  of  the  Common  School  System,  1850,"  remarks  on  this  Act: — 

The  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  common  school  system 
was,  in  many  essential  respects,  most  disastrous.  During  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  its  progress  had  been  uninterruptedly  onward ;  and  a  succession  of 
wise  enactments  had  strengthened  and  matured  its  foundations  and  expanded 
its  usefulness  in  every  direction.  The  abolition  of  that  feature,  which,  more^ 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  constituted  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  gave 
to  it  its  peculiar  symmetry  and  power,  was  the  first  retrograde  step  in  its  histo- 
ry. Its  immediate  consequences  were  felt  in  the  comparative  inefficien<7^  and 
inutility  of  the  local  and  general  supervision  of  the  schools— in  the  absence  of 
any  connecting  link  between  the  department  and  the  several  town  and  district 
officers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts — in  the  discontinuance  of  a  local 
I4;>pellate  tribunal,  where  the  numerous  controversies  constantly  springing  up^ 
relative  to  the  external  arrangements  of  the  various  districts,  might  ba  equiu- 
bly  adjusted  by  an  officer  on  Uie  spot — and  in  the  utter  impossibUity  of  obtain- 
ing with  any  accuracy,  those  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  system,  of  so  great  value  to  the  department,  the  legislature^  and 
the  public. 

For  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  above  extract,  the  office  was  practically  re- 
stored in  the  Act  of  1862  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  in  each  Assembly  District,  which  makes  the  number  of  sudi 
officers,  indudmg  City  Superintendents,  126, 
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Thb  earliest  volantary  association  for  an  educational  puq>08e  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  we  have  seen  any  record,  was  **  a  general 
meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants''  of  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1636,  at  which  "the  Gov.  Henry  Vane,  Dep.  Gov.  J. 
Winthrop,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Bellingham  "  subscribed  each  £10,  and 
some  forty  others  smaller  sums  ranging  from  thirty  shillings  to  three 
shillings,  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the 
youth  with  us,"  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston.  The  next  instance  was  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Roxbury,  in  August,  1645,  when  sundry 
inhabitants,  under  the  lead  of  that  eminently  good  man  and  wise 
educator,  Rev.  John  Eliot,  "  in  consideration  of  their  relligeous  care 
of  posteritie  "  and  "  how  necessarie  the  education  of  theire  children 
in  Literature  will  be  to  fitt  them  for  public  service,  both  in  Churche 
and  Commonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,"  **  consented  and  agreed 
to  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  Towne  of  Roxburie,"  and  for  that 
purpose  "voluntarily"  subjected  their  estates,  "not  only  their 
houses,  but  their  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses,  and  home- 
steads," to  an  annual  chai^re  forever  "  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  education  of  children."  This  was  the  origin  of  "  the  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Roxbury,"  to  which 
Gov.  Winthrop  alludes  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  1645,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Free  Schools  "  of  Massachusetts— or,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  of  the  Town  Grammar  Schools  of  that  Com- 
monwealth. To  this  "  little  nursery  "  of  learning  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
applies  the  title  of  Schola  illustris — because  "  Roxbury  has  afforded 
more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any 
town  of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all 
New  England.  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury  there 
have  run  a  large  number  of  the  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God." 

These  and  similar  associations,  although  afterwards  incorporated 
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by  law  and  merged  in  the  general  organization  of  the  State,  were 
examples  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  power  of  associated  effort  to 
accomplish  desirable  educational  results  in  advance  of  any  legislar 
tive  action  and  in  preparation  for  such  action.  The  schools  for  the 
Indians,  for  the  Negroes,  and  the  Charity  School  which  was  started 
in  Boston  prior  to  1708,  and  to  which  Cotton  Mather  refers  in  his 
*^Funeral  Sermon  upon  Mr,  JSzekiel  Cheever^  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Master  of  the  Free  School  in  Boston^^  originated  in  this  way, 
and  so  did  nearly  every  new  educational  enterprise  of  a  beneficent 
and  reformatory  character  in  all  subsequent  years. 

Although  not  strictly  Educational  Associations  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  now  using  this  term,  the  "  Massachusetts  Bible  Soci- 
ety," founded  in  1811 ;  the  "American  Education  Society,"  oi^gan- 
ized  in  July,  1815;  the  "New  England  Tract  Society,"  organized 
in  May,  1814,  and  designated  the  "American  Tract  Society,"  in 
1823;  the  "Massachusetts  Sabbath-School  Society,"  established  in 
1832,  in  their  immense  number  of  teachers  and  agents,  and  in  their 
various  and  numerous  publications  disseminated  through  almost 
every  family,  and  reaching  directly  and  indirectly  in  one  most  im- 
portant department  of  human  culture,  every  child  and  youth  and 
adult  of  the  State,  constitute  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion of  the  most  influential  and  decisive  character. 

The  first  successful  effort  to  bring  the  teachers  into  an  association 
for  their  own  professional  improvement  and  benefit  was  made  by 
the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  who,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1812,  united  themselves  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  "7^  A^- 
ioeiated  Instructors  of  Youth  in  the  Toum  of  Boston  and  its  FtfctV 
tVy."  This  association  continued  in  existence  several  years,  holding 
its  monthly  and  annual  meetings,  and  some  of  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered before  it  were  published.*  In  1835  the  Society  was  revived 
or  an  attempt  was  made  to  recognize  its  continuation,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  an  Association  of  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
which  came  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  controversy  of 
the  ^Thirty 'One  Boston  Teachers/^  with  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in 
1844-45,  opened  by  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages,  of  "Remarks  on  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
1ion."f  The  "  Remarks  "  originated  in  the  action  of  this  Associa^ 
tion,  in  which  two  of  its  members,  William  D.  Swan,  and  Bamum 
Fields,  took  a  prominent  part    This  controversy  led  to  the  peculiar 

*  For  follOT  aeeoont  of  this  Soeiety,  mo  Banaid**  Joamd  of  Edoeation,  Vol.  XV^  p.  697. 

t  For  a  list  of  the  pabliciUions  made  ia  thoM  eonUoTOiucc,  mo  "Brnim^t  JHuHemn  Jmmtl 

tf  MkMtiM,**  Vol.  v.,  pp.  esi-ssa. 
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features  of  the  "  Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting  Committee  "  (sub- 
committee of  the  School  Committee)  "  of  the  City  of  Boston/*  in 
1845y  which  led  to  another  controversy,  mainly  as  to  School  Disci- 
pline, in  which  Mr.  Mann  became  iuTolved. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  efforts  were  made  by  individuals  in  Bos- 
ton interested  in  the  publication  of  the  *' American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation," to  establish  a  "Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Educa- 
tion," in  Boston,  with  a  corresponding  committee  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  ''  Proposals "  setting  forth  the  objects 
of  such  an  Association,  drawn  up  by  Prof.  George  Ticknor,  were 
printed  as  a  circular,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for 
September  of  the  same  year.  In  this  circular  the  "  Society  for  the 
Public  Good,"  in  Holland,  "The  French  Society  of  Education," 
"  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  and  "  The  Home  and 
Colonial  Infant  School  Society,"  of  England,  were  cited  as  examples 
of  the  method  and  results  of  the  operations  of  such  an  Association 
in  this  country.  William  Russell  was  invited  to  become  the  agent 
of  the  Society.    The  time  had  not  come  for  such  an  organization. 

The  Lyceum  movement,  commenced  in  1826,  while  its  avowed 
objects  were  more  general,  practically  interested  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  and  brought  up  the  condition  of  schools,  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  for  discussion 
in  every  county  and  alnoost  every  town  in  the  State.  As  results  of 
this  activity,  the  Boston  Mechania^  Institute  was  formed  in  1827  ; 
the  Boston  Infant  School  Society  in  1828 ;  and  the  Boston  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  same  year;  and  State 
Educational  Conventions  were  held  in  Boston  in  1829  and  1830, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction on  the  21st  of  August,  1830,  whose  annual  meetings  have 
in  a  majority  of  cases  been  held  within  the  State  and  have  always 
been  participated  in  and  sustained  by  its  prominent  teachers.  On 
the  1 7th  of  Sept.,  1 830,  was  formed  the  Norfolk  Association  of  Teach- 
ers^ and  on  the  3d  of  December,  the  Essex  County  Teacher^  Asso- 
ciation^ which,  by  its  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings,  has  main- 
tained an  active  and  useful  existence  till  the  present  time.  We 
have  record  of  an  important  convention  of  teachers  at  Andover  in 
April,  1833,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^^ School  Agenfs  Society ^^^ 
which  continued  in  session  nine  days,  occupied  with  lectures  and 
discussions  upon  various  practical  questions  relating  to  common 
school  instruction.  A  similar  convention  of  teachers  was  held  in  the 
following  December  at  Wellfieet,  and  again  in  Dec.,  1835,  at  Fra- 
mingham.      The  next  meeting  of  importance  was  one  held  at 
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Northampton  bj  delegates  from  the  four  western  counties  of  tbe 
State,  February  16th,  1837,  over  which  the  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates 
presided.  A  convention  had  also  previously  been  held  at  Taunton, 
in  January,  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing. 

In  this  year,  1887,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  called  conventions  in  the  several  counties,  as  required 
by  law,  which  were  accordingly  held  between  the  28th  of  August 
and  16th  of  November,  in  every  county  except  Suffolk,     These 
conventions  were  generally  very  fully  attended,  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Mann,  and  were  made  the  means  by  him  of  collecting  informa- 
tion of  the  actual  condition  and  eflSciency  of  the  common  schools 
and  other  means  of  popular  education.    They  also  gave  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  Teachers'  Associations  in  Worcester,  Middlesex, 
Bristol,  and  perhaps  other  counties.     For  several  years  these  con- 
ventions were  held  by  Mr.  Mann  and  were  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  for  raising  the  standard  of  common 
school  education.    In  his  fifth  report  for  1842,  however,  he  recom- 
mended such  a  change  of  the  law  as  should  provide  for  meetings  to 
be  held  more  frequently  and  for  smaller  sections  of  territory.    In 
1846,  again,  he  advises  a  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes  as  better 
adapted  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.    Hitherto  in  the 
proceedings  of  conventions  and  associations  in  the  State,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  classes  for  mutual  instruction  had  never  been  formed,  nor 
had  any  organization  into  classes  for  drill  and  recitation  ever  been 
attempted.     In  the  fall  of  that  year,  through  the  generous  liberality 
of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  first  experi- 
ment of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1845,  at  a  Convention  of  Practical 
Teachers  which  met  at  Worcester  on  the  call  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
a  society  called  the  Masgachtutetts  Teachers'  Association  was  formed 
"  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  advancement  of  popular 
/  education,"  of  which  '*  any  practical  male  teacher  of  good  moral 
character,  within  the  State,  can  become  a  member,  by  signing  the 
constitution  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar." 

In  1861,  an  Association  was  formed,  or  rather  arrangements 
were  made,  by  which  a  delegation  from  all  the  incorporated  Col- 
leges of  Massachusetts,  together  with  delegates  from  the  Colleges 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  have  since  held  an  annual  meeting 
at  one  of  the  institutions,  for  the  informal  discussion  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  discipline  and  studies  of  their  respective  Colleges. 
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The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  had  its  immediate 

origin  in  the  action  of  the  Essex  County  Association,  whose  motives 

and  object  were  set  forth  in  the  following  circular,  calling  a  State 

Convention  of  Teachers : — 

Salkm,  Nov.  3,  1845. 

SiE — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Easez  County  Teachers'  Association,"  the 
undersigned  were  appointed  a  oommittee,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  Conven- 
tion of  practical  teachers,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  State  Association, 
the  membership  of  which  shall  be  limited  to  actual  teachers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Association  which  we  represent,  that  much  good  results  from  organized 
meetings  of  teachers,  at  which  discussions  of  a  truly  practical  nature  are  made 
prominent.  We  feel  that  our  Association,  formed  mdre  than  sixteen  years  ago^ 
has,  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner,  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  country,  and  we  are  desirous  that  a  State  organization  may  be  formed, 
which  shall  exert  a  similar  and  more  extended  influence.  Such  an  Association 
will  bring  together  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  among  them 
will  be  men  of  sound  views  and  large  experience,  who  will  be  ready  to  impart 
of  their  abundance  for  the  common  good.  In  this  way,  whatever  of  excellence 
may  exist  in  one  part  of  the  State  will  be  diffused  through  other  parts. 

We  believe  that  such  an  association  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  especially  of  all  who  are  employed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  public  schools.  We  do,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  our  County  Association,  most  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  you  to  meet  us 
in  convention,  at  Brinley  Hall,  in  Worcester,  on  Monday  evening,  24th  instant, 
at  6^  o'clock,  then  and  there  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  State 
Association  of  Practical  Teachers.  The  meeting  will  continue  through  the 
25th  inst 

Please  to  extend  to  teachers  in  your  vicinity,  an  invitation  to  meet  as  above. 
(Signed)        Charles  Northend,  R.  S.  Howard,  D.  P  Galloup,  E.  S.  Steams, 
Rufus  Putnam: — Com.  of  Essex  County  Teach,  Assoc 

The  convention  raet  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  call. 
It  consisted  of  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  was 
organized  under  the  following  officers: — ^Oliver  Carlton,  Salem, 
President;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield; 
Bamnm  Field,  Boston ;  Warren  Lazelle,  Worcester ;  E.  S.  Steams, 
Newburyport;  and  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charleston,  Vice-Presidents, 
Samuel  Swan,  Boston,  Secretary.  Winslow  Battles,  Boston ;  and 
W.  K.  Vaill,  Springfield,  Assistant  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Valentine, 
Bulkley,  and  Anthony,  who  had  but  recently  been  active  in  origin- 
ating the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  were  received  as 
delegates  from  the  Albany  County  Association,  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  the  formation  of  a  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  resolved  upon ;  on  the  following  day  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
Convention  dissolved  and  a  meeting  of  *'  The  Association^^  was  imme- 
diately called. 

The  First  Annual  Session  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Worcester,  Nov.  25th  1845.     Mr.  Thomas 
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Sherwin,  of  BoBton,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Geoi^e  AIlen« 
Jr.,  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  following  were  elected  as  permanent 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

Oliver  Carlton,  Salem,  Prea.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston ;  D.  P.  Galloup,  Salem ; 
A.  K.  Hathawaj,  Medford;  Levi  Reed,  Roxbar7;  Warren  Tjoelle,  Wofoester; 
6.  F.  Thayer,  Boston ;  Emerson  Davis^  Westfield ;  Lucius  Lyon,  Shelbnme 
Falls;  James  Kitchie,  Duxbury;  G.N.  Walton,  Martha's  Vineyard ;  Joshua 
Bates,  Jr.,  Boston;  C.  S.  Pennel,  Cabotville;  Nelson  Wheeler,  Worcester;  Wil- 
liam Russell,  Andover,  Vice-Prea,  Charles  Northend,  Salem,  Cor.  Sec;  Samuel 
Swan,  Boston,  Rec  Sec  J.  A.  Steams,  Boston,  Treat.  Ariel  Parish, 
Springfield;  S.  S.  Greene,  Boston;  R  S.  Steams,  Newburyport;  Thos.  Cushing, 
Jr.,  Boston;  Rufus  Putnam, Salem ;  John Batchelder,  Lynn;  W.  H.  Wells,  An- 
dover; W.  D.  Swan,  Boston;  Elbridge  Smith,  Worcester;  J.  B.  Batcheller,  Map- 
biehead ;  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charleston ;  J.  P.  Cowles,  Ipswich,  Counselors. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an 

act  of  incorporation  and  for  pecuniary  aid ;  and  to  report  on  the 

expediency  of  establishing  a  Teachers*  Journal.      Mr.  Bates,  of 

Dudley,  presented  a  report  on  "  The  means  conducive  to  the  highest 

desirable  degree  of  intellectual  education^    The  following  resolutions 

were  adopted : — 

Offering  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Association  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York; — disdaining  any  desire  to  contravene  the  operation  of  tho 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  or  of  any  other  literary  association ; — solicit- 
ing the  assistance  of  female  teachers  by  means  of  written  communications  to 
the  Association ;— expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Bible,  or  selections  from  it, 
ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  both  public  and  private  schools ; — 
and  in  respect  of  school-discipline,  asserting  it  as  "  one  of  the  highest  duties  of 
the  profession,  to  exercise  the  wholesome  restraints  of  disciplinnry  control,  in 
whatever  form  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
render  the  judicious  use  of  the  rod  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  tend 
to  paralyze  the  free  discretionary  action  of  the  teacher,  to  cramp  his  authority, 
and  jB;reatly  abridge  his  influence  and  success." 

Sbcond  Annual  Sbssion. — ^At  Worcester,  Nov.  23d  and  24th, 
1846.  Oliver  Carlton,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  El- 
bridge Smith,  on  "  The  Claims  of  Teaching  to  rank  as  a  Pn^ession  ;" 
by  Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  on  "  The  First  Principles  of  School  Govern-^ 
ment ;"  by  S.  S.  Greene,  on  "  Teaching  Grammar  ;"  by  Ariel  Parish, 
on  "  The  Management  of  the  School-room  /'  and  by  Joseph  Hale,  of 
Boston,  on  "  Thorough  Instruction,^^  Discussions  followed  the  lec- 
tures, upon  the  subjects  that  had  been  presented.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Whereas^  An  impression  exists  in  certaui  portions  of  the  community,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers*  Association  contemplated  in  its  origin  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  or  opposing  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  still  en- 
tertains hostile  views  toward  that  body,  therefbre, 

Eesolved,  That  if  an  expression  or  sentiment  tending  to  prodnce  such  an  im- 
pression has  been  uttered  in  any  of  our  deliberations,  we  entirely  disclaim  it  as 
having  been  expressed  with  any  such  hostile  motive. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  great  object  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  un  all 
its  bearings  on  society — and  that  we  rejoice  in  every  effort  on  the  part  of  other 
associations  and  individuals  in  cooperating  in  the  same  great  woric 
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The  ofBcers  of  the  last  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution 
of  Messrs.  G.  B.  Emerson,  Boston ;  William  Scaver,  Quincj.;  H.  E. 
Edson,  Hadley ;  D.  S.  Rowe,  Westfield ;  and  Charles  Hammond,  Mon- 
son,  VicePreB,;  and  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge,  Counselor^  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Lazelle,  Thayer,  Davis,  Walton,  Russell,  and  Batch- 
elder. 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  Nov.  22d  and  23d, 

1847.  Oliver  Carlton,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
S.  W.  Bates,  on  '*  The  Relation  of  Educatixm  to  its  Age  ;'^  by 
Charles  Hammond,  on  **  The  Relation  of  the  Common  School  Syi^ 
tern  of  Kew'England  to  Higher  Seminaries  ;"  by  Thomas  Sberwin, 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Example  in  reference  to  Education  ;"  and  by 
Nelson  Wheeler,  of  Worcester,  on  "  The  Teacher^s  Profession — its 
Inducements  and  means  of  Elevation  " — all  which  were  made  subjects 
of  discussion  before  the  Association.  The  subject  of  Truancy  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  with  power  to  bring  it  before  the  Legislsr 
ture,  if  deemed  expedient.  The  formation  of  Town  Teachers'  As- 
sociations was  also  recommended.  Upon  election  of  officers,  Ariel 
Parish,  of  Springfield,  was  elected  Pres. ;  C.  C.  Dame,  Newbnryport, 
Rec.  Sec. ;  A.  L.  Ordway,  Boston,  Treas. ;  the  remainder  being  re- 
elected, with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Mitchell,  Cabotville ; 
and  J.  W.  Upton,  Greenfield,  Vice-Pres, ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  Charles- 
ton ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Springfield ;  and  S.  W.  Bates,  Boston,  Coun.^ 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Lyon,  Pennell,  Hathaway,  E.  S.  Steams,  J.  A. 
Steams,  and  Swan. 

The  proceedings  of  these  three  meetings,  with  the  lectures,  were 
afterwards  published  aa  Vol.  L  of  the  '*  Transactions  of  the  Mass. 
Teachers'  Association."  The  proceedings  of  subsequent  meetings 
were  published  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  which  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1848,  as  a  semi-monthly  journal  of  sixteen 
pages,  under  the  direction  and  editorship  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
members.  The  board  of  editors,  during  the  first  year,  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Bates,  Carlton,  Northend,  Parish,  Pennell,  Philbrick,  Sher- 
win,  Sweetser,  Thayer,  Tweed,  Wells,  and  Emerson.  In  the  second 
year  of  its  publication  it  was  changed  to  a  monthly ;  it  shortly  be- 
came self-supporting,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  forty-eight 
pages. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Salem,  Nov.  27th  and  28th, 

1848.  Ariel  Parish,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  W.  D. 
Swan,  of  Boston,  on  "  Some  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of  improving 
th$  Common  School  System  ;"  by  C.  C.  Chase  of  Lowell,  on  ^^Love 

33  ^ 
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^  Business  ;'^  by  Barnum  Field,  on  «  The  Requisites  for  Sueeeu  in 
Teaching;''  and  by  W.  G.  Qoldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  on    ''The 
Trials  of  a  Good  Teacher  ;" — followed  by  discussions,  as  usoai.     The 
former  officers  were  reelected  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  B. 
Greenleaf,  Bradford ;  Barnum  Field ;  Rufns  Putnam,  Salem ;  Stephen 
Oilman,  Medford  ;  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  G.  A.  Walton,  Lawrence  ;  Vice- 
Pres, ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Bee.  Sec. ;  and  C.  Northend,  Salem ;  A-  K. 
Hathaway,  Medford ;  George  Allen,  Jr.,  Chelsea ;  C.  S.  Fennel]  and 
A.  Farwell,  Andover ;  Coun,^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Emerson,  Ritchie, 
Bates,  Seaver,  Edson,  Upton,  Gushing,  Smith,  and  Batcheller.     The 
number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any  previoas 
meeting,  and  a  general  spirit  of  harmony  and  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  exercises.    The  State  Legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  to  the  Association,  for  five 
years. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1849.      Ariel   Parish,  President.      Addresses  were  delivered   by 
Joshua,  Bated,  Jr.,  on  ^*'  A  Law  to  prevent  Truancy  and  irregular 
Attendance  ;"  by  Profl  Louis  Agassiz,  on  "  The  Study  of  Science  m 
the  Common  School ;"  by  C.  B.  Bowers,  on  "  The  Common  School 
System  of  New  England  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  "  The  Teach- 
er's  Field  of  Labor ^  and  the  kind  of  teachers  needed  /"  and  by  Bamas 
Sears,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Best  Mode  of  Professional  Improvement  in 
Teachers''    Committees  were  appointed  to  call  public  attention,  by 
means  of  the  press,  to  the  relations  of  the  common  school  system 
to  our  social  and  civil  organization;  and  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  a  law  upon  the  subject  of  truancy.    The  folio wiug  officers 
were  elected : — Thos.  Sherwin,  Pres, ;  Elbridge  Smith,  Cambridge, 
Cor,  Sec, ;    W.  C.  Bradlee,  Charlestown,  Rec,  Sec. ;  Joshua  Bates, 
Jr.,  Treas, ;  also  Messrs.  L.  Agassiz ;  George  Newcomb,  Quincy ; 
Charles    Barrows,   Springfield;    Caleb  Emory,   Charleston;   KS. 
Stearns,  and  C.  C.  Chase,  Vice-Pres. ;  and  G.  F.  Thayer  and  John 
Batch  elder,   Coun.^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Gilman,  Wheeler, 
Mitchell,  Allen,  and  Farwell ;  the  remainder  continuing  in  office. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  26th, 
1860.  Thomas  Sherwin,  President  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
W.  H.  Wells,  Newburyport,  on  "  The  Importance  of  cultivating  Self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  Pupil ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  W.  New- 
ton, on  "  The  Cause  ofEdwiation  in  Europe;"  by  C.  S.  Pennell,  on 
"  The  Motives  and  Means  adopted  by  Teachers  for  Success  ;"  and  by 
Rev.  Horace  James,  of  Wrentham,  "  How  to  enlarge  the  Sphere^ 
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&rtfi^  homor  to  the  Pfrfe$8kmy  and  increase  the  Ueefulnees  of  th$ 
Teacher.  Reeoiations  were  adopted — approving  the  action  of  the 
Legialatora  respecting  truants  and  absentees  from  school,  and  prom- 
ising a  strong  effort  to  carry  the  law  into  execution ; — urging  a 
material  increase  in  the  compensation  of  female  teachers; — offering 
two  prizes  of  $20  each  to  the  female  teachers  of  Massachusetts  for 
essays  upon  given  subjects ; — and  commendatory  of  the  action  of 
the  people  of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  Free  Schools.  Discus- 
sions were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  resolutions,  and 
also  upon  the  question  ^*  How  can  Teachers  influence  the  Public  in 
regard  to  Popular  Edueation,^^  The  previous  oncers  were  reelected, 
with  few  exceptions.  C.  J.  Capen,  of  Dedham,  was  chosen  Rec 
Sec,;  J.  A.  Steams,  Treas,;  S.  W.  King,  of  Lynn,  Vice-Pres»; 
and  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Horvey,  New  Bedford ;  Levi  Reed,  Roxbury ; 
Geoige  Allen,  Jr.,  Boston ;  and  J.  Lasscll,  Cambridge,  Coun.,  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hathaway,  Tweed,  Swan,  Bates,  Thayer, 
and  Batchelder. 
Sbvkmth  Annual  MBBrma. — At  Fitchbuig,  Nov.  24th  and  26th, 

1851.  Thos.  Sherwin,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
D.  B.  Hagar,  of  W.  Roxbury,  on  ^'  The  Importance  of  cultivating 
the  Reasoning  Powers^  and  the  Influence  of  schools  therein  ;''  by 
£.  S.  Steams,  on ''  The  duty  of  Common  School  Teachers  on  Sfibjects 
of  divided  opinion  ;"  by  J,  W.  Stone,  Boston,  on  ''  The  Phonetic 
System  ;"  and  by  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge,  on  ''  The  Man- 
agement of  the  School.''^  The  subject  of  Phonetics  received  especial 
attention  and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  Prizes  for  essays  were  again  offered,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  suggesting  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco.  On  election  of  officers, 
W.  H.  Wells  was  chosen  Pres,,,  and  the  remaining  officers  reelected, 
with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Hagar,  and  F.  N.  Blake, 
Barnstable ;  Vice'Pres.y  and  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston ;  A.  M.  Gay, 
Charleston;  and  John  Eneeland,  Dorchester;  CVmn.,  in  place  of 
Messrs.  Field,  Sweetser,  and  Greene. 

Eighth  Annual  Session. — At  New  Bedford,  Nov.  23d  and  24th, 

1 852.  W.  H.  Wells,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Gold- 
thwaite,  of  Greenfield,  on  "  Permanent  Results  in  Teaching;^  by  J.  G. 
Iloyt,  of  Exeter,  on  ^  The  Indications  of  Progress  in  Popular  Ed- 
ucation;^ and  by  Prof.  C.  £.  Felton,  on  <'  The  English  Language 
as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools,^^  Majority  and  mmority  reports 
were  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Phonetics.  Priase  essays  were 
read  by  M.  P.  Case,  on  "  The  Self-Improvement  of  Teachers;''  and 
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by  Mr.  Sherwin,  for  Miss  Margaret  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  on  "  JkTarml 
and  jReligious  Instruction  in  SchoolsJ*^  The  former  officers  were 
reelected,  with  Messrs.  N.  Tillinghast,  Bridgewater ;  Jonathan  Ten- 
ney,  Pittsfield ;  and  J.  P.  Emerson,  New  Bedford,  Vice-Pres^  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Galloup,  Agassiz,  and  Barrows.  The  State  LiCgisr 
lature,  on  petition,  made  this  year  a  second  appropriation  of  #dOO 
annually  to  the  Association,  for  five  years. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Boston,  Nov.  21st  and  22d,  1853. 
W.  H.  Wells,  President.     Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.    E. 
Stowe,  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  a  Course  of  Elementary  In^ 
struction;''  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase,  of  Lowell,  on  "  The  Kind  of  School 
Government  required  by  our  Free  Institutions ;""  and  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Beecher,  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Emotions  and  Pasirions  on 
Intellectual  Culture  and  Development^    J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Con- 
necticut, made  an  address  on  the  schools  of  that  State,  and  a  dis- 
cussion was  also  held  upon  "  The  Self-reporting  System  of  School 
Discipline,*^    Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Boston,  was  elected  Pres. ;  B.  W. 
Putnam,  Boston,  Treas. ;  Messrs.  C.  E.  Bruce,  Northfield ;  C.  B. 
Metcalf,  Worcester ;  Loring  Lothrop,  Boston,  Vice-Pres.^  and  John 
Batchelder,  Lynn;  Charles  Hammond,  Groton;  N.  T.  Allen,  W.  New- 
ton ;  George  Capron,  Worcester ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  S.  •  Reading, 
Coun.^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Tillinghast,  Tenney,  Putnam,  Philbrick, 
Reed,  Pennell,  and  Northend.     Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge, 
presented  an  essay  on  '*  Whispering,*^  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded. 

Tenth  Annual  Session. — At  Northampton,  Nov.  2'7th  and  28th, 
1854.  Josiah  A.  Steams,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  of  Ipswich,  on  "  Fallacies  in  Education ;"  by 
Charles  Hammond,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Age  ;" 
and  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Boston,  on  "  Unconscious  Tuition*^ 
Discussions  were  held  upon  "  The  relative  Powers  of  the  Male  and 
Female  Intellect  ;^  on  "  Scholars  assisting  each  other  in  their  Stud- 
ies ;"  and  " School  Superintendence"  The  latter  subject  was  refer- 
red to  a  committee  to  report,  and  if  considered  expedient,  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  State 
and  County  Boards  of  Examiners.  J.  A  Stearns  was  reelected 
Pres,j  and  the  following  new  officers  were  elected : — J.  E.  Horr, 
Brookline,  Cor.  Sec, ;  Messrs.  P.  B.  Strong,  Springfield ;  W.  L. 
Gtige,  Taunton ;  John  Wilson,  Dedham,  Vice-Pres,,  and  J.  A.  Page, 
Boston;  and  E.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Bruce, 
Emerson,  Rowe,  N.  T.  Allen,  and  Lassell.  Prizes  for  essays  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Almira  Seymour,  of  Boston,  Miss  B.  L.  Adams, 
of  Rockville,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Wiggin,  of  Boston. 
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ELBYBirrH  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lowel],  Nov.  26th  and  2'7th, 
1855.  J.  A.  Stearns,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Hon. 
G.  S.  Botttwell,  on  "  The  Injluence  of  Learning  upon  the  Practical 
Affaire  of  Mm  ;""  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  on  "  The  Claims  of  Teach- 
ing <u  a  Profeseion  ;"  and  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  of  Somerville,  on 
"  The  Caueee  of  Failure  in  Teaching.^^  Discussions  were  held  upon 
the  subjects  of  "  School  Supervision,''  "  Penmanship,''  '*  The  Study 
of  Physical  Geography''  and  "  Study  out  of  School,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Becommending  that  School  Ck>mniittee8  be  appointed  aa  hitherto^  but  fur  a 
longer  term  of  office,  and  that  changes  in  these  boards  be  gradual; — that  in 
every  city  and  town  whose  population  will  justify  it,  there  should  be  appointed 
a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  has  had  actual  experience  as  a  teacher; — that 
in  case  of  small  towns,  several  unite  into  one  district  for  the  sake  of  similar 
school  supervision ; — and  that  Boards  of  Examiners  be  appointed,  over  which 
the  Superintendents  shall  preside ; — also  approving  the  propriety  of  assigning 
to  pupils  of  a  proper  age  and  good  health,  lessons  tliat  shall  require  preparation, 
more  or  less,  out  of  school  hours. 

Prizes  were  assigned  to  essays  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mather,  of  S.  Bos- 
ton, and  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  voted  that  the 
"  Teacher "  be  enlarged  from  thirty-two  pages  to  forty-eight,  and 
Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby  was  appointed  Resident  Editor. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  of  W.  Roxbury,  was  elected  Pres.  Messrs.  P.  G.  Par^ 
menter,  Boston ;  Henry  Williams,  Jr.,  Boston ;  William  Russell,  Lan- 
caster; Thomas  Metcalf,  W.  Roxbuiy ;  and  J.  B.  Holland,  Vice-Pres,^ 
and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Fairfield,  Lawrence ;  J.  S.  Barrell,  New  Bedford ; 
and  A.  P.  Stone,  Milbnry,  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Newcombe, 
Hagar,  Blake,  Emory,  Steams,  Hervey,  Capron,  and  Batchelder. 

Twelfth  Anhual  Meeting. — ^At  Charlestown,  Nov.  24th  and  25th, 
1866.  D.  B.  Hagar,  President  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
President  on  "  Education  in  Massachusetts  ;"  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Bell,  of 
Charlestown,  on  ''  The  Education  of  the  Sensibilities;"  by  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  on  *'  Enthusiasm  as  an  Element  of  Success  in 
Teaching  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Joseph  Horn,  of  Amherst,  on  "  Memory 
as  a  Faculty  of  the  Mind — its  Nature  and  Laws,"  Essays  were 
read  and  discussions  held  upon  "  llis  Importance  of  the  Modem 
Languages,  and  the  best  Modes  of  Teaching  them  ;"  on  '*  School  Ex- 
aminations and  the  right  Mode  of  Conducting  them  ;"  and  on  <'  The 
Means  of  interesting  primary  School  Children" 

Daniel  B.  Hagar  was  reelected  Pres.  A.  M.  Gay,  of  Charles- 
town, was  elected  Bee.  See.  Messrs.  Adiel  Harvey,  Plymouth ;  and 
B.  F.  Tweed,  Somerville,  Vice- Pres.,  and  C.  J.  Capron,  Boston;  W. 
Russell,  W.  £.  Sheldon,  £.  Abingdon;  S.  J.  Pike,  Somerville;  and 
S.  S.  Willson,  Charlestown,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Gage,  Mans- 
field, Smith,' and  Cowles. 
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Thibtxbnth  AiriruAL  Mkbtino. — ^At  Fall  Biyer,  Nov.  23d  lUid 
24tli,  1867.    D.  B.  Hagar,  PresideBt.    Lectures  were  deHyered  by 
Key.  W.  K  Alger,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  World  as  a  School,  and  Hu- 
manity 09  the  PupiUf  bj  B.  W.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  on  "  Thi  JEtc 
spoMibilities  and  Duties  of  Parents;^  and  bj  H.  B.  Sprague,  of 
Worcester,  on  **  Ths  Nature  and  Importance  of  True  Eloquence,^ 
Discussions  were  held  upon  ^  Systems  of  Marking,  Records^  and 
BeporUf^  ^  The  most  Efficient  Agencies  of  a  Judicious  School  Oo^h- 
emment ;"  and  on  "  The  Expediency  of  Suhstituttng  a  few  very 
large  Qrammar  Schools  for  the  more  numerous  smaller  Schools  m 
our  Cities  and  large  Towns/*    Interesting  reports  of  these  discus- 
sions are  giyen  in  the  '' Teacher."     The  following  officers  were 
elected : — D.  B.  Hagar,  Pres.     Thomas  Sherwin,  Benj.  Greenleal^ 
C.  C.  Felton,  Levi  Dodge,  W.  £.  Fuller,  Marshall  Conant,  Sidneys 
Brooks,  W.  Russell,  Joseph  Haven,  Mark  Hopkins,  Charles  Bar- 
rows, T.  L.  Griswold,  N.  G.  Bonney,  J.  M.  Bunker,  Vice-Pres.    A. 
M.  Gay,  Bee.  Sec,    J.  E.  Horr,  Cor.  Sec.    B.  W.  Putnam,  Treas. 
C.  Hammond,  John  Kneeland,  A.  P.  Stone,  H.  B.  Sprague,  S.  J. 
Pike,  Geoige  Allen,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Page,  J.  S.  Eaton,  Jon.  Kimball,  W. 
E.  Sheldon,  C.  C.  Chase,  Ariel  Parish,  Counselors, 

FouRTEXNTB  Aknual  Msxhno. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  22d  and 
2dd,  1858.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  President  Addresses  were  deliy- 
ered  bj  the  President  on  ^*A  Revision  (f  ths  School  Xaw/"  by 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  on  "  The  Universal  Education  of  the  People  as 
the  Basis  of  Free  Institutions;**  by  F.  A.  Sawyer,  of  Boston,  on 
Physical^  Moral  and  Intellectual  Education;**  and  by  Jonathan 
Kimball,  of  Dorchester,  on  "  The  Bangers  to  True  Education^  aris-^ 
ingfrom  too  great  a  degree  of  Civilization.**  Discussions  were  held 
upon  "  The  Expediency  of  Abolishing  the  District  System  and  plac- 
ing the  Schools  of  each  Town  in  the  hands  of  its  School  Commit- 
tee;** on  "  Oral  Instruction  in  the  several  Grades  (f  Schools;**  and 
upon  "  The  Confinement  cf  Children  in  Primary  Schools.**  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  was  elected  Pres.  L.  C.Grosvenor,  Dorches- 
ter, Rec.  Sec.  G.  N.  Bigelow,  Jon.  Kimball,  K  Hervey,  A.  H. 
Cornish,  A.  Wood,  J.  Marshall,  J.  N.  Lincoln,  James  Tufts,  Robert 
Morrison,  Vice-Pres.,  and  J.  A.  Steams,  D.  B.  Hagar,  A.  M.  Gay, 
and  Cephas  Brigham,  (7<nin.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Felton,  Dodge, 
Fuller,  Conant,  Brooks,  Haven,  Hopkins,  Barrows,  Bunker,  Chase, 
Pike,  and  Stone,  the  remainder  being  reelected. 

SixTBKNTB  Annual  Mkbtino. — At  Newbury  port,  Nov.  26th  and 
27th,  1859.  A.  P.  Stone,  President  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  President  on  "  Legislation  for  Education  in  Massachusetts;** 
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by  John  Eneelaad,  on  *^  The  End  of  Teaching;'^  by  Bey.  A«  H. 
Plaiiu  on  ''  Th€  Public  SehooU  in  New  York 


BoMellf  on  ''  2%e  Lesftd  Jt^aagnitiom  of  M0  Tmeher^e  Profuwmf^ 
ttMl  by  J.  D.  Fhilbrick,  on  **ThA  beet  Method  ef  EeHmating  the  P^r^ 
centage  of  Attendances^  whidi  were  followed  by  discuiRion,  and  Uie 
first  subject  was  referred  to  a  eommittee  for  &rther  consideration. 
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by  John  Eneebad,  on  "^  The  End  of  Teaching;''  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Qurnt,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  on  ''  The  Puhlk  Schools  in  New  York 
City ;"  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Muasey,  of  Newburyport,  on  "  Moral  and 
JBeligunu  EdMoaHon  /'  by  Rev.  B.  Fietchery  of  Newburyport,  on 
*' Schools  in  Franeej  SwiUterland^  drc,  and  in  Brazil;''  and  by  El- 
bridge  Smith,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  ^  The  Place  which  Christian 
iiy  shovUd  occupy  in  Christian  Education^  DiscnsaioDa  were  held 
upon  "  The  best  Mode  of  Promoting  Physical  Culture  in  Schools;'^ 
on  ^  The  Kind  and  Extent  <^  Moral  Instruction  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  and  Statutes  of  Massaehmetts  ;"  and  on  ''The  Uses  and 
Belations  of  Amusements  to  the  Hegular  Work  of  the  School."  The 
former  officers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  J.  A«  Page, 
Boston,  Treas,  B.  G.  Northrop,  Saxonville ;  £.  A:  Hubbard,  East- 
hampton ;  and  G.  C.  Chase,  Lowell,  Vice-Pres.^  and  Charles  Ansoige, 
Dorchester;  and  W.  A.  Stone,  Wobum,  Coun^  for  Messrs.  Wood, 
Marshall,  Liucoln,  Page,  and  Qay. 

SiZTBEHTH  Ahnual  MssTiHO.-^At  Coucord,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1860.  A.  P.  Stone,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  on  <'  The  Relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  Eduech 
Hon;"  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  on  ''A  Correct  Use  of  the  English  Lan^ 
guage  ;"  by  W.  T.  Adams,  of  Boston,  on  <'  The  Helation  of  Teacher 
and  Scholar;"  and  by  Rev.  8.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Marblehead,  on 
'<  Physical  and  Moral  Education:'  Discusnons  were  held  on  "^  This 
Comparative  Merits  cf  Separats  and  Missed  Schools;"  on  '<  The  best 
Method  of  Vocal  Culture;"  on  ''The  Legal  Recognition  of  the 
Teacher's  Profession;"  and  on  "  The  beet  Qualiftcations  and  Meth- 
ods for  Conducting  Recitations"  John  Eneeknd,  of  Rosbniy,  waa 
elected  Pres.^  and  the  remaining  ^cers  were  reelected,  with  tiie 
substitution  of  Messrs.  J.  8.  Cornish,  N.  Bedford;  and  Ariel  Plsrishp 
Vice-Pres.,  and  Messrs.  A.  P.  Stone,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  B.  W.  Put- 
nam of  Boston,  and  W.  A.  Putnam  of  S.  Hadley,  Cown^  in  place 
of  Messrs.  Hervey,  Tufi^  Enedand,  Spcague,  and  Allen. 

Sevbntbbwtb  AirvuiO.  Mbbtino. — ^At  Taunton,  Nov.  18th  and 
liHh^  1861.  John  Eneeland,  Prendent  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  on  ^'Reading;"  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  of  Sa- 
lem, on  '*Ths  Teacher  and  the  Poet;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
*"  Teaching  Spelling  ;"  and  by  S.  L.  Crocker,  of  Boston,  on  "  War 
as  a  National  Educator."  Reports  were  presented  by  Prot  W. 
Russell,  on  ''  The  Legal  Recognition  of  the  Teacher's  Profession;^' 
and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on'^Thebeet  Method  ef  Estienating  the  Per^ 
eenlage  of  Attendance^"  whidi  were  followed  by  discussion,  and  Uie 
first  subject  was  referred  to  a  eommittee  for  fiurther  consideration. 
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A  discussion  was  also  held  on  ^^The  Methods  of  Examining  and  22^ 
porting  Schools.^^  John  Eneeland  was  again  elected  Pres,  T.  D. 
Adams,  of  Weston,  Bee  Sec.  Messrs,  G.  C.  Wilson,  Taunton ;  A. 
G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield,  Vice^Pree.^ 
and  Ephraim  Flint,  of  Lee,  Coun,j  in  place  of  Messrs.  Todd,  Kim- 
ball, Hubbard,  and  Brigham. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Worcester,  August  18th  and 
19th,  1862.  John  Kneeland,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered 
by  J.  K.  Lombard,  of  Worcester,  on  ^^The  Pleasures  of  Teaching;^ 
by  S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  on  "  Tke  Utility  and  Practicahility  of 
Gymnastics  in  Public  Schools  ;"  by  G.  N.  Bigelow,  of  Framingham, 
^^ Something  about  Many  Things ;"  and  by  Gov.  Andrew,  on  "  The 
Responsibilities  of  Teachers  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Crisis  of  our 
Country y  W.  E.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  on  "  The  Legal  Rec- 
ognition of  Teaching  as  a  Profession,*^  Discussions  were  held  upon 
'^The  Extent  of  the  Teacher's  Authority  beyond  School  Hours;'* 
and  on  "  Gymnastics''  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  existing  rebellion,  the  results  to 
be  sought  and  expected,  the  duties  of  teachers,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  President  and  his  advisers.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West  New- 
ton, was  elected  Pres, ;  other  officers  were  reelected  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  J.  S.  Eaton,  Andover,  Vice-Pres.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Knee- 
land,  H.  R.  Greene,  Worcester;  and  C.  P.  Rugg,  N.  Bedford,  Cbun., 
for  Messrs.  Morrison,  Eaton,  W.  P.  Stone,  and  Sheldon. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Boston,  Nov.  23d  and  24th9 
1868.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Powers  to  be  Improved  by 
Training;"  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  ''The  Self-Education  of 
the  Teacher."  Discussions  were  held  on  "  The  Expediency  of  mak- 
iny  Personal  Criticisms  upon  Teachers  in  the  School  Reports ;"  on 
''Methods  of  Teaching  Geography ;"  on  "  What  Instruction  in  our 
Schools  will  serve  to  increase  the  Loyalty  and  Patriotism  of  the 
People  P  and  on  the  question,  "  What  is  the  Next  Step  to  be  taken 
by  Educators  to  secure  the  highest  Interests  of  Education  in  the 
Commonvfealth  P'  These  discussions  were  opened  by  D^  B.  Hagar, 
A.  Bronson  Alcott,  T.  D.  Adams,  and  Hon.  Emory  Washburn. 
Former  officers  were  reelected,  with  few  exceptions.  G.  B.  Put- 
nam was  chosen  Rec,  Sec.  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Lancaster,  Cor,  See. 
A.  J.  Phipps,  New  Bedford,  Vice-Pres.;  and  W.  J,  Rolfe,  Cam- 
bridge; A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence;  H.  C.  Babcock,  Somerville;  and 
Jonathan  Kimball,  Dorchester,  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs  J.  S.  Cor- 
nish, Ansorge,  Rugg,  and  B.  W.  Putnam. 
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Twentieth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nor.  21st  and 
22d,  1864.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  President  Lectures  were  delivered 
by  H.  R.  Greene,  of  Worcester,  on  "  Moral  Training  in  Schools  ;" 
by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  on  *^  The  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance 
toiih  the  State  and  National  Constitution  and  Laws  ;^  and  by  Hon. 
Emory  Washburn,  on  ''  The  Duties^  JResponsibilities,  and  Eneour- 
agtments  of  the  Teacher's  Profession,'*^  Discussions  were  held  on 
'*  Special  Preparation  in  the  Science  of  Teaching  ;^'  on  "  Methods 
of  Teaching  Latin  ;"  on  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Beading  and  Spell- 
ing;^' on  '^Overworking  Pupils  in  Public  Schools;''  on  ''The 
Principles  of  True  Discipline  and  the  best  Methods  of  Securing  it ;" 
and  on  the  question  "  ShovM  the  Teacher's  Rights  and  Duties  as  a 
Citizen  be  restricted  by  Virtue  of  his  Office ;"  introduced  by  Prof. 
Crosby,  Prof.  Harkness,  Hon.  Levi  Reed,  and  others.  Somewhat 
extended  reports  of  these  able  discussions  are  given  in  '^Tho 
Teacher." 
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Abt.  I.— Tbifl  Sodety  shall  be  called  the  MASSAOHjuwfrw  Tkachsbs'  Abso- 
OtATiOK,  and  shall  have  for  its  objects  the  ifflproTement  of  teachers,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Abt.  II. — Any  practical  male  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  within  this 
Commonwealth,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  by  siting  this  Gon- 
Btitation,  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar.  All  practical  female 
teachers  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  sign  this  Constitution,  shall  beo(»ne 
honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

Art.  III. — Each  member  eAiall  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  membership, 
haying  the  seal  of  the  Association  and  the  signature  of  the  Reoording  Secre- 
tary ;  and  any  member  in  good  standing  sbal^  at  his  own  request,  reoeiye  a 
certificate  of  honorable  discharge. 

Art.  IT. — Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  invited  to  attend  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

Art.  Y. — Tlie  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  and  time  as  the  Directora  m^  designate. 

Art.  YI. — The  officera  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  fourteen 
Yice-Presidents,  a  Recording  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
twelve  Couns^ors,  all  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Pirectors.  Theae 
officera  diall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  Yn. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association,  provided,  however,  that  in  his  absence,  or  at  his  request,  one 
of  the  Yice-Presidents  shall  preside. 

Art.  VIII. — The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  doings  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  Directors,  and  shall  notify  all  meetings. 

Art.  IX. — ^The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Direo- 
tors,  shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  societies  and  with  indi- 
viduals. 

Art.  X. — ^The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  present  a  written  report  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Directore ;  he  shall 
make  no  payment  except  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Art.  XI. — The  Boaixl  of  Directora  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  interests  of  the  Association,  with  authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion such  measures  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  promote  its  objects.  They  shall 
engage  suitable  persons  to  deliver  addresses  and  lectures  at  the  meetings  of  the 
AiKociation,  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
annual  and  other  meetings. 

Art.  XII. — ^The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  membera  present  at  said  meeting  and  voting  thereon, 
provided  that  the  motion  for  amendment  shall  be  made  at  a  previous  meeting. 

OmcXRS  FOR  1866. 

President— J.  D.  Pthlbrice. 

Vyse-Pteaidents.—WUAJXU  Russell,  Lancaster;  Thovab  Sherwtv,  Boston; 
G.  N.  BiGELOW,  Framingham;  A.  G.  Botden,  Bridgewater;  B.  G.  Northrop, 
BaxonvUle;  A.  J.  Phipps,  Lowell;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield;  C.  C.  Chase, 
Lowell;  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge;  Charles  Hutchinb,  Boston ;  J.  S. 
Eaton,  Andover;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield;  H.  R.  Greene,  Worcester;  A. 
Crobbt,  Salem. 

Becordiny  Secretary. —Ot.  B.  Putnam,  Boston. 

Oorrespcmding  Secretary. — Ephraui  Flint,  Jr.,  Lynn. 

JVeasurer. — J.  A.  Page,  Boston. 

Ckmnselorf.—CHARLBa  Hahmond,  Monson ;  J.  A.  Stearns,  Boston ;  D.  B. 
Haoar,  Jamaica  Plain;  W.  J.  Rolfb,  Cambridge;  John  Kneeland,  Rqx- 
bnry;  A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence;  H.  H.  Babcock,  Somerville;  E.  F.  Wood, 
Dorchester;  W.  £.  Sheldon.  Boston;  J.  P.  Avsrill,  Boston;  J.  F.  Clafldt, 
Newton;  A.  K.  Slade,  Fall  River. 
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OUVER  CARLTON,  A.  M. 

Oliyeh  Gabltok  was  bom  in  Moant  Yemon,  New  Hampshire;  prepared  fbr 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  and  graduated  at  Dartmoath  in  1824. 
After  acting  as  sub-master  of  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  principal  of  Fran- 
oestown  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  for  a  year  (1825-6)  tutor  of  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  then  teacher  of  a  Young  La- 
dies' School  at  Windsor,  V t ;  was  for  three  years  principal  of  the  Haverhill 
Academy,  and  of  the  Marblehead  Academy  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Salem  for  twenty-three  years ;  then  con- 
ducted a  private  school  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  three  years  and  a-hal^  and  is 
now  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Mr.  Carlton  in  every  situation  has  been  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
He  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  in  his  class  in  college.  As  tutor  he  was  a 
very  efficient  instructor.  The  long  period  of  his  service  in  the  Salem  Latin 
Grammar  School  was  also  one  of  distinguished  success  in  classical  instruction, 
and  he  is  still  laboring  with  great  efficiency  in  the  work  in  which  he  has  be- 
come such  a  veteran. 

ARIBL  PARISH,  A.  M. 

Arcbl  Parish,  son  of  Jeremiah  Parish,  a  lawyer  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  was 
bom  July  30th,  1808.  His  early  education  was  such  as  the  best  common 
schools  of  the  time  fUmished,  made  more  efficient  by  the  interest  and  personal 
attention  of  his  fiEtther,  and  though  limited  in  its  range  yet  serving  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  after  acquirements.  For  some  years  of  his  boyhood  a  portion  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  a  cotton  factory  in  which  his  father  was  mterested,  and 
after  his  father*s  removal  to  Tolland  and  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  county 
courts  he  often  assisted  in  copying  and  recordmg,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  of  mechanics  and  machinery  and  of  legal  forms  and  processes  proved 
one  of  the  most  practically  usefhl  parts  of  his  education.  His  last  two  winters 
in  the  '*  public  schools "  were  spent  under  a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  Loren  P. 
Waldo,  who  starting  fh>m  an  humble  origin  was  emphatically  a  "self-educated" 
man  and  had  commenced  teaching  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen ;  but  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  good  understanding  of  what  best  fits  a 
boy  for  business  life,  ever  encouraging  and  heartily  sympathizing  with  his  pu- 
pils in  their  pUns  of  fbture  action,  always  overflowing  with  vivacity,  cheerfUl 
and  entertaining  in  conversation,  and  never  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the 

•  Biofimphieal  AaUhm  of  TlitNMt  Bhanrlii.  LL.  D.,  WilHun  H.  W«lb,  D.  B.  Bigv,  A.  P. 
SlQM,  and  J.  D.  Philbriak,  m*  fivM  ia  oooiMeUoo  with  tlM  hfatoiy  of  tb«  Amiricwi  ImtitQl*  of 
Inatnietioo,  of  which  thay  wara  ako  Piaiideati. 
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utmost  thoroughness,  he  oould  not  but  be  a  most  attracUve  and  profitable  in* 
Btructor.  He  was  afterwards  a  suooeesAil  lawyer,  member  of  Congress,  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  at  Washington,  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  of  his 
natiye  State,  and  for  several  years  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 

Encouraged  by  Mr.  Waldo  in  his  early  desires  to  become  a  teacher,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  attempted  his  first  school,  in  North  Coventry,  at  a  salary 
of  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  his  success  did  much  to  determine  his  future 
course.  After  teaching  the  next  winter  in  Ellington,  he  was  induced  by  his 
&ther  to  enter  the  Lancasterian  school  of  John  E.  Lovell  in  New  Haven  in  or- 
der to  learn  the  principles  of  that  system,  and  after  six  weeks  was  for  a  oonsid- 
emble  time  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  school.  He  had  afterwards  charge  of  a 
monitorial  school  in  Springfield  for  eighteen  months,  but  convinced  of  his  want 
of  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  bis  vocation,  he  returned  to  Tolland  and  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  academical  study.  By  invitation  of  Hon.  John  Hall,  he 
soon  after  entered  his  famous  boarding-school  at  Ellington  as  teacher  of  pen- 
manship and  some  English  branches,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  dassical 
studies  under  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  late  principal  of  the  Williston  Academy  at 
Easthampton.  In  1831  he  entered  Yale  College  and  sustained  himself 
through  the  course  by  his  own  exertions.  After  graduation  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  academy  at  Berlin  for  about  two  years  and  a-half)  and  then  of 
Westfleld  Academy  for  six  years,  as  successor  of  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  who  had 
been  its  principal  some  twenty  years.  In  1844  he  was  invited  to  take  diarge 
of  tlie  Springfield  High  School,  which  place  he  still  retains,  though  often  urged 
to  accept  more  prominent  positions.*  Under  his  care  the  institution  has  risen 
fi^m  a  mere  English  school  of  very  low  clasfflfication  and  attainment,  to  a  thor^ 
oughly  organized  school  of  high  grade,  with  about  180  pupils,  of  whom  over 
100  study  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

Mr.  Parish  was  among  the  originators  of  the  Massadiusetts  State  Teachers* 
Association,  and  was  elected  its  second  President  in  1847  and  1848.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  the  establishment  of  its  organ,  the  *' Massachusetts 
Teacher,"  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  its  Board  of  Editors.  He  was  also 
always  active  in  creating  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  Spring- 
field and  of  Hampden  county  in  their  respective  associations,  and  has  lectured 
and  participated  in  the  discussion  of  educational  topics  whenever  occasion  has 
offered  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  since  the  first  impulse  g^ven  by  Hor- 
ace Mann  to  the  caase  of  education  in  the  State.  A  lecture  **0n1he  Manage' 
merit  of  the  Schooirroom  "  was  published  and  quite  widely  circulated.  In  1855 
Mr.  Parish  was  appointed  by  the  governor  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  eight  years,  as  successor  to  Rev.  Emerson  Davis. 

JOSIAH  A.  STEARNS,  A  M. 
*JosiAH  Athvbton  Stearns,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Steams,  of  Bedford, 
Mass.,  was  not  only  &vored  with  especial  opportunities  of  preparation,  both  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  for  what  has  proved  to  be  his  lifework,  but  enjoyed  while 
connected  with  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  the  special  instruction  and  in- 
fluence of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  distinguished  pioneer  of  Normal  Schools  in 
America.    Having  taught  school  for  several  winters  while  engaged  in  proee- 

•  Mr.  Pwish  bM  Jort  (StpC,  1905)  aoeepted  the  ftppoiatmenl  of  SapmntMident  of  tlia  Poblie 
Behoob  la  Now  Havoii,  Cooo. 
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eating  his  private  studies,  after  a  short  interval  in  other  business  he  received  in 
1840  the  appointment  of  principal  roaster  of  the  West  Ward  School  in  Pitts- 
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eating  his  private  studies,  after  a  short  interval  in  other  business  he  received  in 
1840  the  appointment  of  principal  master  of  the  West  Ward  School  in  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  with  the  offer  of  a  tempting  salary,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
some  influential  committee-men  in  Boston,  accepted  instead  an  uahership  in  the 
Adams*  School.  In  1843,  from  more  than  forty  candidates  for  the  office,  he 
was  elected  principal  grammar  master  of  the  Mather,  now  Lawrence,  School, 
and  has  held  the  position  suflSciently  long  to  be  teaching  now  the  children  of 
former  pupils,  while  under  his  care  the  school  has  outgrown  itself  and  received 
a  new  and  costly  edifice.  During  his  period  of  service  in  Boston,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  more  or  less  directly  under 
his  instruction. 

Mr.  Stearns  has  participated  actively  in  the  educational  movements  of  the 
day,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  isolation  and  mere  routine-teaching,  he  has  fre- 
quently visited  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  British  Provinces, 
and  taken  an  active  interest  in  various  scientific  and  other  societies.  As  early 
as  1832  he  became  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Association  for  1863  and 
1854,  and  his  administration  was  particularly  marked  by  the  general  accession 
to  its  membership  of  professors  and  teachers  from  the  colleges  and  academies 
of  the  State,  in  response  to  his  personal  solicitations.  He  has  also  been  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
other  kindred  institutions.  In  1854  he  received  from  Harvard  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON,  A.  M. 

William  E.  Sheldon  was  bom  Oct.  2  2d,  1832,  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  farmer.  His  mind  early  turned  to  college,  and  to  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  afler  much  importunity  his  fhther  granted  his  request,  gave  him 
"  his  time,"  and  gave  him  permission  to  "  work  his  passage  "  through  academy 
and  college.  In  1845  he  entered  Burr  Seminary  in  Manchester,  Yt,  and  strug- 
gled on  for  four  years,  teaching  school  in  winter,  and  then  being  prevented  by 
ill  health  from  pursuing  his  studies  he  taught  for  a  time  near  Richmond,  Ta. 
In  1852  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  but  left  it  again  the  next  year  to  ac- 
cept a  school  in  Abingdon,  Mass.,  where  he  taught  with  much  success,  still 
continuing  his  college  studies.  Elected  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
that  town,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  grading  and  general  improvement  of 
the  schools  which  occurred  during  his  administration.  In  1857  he  became 
principal  of  the  High  and  Grammar  School  in  Newton,  and  in  June,  1864^  was 
chosen  Master  of  the  Hancock  School  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Sheldon  early  embraced  enlarged  views  of  education  and  of  the  wide 
scope  of  the  teacher's  duties.  He  became  member  of  both  his  County  and  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations,  was  President  of  the  Plymouth  and  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Associations,  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in 
1862,  for  two  years,  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
first  meeting  in  1857,  and  again  in  1865,  and  has  held  several  offices  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  For  the  last  iSve  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  and  for  three  years  one  of  the  resi- 
dent editors.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  thus  identified  himself  with  his  profession,  labor- 
ing earnestly  and  in  many  ways  for  the  general  improvement  of  schools  and 
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leadierB.  H6  is  also  memfber  of  the  Boston  Natural  Htetorj  Society  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  honoraiy  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1861  by  Middlebuiy  Ck>Uege. 

JOHN  KNEBLAND. 

John  Knbelakd  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1821.  Afler  attending  the  district-school  till  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
commenced  working  in  a  nail  factory,  which  was  stopped  by  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837,  when  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  Town  High  School,  having  made 
diligent  use  of  his  evening  and  leisure  hours  during  his  apprenticeship  so  as  to 
keep  abreast  of  boys  of  the  same  age  who  were  regularly  at  school  By  the 
advice  of  his  teacher,  (Mr.  J.  M.  Stoddard,)  in  1838  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  a 
district-school,  which  lie  taught  for  three  winters,  working  and  studying  during 
the  balance  of  each  year.  In  1841  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater.  Here,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  he  learned  how  to 
study,  and  mastered  thoroughly  what  he  undertook  to  learn,  and  afterwards  to 
teach.  To  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Mr.  Kneeland  is  ever  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations  for  whatever  success  he  has  had  as  a  teacher — which 
be  has  regarded  as  his  vocation  since  1838 — first  in  a  common  district-school  in 
Plymouth  woods,  at  $16  per  month  and  "  board  round,"  afterwards  in  an  an- 
nual school  in  Hingbam,  at  $350  per  annum,  and  since  1854  in  the  Wasliington 
school,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  which  be  has  reached  by  successive  movements  as 
the  reward  of  continued  and  increasing  success. 

Keeping  in  view  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  great  object  of  education,  he 
has  endeavored  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  his  scholars, 
rather  than  merely  to  teach  facts.  In  discipline  he  has  relied  more  upon  moral 
motives  than  upon  coerck)n.  He  has  tried  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  his  pu- 
pils; to  carry  a  happy  and  cheerful  spirit  into  the  school,  and  to  foster  such  in 
them.  Therefore  the  relation  between  him  and  them  has  always  been  pleasant 
and  kindly.  Governing  has  been  kept  m  great  measure  out  of  sight,  and  schol- 
ars have  been  allowed  all  the  liberty  possible,  consistent  with  the  individual 
and  general  good. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  County,  State,  and  other  Associations  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  education;  has  acted  as  monthly  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  for  two  or  three  years  as  one  of  the  Resident  Edi- 
tors. Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  he  was  President  in 
1862.  He  has  always  had  great  interest  in  Sunday-schools,  and  wherever  he 
has  lived  has  been  connected  with  them  either  as  teacher  or  superintendent^ 
and  at  all  times  and  every  where  he  has  had  especial  interest  in  whatever  re- 
lated to  the  improvement  of  the  young  and  the  wel£ue  of  sodety. 


BOSTON  ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTORS  OP  YOUTH. 

JAinjAST  22,  1812. 


The  first  Association  of  Teachera  in  Boston,  of  which  we  have^mj  informa- 
tion, was  formed  on  the  22d  of  Janoaiy,  1812,  with  the  following  Preamble  and 
Constitution: 

PRBAMBLB. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  iDstructors  of  Youth,  aware  that,  by  the  combined  ex- 
ercise of  our  talents  and  industry,  and  by  the  interchange  of  friendly  sentiments 
and  services,  we  may  be  enabled  to  extend  our  knowledge,  promote  our  useful- 
ness, and  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  social  and  intellectual  pleasures,  have  united 
ourselves  into  a  firatemity,  entitled  '*Thb  Associated  Ixstructobs  op  Youth 
IK  THE  Town  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  for  literaiy  and  charitable  pur^ 
poses ;  hoping  that,  by  free  inquiry  and  candid  investigation,  by  temperate  dis- 
cussion and  Christian  compromise  of  our  paternal  and  local  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, by  soliciting  and  cultivating  a  liberal  and  fKendly  correspondence  with 
other  similar  societies  and  respectable  individuals,  engaged  in  ttie  same  arduous 
and  useful  employment  with  ourselves,  to  promote  the  interests  of  education 
generally,  especially  of  the  Youth  under  our  care,  and  what  is  particularly  de- 
sirable, a  more  uniform  system  and  mode  of  instruction  in  our  schools  and  acad- 
emies ;  and  we  hereby  solemly  pledge  ourselves  faithfully  to  observe,  and  be 
governed  by  the  principles  and  articles  of  the  following 

OONtfi'lTUTlON. 

1.  The  Association  shall  oonsist  of  Members  chosen  ftx>m  the  public  and  pri* 
Tste  Instructors  of  Youth  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  extending  to 
the  Preceptors  of  Academies  through  the  Commonwealth.  The  election  of 
Honorary  Members  may  extend  to  all  literary  charactere  throughout  the  Be- 
public  of  Letters. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  monthly  in  the  Town  of  Boston, 
unless  prevented  by  some  public  or  national  calamity,  on  the  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding the  All!  moon,  except  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  which  shall  be  in 
the  month  of  Au^st,  on  the  day  of  the  public  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Harvard  University;  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  from  September  to  April;  at  seven 
o'doclc  from  April  to  September,  except  in  the  month  of  August;  at  which 
hours  the  Secretary  shall  call  over  a  list  of  all  the  Members,  and  every  member 
tardy  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  cents;  if  absent  the  whole  evening,  fifty  cents, 
unless  detained  by  personal  or  domestic  sickness,  or  absent  from  Boston  on  a 
journey.  All  Honoraty  Members,  not  having  the  right  of  suffrage,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  all  pecuniary  requisition  whatever.  If  any  Member  leave  the 
meeting  before  the  same  is  aciUoumed,  without  first  obtaining  permission  ftom 
the  President,  and  settling  with  the  Secretary,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  Tice- 
President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  five 
Counselors,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  annually  in  the  month  of  August,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  superintend  the  affaire  of  the  Association  in  general. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preserve  order,  state  all  questions  to 
be  determined  by  the  Society,  and  in  case  of  no  decision,  he  shall  give  a  casting 
vote;  to  determine  the  right  in  turn  of  each  Member  to  speak  on  any  subject  in 
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debate ;  to  call  to  order  anj  Member  speakings  when  digressing  fix>m  the  snb- 
Ject  under  discussion.  Eyery  Member,  having  anything  to  propoee  to  ihe  Soci- 
ety, shall  rise  and  address  himself  to  the  President;  nor  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
President  to  speak  more  than  once  upon  the  same  subject^  unless  by  way  of 
explanation,  until  each  Member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  any  Member  be  inattentive  to  the  subject  in  debate,  it  sliall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  call  him  to  order;  and  for  every  disobedience  of  such 
order,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar ;  if  still  disobedient,  he  shall  bo  liable  to  reproof 
from  the  President,  and  an  additional  pecuniary  fine.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  announce  from  the  chair  the  Member  whose  turn  it  shall  be 
to  perform  a  literary,  moral,  or  reUgious  exercise  at  the  succeeding  meeting,  aa 
prescribed  in  article  XX. ;  to  sign  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  sum  or 
sums,  as  may  be,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  appropriated  for  any  purpose. 

6.  The  duty  of  the  Vice-President  shall  be  to  preside  at  any  meeting,  during 
the  absence  of  the  President;  to  keep  a  check-book  of  all  moneys  received  by 
the  Society ;  and  in  every  respect  perform  the  same  duties,  as  would  devolve 
upon  the  President  were  he  present 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  be,  ex-offido^ 
Librarian,  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  business  transacted  in  the  Soci- 
ety; to  demand  and  receive  all  dues  from  the  Members,  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt;  to  note  every  member  who  shall  be  tardy  or 
absent;  to  notify  every  Member  of  any  meeting,  at  least  two  days  previously  to 
the  time  of  meeting,  by  a  printed  ticket,  filled  up  and  signed  by  him,  noting 
candidates  for  admission;  also  any  Member  of  his  arrearages,  and  all  important 
business ;  to  call  special  meetings,  on  the  application  of  any  five  Members  com- 
municated to  him  in  writing ;  and  all  Members,  tardy  or  absent,  shall  be  fined 
as  from  other  meetings.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  at  each  meeting, 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding,  and  refer  to  any  part  of  the  records,  when 
requested  by  a  Member.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  for  his  annual  services 
fourteen  dollars ;  shall  forfeit  and  pay  one  dollar  for  neglecting  to  ^keep  correct 
records;  one  dollar  for  not  notifying  the  Members;  one  dollar  for  tardiness,  and 
two  dollars  for  absence,  without  an  excuse  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  moneys  collected  for 
fines,  taxes  and  assessments,  or  which  may  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  Society ; 
to  keep  a  just  account  of  the  same,  and  make  report,  quarterly,  to  the  Counsel- 
ors, of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  property  belonging  to  the  Association ;  which 
statement  shall  be  deposited  with  the  papers  of  the  Society.  The  Treasurer 
shall  not  pay  any  money  belonging  to  the  Society  to  any  person,  except  for  de- 
fraying the  contingent  expenses,  until  such  person  has  produced  an  order 
signed  by  the  President  And  the  Treasurer  shall  account  for  all  the  moneys  of 
the  Association,  and  give  such  bonds  as  the  Government  shall  require.  For  the 
neglect  of  each  particular  duty  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shaU  be  to  open  and  conduct  a 
correspondence  with  such  literary  societies  and  individuals  as  may  be  thought 
useful  to  this  Institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Government;  to  exhibit  all 
such  communications  as  he  may  at  any  time  have  received  from  any  correspond- 
ent ;  to  keep  correct  copies,  together  with  such  replies,  as  the  Society  may  think 
proper  to  be  made  and  communicated. 

9.  The  duty  of  the  Counselors  shall  be  to  assist  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  with  their  advice;  to  aid  in  the  ordmary  management 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  Association ;  audit  and  adjust  the  several  accounts  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  and  report  to  the  Society  at  their  annual 
meeting. 

10.  The  Government  shall  be  authorized  to  make  such  by-laws  for  regulating 
the  Society  and  Library,  as  they  may  think  necessary,  which,  if  approved  by  the 
Society,  shall  be  valid  and  equally  as  binding  as  the  Constitution. 

11.  Instructors,  wishing  to  become  Members  of  the  Association,  shall  stand 
proposed  at  least  one  month  previous  to  being  balloted  for;  if  one  dissentient 
only  appear  against  the  candidate,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  to  the  Society,  who 
shall  judge  whether  they  are  of  sufficient  validity  to  reject  the  candidate; 
should  two  dissentients,  at  any  trial,  appear,  the  election  shall  be  suspended  for 
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one  month;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  second  trial  shall  be  made,  when, 
if  two  dissenting  votes  appear,  tl^e  candidate  shall  bo  considered  as  rejected. 
All  parts  of  the  discussion  respectmg  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates shall  be  kept  secret;  nor  shall  any  Member  divulge  any  part  of  the  same, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  Membership. 

12.  Each  Member,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer, 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  five  dollars;  and  every  Member  shall  pay  four  dol- 
lars, annually,  in  quarterly  payments,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided ;  also, 
by  signing  this  Constitution,  he  shall  bind  and  oblige  himself  to  receive  into 
his  school  at  least  one  mdigent  child  of  a  decea.«<ed  Instructor,  as  a  scholar,  to 
be  educated  free  from  the  expense  of  tuition ;  and  in  case  such  scholar  exhibit 
marks  of  genius  and  other  promising  good  qualities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Instructor  to  give  information  of  the  fact  to  the  Society,  that  proper  measures 
may  be  adopted  for  a  more  public  education,  either  by  the  Association,  or  the 
patronage  of  literary  characters,  to  whom  the  Society  shall  think  proper  to  rec- 
ommendf  him. 

13.  Any  Member,  resident  in  Boston,  who  shall  absent  himself  from  three 
successive  meetings,  without  an  excuse  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  Society;  or 
who  shall  neglect  to  settle  his  dues  with  the  Secretary,  three  months'  notice  of 
the  demand  having  been  given,  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  Member;  nor 
shall  he  be  re-admitted,  but  by  the  customary  mode  of  admission. 

14.  If  any  Member,  at  any  meeting,  shall  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
Officers  and  Members,  as  to  disturb  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  Society,  such 
Member,  so  misdemeaning  himself,  shall  be  liable  to  a  pecuniary  fine  or  expul- 
sion, according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offense.  And  if  any  Member,  by  any 
secret  or  open  manner,  sliall  attempt  to  deprive  any  brother  associate  of  his 
good  name,  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  professional  talents,  such  Member 
shall  be  considered  as  unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  associated  brethren,  and 
be  liable  to  expulsion. 

15.  A  majority  of  all  the  Members  resident  in  Boston  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  tnmsaeting  business.  All  questions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  linnlly  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Members  present, 
except  in  cases  otherwise  provided,  the  President  having  the  casting  vote. 
Que>tions  of  order  shall  always  be  immediately  decided  as  they  arise.  No  per- 
son sliiiU  be  invited  to  any  meeting,  who  is  not  a  member,  unless  first  having 
obtained  pcnuissiou  from  the  President  and  Counselors;  nor  shall  any  Member 
be  expelled,  unless  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Members  present  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting,  flagrant  instances  of  immoral  conduct  shall  be  sufficient  to  re- 
ject a  candidate,  or  expel  a  Member. 

16.  Provided  any  Member  be  reduced  in  his  circumstances  by  misfortune, 
the  Society  shall  afibrd  him  such  assistance  as  a  majority  shall  think  proper; 
and  in  case  any  brother  is  sick,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  one  of  them,  to  visit  him,  and  immediately  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute to  take  charge  of  his  school  during  his  sickness,  for  such  periods  as  shall 
be  found  convenient,  who  shall  derive  his  compensation  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  the  Instructor.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  Member  who  may  be 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  to  superintend  his  ftmeral;  and  all  the  expenses 
shall  be  defrayed  from  the  funds.  The  widow  and  children  of  any  deceased 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  cliaritable  assistance,  during  her  remain- 
ing his  widow,  and  their  minority. 

17.  When  the  money  in  the  funds  shall  amount  to  twenty  dollars,  or  more, 
and  is  under  one  hundred  dollars,  it  may  be  loaned  on  interest  to  any  person 
applying  for  the  same,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  a  preference  being 
given  to  Members  of  the  Society.  When  the  sum  shall  amount  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  upwards,  the  same  may  be  loaned  for  any  term  of  time  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

18.  All  the  money  which  shall  accrue  to  the  Society  by  fines,  taxes  and  na- 
ses^ments,  after  deducting  necessary  expenses,  shall  be  appropriated  to  Uterary 
and  benevolent  purposes. 

19.  Any  Member  who  may  exchange  his  professional  employment  for  any 
other  calling,  or  may  suspend  it  for  any  term  of  time,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
due  notice  thereof  liaving  been  given  in  writing  to  the  President  and  Secretary, 
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shall  be  ooosidered  as  an  Honorary  Member,  if  requested,  and  npon  bis  retanx- 
ing  to  his  employment  as  an  Instnictor  of  Youth,  shall  be  re*admitted  a  AiU 
Member,  free  from  the  expense  of  admission. 

20.  At  the  opening  of  every  meeting,  an  original  or  selected  essay,  disser- 
tation, conference,  or  forensic  disputation,  on  some  literary,  moral,  or  religious 
subject,  shall  be  read  or  exhibited  by  one  or  more  Members  of  the  Association, 
beginning  and  proceeding  in  alphabetical  order,  till  each  Member  has  performed. 
Any  Member  neglecting  to  perform  as  announced  by  the  President  from  the 
chair,  or  to  provide  a  substitute,  shall  pay  one  dollar  for  each  and  every  meet- 
ing, until  the  same  shall  be  performed. 

21.  A  Library  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  books  only  as  relate  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  together  with  such  maps,  charts  and  philos^ophical  apparatus, 
as  may  be  deemed  useful  and  necessary ;  to  be  increascKl  and  supported  by  the 
appropriation  of  such  sum  or  sums,  as  the  Society  may  think  proper,  except 
donations,  designed  for  those  particular  objects;  in  such  case,  the  whole  som 
given  shall  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  tlie  intention  of  the  donor.  The  Li- 
brary shall  be  regulated  by  such  by-laws  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  enacted 
by  the  Association. 

22.  Agreeably  to  the  uniform  custom  of  all  associated  bodies,  the  Anniver- 
sary of  this  Institution  shall  be  celebrated  in  temperate  festivity,  and  such  lite- 
rary and  religious  performances  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Government. 
The  particular  time,  place  and  mode  of  spending  the  day,  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Government,  and  notice  of  the  same  be  given  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its 
monthly  meetings,  at  least  three  months  previous  to  each  Anniversary.  Ko 
other  entertainment  whatever  shall,  at  any  meeting,  be  provided  by  any  Mem- 
ber, under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  Membership. 

23.  No  alteration,  amendment  or  new  Article,  shall  be  made  to  this  Consti- 
tution, without  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present; 
there  having  been  one  month^s  previous  notice  given  of  such  alteration  or 
amendment 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1813,  the  first  Anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Boston, 
on- which  occasion  John  Lathrop,  Jr.,  Preceptor  of  the  Salem  Street  Academy, 
delivered  an  Address.  Among  the  invited  guests,  as  appears  from  the  printed 
copy  of  the  Address,  were  "the  Selectmen,  School  Committee  and  other  literary 
characters."  The  burden  of  the  discourse  was  the  dignity  and  discouragements 
of  the  profession — as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts: 

The  Hebrews  were  always  diligent  to  study  and  teach  the  Mosaic  Law. 
.  Their  learned  men  pretend  that  there  were  schools  before  the  deluge.  Adam  is 
by  them  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dynasty  of  schoolmasters — ^then  followed 
Enoch  and  Noah.  Melchisedec  was  master  of  a  seminary  at  Kajrath-sepher,  in 
Palestine.  Abraham,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Heber,  taught  in  Chaldea 
and  Egypt; — from  him  the  Egyptians  learned  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Ja- 
cob succeeded  Abraham  in  the  office  of  teaching.  He  was  a  plain  man,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  which,  according  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  signifieii,  he  was  a 
perfect  man^  and  a  minister  in  the  house  of  doctrine.  Some  of  the  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  tho  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  sacred  and  political  institutions.  "We  need  only  mention 
the  ritual  of  the  Passover,  as  calculated  to  effect  one  of  these  important  and  de- 
sirable purposes.  "  On  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  that  groat  event,  every 
household  became  a  school,  and  its  master  a  teacher."  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  give  ye,  according  as  he 
hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this  service.  And  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  and  delivered  our  houses.  And  the 
people  bowed  the  head  and  worshiped."* 

In  this  happy  town,  the  municipal  giiardians  of  youth  esteem  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  a  &ir  moral  character,  as  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  public  in- 

'  ExodaSy  zii,  S24. 
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Btnictor;  and  the  same  care  ia  exercised  in  procuring  suitable  teachers  in  manj 
other  parts  of  New  England.  But  to  the  shame  of  some  large  and  populous 
districts,  in  this  and  other  States,  the  office  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder ,  and 
any  itinerant  peddler,  if  he  find  the  market  dull  for  beads  and  ribbons,  may 
vend  his  folly  and  vulgarity,  "  at  a  reduced  price^^^  from  the  master'' 8  desk.  It  is 
a  truth  ^miliar  to  observation,  that  such  districts  produce  the  most  factious  and 
troublesome  members  of  society,  and  are  scenes  of  habitual  litigiousness  and 
immorality.  And  this  will  always  be  the  case,  when  mercenary  men,  destitute 
of  sound  information,  knowledge,  talents,  moral  feeling  and  deportment,  are 
employed  as  public  or  private  tutors.  Many  a  bitter  and  reproachful  tear  will 
fell  on  the  tomb  of  the  parent  whose  child  has  been  ruined  by  the  evil  example, 
or  the  weak  or  vicious  instructions  of  an  ignorant  or  a  wicked  master.  Peri- 
cles, in  his  famous  oration  at  the  funeral  of  the  young  men  who  perished  in  the 
Samian  expedition,  has  a  thought  much  celebrated  by  ancient  critics :  "  That 
the  loss  which  the  Commonwealth  suflTered  by  the  destruction  of  its  youth, 
was  like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spring. 
The  prejucUce  which  the  public  sustains  from  a  wrong  education  of  children,  is 
an  evil  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves  posterity,  and  deprives  our 
country  of  those  persons,  who,  with  proper  care,  might  make  an  eminent  figure 
in  their  respective  posts  in  life."  Ajb  a  contrast  to  those  who  are  light  esteem- 
ers of  talents  and  virtue  in  the  tutors  of  their  children,  we  may  cite  the  wiser 
ancients^  among  whom,  the  instructors  of  youth  were  the  most  eminent  of  their 
philosophers.  We  may  mention  many  Grecian  and  Roman  sages,  who,  as 
teachers  of  scienoe  and  morals,  are  worthy  of  our  most  respectful  attention. 
The  travels  and  literary  labors  of  Pythagoras,  of  Aristotle,  of  Socrates,  their 
systems  and  establishments,  would  furnish  materials,  not  merely  for  an  oration, 
but  for  a  library. 

The  speaker  then  enlai^ges  on  the  example  of  Plato,  "  who  devoted  himself  to 
science  and  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  until  he  rested  from  his  honorable  la- 
bors in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age."  '^Milton,  the  British  Homer,  did  not  think 
his  sublime  muse  dishonored  by  the  company  of  children ;  nor  his  study  the  less . 
an  abode  of  religion,  science  and  taste,  because  it  was  frequented  by  his  juve- 
nUe  disciplea  Our  fellow-laborer,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  remembered  on 
this  occasion  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  pride.  His  Dictionary  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gigantic  intellect,  and  would  have  secured  immortality  to  his  name, 
even  had  he  never  written  an  ethical  line  *  to  give  ardor  to  virtue  or  confidence 
to  truth.'  The  pious  and  eloquent  Fenelon,  whose  immortal  Tclemachus  was 
composed  as  a  book  of  lessons  for  a  young  prince,  will  ever  be  venerated  as  the 
moral  epic  bard  of  France,  and  as  one  of  the  noblest  ethical  and  political  in- 
structors of  the  world." 

My  associated  brethren  will  feel  their  obligations  to  the  feith^l  discharge  of 
their  important  duties,  strengthened  and  increased  by  the  preceding  facts  and 
observations.  An  ambition  to  raise  the  honors  of  a  noble  family  is  glorious, 
and  can  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sordid  drone,  who  rests  contented  with  the  hereditary  distinctions  of  a  wor- 
thy ancestry,  will  inevitably  sink  into  contempt  and  ruin.  Vix  ea  nostra  voco 
should  be  added  to  the  motto  of  every  man  who  bears  the  emblazoned  arms  of 
a  race  ennobled  by  the  virtues  or  exploits  of  its  founder.  Let  him  by  his  mer- 
its make  the  honors  of  his  ancestors  his  own,  then  will  he  wear  them  with  the 
pride  of  conscious  desert,  and  their  luster  will  be  brightened  in  his  hands.  Let 
ns,  my  brethren,  while  we  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  sages  who  have 
instructed  mankind  from  the  earliest  times,  endeavor,  like  them,  to  do  good  in 
our  day  and  generation,  and  by  imitating  their  example,  establish  our  claim  to 
a  participation  in  their  glory. 

The  admission  of  girls  to  the  public  schools,  effected  for  the  first  time  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  thus  noticed: 
The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  this  metropolis  can  boast, 
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are  monumonts  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  foundations  of  hope  for  our 
posterity.  But  the  improvement  on  ancient  systems,  and  indeed,  in  an  essential 
respect,  on  modern  ones,  which  has  been  made  m  our  seminaries,  is  deserving 
of  universal  imitation  and  applause.  I  mean  the  admission  of  females  to  the 
advantiiges  of  a  public  education.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  an  in- 
sejjarable  connection  between  domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  and  feminine 
virtue  and  knowledge,  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  the  institutors  of  the  pres- 
ent enlarged  and  benevolent  plan  of  instruction.  Tlie  good  wife  is  the  bona 
DEA  of  our  households.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  makes  hovie  the 
most  endearing  of  names,  and  all  the  variety  of  delightful  ideas  with  which  it 
is  as'^ociatcd.  Her  smile  gladdens  our  return,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  a  tie 
of  most  sacred  influence,  which  draws  us  in  season  from  abroad.  The  virtuous 
wife  is  indeed  more  precious  than  rubies.  From  her  lips,  and  at  her  knee,  our 
children  are  taught  tlio  purest  elements  of  religion  and  knowledge.  She  is  the 
first  cultivator  of  the  tender  mind,  and  next  to  God,  to  her  we  owe  our  warm- 
est gratitude  and  love. 

But  the  opinion  is  sordid  and  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  that  the  sphere  of  a 
woman's  duty  is  confined  to  the  management  of  her  houfehold.  She  was 
formed  to  be  not  merely  the  helpmate,  but  the  companion  and  bosom  friend  of 
her  husband,  his  counselor; — his  glory  in  prosperity,  and  his  consolation  in 
adversity.  To  inform  her  mind  is  to  double  the  capacity,  and  strengthen  the 
inclination,  which  nature  has  given  her  to  be  benevolent  and  useful.  Her  ten- 
derness of  soul,  and  acuteness  of  sensibility,  require  the  guardian  care  of  educa- 
tion in  her  early  years.  To  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  thinking  correctly  and 
independently,  is  nothing  less  than  the  meanest  and  most  unjustifiable  despotism. 
Such  conduct  may  well  comport  with  the  pohcj'  of  the  narrow-minded  Moham- 
medan, who  thinks  woman  has  no  soul  for  salvation,  because  he  has  no  soul  for 
virtuous  love ;  but  the  enlightened  Christian,  whose  doctrines  and  practice  are 
drawn  and  modeled  ftx)m  a  better  school,  will  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  fe- 
male mind  as  an  imperious  duty  of  his  holy  religion.  He  will  never  cease  to 
applaud  our  municipal  fathers,  who,  in  the  establishment  of  their  academical 
system,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  men 
prudent,  prosperous  and  happy,  is  to  give  tliem  good  and  sensible  mothers  and 
wives. 

"  The  calamities  and  blessings,  the  sorrows  and  consolations  of  schoolmasters,*' 
receive  a  share  of  notice. 

Truly,  like  the  rest  of  their  species,  they  are  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.  Yet  they  have  their  comforts,  and  in  their  course  of  life  they  have 
that  common  balance  of  good  and  evil  which  seems  to  determine  their  claim  to 
a  scat  in  the  family  of  man.  When  unfortunate,  they  are  preserved  through 
hope ;  when  in  prosperity,  they  rejoice.  One  would  suppose  that  nothing  could 
be  more  tranquil  and  happy  than  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  it  would  be 
so,  were  every  child  like  that  of  the  happy  man  in  Terence,  who  said,  "  all  mea 
pmise  my  good  fortune,  who  have  a  son  of  such  promising  talents  and  of  so 
amiable  a  disposition."  Then  indeed  the  business  of  education  would  be 
delightful,  and  the  labor  of  the  instructor  its  continual  and  unspeakable  reward. 
Or,  were  all  men  reasonable  in  then-  paternal  feelings  and  expectations,  and  in 
their  estimate  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  schoolmasters,  the  harmony  that 
would  exist  between  public  and  domestic  discipline,  the  mutual  cooperation  and 
confidence  of  parent  and  teacher,  would  render  the  task  of  both  o^vy  and  pleas- 
ant, and  the  obedience  of  the  pupil  cheerful  and  constant.  But  tliis  is  a  state 
of  things  which  exists  in  our  wishes  rather  than  in  general  reality.  Tlie  school- 
master is  often  placed  in  the  most  mortifying  and  vexatious  circumstances  by 
the  caprice,  the  ignorance,  the  dealing  fondness,  or  the  absurd  requisitions  of 
parents  or  guardians.  He  is  too  mild  for  this — too  severe  for  that — ^partial  to 
one — neglectful  of  the  other — to  the  rich  man's  son  he  is  indulgent,  while  the 
poor  man's  is  the  scapegoat  of  the  school,  and  is  beaten  for  faults  he  never 
committed ;  he  keeps  my  child  drudging  in  the  background,  and  confers  on  my 
neiglibor's  every  public  honor  and  distinction.  He  is  censured  for  mistaken  en- 
deavors to  please,  and  worse  than  all,  required,  from  the  abundance  of  his  otm, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  brains  for  every  little  urchin  that  has  **  a  head  no 
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lekbore  can  cure.''^  I  need  not  swell  this  catalogue  with  his  poverty  and  the 
necessity  of  his  observance  of  the  virtue  of  economy,  until  its  practice  borders  on 
parsimony — these  are  known  too  well  to  require  formal  mention  in  this  place. 
I  will  only  add  that,  with  all  his  savings  and  "short  commons,"  he  must  look 
forward,  with  frequent  chills^  to  the  tedious  days  of  weary  old  age,  wlien  he 
must  work,  however  feeble,  or  become  dependent  on  casual  bounty,  and  die 
with  the  miserable  consolation  of  leaving  a  destitute  family  to  the  mercy  and 
charity  of  the  world.  Alas  1  beneficence,  among  her  numerous  and  splendid 
establishments  in  this  metropolis,  has  not  yet  even  looked  about  for  a  spot  to 
found  an  asylum  for  the  decayed  schoolmaster.  Yet,  who  is  more  worthy  of  an 
honorable  shelter  for  his  grey  hairs,  than  he  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  rear- 
ing useful  citizens  for  the  Commonwealth?  My  brethren,  by  the  favor  of  Di- 
vine Providence  on  the  exertions  of  this  institution,  the  ^ades  of  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  will  be  gradually  softened.  They  already  begin  to  reflect  the  dawn 
of  better  times,  to  be  tinged  with  the  rays  of  rising  hope.  We  will  catch  a 
beam  on  our  bosoms,  and  indulge  the  cheering  foretaste  of  a  happy  day  I 

Mr.  Lathrop  was  the  earliest  lecturer  on  science  in  its  application  to  the  arts 
and  in  its  popular  aspects,  in  Boston.  In  1811  he  imported  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate a  course  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  course. 

We  have  also  before  us  a  copy  of  an  ** Address  delivered  before  the  Associated 
Instrvctors  of  Boston  and  its  VidnUy  on  their  Anniversary^  Oct  10,  1816.  By 
Thomas  Payson,  Esq.,  A.  M.  One  of  the  Public  Instructors  of  Boston. 
Printed  by  John  Eliot,  1816."  In  this  address,  Master  Payson  discusses  with 
ability  and  earnestness  many  questions,  which  still  agitate  the  educational  In- 
stitutes and  Associations  of  our  day.  We  can  give  but  brief  notice  of  this  val- 
uable historical  document  The  author  pays  deserved  compliments  to  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Lancaster,  Genlis,  Barbauld,  and  particularly  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  (to 
whom  he  applies  the  praise  "of  excelling  all  the  daughters  of  education,") 
whose  "new  and  useful  principles"  of  teaching  and  training  were  becoming 
known  to  American  teachers.  He  believes  in  the  essential  difference  of  mind 
and  capacity  of  improvement  in  different  individuals,  but  argues  that  this  differ- 
ence calls  for  modification  of  methods,  and  not  the  application  of  new  principles, 
in  interesting  groups  of  children  and  youth  with  such  diverse  talents.  He  urges 
the  adoption  of  more  uniformity  both  in  tuition  and  discipline,  by  preceptors  of 
the  same  community,  and  to  greater  uniformity  in  text-books.  He  advocates  the 
exclusion  fh>m  the  profession  (having  the  right  to  teach)  of  aU  "  who  have  not 
had  a  regular  and  proper  education,  and  who  have  not  been  formally  examined 
and  formally  approbated  by  competent  judges,  as  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
the  particular  branches  of  science,  to  which  he  may  make  pretensions."  By  a 
"regular  and  proper  education,"  he  does  not  mean  necessarily  a  ''collegiate." 
"  We  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  college  connections  to  find  a  Sir  Solomon 
SapscuU  decorated  with  a  diploma,  when  he  should  bear  on  his  bxx)w  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  ignorance ;  and  yet  of  such  crude  materials  are  our  schoohnasters 
sometimes  fabricated — men,  rendered  unfit  for  manual  labor  by  their  indolent 
habits,  betake  themselves  to  the  tuition  of  children  in  subjects  of  which  they 
prove  themselves  deplorably  ignorant"  On  the  other  hand  he  cites  the  experi- 
ence of  the  former  President  of  the  Association,  Osgood  Carleton,  "who,  with- 
out even  the  means  of  the  most  common  education  while  a  minor,  by  his  un- 
conquerable desire  of  knowledge  and  taste  for  mathematical  science,  by  vigor 

*  How  eaa  one  make  a  good  tword  from  bad  iroo  ?  If  weak  eyw  can  not  m6  in  the  day,  what 
fiialt  la  there  in  tha  ton  I^JSTMs* 
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of  mind  and  perseyering  efforts  and  exemplary  virtue,  OTorcame  all  obstades, 
and  became  a  brave  soldier,  a  cultivated  teacher  of  mathematics  and  navigation, 
a  practical  surveyor,  a  scientific  geographer,  astronomer,  and  upright  magis- 
trate." He  is  particularly  severe  on  the  teachers  of  penmanship,  (in  which  Mr. 
Payson  particularly  excelled,  and  whose  system  was  in  great  repute  for  a  whole 
generation  in  Boston,)  reading,  and  grammar.  **Tour  Institution,  if  judiciously 
directed,  would  check,  if  not  cure,  this  evil''  of  incompetent  teachers.  **It 
should  be  converted  into  a  literary  crucible,  in  which  to  assay  the  intriniie 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  scholastic  appointments."  The  proverbial  ex- 
istence of  quackery  and  imbecQity  among  instructors  Mr.  Payson  oonsiders  ^  the 
cause  of  the  disrespect  in  which  they  are  held,  and  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
their  services  are  estimated  and  rewarded."  '' Empirical  pretenders  to  some 
new  nostrum  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  each  of  tlie  arts  and  sci- 
ences to  the  minds  of  children  in  a  definite  number  of  hours,  and  by  a  limited 
number  of  lessons,  inflict  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  country  and 
crowd  the  chartered  columns  of  some  vehicle  of  news  and  puffs  with  advertise- 
ments and  certificates  of  their  wonder-working  processes."  This  mode  of 
"gulling  the  public"  did  not  die  out  under  Mr.  Payson*s  severe  handling,  but  is 
in  vigorous  life  in  1866.  The  remedy  proposed  in  1816  was  "to  subject  all 
candidates,  both  for  private  and  public  schools,  in  every  term,  to  an  examination 
and  approbation  of  a  competent  board."  Mr.  Payson  recommends  the  adoption 
of  some  uniform  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue,  and  some 
protection  against  the  innovation  of  succesuve  lexicographers.  "As  it  is,  every 
individual  in  his  growth  fit>m  childhood  to  old  age,  even  if  he  be  in  one  locality, 
is  subjected  to  constant  change— Dr.  Dilworth  dictates  to  his  childhood,  Dr. 
Perry  to  his  boyhood,  Dr.  Sheridan  to  his  youth.  Dr.  Walker  to  his  manhood, 
Ac.,  ^"  And  his  case  is  worse  if  he  moves  into  different  States.  Uniformity 
of  elementary  books,  and  some  acknowledged  authority  of  the  best  scholarB)  are 
suggested  as  the  remedy. 

In  the  processes  of  elementary  instruction,  he  recommends  "the  very  usefiil 
method  of  seizing  on  the  imagination  and  at  the  same  time  informing  the  under- 
standing through  the  medium  of  sensible  objects."  Here  is  "Object-teaching" 
a  half-centuiy  ago  I  To  make  the  improvements  of  one  teacher  the  common 
property  of  the  profession,  he  suggests  "that  there  should  be  a  systematic  rou- 
tine of  visiting  and  examining  each  other's  schools, "  and  "some  public  exam- 
ination of  some  of  our  pupils,  as  has  lately  been  attempted  by  this  Society. 
Each  instructor  should  take  an  active  part  in  such  examinations."  "It  will 
naturally  tend  to  keep  him  on  the  alert,  and  he  will  be  less  likely  to  sleep  at 
bis  post."  "These  public  examinations  will  make  real  excellencies  known  and 
appreciated.  The  public  are  not  ungenerous,  and  here  in  Boston  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  distinguish  the  meritorious  and  reward  with  liberality."  "  To  be 
known  we  must  be  active.  We  must  make  our  light  shine  before  men.  To  be 
respected,  we  must  respect  ourselves.  To  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  we 
must  g^ve  proof  of  talents,  fidelity  and  success,  and  especially  should  we  evince 
liberality  and  public  spirit  enough  to  induce  us  to  merge  all  minor  motives  in 
that  great  one  of  contributing  our  united  efforts  to  serve  the  solid  interests  of 
our  schools  and  of  this  Society." 

On  the  subject  of  "discipline,"  the  lecturer  holds  that  while  "the  word  of  the 
teacher  must  be  received  and  obeyed  as  law  within  his  little  realm,"  he  is  a  con- 
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?ert  to  what  has  been  termed  *tho  restrictive  energies  of  government'  rather 
Chan  the  habitual  use  of  severe  corporal  applications."  "Moderation,  firmneas, 
patient  peraeverence,*'  and  above  all,  "  the  stimulus  of  reward,"  will  conquer 
the  most  obdurate  and  refractory  pupil.  Mr.  Payson's  views  on  this  subject  are 
substantially  those  held  and  avowed  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann  thirty  years  later,  and 
for  which  he  provoked  a  controversy,  which  has  passed  into  tlie  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  "Tliere  are,"  remarks  Mr.  Payson,  "roost  unfortunately 
some  pedagogties  who  appear  never  to  be  more  gratified  than  in  recounting  the 
frequent  instances  and  the  severity  with  which  they  inflict  corporal  punishment 
To  hear  them  one  is  reduced  to  the  dreadftil  dilemma  of  discrediting  either  their 
humanity  or  their  veracity."  "  It  is  neither  very  natural,  nor  very  ea.sy  for  a 
child  to  respect  and  love  those  iVom  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
discipline  of  the  ferule  or  the  rod.  Even  the  influence  of  natural  affection,  and 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  allegiance,  subsisting  between  child  and  parent, 
are  scarcely  powerful  enough  at  home  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such  unpleas- 
ant associations."  "The  idea  of  rewards,  as  well  as  of  punishments,  in  any  ra- 
tional view,  is  necessaiy  to  the  right  influence  of  human  conduct.  The  benevo- 
lent scheme  of  Christianity  is  a  soUtary  but  sublime  exception  to  the  general 
doctrine  and  practice  of  religious  communities.  In  that  we  find  promise  par- 
amount to  threatening,  hope  triumphant  over  terror,  and  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward exalted  over  the  fear  of  punishment"  "Let  os  then,  my  brethren,  unite 
our  deliberations  and  our  labors,  to  devise  and  digest  some  system  of  general 
school  instruction  and  government,  in  which  rewards  shall  constitute  a  predom- 
inant feature.  And  let  the  experiment  for  once  be  fiurly  tried,  whether,  by 
such  means,  we  may  not  in  time  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  render  disgraceful  corpo- 
ral punishment,  *  a  strange  work '  in  our  schools." 

With  this  benevolent  appeal  and  aspiration  the  address  doses,  and  with  this 
address  closes  all  printed  record  or  trace  which  we  have  found  of  the  "Associ- 
ated Instructora  of  Boston,"  until  the  £sunous  controversy  was  inaugurated  by 
*^Bemark8  on  tke  Seventh  Annuai  Report  of  t?ie  Hon.  Horace  Manr^  Secretary  of 
ike  Board  of  Educaiion,  By  Thirly-One  Boston  Teachers."  [1844.  176  pages.] 
These  "Remarks"  origmated  in  tiie  action  of  the  Association  of  the  Grammar 
Masters  of  Boston  tn  the  winter  of  1844.  Of  the  doings  of  the  Association,  be- 
yond the  "Rejoinders"  to  Mr.  Mannas  "Reply,"  we  have  no  information. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  public  meetmgs  for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  or  the  advancement  of 
the  Profession  of  Teaching.  The  extent  of  the  Hterature  of  the  controversy  in- 
augurated by  the  publication  of  the  "Remarks,"  will  be  seen  in  the  "List  of 
Publications  of  Mr.  Mann  "  hereto  appended. 

The  following  communication  sets  forth  a  most  important  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Teachers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  in 
all  our  krge  cities: — 

Boston  Education  Roomy  or  Massachusetts  Ihichen?  ffeadquarters. 
"  The  first  movement  towards  opening  a  Room  for  Teachert^  Headquarters  in 
Boston  was  made  in  December,  1857,  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of 
the  West  Roxbury  High  School,  and  the  present  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  who  solicited  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  of  most 
of  the  male  teachers  m  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity.    Some  as- 
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sistance  was  afforded  him  in  this  work  by  B.  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  the  then  sab- 
master  in  the  Quincy  School,  Boston.  The  sum  raised  in  this  way  at  the  outset 
was  three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  it  was  increased  to  about  five  hundred 
dollars  by  appropriations  by  the  Directors  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 
and  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

After  two  or  three  years,  private  subscriptions  for  this  object  were  discon- 
tinued, the  expense  of  the  Room  being  shared  by  the  State  Association,  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  JfasscukuseUs  J^acher^  and  for  a  time  its  affairs  were  managed 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  above-named  contributing  parties. 

The  Room  first  occupied  was  In  the  Congregational  building  in  Ghauncey 
street.  The  location  of  this  Room  not  being  sufficiently  central  for  the  conven- 
ience of  teachers,  the  present  Education  Room,  at  119  Washington  street,  was 
secured  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Room  has  been  used  from  the  first  as  the  publishing  room  of  the  Masao 
chusetts  Teacher^  for  the  library  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
the  meetings  of  its  Directors,  for  official  and  informal  meetings  of  teachers,  and 
for  an  educational  reading  room,  being  supplied  with  the  various  educational 
journals  of  the  country,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  educational  periodicals, 
which  are  fVee  for  the  use  of  all  teachers. 

This  Room  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  teachers  and  fHends  of  education,  and 
for  several  years  teachers  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  have 
here  held  meetings  reg^ularly  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of  each  month, 
for  the  familiar  discussion  of  educational  topics,  the  illustration  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  exhibition  of  maps,  apparatus,  school  fixtures  and  equip- 
ments, and  school-books. 

These  meetings  are  held  by  the  teachers  who  choose  to  drop  uu  They  are 
not  organized  into  a  body.  There  is  a  permanent  secretary  to  report  the  de- 
bates for  the  Maaaachusetta  Teacher,  and  at  each  meeting  a  gentleman  is  desig- 
nated to  preside  at  tlie  next.  It  is  his  business  to  select  the  question  to  be 
considered,  and  to  engage  some  person  or  persons  to  open  the  discussion.  The 
interest  ui  these  meetings  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  Room  seems  to  have 
become  a  permanent  institution  as  a  Teachsbs'  Ezohakqb.*' 
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Eemarks  on  ihe  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretaiy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  By  Thirty-one  Boston  Teachers. 
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Reply  to  (he  "Remarks^'  of  Thirty-one  Boston  Schoolmastors,  on  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maasachuaetts  Board  of  Education.  By 
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Rejoinder  to  (he  *^  Reply  ^^  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Maasa- 
chuaetts Board  of  Education  to  the  '* Remarks"  of  the  Association  of  Boston 
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masters."   pp.  66. 

Rejoinder  to  (he  Second  SecUan  of  (he  "iZSsply."  By  Wm.  A  Shepard.  March, 
1846.    pp.  66. 

Rejoinder  to  (he  Third  Section  of  (he  "i&pJy."  By  a  a  Greene.  March,  1846. 
pp.  40. 

Rejoinder  io  (he  IhuHh  Section  of  ihe  ^'ReplyJ*  By  Joseph  Hale.  April,  1845. 
pp.  64. 
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Board  of  Education.    1845.    pp.  69. 

''PenilenUcU  Tears  I "    By  Massachusetts. 

Obaervaiions  on  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion."   By  G.  B.  Emerson,    pp.  16. 

Mr.  Bumsieals  Defense  ofhis  School-hooks^  in  reply  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Greene.  July, 
1845.    pp.  8. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  (he  Primary  Schocit  Boards  on  a  portion  of 
the  Remarks  of  the  Grammar  Mastera     Boston :  1844.    pp.  13. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Masters  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Odin,  in  relation  to  a  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Primary  School  Board.    Boston:  1845.    pp.  18. 

ScJiool  DtsdpUne,    By  Anti-Busby. 

The  Schoolmasters^  Bmsw  of  Mr.  Mannas  Eepoirt    l^j  Luther. 

Reports  of  the  Annual  YisiTiNa  Commtttess,  of  thb  Publio  Schools 
OF  the  Oitt  of  Boston.    1845.    pp.  168. 

Revieio  of  the  Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiiing  CommiUees^  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  1845.    By  Scholiast    pp.  58. 

The  Sc?ioliast  Schooled,  An  Examination  of  the  Review  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Annual  Visiting  Committees  of  the  Public  Sclioola  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
for  1845,  by  Scholiast    By  A  Bostonian.     1846.    pp.  65. 

Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston,  By  S.  G.  Howe,  William  Brigham,  J.  L.  T 
Coolidge,  and  Theophilus  Parsons.    March,  1846.    pp.  12. 

The  Bible,  the  Rod,  and  Religion,  in  Common  Schools.  The  Ark  of  God 
on  a  new  cart :  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Sknith.  A  Review  of  the 
Sermon,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal.  Strictures  on  the  Sectarian  Character  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
by  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Rev. 
Matthew  Hale  Smith.    Boston:  1847.    pp.  59. 

Sf^uel  to  (he  so-^xxUed  Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith 
and  Horace  Mann,  surreptitiously  published  by  Mr.  Smith;  oontainmg  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mans,  suppressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  reply  therein  promised. 
Boston:  1847.    pp.  56. 

Reply  to  the  Sequd  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann ;  being  a  supplement  to  the  Bible, 
the  Rod,  and  Religion,  in  Common  Schools.  By  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Second 
edition.    Boston:  1847.    pp.  36. 

Letter  to  the  Rev,  Matthew  Hah  Smithy  in  an  answer  to  his  " Reply  *'  or  "Sup- 
plement"   By  Horace  Mslu.    Boston:  1847.    pp.  22. 

Ubrace  Mann  and  Matthew  Male  Smith.    April  30,  1847.    pp.  8. 


IL    AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


PAST  L     AUTHOBS  AJTD  B00IQ9. 

The  catalogue  of  authors  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed,  a« 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  these 
books  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  (**). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1 800.  Other  abbrevia- 
tions will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  complete- 
ness. Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de- 
tected in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To  any  col- 
lector, author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  under  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  will 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All  conmiunications  relating  to  this  subject  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  ^^  Editor  of  the  Anmiean  J<mmal  of  SduoatUm^ 
Hartford^  Conn. 
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OLLENDORFF,  HENRY  G.  (amHnued.) 
El  Maefitro  de  Frances,  (French  Teacfier  for 
Spaniards.)  Edited  by  Vingut.    N.York.* 
Le  Maitre  d'Espairnol,  (Spaui«h  Teaclier  for 
Frenchmen.;  Edited  by  Vingut.  N.  York.* 
OLMSTED,  ALEXANDER  F., 
Elementfl  of  ChemUtry.     New  Haven,  1851} 
(New  York?) 
OLMSTED,  DENISON, 
Budlmcnto  of  Natural  Philosophy.    N.  York.* 
Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosopliy  and  Astrono- 
my.   New  Haven,  1844.  N.  Y.,  1869.  (CIn.) 
Compend.  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  (Sdiool  Phil.,) 
N.  Haven,  18:J7,  ('47,)  '49,  '61.  (Boston, '33.) 
Introd.  to  Nat.  Philosophy,  (College  Phil.)    N. 
Haven.  2  vols.  3d  ed.  1838.  (New  York.) 
Same,  rev.  by  E.  S.  Snell.    New  York,  1800. 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Nat.  Philosophy.  New 

Haven,  1828, 1829. 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Meteorology  and  As- 
tronomy, (N.  Y.,  1839.)  N.  Haven,  '50,  '58. 
Rudiments  of  Astronomy.    New  York ;  Cin.* 
Letters  on  Astronomy.  Boston,  1841.  N.  York, 

rev.  ed.  1856. 
Compend.  of  Astronomy,  (School  Astr.)    N. 

Haven;  New  York.* 
Introd.  to  Astronomy,  (College  Astr.)    New 
York,  4th  ed.  1844. 
Do.  with  Mason's  Supplement.    N.  Haven: 

New  York.* 
Do.  rev.  by  Snell.    New  York.* 
Student's  Common-Place  .Book.   New  Haven.* 
OLNEY.JESSE, 
Little  Reader.    New  Haven.* 
Easy  Reader.    New  Haven,  n.  d.,  1841. 
The  School  Reader.  New  Haven,  1843.  (N.  Y.) 
National   Preceptor.     Hartford,   (2d  edition, 
1830.)    3d  edition.  1831.   4th  edition,  1833. 
New  York,  21st  edition,  1845. 
Testament  for  Schools.* 
Practical  Geography  for  Use  of  Schools.    HartF 

ford,  1827. 
First  Geography,  (Prhnary?)    New  York,  1840. 
'  Practical  Introd.  to  Geography.     N.  Y.,  1849. 
Practical  System  of  Modem tveography.   Hart- 
ford, (1828.    2d  edition,  im.    3d  edition, 
1829.)   4th  edition,  1830.  6th  edition,  1830. 
8th  edition,  1831.  12th  edition,  1833.    New 
York,  .32d  edition,  1839.  38th  edition,  1842. 
44th  edition,  1844.  03d  edition,  I860. 
Bebooi  Atlas.    New  York,  n.  d. 
New  and  Improved  School  Atlas.    Hartford, 

n.d.    (New  York,  1841.) 
Quarto  Geography.    New  \  ork,  n.  d.** 
A  System  of  Geographical  Questtons.    Hart- 
ford. 1827.* 
Outline  Maps.    New  York.<^ 
Geographic  Exercises  on  Outline  Mans.  N.  Y.* 
EiemenUry  Geography,   adapted   to   Outline 

Maps.    New  York,  1847. 
History  of  the  United  States.     New  Haven, 
4th  edition,  1&30.    Stereotype  edition,  n.  d. 
14th  edition,  1853. 
Child's  Manual ;  or,  Practical  and  Mental  Arith- 
metic.   Hartford,  3d  edition,  1833. 
Improved  System  of  Arithmetic.  Hartford,  'SO, 
OLNEY,  J.,  &  P.  GALLUP. 
Improved  System  of  Arithmetic.     Hartford, 
1841, 1844,  1850. 
O'NEILL,  JOHN. 
Geometry  and  Popular  Astronomy.    Edited  by 
Jnmes.    Baltimore,  1812. 
O'NEILL,  J.  W., 

Glimpses  of  Animated  Nature.   PhDadelphia.* 
OPDYTCE,  GFX)RGE. 

Treatise  on  Political  Economy.    N.  Y.,  185L* 
ORAM.  ELIZABETH. 

The  Pictorial  Definer.    New  York.* 
C  First  I^KHons  in  Englhh  Grammar  and  Com- 
position.   New  York.  1840, 1854. 
First  Book  for  the  Use  of  Teachers.  New  York, 
1826.* 


ORCUTT,  HIRAM.    See  Rickard  rf  Orcuti. 
ORMSBY  ROBERT  M.  K. 
Amer.  Definition  Spelling  Book.  Bradford,  TL, 
1844  * 
ORONTIUS,  FTNALUS, 

Arithmetica  Practica.    Paris,  1544.* 
ORTIZ.  PEDRO  P., 

Princlpios  Elementales  de  Flsica.    N.  Y.,  1860. 
ORTEGA,  JUAN  DE  L», 

Arithmetica  et  Geometrla.    Messina,  1522.* 
08BORN,  A., 

Field-Notes  of  Geology.    New  York,  1858. 
OSBORN,  V.  R., 

Virgil.    See  Hart  if  Otborn. 
OSG(JOD,  JOSIAH. 
American  School  Sons'-Book.    New  York,  'S5.* 
The  Normal  Song- Book.  See  Johnsond  (Hoood. 
OSTEUVALD,J.F., 

Le  Nuuveau  Testament.    New  Yoric* 
OSTRANDEtt,  TOBIAS, 
Arithmetic.    Canandaicua.* 
Astronomy.    New  Yoric,  1834.* 
Complete  System  of  Mensuration.    New  York, 

3d  edition,  1834. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
OSWALD,  EUGEN, 

German  Rcading.Book.    London,  1857. 
OSWALD,  JOHN, 
Etymological  Dictionary,  rev.  by  Keagy.    Fhll* 
adelplda,  1830, 1847, 1848. 
OTIS,  F.  M., 
Primary  Lessons  In  Pencil  Drawing.     Two 

Parte.    New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons  on  Landscape  Drawing.    Sereii 

nos.    New  York,  1850.* 
Studies  of  Animals.    Seven  nos.    New  York.* 
Elementary  Drawing  Cards,  two  sets.    N.  Y.* 
OTIS,  JAMES. 

Rudimente  of  Latin  Prosody.    Boston,  1700.* 
OTTO,  EMIL, 

German  Conversation  Grammar.  Boston,  1863. 
OUGHTRED,  WILLLOf, 
Arithmeticie  in  Numeris  et  Siw'clebus  Insiitii- 

tio,  Ac.    Clavls  est.    London,  1031. 
Key  to  the  Mathematics,  New  Forged  and 
Filed.    London,  1647. 
OUISEAU.  J.    See  Thomai  NuaeiU. 
OVERMAN,  FRANCIS, 
Principles  of  Mechanics,  &c.    Phila.,  1851.* 
Practical  Mineralogy.    Philadelphia,  1851,* 
OVIDIUS,  NASO,  PCBLIUS, 
Minellius  Anirllcanus,  Sive.  Metamorphoaeon, 
Lib.  XV.    Edited  by  N.  Bailev.    London.  ^24. 
Metamorphoses  in  fifteen  books.     Edited  by 

Bailey,  (same.)    Cork,  1804. 
Metamorphoseon    Lib.  XV.,  (Delph.  edition,) 

edited  by  Andrews.    Philadelphls.  1805. 
Metamorphoses.  Edited  by  Anthon.  N.York.* 
Same,  ed.  by  Brooks.  N.  Y,,  1855.  Phila.  49.* 
Same,  with  interlinear  translations,  by  Ham- 
ilton, rev.  by  Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
Selections  ft-om  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited  by 
Andrews.    Boston,  1845.* 
Same.    Edited  by  Gould.    Boston.* 
Excerpta  ex  Carminlbus.     Edited  by  Schmita 

and  Zumpt.    Phiiadelphia,  1851, 1857. 
Excerpta  ex  Scriptis,  In  Usum  Scholae  Bost  B. 

A.  Gould.    Boston,  1827.* 
De  Tristibus,  Lib.  V.,  (Delph.  edition.)  London, 
2d  edition,  1710.    Dublin,  1729. 
OWEN,  JOHN,  J. 
Greek  Reader.    New  York.* 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  Lexicon.    N.  Y.* 
Commentary  on  Matthew  and  Mark.     New 

York,  1857.* 
Homer's  Ili.id.    New  York.* 

*'        Odyssey.    New  York.* 
Thncydides.    New  York.* 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis.    New  York.* 
"  Cyropedia.    New  York.* 

OWEN,  W.  B., 
System  of  Practical  Penmanship.    In  three 
books.   New  York.* 
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P. 

PACCIOLI,  LUCAS, 
bumnia   de   Arithmetica,   &c.     Venice,   14M. 
TutMmlano.  15^3.*      Libri^s  HUtoire.  Vol. 
III.,  contalud  extracts. 
PACK.AKD,  ALFHEU8  S., 

Xenoplion'd  3Iemorabilia.    New  York.* 
TACKAKD,  S.  Ji., 
Bryant  &  tstratton's  National  Book-keepiDg. 
New  York,  16J0. 
PAGE,  D\V1DI\, 
Kiementfl  of  Geology.  Edited  by  Beese.  New 

York,  3d  edition,  idl8.* 
Normal  Cliart  of  Elementary  Sounds.    N.  T.* 
PAGE,  D.  P.,  AND  0.  NOUTHEND, 
Naiijud  Writing-Books,  in  seven uos.    Salem, 

PAGE,  W.  P., 

ijliapt ill's   Cliemlatry  applied  to  Agricaltiira. 
New  York.* 
PAGET.  J., 

See  Ki  rices  <f  Paget. 

pala\/lji:l,a,  i:.,  &  J.  de  la  c.  carreno, 

Uramatica  iiiglusa,  (Olleudortl'd  English  Gram- 
mar for  bpauiiirds.)    New  York,  1851.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
PALEY,  F.  a.. 
Tragedies  of  Euripides.    New  York,  1800.* 
"        "  JBicliylua.    New  York,  IbtiO.* 
PALEY,  WILLIAM, 
Moral  and  Political  Philosopliy.    Bridgeport, 
1827.    (Hartford.) 
Same,  with  questions.  N.York.  Boston, '52.* 
^       edited  by  Valpy  and  Green.  Phil.,  1863.* 
«•       abridged  by  Judd.    New  York,  18^8, 
Epitome  of  same.    New  York,  1825.* 
Natural  Tticology,  with  Notes.    Boston,  1831. 
lOtii  edition,  1837.* 
Same,  edited  by  Ware.    Boston.  1851, 1853. 
Evidences  of  Christianity.    New  Yorlt.* 
Epitome  of  same.    New  York,  1825.* 
PALFUEY,  J.  G., 

byriuc  Grammar.    Boston.* 
PALLlbEK,  MltS., 

Modern  Pocticd  Speaker.    London,  1815. 
PALMEil,  GEORGE, 

History  of  Engbmd.    Hartford,  1800.** 
PALMELl,  JOSEPH  U.,  _    , 

First  L««isons  in  Book-keeping.    New  York.* 
Common  School  Book-keepiujf .    New  York.* 
Key  and  Blanks  for  do.    New  York.* 
Treatise  on  Practical  Book-keeping.  New  York, 

(1851.)    4th  edition,  Itx^i. 
Key  and  Blanks  for  do.    New  York.* 
Elements  of  ^Vlgebra,  with  Uigher  Arithmetlo. 

New  York,  ib02. 
First  Book  in  Algebra,  (Sec.  I.  and  II.  of  last.) 
New  York,  lft02. 
PxVLMEU,MAItY, 
Concise  System  of  English  Grammar.    New 
Y'ork,  ibtfi.* 
PALMEli,  SAilUEL, 
Manual ;   or.  Selection  of  Biblical  .Questions. 
New  L^iudon,  1823.** 
PAL3IEU,  THOMAS  H., 
Xlie  .Moral  Instructor,  Part  I.    Boston,  n.  d. 
»♦       »»  *'  "    H.    Boston,     1843, 

CW,  47,)  '51. 
•         •  «<  cciii.    Boston,     1842, 

C47,)'4U,»51. 
«  ««  rV.    Boston,     1842. 

(Phiia.,  n.  d.) 
ArithmeUc,  Oral  and  Written.    Boston,  1854. 
PALMQVIST,  P., 
bkol-bMager.   StodOialm,  ISSi. . 


PAN8RR0,  A., 
The  A  B  C  of  Music.  Translated  by  Fry.    EcK- 

Ited  by  Dorlgo.    Phiiadelpliia,  1865.* 
PAPPS,  THOMAS, 
Improved  System  of  Book-keeping.    Londoi^ 

1818.* 
PAPPUS, 

Wallis'  Opora  Mathematlca.    Vol.  III. 
PARDIES  FIG 
Elements  of  Geometry,  translated  by  HaniA 

London,  8th  edition,  1740. 
PARDON,  WILLIAM, 
Compendious  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic 

London,  1738.* 
PARISH,  ELIJAH, 
Compendious  System  of  Universal  Geography. 

Ncwbnryport,  Me.,  1st  edition,  1807.   (Hd- 

lowetl,  1809.) 
New  System  of  3Iodem  Geography.    Newbury* 

port,  1810.    2d  edition,  1812.** 
See  Jetledidh  Morse, 
PARK,  ROSWELL, 
Introduction  to  Study  of  Arithmetic.    BoBtOOb 

184tf.** 
PARKE,  U., 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Practical  Arithmetlo^ 

Hartford,  1844.    (Philadelphia.) 
Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1800.* 
I«ectnres  on  the   Pliilosophy  of  Arithmetlot, 

Philadelphia,  1840.* 
PARKER,  DANIEL, 

Improved  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1833. 
PARKER.  JAMES, 

Arithmetic  in  Algebra.    London,  1829.* 
PARKER,  J.  C.  D., 

Manual  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Base.    B«* 
PARKER,  RICHAKD  GREEN, 
Tlie  Child's  i'rimcr.    New  York.* 
The  School  Primer.    New  York,  1852.* 
School  Readeru,  Nos.  I.-V.    New  Y^ork  * 
Notional  Scries  of  Selections  for  Reading,  Part 

IV.    New  York,  1857.* 
Progressive  Exercises  in  Rhetorical  Reading. 

Boston,  (18.30.)    New  edition,  184:).    (New 

York,  Oth  edition,  1850.) 
Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

Boston,  (1832.)    3d  edition,  1838.    12th  edl- 

tion,  18^35.  45th  edition,  1845.   New  edition, 

1855, 1850.** 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  1835.* 
Alas  to  English  Composition.    New  York,  (let 

edition,  1841.)    20th  edition,  1800. 
Outlines  of  General  History.    New  York,  new 

edition,  1850. 
Questions  in  Geography.    New  York,  4th  edl* 

Uon,  1848,  (1851.)    New  ediUon,  1860. 
Infant's  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
Philosophy  in  Familiar  Conversations,  (Juve- 
nile PtiUosophv,  Part  I.)  New  York,  1855.* 
First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy.  (Juvenile 

Philosophy,  Part  II.)     New  York,  1818, 

1854.** 
School  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.     Boston,  2d  edition. 

1839.    New  York,  21st  edition,  1848.    22a 

tdition,  lifW,  »51,  '53,  ('54,  '55,  '57.) 
Chemical  Catechism.    New  York,  1821.* 
PARIU^R,  R.  G.,  &  C.  FOX, 
Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar, 

Part  I.    Boston,  (1834.    3d  edition,  1836.) 

7th  edition,  1839.    (8th  edition,  1841.)    9ttk 

edition,  1842. 
Same,  Part  II.  Boston,  3d  edition,  1835.    Ith 

ediUon,  18:»,  (1810.) 
Same,  Part  III.    Boston,  1840.** 
PARKER,  R.  G.,  &  J.  M.  WATSON, 
The  National  Primer;  or,  Primary  Word-build- 
er.   New  York.* 
The  National  Pronouncing  Speller.  New  York, 

1857  1858 
Hie Na^ionalEtementaiy Speller,  N.Toik.* 
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PARKEK  R.  G.,  ft  J.  M.  WATSOTSiJeoiiikuied.) 
The  National  First  Reader,  or  Word-boilder. 

New  York.  1867.* 
The  National  Second  Reader.    New  York,  *S7* 
"  "        Third         "  '       New  York,  >6?.* 

«*  «•        Fourth      •«  New  York,  1858. 

"  "       Fifth         «*  New  York,  1860. 

PARKER,  R.  G.,  &  J.  C.  ZACHOS, 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Eloca> 
tion.    New  York.* 
PARKER,  S.  £., 
Logic;  or,  the  Art  of  Reasoning  8impUfled« 
Philadelphia.* 

PARKER,   , 

The  Ready  Reckoner.    1804.* 
PARKES,  SAMUEL, 
Rodiments  of  Chemistry,  1813.* 

Same,  edited  by  Renwick.    New  York.  1824. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemiatry.    London, 
new  edition,  1862. 
PARKHURST,  JOHN, 

Hebrew  ami  English  Lexicon.   London,  1700.* 
PARKHURST,  JOHN  L., 
First  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling.   New 

York.*  ^^ 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  Andorer,  '38. 
Systematic  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Concord,  1820.    2d  editionTliBSi.* 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Concord,  1826. 
Boston,  2d  edition,  1832. 
PARMELE,  TRUMAN, 
^^     Questions  on  the  New  Testament.    2d  ed.  1826.* 
^  PARMENTIER.  CHARLES  L., 

Meadow's  Italian  and  English  Pronouncing 
Dictionary.    New  York.* 
PARNELL,  E.  A., 

Applied  Chemistry.    New  York,  1844.* 
PARRISH,  EDWARD, 
Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy.    A  Text- 
book for  Students.    Philadelphia,  1866.* 
PARSONS,  JOHN, 

Clavis  ArithmetiesB.   London,  1703.* 
PARSONS,  J.  U., 
Analytical  Spelltng-Book.  Boston,  6th  edition, 

1830.    (Portland.) 
Analytical  Vocabulary.    Boston,  3d  ed.  1837. 
Analytical  Primer.    Portland,  1838.* 
Biblical  Analysis.* 
PARSONS,  LEMUEL  H., 

Ttie  Grammatical  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1836.* 
PARTRIDGE,  J.  H., 

Elementary  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1864.* 
PARTRIDGE,  SETH, 
Rabdologia,  or  Numbering  by  Rods.   London, 
16*8.* 
PASQUIER,  STEPHEN, 

French  Grammar.  See  Levizac, 
PATEItCULUS,  C.  v.. 
Literally  Translated,  by  Watson.  Now  York, 
1856.* 
PATERSON,  JOHN, 

The  Calculus  of  Operations.    Albany,  1850.* 
PATERSON,  T.  V., 

Grammar  Vvithout  a  Master.    New  York.* 
PATRICK,  SAMUEL, 
Colloquiorum  Erasmi  Opus  Aurcum.    London, 

PATTEN,"  EZRA, 

Book  of  Knowledge.    Suffleld,  1700. 
PATTERSON,  DAVID, 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar.    New  York,  1833. 
Csesnr  dc  Belle  Galileo  et  Ci^ili.   N.  York,  1820. 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    New  York,  1820.* 
Malr's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.    N.  Y.* 
PATfERSON,  JOHN. 
Preceptor  for  the  Fife.    Albany.* 

"  "     "  Flute.    Albany;  New  York.* 
(i          u     ii  violin.    Albany.* 
PATTERSON,  ROBERT, 
Treatise  on  Practical  Arithmetic.    Plttsbm-g, 
1st  edition,  1818.*^ 


PATTERSON.  ROBErV*  (conHnued.) 
Gough's  American  Accountant.    Workman's 
^ition,  revised.    PhUadelphia,  3d  ed.  1796 
Ewing's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Phil- 

aidelphia,  1810.* 
Ferguson's  Astronomy.    Philadelphia,  Ist  ed*, 

1806. 
Ferguson^s  Lectures.    Edited  by  Brewster.    8 
▼ols.    PhiUidelphia,  Ist  edition,  1814. 
PATTON,  R.  B., 
Thiersch's  Greek  Tables,  translated.    Andover, 

1K22.    New  York,  2d  edition,  1830. 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon.    See  J.  Domuffan, 
PAUL,  J.    See  John  Todd, 
PAUL,  R., 

Elements  of  Arithmetic.    St.  Louis,  1823. 
PAUL,  R.  B.. 
Ptttz's  Hand-book  of  Medi«ral  Geogmphy  and 
History.    New  York.* 
PAYNE,  GEORGE, 
Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.   New 
York,  1820.* 
PA*YSON  it  DUNTON, 
System  of  Penmanship.    In  4  parts.    Boston. 
1852.    Revised  Series.  In  8  paru.  1864, '57.* 
PAYSON,  DUNTON,  &  8CRIBNER, 
Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship.    Boston,  1802. 
Combmed  System  of  Penmanship.     3  Seriea. 
Boston,  1857, 1862.* 
PAYSON,  J.  W.   See  JTanaford  <f  Payton, 
PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  P.. 
Fb-st  ^teps  to  the  Study  of  History,  Boston, 

1832.* 
Key  to  History.    Part  III.    Boston.  1834.* 
Polish  American  System  of  Chronology.    Bol- 
ton, 1850,  1852.** 
Blank  Centuries,  to  accompany  do.    Boston^ 

1850.** 
Universal  History.    New  York,  1850. 
School  History  of  the  United  States.    New 

York.* 
Chronological  History  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  1856.** 
PEABODY,  EPHRAIM, 

Scripture  Catechism.    Boston,  1846.* 
PEACOCK,  LUCY, 
La  Croze's   Historical  Grammar,   tmnslated. 
Revised  by  Bingham.    Boston,  2d  edition, 
1808. 
PBACOCKE,  GEORGE, 
Arithmetic ;  from  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana. 
London,  1830.* 
PEACOCKE,  J., 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra. 
PEALE,  ItJiMiaiANDT, 
Graphics.    Art  of  Accurate  Delineation.   Phil- 
ndHphia,  1846,  1859.** 

PEARCE, , 

LoiiKinu",  1803.* 
PEARL,  CYRIL, 
Youth *s  Book  on  the  Mind.    Portland,  1842.    . 
Same,  revised  by  Murdock.    Hartford,  1851. 
PEASE,  E., 
Youtli's  ^lusical  Lamp  and  American  School 
Song- Hook.    Cincinnati.* 
PEAS  LEE,  E.  R., 

Human  Histology  for  Students.   PhUadelphia.* 
PECK,  WILLIAM  DANDUIDGE, 

Ix^ctures  on  Natural  History.    Boston,  1821.* 
PECK,  W.  G., 
Elements  of  Mechanics.    New  York.* 
Acoustics  and  Optics.    New  York.* 
Galvanism  and  Electricity.    New  York.* 
Complete  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New 

York.* 
Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  1880. 
Mathematical  Dlctloxuiry.    See  C.  Davies, 
PEELE.  JAMES, 
Book-keeping.    The  maner  and  fonrme  how  to 
keepe  notable  aocompte  of  Debitour  and 
Creditour.    London,  1660.* 
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FEET,  HARVEY  P.. 

Vocabulary  and  ElementarT  Lessons  Ibr  th« 

Deaf  and  Dumb.    New  York,  18H.* 
Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb. 
Part  I.  (the  same.)    New  Yoilc,  18M,  1810. 
4th  edition,  1853.* 

Part  II.    New  York.  Ist  edition,  1849.» 
Part  III.    New  York,  1st  edition,  1j*I5.» 
Scripture  Lensons.    New  York,  1840, 1819.* 
FEIRCE,  BENJAMIN, 
ElementaTT  Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boston,  '43, 

1856.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.    Boston,  (1813,  1852.)    K»- 
vised  edition,  1861. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry.   Boston,  1841,  1850.  1855.» 
Elementary  TreatUe  on  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Differential  Calculus.    Boston,  1846, 1V62.* 
Elementary  lYeatlBC  on  the  Integral  Galcnlos 

and  Analytic  Mechanics.    Boston,  18i0.* 
Etemcntarr  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  An- 
alytic Mechanics.    Boston,  1846.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Sound.    Boston,  1896, 

1813,  1846.* 
Physical  and  Celestial  Mechanics.     Part  I. 
Boston,  1857.* 
PETRCE,  CHARLES, 
The  Arts  and  Sciences,  Abridged,  with  Select 
Pieces.    Portsmouth,  1800. 
PEIRCF*    C   H 
Stockhardt's   Principles  of  Chemistry.    Cam* 
bridge,  1850.    Philadelphia,  1800.* 
PEIRCE,  JAMES  MILLS, 
Text-Bookof  AnalytlcalCieometry.  Cambridge, 
1857. 
PEIRCE,  JOHN, 
New  American    Spelling-Book  (and  English 
Grammar.)    Philadelphia,  0th  edition,  180i. 
PEIRCE,  LEONARD, 

Conversations  on  Arithmetie.    Boston,  1828. 
PEIRCE.  OLIVER  B., 
The  Primer.    New  York,  1840, 1850.    (PhUa.) 
<*    First  Reader.    N.  York,  1840,  >60.  (Phila.) 
«    Hecond  "  N.  York,  1849,  »60.  (Phila.) 

"    Third     "  Philadelphia,  1851. 

i"    Fourth  "  Philadelphia.* 

"    Firth      "  Philadelphia.* 

Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  New  York. 

1st  ed.  1839.    (Watertown,  N.  Y.  1843.)** 
Abridgment  of  Grammar.  Boston,  1840.  (New 
York.)** 

PEIRCE, , 

History  of  England,  with  Qaestions.    Phila.* 
PEISSNER,  ELIA8, 
Elements  of  the  German  Language.  Philadel- 
phia, 1865.* 
Compnrstive  English-German  Grammar.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1855.* 
PELHAM,  WILLIAM, 

System  of  Notation.    Boston,  1808. 
PEL()IIZE,  J.,  &  E.  FREMY, 
General  Notions  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by 
Evnns.    Philadelphia,  1854.* 
PELLETIER,  JAMES, 
De  Occulta  Parte  Nnmeromm.    Paris,  1600.* 
Arithnietlcae  Practice  Methodns  FadUs.  Paria, 
isn.* 
PELTON,  C, 
Outline  Map.* 

Key  to  Pel  ton's  Hemispheres.    Phila.  1861. 
PENGELLEY,  EDWARD, 

Englisli  Gmmmar.    Ix>naun,  1840.* 
PENKETHMAN,  JOHN. 
Antachthos.     rContainlnsT  Instnietlon  in  Na- 
meration,  &c.]    London,  1638.* 
PENROSE,  JOHN, 

Arithmetic.    Cork,  1824.* 
PERCELL.  EDWARD. 
Artist's  Class  Manual.   Nos.  I^VI.  N.  York, 
1847.* 


PEBCIVAL,  J.  G., 
Malte-Bntn's   Universal  Geography.     3  vols, 
Boston,  1836. 
PERCIVAL,  RAYMOND, 
Tradesman's  Book«keeper,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Master.    London,  1834.*  ' 

PERKINS,  A.  J.,  &  G.  ^V.  FITCH, 
Manual  of  Ori<rln  and  Meaning  of  Geographical 
Names.    New  York.* 
PERKINS,  GEOitGE  R., 
Primary  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1860.    Hart- 
ford, 1850. 
Elementary  Arithmetic.    (Utica,  1846.)    Hart- 

fonl,  1849.    New  York,  1850. 
Practical  Arithmetic    New  York,  1851.* 

Same,  In  Spanish.    New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
Higher  Arithmetic.    UtIca,   3d  edition,  1846. 
Hartford,  revised  edition,  1810.    New  York, 
1850,  (new  edition,  with  Appendix.)* 
Elements  of  Algebra.   Utica,  46.    (N.  Y.  1860.) 
Treatise  on  Algebra.    (College  edition.)   Utica, 

2d  edition,  1847.    (New  York,  1860.) 
Elements  of  Geometry.   Utica,  1847,  '50.   (Hart- 
ford, 1848.    New  York,  1853.) 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  with  Trigonometry. 

&c.    New  York,  1854,  1855.* 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  N.  Y.  '62.* 

PERKINS, . 

Copy  Slips.    Two  kinds.   New  York.* 
PERLEY,  DANIEL, 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    Andorefi 

PEROT,  A., 

Wilhem's  Musical  Manual.   PhOadelphia.* 
PERRIN,  JOHN, 
Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue.    London,  4th 
edition,  1783.    8th  edition,  1793.    N.  York, 
1819,  (1827).** 
Same,  revised  by  Tocquot.    New  York,  1806.* 
Practice  of  the  French  Pronunciation.   Lou- 

don,  6th  edition,  1792.* 
Entertaining  and  Instruotive  Exercises.    Lon- 
don, 6th  ediUon,  1791,  (7th  edition  1793.)** 
Elements  of  French  and  English  Conversation* 
Revised  by  Preudhomme.    New  York,  1828, 
(1855.    Phila,)** 
Fables  Amnsantes.  Baltimore,  2d  edition,  1828. 

Philadelphia,  revised  edition,  1850,  (1804) 
Fables  adapted  to  the  Hamlltonian  System. 

London.  6th  edition,  1868. 
Selection  of  Fables.    New  York.  1855.    Phila.* 
Edited  by  Bolmar.   Philadelphia,  1829. 
PERRY,  G.  B., 

Scholar's  Record  Book.   Boston.* 
PERRY,  JAMiilS, 

MidtUe  Stage  Arithmetic.   London,  1829.* 
PERRY,  MARSHALL  8.,  4 

First  Book  of  the  FIim  and  UseiU  Arts.   Boa- 
ton,  1832.** 
PERRY,  W., 
Book-keeping  on  •  New  Plan.    Edinbnrgh, 
1774.* 
PERRY,  WILLIAM, 
Only  Sure  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue ;  or, 
New  Pronouncing  SpelUng-Book.    Worces- 
ter, (1798.)    8th  ed.  1800.    Boston,  Ist  ed. 
1818,  (1821, 1823.)    Brookfleld,  6th  ed.  1823. 
Same,  improved  by  Tliompson,  1810.* 
Same,  edited  by  I.  Alger,  Jr.    (Orthot^pieia 
Guide,  &c.)  Boston.  18-)5. 
Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary.     Boston, 
n.  d.    Brookfleld,  4th  edition,  1809. 
PERSEUS. 
Satira.    Edited  by  Prateus.    (Delphln  edition, 
with  Juvenal.)   Philadelphia,  1st  edition, 
1814. 
Satires.    Edited  bfAnthon  (with  JnvenaL)   N. 

York.  1857. 
Satires.   Tranalated  by  JSrans  k  GlffonL  New 
York.* 
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PESTAIX)ZZI,  JOHN  HENBT, 
Complete  Works.     15  voU.     StattgBrt,  181»- 
1K26. 
PETER,  CHAELES, 
Uistorical  and  Chronological  TaUes.      New 
York,  lb56.* 
PFTFR  — ^— ^— 

Infltruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte.    N.  Y.* 
PETERS,  W., 
Againcmnou  of  .SscIiylttB.    Translated.    Fhll- 
adclphin,  1852.* 
PETERSON,  R.  E., 
Famllku-  Science.    Philadelphia,  1850. 

"  ♦'  Parti.  Revised  by  BouTier. 

Philadelphia,  Ib&i.* 
Familiar  Science.    Part  TI.  and  III.    Berised 
by  Wells.    Philodelpliia,  1854.* 
PETRI.  NJCOLAUS, 
Practlcque  omtc  Lecrcn  Rckenen  Cypheren,  fto. 
Alcmnar,  151^.* 
PETTEXGILL,  AMOS, 
View  of  the  lieavens.    Familiar  Lessona  In 
Astronomy.    New  Haven » 1&26. 
PEURBACII, 
Al^orithmiis  in  Integrfs.    Edited  by  Tannstet- 
ter.    Vienna,  1515.* 
PEYRARD,  F., 
Works  of  Archlmede.    Paris,  1808.* 
See  Bez<mt. 
PEYRE-FEURY,  FRANCIS, 
Art  of  Lpi^tolary  Compositioni  fto.    Middle- 
town,  ISrji'J.* 
PEYTON,  ('.  G.. 
Geogrnphy  mndc  Easy  and  Interetting.    Balti- 
more, 1SJ4.* 
PEYTON,  V.  J., 

Elements  of  French  Grammar,  1800.* 
FH^.DRUS, 
Fnbuln.    New  York ;  Boston.* 
Fabuls?  Expurgatre  (ed.  by  Leverett).     Boston, 

.fisop's    Fables  Romanized,  with    interlinear 
translation.    London;  14th  ed.  1853. 
PHELPS,  MRS.  A.  H.  L., 
Botanv  for  Beginners.     Hartford,  2d  cd.  1833. 

New  York,  K>th  ed.  1842. 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.    Hartford,  1829, 

(1831).  6th  ed.  enlarged,  1830.  New  York, 

newod.  l&W,  1862(1^). 

Natural  PhlloBophy  for  Beginners.    N.  York.* 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  New 

York,  1S;J7,  1839.* 
Ifatural  Philosophy  for  Schools,  &c.     K.  York, 

1853.* 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemistry.    New  York, 

1838,  (1^30).** 
Chemistry  for  Sdiools,  Jtc    New  York,  1850.* 
Lectures  on  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.    New 

•  York.* 
Chemistry  and  Phllosophy^for  Beginners.  New 

York,* 
Chemistry  for  Beginners.    Hartford,  '34  (N.  Y). 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    New.York,  1830.* 
Geology.    New  York,* 
PHELPS,  JOHN, 
The  Legnl  Classic ;  or,  First  Book  of  Bl^ts 
and  Duties.    Amherst,  1835.* 
PHILBRICK,  JOHN  D., 

Boston  Primarv  School  Tablets.    Boston. 
PHILLIPS,  STEPHEN  C, 

Sunday- School  Service  Book.    Boston,  1846.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLARD, 

Manual  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  1828.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM, 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  revised  by 

F.  Alger.    Boston,  6th  cd.  18ft. 
Outlines   of  3Iineralogy  and  Geology.     New 
York,  1810.* 
Same,  ^e^  i.«ed  bv  W.  Alger.    Boston,  1844.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM,       ^  ^^^^      ^       ^ 
'^ew  and  Concise  System  of  Arithmetic   Lon- 
don, 1827.* 


PHILLIPS, , 

Lectures  on  Astronomy.* 
PHIPPEN,  A.  B, 

Illustrated  Composition  Book.    KewTozk» 
PICCOLOMINI,  A., 

Institutione  Morale.* 
PICKERING,  JOHN, 
Vocabulary  of  American  Words.  Boston,  1816. 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    Boston,  1838.* 
Lexicon  of  tlie  Greek  Language  (translation  of 
Sclirevelius).    Boston,  (lt£20),  2d  ed.  1829^ 
1847  (1853). 
A  Grammar  of  the  Cherokee  Language.    Boft* 

ton,  1830.* 
Indian  Grammar.    See  John  Eliot. 
Rasles'  Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Lanxnastt. 
Cambridge,  1833.* 

PICKEIUNG, , 

Bellenger*8  Conversational  Phrases  and  DIap 
logues.    Boston,  1843.* 
PICKET,  ALBERT, 
Juvenile,  or  Universal   Primer.    New  Toik, 

1818,  1833.* 
Parent's  Manual,  or  Child's  Friend.* 
The  Juvenile  Spelling- Book.  New  York,  4tll 
ed.  1810, 1827.  Baltimore,  ^1  (Cincinnati).** 
The  Juvenile  Instructor;  or,  Gmmmarand  Rea- 
der. N.  York, '  18,  "JO.  ^30,  Cincinnati ).♦• 
The  Juvenile  Mentor,  or  Select  Reader.    New 

York,  1818,  1820, 1833.  (Cincinnati .) 
The  Juvenile  Expositor.     New  York  (Ist  ed. 

1819),  2d  cd.  18.i0,  1821, 18-^3.** 
Introduction  to  the  Juvenile  Expositor.    Cin- 
cinnati.* 
Hie  Mentorial  Reader  and  Youth's  Definition 
ClasA-Book.    Wiieeling,  1824.  Cincinnati.* 
The  Juvenile  Penman.  Books  I-I V.  New  Yoric, 

1820.* 
The  Analyzer  and  Expositor.    Cincinnati.* 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language  (Analyt. 
School  Grammar).   New  York,  i;£23.  2A  ed. 
1824.** 
PICKET,  A.,  lb  J.  W., 
The  New  Juvenile  Expositor.    N.  York,  1832.* 
Geographical  Grammar.    New  York,  2d  ed.  '17. 
IMnciples  of  English  Grammar.    Cincinnati.* 
Questions  to  Goldsmith's  England.    New  York, 
1820. 
PICKET,  J.  W., 

The  Normal  Reader.    Cincinnati.* 
PICJOT,  CHARLES, 

^  First  Lessons  in  French.    Philadelphia,  2d  ed. 
^         1852. 

IPVench  Student's  Assistant.  Philadelphia,  '47.* 
French  Phrases.    Philadelphia,  1817.* 
Interesting  Narrations  in  French.     Philadel- 
phia, 1847.* 
Historical  Narrations  in  French.   Philadelphia. 

1847.* 
Scientiflo  and  other  Narrations.   Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
Beauties  of  the  French  Drama.    Philadelphia. 

1847.* 
Fleurs  du  Pamasse  Francais.    Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
Fleming  and  Tlbben's  French  and  English  Dlo- 
tlonary,  abridged.    Philadelphia,  Nl6,  '50. 
^  Spanish  Speller.    Philadelphia.* 

"        Phrases.    PhUaddphua,  1847.* 
PIERCE,  B.  K.,  '^ 

Bible  Scholar's  Manual.    Now  York.* 

PIERCE, , 

Questions  on  Genesis.    New  York.* 
PIERPONT,  JOHN, 
The  Little  Learner.    Philadelphia,  1854  .(New 

York). 
The  Young  Reader.     (Boston,  Ist  ed.  1830.) 
New  York,  20th  ed.,  n.  d.    Philadelphia, 
new  ed.  1850. 
The  New  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1854. 
The  Fourth  Reader.   New  York,  28th  ed.,  'SS.* 
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PIEBPONT,  JOHN,  (amtintud,) 
The  National  Header.   Boston,  1827, 1832.  New 
York,  28th  ed.,  n.  d«    FhUadelpUa,  reTisod 
ed.,  1855. 
Introduction  to  do.  Boston,  1828.  27th  ed.,  1837 

(New  Yorlc). 
Hie  American  First  Class  Book.    Boston,  1823 
(1832).  26th  ed.,  1836.  2Ath  ed.,  1811.   Phila- 
delphia, rev.  ed.,  1800  (New  York).** 
The  Progressive  Speaker,* 
PIERSON,  DAVID  H., 
System  of  Questions  in  Geocraphj.   New  Ywk 
(1S54).  6th  ed.,  1855. 

Weekly  School  Beport.    New  Yoric,  1866.* 
FIKB,  JAMES, 
The  Columbian  Orthographer.    (Portland,  1st 
ed.,  1806.)    Boston,  1814. 
PIKE,  J.  B. 
The  New  English  Spelllng-Book.    Soathamp- 
ton,  6th  ed.,  1819.* 
PIKE.  NICOLAS, 
New  and  Complete  System  of   Arlthmetlo. 
Newbaryport,  1788.    Worcester,  1797. 
Same,  abridged.    Worcester.  2d  ed.,  1796,  Sd 
ed.,  1706.     Boston  (4th  ed.,  1804),  6th  ed., 
18M,  6th  ed.,  1807.** 
Abridgment,  edited  by  N.  Lord.     Boston  (8d 
ed.l808).    7th  ed.,  1809.  N.Y.,8th  ed.,'16.** 
Same,  edited  by  D.  Leavitt.    Concord,  2d  ed., 

1827, 1830. 
Same,  edited  by  Dewey,  New  York.* 
Same,  revised  and  corrected  by  £.  Adama. 
Worcester,  1797. 
PIKE,  SAMUEL, 
Compendious  Heljrew  Lezioon.    Cambridge, 
1802. 
PIKE,  STEPHEN, 
Teacher's  Assistant  of  Practical  Arlthmetia 

Philadelphia.* 
Complete  Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1813. 
PILKINGTON,  H.  W., 

A  Mu9lcal  Dictionary.    Boston,  1812. 
PILKINGTON.  MRS., 
Goldsmith's  Natural   History,   Abridged   for 
Schools.    Philadelphia,  18i7.* 
PINDAR, 

Carmina,  edited  by  C.  G.  Heyne.    London,  '28. 
PINKERTON.JOHN, 
Modem  Geognq>hy.  2  vols.   Phfhidelphia,  ^H.* 
Same,  epitomized  by  D.  Doyle.     Philadel- 
phU,  1806. 
Abr^g^  de  la  Geographic  Modeme.  Translated 
by  Walckenaer.    Paris,  1806. 
PINNBO,  T.  8., 
The  Remans  Reader.    New  York.* 
The  Engli2»h  Teacher.  Cincinnati,  '64  (N.York). 
Primary  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
Cincinnati,  1810.    Bev.  ed.,  1861  (N.Yortc). 
Analytical  Grammar.    (Cincinnati,  1850, 1H63.) 
New  York,  18^3.   Bev.  edition,  1864. 
PINNEY,  NORMAN, 
First  Book  in  French:    New  York.* 

Same,  with  Key.    New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons.    New  York,  1802.* 
*nsiement]uy  French  Reader.    New  York.* 
Progressive  French  Reader.  N.  York. '60,  '54.** 
Practical  French  Teacher.     Hartford,  3d  edi- 
tion, 1847.    New  York,  18i9.** 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1847. 
.^arcelo's  Spanish  Grammar  (Praotleal  Spanish 
Teiicher).    New  York,  1865.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1861. 
PINNEY,  N.,  &  ARNOULT, 
French  Grammar.    New  York,  1802.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  18eB.* 
PINNEY,  N.,  fc  C.  BADOIS, 
The  French  Teacher.    New  York,  1861. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1851. 
PINNOCK,  W., 
Catechism  of  English  Grammar.   London,  n.  d* 
'*         "  Geography.   New  York.* 


PINNOCK,  W..  (eontimted,) 
Joyce's  SdentiAo  Dialogues.    London  (*46),  '62. 
History  of  France.    Philadelphia.* 
Same,  edited  by  W.  C.  Taylor.  Philadelphia, 

1st  edition,  1850.* 
See  Oliver  OoldtmUh. 
PINNCXJK,  W.  H., 

Analysis  of  Scripture  .History.   London.* 
PIRSCHER,  DR., 
First  Lessons  in  French.   London,  2d  ed.,  1862. 
German  made  Easy.    London,  1861. 
PITKIN,  F.  W» 

See  J,  F,  W.JohfUttm. 
PITMAN,  ISAAC, 
Manual  of  Phonography.   New  York,  18M.* 
Phonographic  Teacher.    New  York.* 
*r  Reader.   New  York.* 

PIZARRO,  J.  A., 
Spanish  Phrase-Book  and  Self-Instructor.  Bal- 
timore, 1861.* 
Select  Original  Dialogues ;  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Conversation.    Baltimore,  1861.* 
PLANCK,  G.  J., 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology.  IVanslated  by 
Turner.   New  York,  183i.* 
PLATO, 
Apology  and  Crito.    Edited  by  W.S.T7ler.  N. 

York.* 
Qorglas.    Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey.    Boston, 

1848,  I860.* 

Platonic  Theology ;  PUto  Contra  Atheos.  Edit- 
ed by  T.  Lewis.    New  York,  1846.* 

Tenth  Book  of  Dialogues  on  Laws.  Edited  by 
T.Lewis.    New  York.* 

Phiedon  ;  or.  Dial,  on  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Trans,  by  Mad.  Dader.  New  York,  '33, '49.* 

Same,  trans,  by  C.  S.  Stanford.    New  York. 

1849,  1864.* 
PLAUTUS, 

Comedies.    With  English  Notes,  by  Dlllaway, 

Philadelphia.* 
The  Captives.  Ed.  by  Prondflt.   N.York,  1869. 
PLAYFAIR,  JOHN, 

Elements  of  (geometry.    See  EueUd, 
PLAYFAIR,  LYON, 

See  Oregory  cf  PlmifaU; 
PLIMPTON.  JOB, 
The  American  Spelllng-Book.     Dedham,  Ist 
edition.  1806.* 
PLINY,  THE  YOUNGER, 

Select  Letters,  witii  Notes.   Philadelphia,  »35.* 
POE,  EDGAR  A., 

The  Conchologist's  First  Book.   Philadelphia.* 
POLLAK,  ANTHONY, 

Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Maohines.* 
POLLOK,  ROBERT, 
Course  of  Time.    School  Editions.    Boston. 
1848.    Philadelphia,  1862.* 
Same,  School  Edition,  by  Boyd.   N»  York.* 
POND,  G.  H., 

Dakotah  Reading-Book.   See  Sigoi  &  Pond, 
POND,  ENOCH, 

English  Grammar.    See  X.  iftimnf. 
POND,  8.  W., 
Wowapi  Inonpa.   Tlie  Second  Dakotah  Read- 
ing-Book.    Boston,  1842.* 
POPE,  ALEXANDER, 
Essav  on  Man.   With  Grammatical  Notes  by 

Clarke.    Portland,  1838.* 
Same,  New  England  School  edition,  by  Sweet 
Ciaremont,  1846. 
POPKIN,  JOHN  S., 
Dalzel's  Graeca  luOon.    4th  Cambridge  edi- 
tion. 2  vols.,  1824. 
P0PPLET02f.  G., 
Nouveaux  Elemens  de  la  Conversation ;  Eng- 
lish and  French.    Boston,  4th  ed.,  1843.* 

POBNEY. , 

Syllabaire  Franeals ;  or,  French  Spelling-Boole 

Edited  by  Meier.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Practical  French  Grammar.  Lon.,  8th  ed.,  1796** 
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PORQUET,  LOUIS  F.  DB., 
Parlaiaa  Phraseology;  or,  Choix  de  PhnueB 
Diverses.    Boaton,  1&13.* 
^»  ^  n  Tesoretto dello Sooiare  Itallftao.  Edited  by 
^         Sales.    Boatoa,  1«50.* 
POHSON,  RICHARD, 

Homeri  Odyssea.  3  vols.    Letpslo,  1810. 
PORTER,  A.  L., 

Chemistry  of  the  Arts.    PhiladelphlA,  1S30.* 
PORTER,  EBENEZER, 
The  Child's  Reader.    Andover,  1634.* 
The  Biblical  Reader.    Boston.* 
The  Rhetorical  Reader.    Andover,  1831.    llth 
ed.,  1835.    18th  ed.,  1836.    63d  ed.,  IdiO.    N. 
York,  100th  ed.,  184L   New  ed.,  1851.  2aOth 
ed..n.d.** 
Same.   Enlarged  edition  by  McEIll£ott.  New 

York,  1860. 
Some:  the  Alabama  Reader, Part  IV.  New 
York,  18J4,  1852.* 
Analysis  of  Vocal  Inflections  (Anon,)    Ando* 

ver,  18a4.* 
Analysis  of  Rhetorical  Delivery.     Andover. 
1827.  Otii  ed.,  1835.  (8th  ed.,  1830.)  0th  ed., 
1811.   (Boston) 
Same,  rev.  bv  A.  H.  Weld.    Boston,  18M. 
Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style.    Boston.* 
Same,  rev.  by  L.  Matthews.    Andover,  '36.* 
PORTER,  H.  B. 
New  Orthography  of  the  English  Language. 
Hartford,  1832.* 
PORTER,  J.  A.. 
Principles  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1856.* 
First  Book  of  Chemistry,  &c.  (First  Book  of 
Science,  Part  II.)    New  York,  1657.* 
PORTER,  J.  II.,  A  R.,  JR., 
New  System  of  Mathematics.    New  York,  1811. 
Hartford,  3d  ed.,  18^. 
POST,  JOHN  D., 
The  United  States  Reader.    New  Haven,  1842. 
The  United  States  Speaker.    New  Haven.* 
An   Arithmetic,    Theoretioai   and    Practical, 
Hartford,  1842.** 
POTTER,  ALONZO, 
Handbook  for  Readers  and  Students.  N.  York, 

4th  edition.  1847.* 
Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquence.    New  YM'k, 

The  Principles  of  Science.  New  York,(1841,)  re- 
vised edition,  1800. 

Political  Economy.    N.  York,  (1841, 1844,)  1869. 
POn^ER,  JOHN, 

Arohseologia  Grcca;  or.  Antiquities  of  Greece. 
Edited  by  Dunbar.    2  vols.  Edin.,  1813. 

Grecian  Antiquities.     Edited  by  0.  Anthon. 
New  York,  1826.* 
POTTER.  R., 

Tragedies  of  ^schylus.  Translated.  N.  York, 
183*.* 

Trao^dies  of  Euripides.  Translated.  3  vols.    N. 

POTTER  it  HAMMOND, 

Book-keeping.    Providence.* 

Penmanship.    Providence.* 
POWER,  MICHAEL, 

Book-keeping— no  Bugbear.    London,  1813.* 
POWERS,  DANIEL, 

A  Grammar  on  an  entirely  New  System.  West 
Brookfleld,  1845. 
POWELL,  THOMAS, 

The  Writiuff-Master's  Assistant.   Phila.,  1764.* 
PRAT,  SiVMUEL, 

Grammatica  Lntina.    London,  1722. 
PRATE  US,  LUDOVICUS, 

Juvcnalis  et  Persel  Satlrae.    (Delpbin  editioti.) 
PhUadelphia,  Ist  edlUon,  1814. 
PRATT,  GEORGE  W., 

Pestalozzlan  School  Song  Book.  Boston,  1866.* 
PRATT,  JOHN  H., 

Mathematical  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philos- 
ophy.    Cambridge,  1830** 


PRATT.  LUTHER, 
Juvenile  Assistant,  or  Practical  Caloolator.  H. 
York,  laH. 

PRATT, , 

Snmmary  of  the  Shawnee  Speller  and  Header. 
Shawnee  Mission,  1838.* 

FBENTISS, , 

The  Maine  Spelling-book.    1804.* 
PREST.  J.  A., 

The  Monitorial  Primer.    Harrisburg,  1831. 
PRESTON.  LYMAN, 
District  School  Book*keepiag,  by  Single  Entiy. 
New  York.  184fi.**  ^     — o 


New  York,  1846.« 
lYeatise  on  Book-keeping. 
1838.    New  edition,  1860. 


New  York,  1831, 


Tables  of  Interest.    New  York,  1820. 
PREUDHOMME,  Cn 

See  J.  Perrin, 
PRICE.  DAVID, 
The  English  Speller.    New  York,  n.  d.,  (1846.) 
Elementary  English  Grammar.     New   Yoric, 

1866.* 
Table-book  and  Elementary  Arithmetic.  N.  Y.* 
PRICE,  ELI  K.,&  A.  BOLMAR, 

Institutes  of  Morality.    Phihidelphia,  1844*. 
PRICE,  JOHN  DUITON. 
Book-keeping  to  use  of  Solicitors.    London, 
1829.* 
PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH, 
Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.   London,  9d 
edition,  1772. 
PRINCE,  THOMAS, 

Chronological  History  of  New  Eng.    Bostoo.* 
PRINSEP,  C.  R., 
Political  Economy.    See  J,  B,  Sou. 

PRINTER, . 

An  English  Grammar,  1706.* 

PRI8CIANUS,  

Institutlonum  Grammatlcamm  Libri  XVIII. 
Edited  by  Hertz.  (KeU's  Grammatici  La- 
tini).    Lelpsic,  185M». 
Opera    Minora,  (Kell*s   Grammatici    LatinL) 
Leipsic,  18G0. 
PROBUi^  M.  A.  v., 
Institutiones  Grammatics,  (KeO's  Grammatici 
Latlni).    Leipsic. 
PROUDFIT,  JOHNT 

The  Captives  of  Plaatus.    New  York,  1850. 
PROUT,  W.  L., 

._P^  Chemistrv,  Meteorology,  &c    Phila.* 
H  A., 


Philadelphia,  1st  edl- 


PUE,  HUGHj    , 
An  English  Grammar, 
tlon,  1841.* 
PUJOL,  L.,  &  D.  C.  VAN  NORMAN, 
The  Complete  ]<Yench  Class-Book.  New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
PULLEN,  PHILIP, 

Book-keeping  Improved.    London,  1803.* 
PULLING,  ALEXANDER, 

Usages  of  Mercantile  Accounts.  London,  1843.* 
PURCELL,  E.. 

Drawing  Cards ;  fourteen  numbers.    N.  York. 
PUTNAM,  GEORGE  P., 
Chronology.    New  York,  1833.* 
The  World's  Progress;  a  Dictionary  of  Dates. 

New  York,  1850,  (1861,  1H64). 
Ten  Years  of  the  world's  Progress;  a  Supple- 
ment.   New  York,  1861. 
Cyclopedia  of  History  and  Chronology.    New 
York,  1854.* 
PUTNAM,  J.  M., 
English    Grammar,  with  Improved    Syntax. 

Cambridge,  1825.  Concord,  I8:il.* 
Parsing  Lessons.    Manchester,  N.  U.,  1810. 
PUTNAM,  J.  M.,  &  HODGE,  J.D., 

Comprehensive  Grammar.    Concord,  1848. 
PUTNAM,  RUFUS, 
American  Common  School  Arithmetic    Bot- 
ton,  1840,  1850. 
Some,  with  Key,  Boston.* 
Key  to  do.,  and  Appendix.   Boston.* 
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PUTNAM,  SAMUEL, 
Introduetlon  to  the  Analytical  Header.    New 

York  (1830),  1842. 
Hie  Analytical  Reader.    Dorer,  2d  ed.,  1827. 

PorUand,  1834  (1831, 1810).  New  York,  1831, 

1838, 184G.    Philadelphia,  1832  (1843.) 
Seqael  to  do.     Portland  and  Boston  (1828), 

1832.  Dover  (2d  ed.,  1831),  1832.  New  York, 

1834,  1835,  1840.** 
Jorenile  Speaker.  1830.* 
Reader  and  Speaker.    Philadelphia.* 
English  Grammar.    See  L,  Murray, 
PUTNAM,  WORTHY, 
Science  and  Art  of  Eloeation  and  Oratory.   N. 

York_(1864),  1858. 
PUTSEY,  W. 

Eufflisb  Grammar.    2d  ed.    London,  1829.* 
PUTZ,  WILHELM, 
Mannal  of  Ancient  Geo^aphy  and  Hittoir. 

Edited  by  Arnold.    New  York,  1849. 
nand  book  of  Mediaeval  Geography  and  His- 
tory.    Translated  by  R.  B.  Paul.    New 

York,  1850.* 
Manual  of  Modem  Geography  and  History. 

New  York,  I860.* 
PYCROFT  J. 
Conrse  of'  English  leading.   New  York,  1845.* 
Same.    EdHed  by  Spencer.    N.  York,  1861.* 
A  Latin  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
A  Greek  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 


New 


Q. 

QUACKENBOSS,  GEORGE  PAYNE, 

English  Grammar.    New  York,  1802.* 
First  Lessons  in  English  Composition. 

York,  1851,  (1867.) 
Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

New  York,  1854,  1867.* 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States.    N.  Y.* 
lUustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

New  York,  1867.* 
Natural  Philosophv.    New  York,  18fiO. 
lUostrated  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
French  Dictionary.    See  Spiert  &  Swrtnnt, 
QUENTIN,  D.  8., 
First  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.    Lond*. 
1812.  ' 

QUIMBY,  ELIHU  T., 
Analysis  of  French  Pronnnelation.    Beaton. 
1854.*  ^ 

QUIN,  MATHEW, 

Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.   London.  1776.* 
QUlNTILLOrUS,  M.  F«  * 

Declamationes  XIX.  Tom.  11.  Leyden,  1666. 
'  Institutionis  Oratoriie  Libri  XII.    Edited  by 
Bonnell.    2  vols.    Leipslo,  18M. 
Same,  with  English  notes,  by  Dillaway.  Phil- 
Ade^liift.* 


R. 


New  York.* 
Edited  by  Fasquelle,  New 


7- 


RABADAN,  CARLOS, 
Practical  Course  of  Lessons  in  Spanish.    New 
York,  1846. 
RACINE,  JEAN, 
y    (Ettvres  Choisles. 
Cheft  D'CEuvres. 
York,  1868. 
HAS,  JOIIN, 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Boston.  1834.* 
RAMSfiK)RN,  LEWIS, 
Latin  Synonyms.    Philadelphia.* 
Same.    Transl.  by  F.  Lieber.  Boston,  1840.* 
RAMSBOTTOM,  RICHARD, 

Fractions  anatomized.    London,  1762.* 
RAMUS,  PETER. 
Arithmetices  Libri  Dno,  et  Algebra  totidem. 

Frankfort,  1692,* 
Logica.* 
RAND,  ASA, 
Teacher's  Mannal  for  English  Grammar.    Bos- 
ton. 1st  ediUou,  1/02.* 
RAND,  B.  H., 
Penmanship,  with  Introdnetion  and  appendix: 
in  numbers.    Philadelphia,  1848.* 
Same,  abridged.    Philadelphia.* 
American  Penman.    Philadelphia.* 
Piece-Book.    Philadelphia.* 
Practical  SmaU-Hand,  and  Small  Alphabetical 

Copies.    PhUadelphia.* 
Ornamental  and  Xylogrwhic  Copies.    PhOa.* 
RANDALL.  J.,        '    «  "^ 
Litroductlon  to  an  Excellent  Education  for 
Trade.    London,  1765.* 
RANDALL,  S.  S., 
The  Primary  Reader;  or,  CJhUd's  First  Lessons. 

Albany,  1840. 
The    Elementary  School   Reader;    or.  Moral 

Class-Book.    Albany,  1846. 
The  Educational  Reader.    Albany,  1845.** 
The  Rural  Reader;  or,  Child's  Friend.  Albany. 
1846.  " 

Mental  and  Moral  Culture.    New  York,  1864. 
The  Fifth  Reader.* 

Knowles'  Elocutionist,  enlarged  by  Sareent. 
Revised.    New  York,  1846. 
RANDOLPH,  THOBIPSON, 
Arithmetic;  or,  the  Practical  Teacher.   PhUap 
delphU,  1835.* 

RAPP,-i: , 

Penmanship.    Philadelphia,* 
RASLES,  S1SBA8TIAN, 
Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Language.    Edited 

Direct  Guide  to  the  i^nch  Language.  Boston, 

RATICH,' 

Universal  Grammar.    Korthen,  1619.* 

Compendium  of  Latin  Grammar.* 

Compendium  of  Logic* 

Rhetoric* 

Physics.* 

Introduction  to  the  Learning  of  Lannuures.* 
RAUCH,  FREDERICK  A.,  *^ 

Psychology;   or.  View   of  the  Human  Soul. 
New  York,  4th  edition,  1863.* 
RAVIZZOTTI,  GAETANO, 

New  Italian  Grammar.    London  (1st  edition. 
1802).  5th  edition,  n.  d.  ' 

RAWSON,  GEORGE  S., 

Pronouncing  Mannal  of  Geography.    Boston, 

RAWSON,  GRINDALL, 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  Indian.    1680, 1609.* 
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RAWSON,  JAMES, 

Dictionary  of  Synonvxnioal  Terms.  Fhila.  18S0. 
RAY,  ISAAC, 
Converiuitions  on  the  Animal  Economy.   Port> 
land,  1820.  Boston,  1835.* 
RAY,  .JOSEPH. 
Tables  ami  Rales  In  Arithmetic.    Cin.  1838.* 
Arithmetic  Part  I.  (for  Little  lieamers).    do. 
(1837),  1844  (New  York.) 
Fartll!.  (LitUe  Arithmetic).    Cin. 

(183*.  1838),  1843.   (New  York). 
Part    III.    (Eclectic    Arithmetic). 
Cin.  (1837, 1838),  1844.    (N.  Y.) 
Primary  Arithmetic  (new  series);  or,  first  Book. 

Cincinnati,  1862.* 
Intellectual  Arithmetic;  or,  Second  Book.  Cin. 

1862.* 
Practical  Arithmetic;  or,  Third  Book.    Cincin- 
nati, 1862.* 
Key  to  Second  and  Third  Books.    Cin.  1862.* 
Higher  Arithmetic;  or.  Fourth  Book.    Cincin- 
nati, 1862.* 
Key  to  do.    Cincinnati,  1862. 
Test  Examples.    Cincinnati.  1863. 
Elementary  Algebra;  or.  First  Book.    Cincin- 
nati; New  York.* 
Higher  Algebra;  or.  Second  Book.    Cin.* 
Key  to  Part  I.    Cincinnati ;  New  York.* 
Key  Ui  First  and  Second  Books.    Cincinnati.* 
RAYMOND,  D., 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.    Bait.  1823.* 
READ,  NATHAN  S., 

Astronomical  Dictionair.    New  Haren,  1817. 
RECOUDE,  KOBEliT, 
The  Whetstone  of  Wit,  or  the  Extraction  of 
Roots,  and  the  Cossiko  Practise  with  the 
Equation  of  Numl)er8.    London,  1567.* 
REED,  CALEB, 

An  Englisli  Grammar.   Boston,  Ist  ed.  182L* 
REED.DANIEL, 
Lowig's  Elements  of  Organio  and  Physiologi- 
es Chemistry.   Tra^ated.    Phihi.  1803.* 
REED,  HENRY. 
Graham's  English  Synonyms.  N.  T.,  1847, 1848. 
Reid's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

New  York,  1846.  n.  d. 
SewcU's  Classical  Speaker,  with  additions.   N. 
York,  I860.* 
REED,  U., 

Sunday-School  Concert  Hymns.  Boston,  1856.* 
REESE,  D.  MEREDITH, 
Chambers'  Educational  Course,  vix : 

Rudiments  of  Knowl.  in  (common  Things. 

Phihidelphia,  1846. 
Information  on  Common  Things.  Philadel- 
phia, 1846.* 
Hamilton's  Rudiments  of  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology.   PhUadelphia,  1840. 
Hamilton's  Anunol  Physioloffy.   Philadel- 
phia, 1846.* 
Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physlol- 

logy.    New  York,  1849.* 
Reid's  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.    Philadel- 
phia. 1840. 
Reid  &  Bain's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 

Electricity.    New  York,  1845, 1850.* 
Chambers'  Elements  of  Zoologj^.    N.  York, 

1850.* 

Page's  Elements  of  Greology.    N.  T.,  1849.* 

Clark's  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Perspeo* 

tive.    New  York,  1860. ^Philadelphia.* 

Chambers'  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

New  York,  1850.* 
Chambers,    Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and 
Pneumatics.    Philadelphia.* 
"        Mechanics;  Second  Book  of  Phi- 
losophy.  PhiUulelphia.* 
*'        Introduction    to    the    Sdenees. 

Philadelphia.* 
"       Treasury  of  Knowledge.     New 
York,  1846.* 
Medical  Leztoon.   CmdnnatL* 


REESE   J  J. 

Analysis  of  iniysiology.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
REFFELT,  HERMAN, 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1883.* 
REGNAULT.  M.  V., 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by  Betton, 
and  edited  by  Booth  &  Faber.  2  vols.  Phil- 
adelphia, 18&2.* 
REGIOMONTAMUS. 
AJgorlthmus  demonstratas.   Nuremberg,  1634.* 
DeTriangulis.    1651.* 
REID.  ALEXANDER, 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    Edited 
by  H.  Reed.    New  Y'ork,  1846.  n.  d. 
REID,  D.  B., 
Elements  of  Chemistry.   N.  York,  3d  edilloiit 

1840 
Rudiments  of  Chemistrr.    Edited  by  Reeae. 
Philadelphia,  1846. 
REID  9t  BAIN, 


Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Electridty. 

0.* 


Edited 


by  Reese.    New  York,  1845, 1860.^ 
REID,  HUGO. 

The  Steam  Engine.    London,  3d  edition,  1851. 
REID,  THOMAST 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  N.  York,  182S.* 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.    Abridged 
byWalker.    Cambridge,  1850.  Phila.  18W.* 
REISCH,  GRECSORIUS, 

Margaritica  Philosophica.    Strasbnrg,  1604« 
RlbMBER,  , 

Arithmetic.    1808.* 
RENNIE,  JAMES, 
Alphabet  of  Botany,  for  Beginners.    Phlla.* 
Same.    Revised  by  A.  Clark.  N.  York,  1833.* 
RENVILLE,  W.  J., 

See  OoUUmith  d-  BenaSOe, 
RENWICK,  JAMES, 
First  Principles  of  Natoral  Philosophy.    New 

York,  1868. 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.   2  vols.   New 

York,  1823.    (Philadelphia.) 
Daniell's  Illustrations  of  Natural  PhQoaophy. 

New  York,  1855. 
Moseley's  Elements  of  Mechanics.  New  York,* 
Application  of  Mechanics  to  Practical  Purposes. 

New  York,  1840. 
First  Principles  of  Chemistry.    N.  York,  1850. 
Parke's  Rudiments  of  C^iemistry.   New  York, 

1824. 
Outlines  of  Geology.   New  York.* 
REUCK   W.  H. 
Practical  Examples  in  Arithmetic.    N.  York.* 
"  '*       in  Simple  and  Denominate 

Numbers.    New  York.* 
REVERE.  J., 
Magendie's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Human 
Phvsiology.    New  York,  1844.* 
REYNOLDS,  GEORGE, 
Introduction  to  Merchants'  Aooonnts.  London, 
1829.* 
REYNOLDS,  J.  N., 

Glass'  Washingtonii  Vita.    New  York.* 
REYNOLDS,  S.  P., 

Practical  Arithmetic.    London,  1828.* 
RHOAD,  ASA, 
New  Instructor,   (Spclling-Book.)    Stanford, 
1804.* 
RHOADS,  J., 
Primary  Arithmetic.   Philadelphia,  1844.* 
Second  Part  of  Practical  Arithmetic.   Phila- 
delphia, 1849.* 
RICE,  C.  D.,  j 

Illustrations  of  Physiology.   Boston,  1852.*        I 

BICE, .  '      ^  i 

Penmanship.    See  Spencer  &  Rice,  « 

RICE, ,  { 

Art  of  SoeaWng.*  r 

RICH,  EZEKIEL, 
Easy  Instructions  for  ChOdren,  in'  Reading. 
Roohefter,  1848. 
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SICH  — — — 

Companion  to  the  Latin  Dletionarr  and  Greek 
Lexicon.   New  York,  I860.* 

ninstratek  f?encfa  Ck>py-Booki.   New  York.* 
BICHARDS,  CYRUS  fl., 

Latin  Lessons  and  Tables.    Boston,  I860.* 
RICHARDS,  JAMES, 
Lectures  on  Mental  Fbllosophv  and  HmoIqct. 
New  York.* 
RICHARDSON,  ALEXANDER. 

The  Logician's  Schoolmaster.   London,  1GS7, 
RICHARDSON,  CHARLES, 
New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langoage.    2 
vols.    New  York.  1839.   Fhlla.  (18l6,)  18i6. 
RICHARDSON,  JOSEPH. 
The  American  Reader.    Bost.  Ist  edition,  1810. 
2d  edition,  1813.    3d  ediUon,  1883.** 

RICHARDSON, 

Instruction  Book  fbr  the  Piano  Forte.   New 
York.* 
RICHEEAND,  A., 
Elements  of  Physiology.  PhUa.,  1810^  N.  York, 
1826.* 
RICKARD,  TRT7MAN, 

Poetical  Collections.    Boston,  1846.* 
RICKARD,  T..  9t  H.  ORCUTT, 
Class-Book  of  Prose  and  Poetiry.    Boston,  1847, 
1848,1850.    RcTlsed  edition,  18S4.** 
BICOBONUS,  ANTONIUS, 
ArJatotelis  Ars  Rhetoricum.     No  title-pMe. 
About  1636. 
RIOORD,  £., 

Philosophy  of  the  Mind.   New  York.* 
BICORD,  F.  W., 
Youth's  Grammar:  or.  Easy  Lessons  in  Ety- 
mology.   New  York,  Ist  edltton,  1866.* 
History  m  Rome.    New  York.* 
R^ublio  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
Kings  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
Empire  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
History  of  Greece.    New  York.* 
RIDDLE,  J.  £., 

Latin  Lexicon.    See  C.  E.  QwroeB, 
RIGAUD,  STEPH.  PET., 
On  the  Arenarius  of  Arehimedee. 
1837.* 
RIGG,  EDWARD. 
New  American  Latin  Grammar,  by  Burr  and 
others:  revised.    New  York,  1784, 1807. 
RIGGS,  ELIAS, 
Manual  of  the  Chaldaio  Laogoage.   Boston. 
New  Yoric,  1868.* 
RIGGS,  STEPHEN,  h  G.  H.  POND, 

The  Dakota,  First  Reading-Book.    C»n.,  1630.* 
RIGGS,  S.  R.. 
Wowapi  Mitawa,  Tamakoce  Kaga.    My  Own 

Book,  (in  Dakoto).    Boston/1842. 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakotah  Lan- 
guage.   Washington.  1862.* 
DakotaTawoonspe,  or  Dakota  Lessons.   Lonls- 
Tille.  I860.* 

RIGHTMYER, , 

Penmanship.    See  Knapp  d  SUkimuer, 
RILEY,  H.  t..  -«'  •*  -*v      iFw 

Comedies  of  Terence.  literally  translated.   N. 
York.* 


Oxford, 


RIHBADLT, , 

Hand-book  for  the  Piano  Forte.   New  York.* 
RING,  DAVID, 

Three  Thousand    Exerdses    in    Arithmetfe. 
Philadel^,  2d  ed.,  1846.   8ded.,reiriseQby 

Key  to  do.*    1850.* 
RIPALDA,  P.  G., 

Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristlana.   N.York.* 
RIPLEY,  HENRY  J., 
The  Four  Gospels,  with  notes,  fbr   Sabbath 

Schools.    2  vols.    Boston,  Oth  edition.* 
The  Acts,  with  notes,  for  Sabbath  Schools. 
Boston.* 


RIPPINGHAM.  JOHN, 
The  Art  of  Puolio  Speaking  Extempore.    Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1814. 

RTTTER, , 

Key  to  the  Accordeon.    Philadelphia.* 
RIVERS,  W., 
Cateehism  of  the  History  of  South  Carolina. 
Charleston,  I860.* 
RIVET,  WILLIAM, 
Usefhlness  of  Decimal  'Fractions.    London, 
1771.* 
ROBBINS,  ELIZA, 
Primary  Lessons  for  Schools.* 
Introduction  to  American  Popidar  Lessons. 
New  York,  1834, 1840,* 
.    American  Popular  Lessons.     C^non.)    New 
York,  (8th  ed.,  1826.  Oth  ed.,  1827, 1839),  n.  d. 
Sequel  to  Popular  Lessons.    New  York.* 
Class-Book  of  Poetry.    New  York,  1862.* 
Poetry  for  Schools.   New  York,  (1828.)  2ded., 

1830,  (1860). 
Hie  School-Friend.     Lessons  in    Prose  and 

Verse.    New  York.  ( 1839).    2d  ed.,  1861. 
Guide  to  Knowledge.    New  York,  1863.* 
Biography  for  Sdiools.    Phlhulelphia,  1862.* 
ElemenU  of  Mythology.    Philadelphia,  1832.* 
Primary  Dictionary;  or.  Rational  Vocabulary. 

New  York,  IffiS.* 
EngUsh  History  for  8cho<^.    Boston,  1834.* 
Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England.     New 

York.  1848, 1866. 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  abridged.   New 

York.* 
Scripture  History.   New  York.* 
Youth's  Plutarch.    New  York.* 
Tales  fW>m  American  History.   New  York.* 
ROBBINS,  MANASSEH, 
Rttdimental  Lessons  in  EtymolQtgy  and  Syntax. 
Providence,  1826. 
ROBBINS,  ROYAL, 
History  of  the  English  Language.   Hartford, 

Outlines'  of  Ancient  and    Modem    Hittory. 

Hartford,  (1832).    New  ediUon.  1£61. 
World  Displayed  in  its  History  and  CTeography. 

New  York,  1834. 
lVtler>s  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.   New 
York,  1819.    Hartlbrd,  1818, 1823. 
ROBBINS,  R.  D.  C, 
Xenopbon^  Memorabilia.    New  York,  1868.* 

ROBBINS, , 

Accordeon  Instructor.    New  York.* 
ROBERTS,  WILLIAM, 

History  of  the  United  States.    Phlla.,  1862.* 
ROBERTSON,  T., 

The  Whole  French  Language.    New  System 
/^      of  Teaching  French.   Edited  by  Ernst.    N. 
York,  1866. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
/  Nuevo  Carso,  &c. ;  the  same  in  Spanish,  trana- 
^        latedbyRojss.   New  York.*  ^ 
ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM, 
The  Discorery  of  America,  with  Qneitionf.  Ed- 
ited bv  Frost.    New  York.* 
History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.   Edited  by 
Frost.    New  York.* 

ROBERTSON, , 

Salmon's  New  Geccrapl^cal  and   Historical 
Grammar.    London,  12th  edition,  1772. 
ROBERTSON,  W.  S.,  9t  D.  WINSLETT, 
Muskokee;  or,  Creek  First  Reader.    New  York, 
1866.* 
ROBINSON,  ALVAN.  JR., 
Instruction  for  the  Violin.    Hallowell.  1826.* 
Flanto  Traversiere.   Instnietor  on  tne  Flute. 
Hallowell,  1826.* 
ROBINSON,  A.  J., 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geography,    Rerised  by 
Fitch.    New  York,  10th  edition,  1860. 
ROBINSON,  EDWARD, 
The  Bible  Dictionary.   Boaton,lB41«* 
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BOBIXSON,  EDWARD,  (continued.) 
Battmann's  Larger  Greek  Grammar.    Andorer, 

IKW. 
Hahn'fl  Greek  Testament.    New  York.* 
Wahl'ft  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 

Testament.     Andorer,  1825.     New  York, 

1850. 
Ceseiiias'  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.    Bos- 
ton, 1850.    6th  edition,  1805.* 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.    See  O,  B. 

Winer. 
KOBlNdUN,  HORATION., 
Progressive  Primary  Arithmetle.   New  York, 

18&S  !««>. 
Prosrressive  Intellectoal  Arithmetic   N.  York, 

18G0. 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Arlthmetio.    New 

York,  1869, 1860. 
Key  to  do.    Cincinnati.* 
ProgrresRive  Higher  Ariihmetic.     N.Y.,  1800.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.  I860.* 
Elementary  Algebra.    Cincinnati,  2d  ed.,  1850. 

4th  ed.,  1851.    10th  ed.,  1858. 
New  Elementary  Algebra.    New  York,  18C0.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.  1800.* 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Algebra 

(University  ed).    New  York,  (1848 .   38th 

edition,  1858. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1869.    ^Cincinnati). 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    N. 

York,  15th  edition,  1858. 
Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Calcnlns.    New 

York,  (1852).    ad  ediUon,  1858. 
Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections.    N. 

York,  1800.* 
Differential  and  Integral  Caloulns.    New  York, 

I860.* 
Treatise  on  Snrveylng  and  Navigation.    New 

York,  4th  ed.,  1868.    (Cincinnati,  1851.) 
Key  to  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  and 

Calcnlns.    New  York,  1860.* 
Elementary  Class-Book  of  Astronomy.    New 

York,  1858. 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  (Unlrersity  edition). 

New  York,  1868. 
Same,  abridged.   Cincinnati.* 
Natural  Philosophy.    Cincinnati.* 
Concise  Mathematical  Operations.    CIn.,  1864.* 
Mathematical  Recreations.   Albany,  1851.* 
BOUINSON,  JAMES,  JR., 
Temple's  Arithmetic,  revised.    Boston,  1894.* 
Elements  of  Arithmetic.    Boston,  2d  edition, 

1824.    SdediUon,  1827. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Oral  Arith- 
metle.   (Primary  Arithmetic).    Boston '48. 
American  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1825, 1847.** 
Intellectual  Multiplier.    Boston,  1850. 
Compend  of  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry. 

Boston,  1831.* 
ROBINSON.  JOHN, 
An  Engllsn  Grammar.   MaysvUIe,  Kentocky. 

1st  edition,  1830.* 
ROBINSON,  JOHN, 
Easy  Grammar  of  History.  Enlarged  by  Davis. 

Philadelphia,  4th  edltton.  1810. 
History  of  England.  Abridged  ih>m  Home. 

New  York,  1856.* 
ROCHE,  MARTIN, 
Book-keeping;  or,  the  Bdenoe  of  Commerce. 

Philadelphia,  1835.* 
RODGERS,  M.  M., 
Chemistry,  etc.,  applied  to  Agriooltore.   Roch- 
ester, 1848.* 
RODGERS,  J.  B.,  A  R.  E., 

Turner's  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
ROE,  A.  C, 

Oral  Lessons  in  Latin  and  English.  Newbnrg.* 
ROE,  RICHARD, 
Intro<luction  to  Book-keeping.  London,  1826.* 

BOEDIGER, , 

Hebrew  Grammar.   See  W.  GtMenku, 


ROEHRIO.  F.  L.  O., 
The  German  Student's  First  Bo<^    Bait.  1888. 
De  Turcamm  linguc  Indole  et  Natura.  Phila. 
18G0. 
BO£LK£R,B.. 
German  Iwwmg  fbr  Beginners.    Boston,  IMt. 

Cambridge,  2d  edition,  1854.* 
nark's  Exercises  for  writing  German*  Boston, 
1st  edlUon,  1850.* 
BOEMER,  J., 
Diotionnry  of  Eogiish  and  Vntidi  Idiom. 

New  York,  1853.* 
Elementary  French  Reader,   New  York,  1851«* 
Second  "  "         New  York,  1851.* 

Polyglot  Reader    (Mezsofimti's  Systeou)  la 

French.   New  York,  1850.* 
Polyglot  Reader  in  German.   Translated  by 

{^Iger.    New  York,  1850.* 
Polyglot  Reader    in  Italian,    nwulated  tar 

Botta.    New  York,  1850.* 
Polyglot  Reader  in  Spanish.    TMnslated  bj 

Cunacho.    New  York,  1850.* 
Keys  to  do.,  New  York.* 
ROGERS,  R.  E., 
Lehman's  Physiological  Chemistry.      TnaM^ 
by  Day.   2  vols.  Philadelphia,  185S.* 
ROGET,  PETER  MARK, 
Thesaums  of  English  Words  and  Phzaaei. 

Edited  by  Sears.    Boston,  1866.* 
Outlines  of  Physiology.    PhUa.,  1839, 1847.* 
BOHR,  PHILIP, 

First  Lessons  in  Music.    Philadelphia.* 
BOJAS,  PEDRO  JOSE, 
NncTo  Corso  etc.,  de  Idloma  Inglesa.   (Bobcrtp 
son's  System.)    New  York.^ 
BOLLIN,  M., 
^   Delia  Maniera  etc,  de  la  BeUe  Lettre.   Trans., 
byCanturini.    Venice,  1803. 

BOMBERG, , 

Instructipn  Book  for  the  YiolinoQllo.  K«  T.* 
B(X>ME.  T., 

English  Grammar.    1813.* 
BOOSE,  RICHARD, 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.   London,  1760.* 
BOOT,  ERASTUS, 
Introduction  to  Arithmetic    Konrieh,  1796* 
JSd  edition,  1802.) 
ROOT,  G.  F.. 
Academy  Vocalist   New  York,  1866.* 
Musical  Album ;  a  Vocal  Class-Book.   N.  T.* 
The  Silver  Lotc.    Chicago,  1802.* 
The  Flower  Queen.    New  York.* 
Sineer's  Manual.  See  Adami,  Boot  &  SiomUer. 
ROOT,  G.  F.,  &  L.  MASON, 

The  Young  Men's  Singing-Book.    New  York.* 
ROOT,M.T., 
Philosophical  Theory  and  Practioe   of  F«ii« 
manshlp,  in  twelre  Books.   New  Yoric* 
BOOT,  N.wTt., 
School  Amusements.   New  York,  (1857,)  1860. 
Infimtry  Tactics  for  Schools.   (The  Boy  Sol- 
dier.) New  Yoric,  1882. 
BOOT,  OREN, 

A  New  Treatise  of  Snxreyings.   N.Y.,ia03.* 
BOPES,  JOSEPH,  ^ 

Linear  Perspective   for  Schools.     Portland, 
1840.* 
BOSALES.  G., 

Caton  Cristiana  y  Catedsmo  etc    New  York.* 
BOSCOB,D.C., 
Compendious  System  of  Book-keeping.   Ha* 
_ger6town,  1818.* 
BOSI?H., 

Chemical  Tables.  Ber.  l^  Dexter.  Bost.l86a.* 
ROSE,  JOHN, 
The  United  SUtes  Arithmetic   Philadekihla, 

4th  edition,  1831. 
Key  to  do.   Philadelphia.* 
B08E,  W., 
SallQst:  Jngurthlne  War  and  Consniraoj  of 
Catilinc   Translated,  New  York.* 
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BOSEN,  FEEDEBIC, 
The  Algebra  of  Mohammed  Ben  Mnsa.   Lon- 
don. 1831.* 
BOSS,  D.  BARTON, 
Bhetorfcal  Manoal ;  or,  Fifth  Header.   Fhila., 

1867. 
The    Southern  Speaker;    or,  Sixth  Beader. 
Fhihulelphia,  1860. 
BOSS,  JAMES, 
Plain,   Short,  etc,  Latin  Grammar.    Phils., 
1803, 1811. 
Same,  ed.  by  N.  C.  Brooka.   Phila.,  1847.* 
Oarke's  Corderii  CoUoquIa.    Phila.,  1810. 
BOSS,  ROBERT, 
American  Grammar ;  or,  Introdnctlon  to  Eng- 
lish   and   Latin.     Hartford,  7th  edition 
1782. 
American  Latin  Grammar.     Providenoe,  Sth 

edition.  1780. 
See,  also,  Grammars  of  Burr  <f  Sigg, 
BOSS,  W.  P., 
Practical  System  of  Doable  Entry  Book-keep- 
ing.   Philadelphia.  1817.* 
The  Accountant.  Philadelphia,  1818.* 
BOTHWELL,  J., 

English  Grammar.  London,  1707.* 
BOUILLON,  D., 

French  Composition.    New  York,  18«.* 
BOUX,  A.  A., 
Zetetic    Method    for    English    Composition, 

Three  Series,  New  York.* 
Zetetic  Method  for  French.   New  York.* 
BO  WAN,  F.  M.. 

Moroeauz     CnolaiB    etc.,    (Modem    French 
^       Reader.)  Ed.byJewett.   New  York,  1817. 
BOWBOTHAM,  J., 
Practical  Grammar  of  French.   Ed.  by  Suranlt. 
Cambridge,  Ist  ed.  1831.    Boston,  2d  ed. 
1836.    3d  ed,  1830.   HaUowell,  3d  ed.  1811. 
Pocket  French  Dlo^ionary.    Phila.,  1861.* 
BOWSON,  SUSANNAH, 
Youth's  First  Step  in  Geography.  Boston,  1818. 
Abridgment  of  Unlrersal  Geography.   Boston, 

The    Spelling    Dictionary.     (Boaton,    18QS.) 
Portland,  2d  ed.,  1815. 
BOY,  W.  L., 
Hebrew  and  English  Critical  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary.    New  York,  1838.* 
BOYE,M.  H., 

Treatise  on  Pneumatics.    Philadelphia.* 
BUiElJS,  CHARLES, 
Yinllil  Opera.    (Delphln  ed.)    Dublin,  1700. 
N.  York,  Ist  ed.,  Ibll.   Phllo.,  0th  ed.,  1828. 
BUDD.J.C, 
Compendlnm  of  Geography.    Ellzabethtown, 
1816. 
BUDDIMAN,  THOMAS, 
Grammaticn  Latins  Institutiones.    (London, 

1770.)    Edinburgh.  12th  ed.,  1790. 
Budiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue.  (London,  14th 
ed.,  1772.  New  York,  1807.)    Trenton,  24th 
ed.,  1806.    Raleigh,  25th  ed.,  \W9.     Rich- 
mond, 26th  ed.,  1816.    Phila.,  27th  ed.,  1822. 
Same,  ed,  by  W.  Mann.    Phfladelphia,  20th 
edition,  1817.* 
Livli  Historiarum  Libri  qui  supersunt.    Vol. 
III.  Edinburgh,  1761. 

BUGER, , 

Arithmetic* 
BUSCHKNBERGER,  W.  S.  W  , 
Hirst  Book  of  Natural  History,  (Physiology 

and  Animal  Mechanism.)    Phila.,  UHl. 
Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  fVom 
Edwarda  &  Comt<i.  Phh,  47,  '50. 
"        "  Mammalogy,  fW>m  do.   Pliil.,*60. 
I  »*         "  Omith61ogy,fromdo.  P.,»46,'98. 

t  ««         ««  Herpetology  and    Ichthyology, 

<  ftomdo.    Philadelphia,  1866. 

g  «»        «*  Conoholqgy,  firom  do.    Phil., 'ST. 

«        «  Botany, from  do.    Phila,  1858. 
(«        ••   Geology,  from  do.   Phila.,  1810. 


BtrSCHENBERGER,  W.  S.  W.,  (oonHnued.) 
Lexicon  of  Terms  uncd  in  Natural  History. 

PhiladelphiR,  (1^60.)  1^57. 
Elements  or  Nntiiral  llfstory.    The  above  in 

two  vols.     Philoclelnhin,  i8&4,  1800. 
Somervillc's  Pliynical  Goography,  with  notes, 
&c.    Philadelphia,  1860. 
BUSH,  JAMES. 
Philofiophy  of  the  Human  Voice.     Philadel- 
phia, 1827,  1833.    ith  edition,  1855.* 
BUSKIN.  JOHN, 
Elements  of  Drawing.    New  York,  lfi57,  (»53.) 
"  "  PorspecUve.    New  York.* 

BUSSELL,  ANNA  U., 
Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader.     Edited 

by  W.  Russell.    Boston,  1845,  m,  '48,  '53. 
Introduction  to  do.    See  Jiussell,  W.*  <f  A.  C 
BUSSELL,  B.  A.    See  Sanders  d'  jBumOL 
BUSSELL,  FRANCIS  T., 
The  Practical  Reader.    Boston,  1855. 
The  Juvenile  Speaker.    New  York,  1817, 1800. 
BUSSELL,  JOHN, 
History  of  the  United  States.  Pliil ,  ^37,  '41,  *64. 
"       "  England.    Philadelphia,  1861. 
»«      «•  France.    Phila.,  n.  d.   New  ed.,  »51. 
"       "  Greece  and  Rome.    Phila.,  1851. 
««       I*  Europe.    Keene.* 
The  United  States  Speaker.    Philadelphia.* 
BUSSELL,  J., 

English  Grammar.    10th  ed.    London,  1842.* 
BUSSELL,  J.  S., 

The  Rational  Arithmetic.    Lowell,  1810.* 
BUSSELL,  WILLIAM, 
The  Primer;  or,  First  Steps  in  Spelling  and 
Reading.    Boston,  1810.    Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.** 
Spelling-Book;  or,  Second  Course  of  Lessons. 

Boston,  1845.    n.  d.    1852.** 
New  Spelling.Book.    Boston,  1856. 
Introduction  to  the  Primary  Reader.   Boston, 

1847.   n.d.** 
The  Primary  Beader.   Boston,  2d  edition,  1813, 

1847.    Improved  edition,  n.  d.** 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  (1816.)    n.d.** 
Lessons  at  Home  in  Beading  and  Spelling. 

Boston.* 
Harper's  New  York  (Haas-Book.    N.  Y.,  1817. 
Young  Ladles'  Elocutionary  Beader.    See  A. 

IT,  BuMeU. 
Lessons  in  Enunciation.    Boston,  1830,  (1811.) 
Exercises  on  Words.    Boston,  1850. 
Elements  of  Musical  Articulation.    Illuatrated 

by  Mason.    Boston,  1815. 
Orthophony :   Culture  of  the  Voice,  on  Mnr- 
dock's  System.    Boston,  (1816, 1817.)    12th 
edition,  1859.    20th  edition,  1862. 
Budiments  of  Gesture.    Boston,  1830.* 
Exercises  in  Elocution.    Boston,  1811.* 
The  American  Elocutionist.    Boston.* 
The  University  Speaker.    Boston,  1852.* 
Pulpit  Elo(mence.    Boston,  2d  edition.* 
Manual  of  Instruction  In  Beading.    Andover, 

1862. 
Gcammar  of  Composition.   New  Haven,  1823. 
Adam's    Latin  Grammar.     Abridged.     New 

Haven,  1824.    2d  ediUon,  1825. 
The  New  York  Speaker.    See  Edgarton  4"  Su9- 

BUSSELL,  W.,  h  J.  QOLDSBURY, 
Introduction  to  the  American  Common  School 

Beader.    Boston,  (1M5,  1816,)  1856.** 
American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker. 
Boston,  (1844 )   aoth  thousand,  n.  d.   00th 
thousand,  n.  d.** 
.  BUSSELL,  W.,  A  ANNA  n» 

Introduction  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Eloentionanr 
Reader.    Boston,  1816.    New  edition,  1851. 
BUSSELL,  W.E., 
Murray's  English  Grammar.    Abridged.   Bee 
Z.  Mwrraiu. 
BUTEB,  MARTIN, 
Condse   Hebrew  Grammar,  without  polnta, 
(Eagy  Entrance,  ftc)    Oinainnatl,  l&l.* 
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&YAX,  JAMES, 
£lementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetlo.  N.  T.*  '27. 

«•  "         **    Algebra.    Phil.,  »68.* 

Bonnroastle's  Introdaotlon  to  Algebra.    Kew 

York,  2d  edition,  1822. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  ltQ2,  (1820.) 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Alenauration.     New 

York,  1831.* 
Bonnycastlc*!!  Introduction  to  Mensuration  and 

Practical  Geometry.    Philadelphia,  1817.* 
New  American  Grammar  of  Astronomy.   New 

York,  lt^l5.    (Philadelphia.**) 
Playfair's  Elements  of  Euclid.    Philadelphia, 
new  edition,  185S.* 
BYFF,  PETER, 

Questionea  GeometrlosB.    Fnnkfort,  1021.* 
RYLAND,JOllN, 

An  English  Grammar.    Northampton,  1767.* 
BYLAND,  ROBINSON, 
Soipture  Catechism  for  Colored  People.  Blob- 
mond,  1848.* 


S.  ~      ) 

SABINB,  H., 

En^liBh  Grammar.   London,  17Q2.* 
SACU TLEBEN,  A., 
JEschylus.    Septcm  contra  Thebas.     Botton, 

1853.* 
8ACROBOS00, 

Algorismus.    venloe,  1523.* 
6T.J011N,8AMUEL, 
Elements  of  Geology.    Hudson,  Ohio,  1861. 

( Now  York,  1861.    6th  ed.,  Ife55.) 
ST.  PIERRE, 

See  Lemardin, 
SALES,  F., 
The  Turning  Englisli  Idioms  into  French.   Bof- 

ton,  im* 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1843.* 
Budiments  of  the  Spanish  Language.    Beaton, 

1820.* 
Josse's  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language. 

Revised.     Boston,  2d  oditlon,  list!&,    lith 

edition,  1840.* 
Nenman  &  Baretti's  Dictionary  of  Spanish  and 

English.    2  TOls.    Boston,  18E20.* 
Don  Qufjote  do  la  Mancha.    2  rola.    Boston, 

1837.    3d  edition,  1818.* 
Art  of  Translating  ItalUn  at  Sight.    Boston.* 
Porqnet*s  U  Tessorctto  dello  Soolare  Itaiiano. 

Boston,  1850.* 
SALISBURY,  A.  G.,  9t  A.  E.  SLOANE, 
Reports  for  Schools.    Syraoase,  1845.** 
SALKELD,  JOSEPH, 
Fhrst  Book  in  Spanish.    N.  York,  ('52,  'M,)  '50. 
Chissical  Antiquities ;  or,  a  Compend,  ftc  New 

York,  (1852,)  1650. 
SALLUSTIUS  CaiSPDS,  C, 
Opera  Omnia  gu»  extant.  (Delph.  edition.)  By 

Crispin.    PhiladelphU,  1804.    2d  ed.,  1814. 
BeUi  CotUln.  et  Jugurth.  Histori».    Edited  by 

Wilson.    NewYork,1806.  2d  edition,  1817. 
Do  Bello  Catilln.  et  Jugurth.      Edited    by 

SehmitxdsZnmpt.  PhSadelpUa,  1818,  I860, 

1850.    (New  York.) 
Do  Catilin.  Co^l.  Bolloqne  Jugurth.    HistorlM. 

Edited  by  Anthon.    Boston,  (UUO.)    4th 

edition,  1831. 
Jognrthhie  War  and  Consplraey  of  Catiline. 

Edited  by  Anthon.  New  York,  6th  ediUon, 

1830,(1852.)    lOth  ediUon.  1800. 
Consplraoy  of  Catiline,  &c   Edited  by  Bullion. 

New  York.* 
Jugurtha  and  Catiline.  With  notes  by  Butler 

JtSturgus.    New  York,  1850.* 
History  of  War  against  Jugurtha.    Edited  by 

Andrews.    Boston,  1816.    New  Haven.* 
Opera.  With  interlinear  translation.  ByUaiA- 

ilton.    Revised  by  Clark.    Phila.,  1867.* 
Opera.    With  English    notes    by  Clevelaiid. 

New  York.    PhiUdelphla.* 
Jurgurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Oitillna. 

Translated  by  Rose.    New  York.* 
BaUust,  &c.  Literally  translated,  by  Watson. 

New  York,  1855.* 
SALMON,  THOMAS, 
Modem  Gazetteer.    London.    No  title-page. 

r  About  1756.]    8th  ediUon,  1760. 
Modern  Universal  Gaxetteer.     London,  (10th 

edition,  1782,)  1700. 
New  Geographical  and  Historical  Grammar. 

Edited  by  Robertson.    London,  12th  ed.. 

1772. 
Geographical   and   Astronomical    Grammar. 

London,  13th  edition,  1786. 
SALZMAN,  C.  8., 
Elements  of  Morality,  for  Young  Penona.  Boi> 

ton,  1850.* 
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SAMPSON  — — — 
Beaaties  of  the  Bflde  j  for  ScbooU.  Hartford.* 

SAMPSON, , 

Survcyliyr.* 
SANBORN,  DTEB  H., 
Normal  ISiuiish  Grammar.   Conoord,  18M.* 
Analytical  Grammar  of  the  English  Langnage. 

Concord,  1836.    Boston,  IsaST 
School  Mottoes.    Concord,  1868. 
Geographical  Manual.    Concord,  1865,  '60, 
SAND£I'X)RD,  RALPH, 

N««roe  Treatise,    ad  ed..  1730.* 
SANDERS,  CHARLES  W., 
Primary  Hand  Cards.    New  York.* 
"       School  Charts.    New  York.* 
«*       School  Primer.  New  York,  n.d.   (Al- 
abama Reader,  Part  L    1844,1862.) 
Primary  Spellhig-Book.    New  York.* 
Spelling-Book.    Andover,  1830.     (New  York, 

1830.    Rochester,  1862.)** 
New  Speller,  Deflner,  and  Analyser.     New 

York,  enlarged  edition.  1867,  U«8. 

Analysis  of  English  Words.    New  York,  189D. 

Primary  Reader.  Nos.  L-IIL  New  York, '01.* 

School  Reader.  First  Book.  N.Y.,n.d.  New 

series,  1863.    Chic,  n.  d.** 

**  •«         Second  Book.    N.  York,n.d. 

New  series,  1863.** 
•«  ••         Third  Book.    N.  York,  1810. 

New  series,  1853, 1800. 
<«  <'         FoorthBook.    N.York. n.d. 

(0th  ed.,  1813.)  12th  edition, 
1845.   New  series, '68, 'OO. 
Rhetorical,  or  Union  Fifth  Reader.    NVY.,  '03. 
The  High  School  Reader.    New  York,  1858. 
The  Young  Ladies'  Reader.    New  York,  1868. 
The  School  Speaker.   New  York,  n.  d. 
German  and  English  Pictorial  PrUner.   New 

York,  I860.* 
See  Bradlmryd  8tmder$, 
SANDERS,  C.  W..  fc  JOSHUA  C, 
The  Pictorial  Primer.    N.  York. (40 '63.)  n.d. 
The  School  Reader.    Fifth  Book.   New  York, 

revised  edition,  n.  d.** 
The  Young  Grammarian.    Rochester,  1847. 
SANDERS,  C.  W.,  h  £.  W.  MERRILL, 

Elocutionary  (>hart.   New  York.* 
SANDEliS,  Cf.  W.,  k,  ME:^, 
Speller  and  First  German  Reader.    New  York, 

2d  edition,  1801.* 
Second  Reader.    New  York,  1801.* 
Second  Gennan  Reader.    New  York,  1801.* 
Phonetic  Speller  and  Third  Reader.    N.  York, 
1801.* 
SANDERS,  C.  W..  A  B.  A.  RUSSELL. 
The  Young  Yocslist.    Rochester,  n.  d. 
Robin  Red- Breast:  or.  Juvenile   Song-Book. 
New  York,  1860. 
SANDERS,  G.  J.  HUBERT, 
French  Student's  First  Book.    Phihulelphla.* 
Practical  Course  oi  French  Grammar.   Phila- 
delphia, 3d  edition,  1848. 
SANDEftS,  JOSHUA  C, 

Analytical  Deflner  and  Higher  Siieller.    N.  Y.* 
SANDERSON,  NICHOLAS, 

Elements  of  Algebra.   Cambridge,  1740.* 
SANDYS,  GEORGE, 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses.* 
SANGSTER,  J.  HERBERT, 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  in  Dedmal  Cnrren^. 

Montreal,  2d  edition,  1801. 
NaUonal  Arithmetic.    Montreal,  2d  ed.,  1801. 
Algebraic  Formulas,  &o.    With  ezanmles.  To- 
ronto, 186-'). 
SARGENT,  KPES. 
Standard  Charts  for  Primary  Schools.  Boston.* 
The  Standard  School  Primer.    Boston,1857.* 
The  Smallor,  or  Primary  Speller.  Bost.;  Phil.* 
The  Standard  Speller.    Boston,  I860.* 
Tlie  Primary  Standard  Reader.    Philadelphia.* 
The  Standard  Iflrst  Reader.   Boiton,  ISM.* 


SARGENT.  EPES,  {c(mtimt«d,)  j 

The  Standard  Second  Reader.    Boston,  1865. 
"  «<        Third  Reader.    Boston,  1866. 

<*  **        Fourth  Reader.    Boston,  1866. 

*'    Fifth,  or  First  Class  Standard  Reader.  Bos- 
ton, 1854. 
Selections  in  Poetry.    Plitladelphla,  1853.* 
The  Intermediate  Standard  Speaker.    Phila.* 
The  Primary  Standard  Speaker.  Philadelphia.* 
The  Standard  Speaker.   PhU.,'52.  Ilthed.,'fi9.* 
Original  Dialogues.    Boston,  1861.* 
SARGENT,  M.  B., 
Entick'S  Tyronis  Thesaurus..  Crakelt's  edition 
revised.    Baltimore,  1820.* 

SARGENT, ■, 

Book-keeping,    with  Blanks.    Boston.* 
SARJEANT,  THOMAS, 

The  Federal  Arithmetician.   Philadelphia,  1708. 
6ARMIENTO,  DOMINGO  F., 

Metodo  de  Lectura  Gradual.     Santiago,  I860.** 
6ARONI,  H.  S., 

Musical  Grammar.    New  York.* 
SAUNDERS,  C, 
New  Latin  Paradigms.    Philadelphia.* 

SAUNDERS, , 

Complete  Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin.   N. 
York.* 

BAUNDERSON. , 

Aleebm,  1803.^ 
SAURIN,  JOSEPH, 
Algebra.    Boston,  1821.* 
Trigonometry.    Boston,  1821.* 
SAWYER,  L^CESTER, 
A  Critical  Exposition  of  Mental  Fhilosophy. 

New  Haven,  1830. 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    N.  Y.,  1862.* 
Catechism  of  Christian  Morals.    Boston.* 
SAWYER,  L.  A., 

Mental  Philosophy,  for  CoUeges,  &o.  Boe.,  '54.* 
SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE, 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy.    Translated  by 
Prinsep.    Edited  by  Biddle.     Boston,  2d 
edition,  1824.    PhUadelphia,  3d  edition,  '27, 
(1832, 1830, 1853.) 
SAY,  THOMAS. 
Entomology  of  North  America.    Edited  by  Le 

Conto.    New  York,  1800.* 
Conchology  of  the  United  States.   Edited  by 
Binney.    New  York,  1800.* 
8AYMORE,  SARAH  E., 
Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar.    Borda- 
nave's  revised  edition.    New  York,  1860. 
SCAPULA,  JOHANNES, 
Lexicon  Oneco-Latinum.  No  title-page.  Fr^ 
ftce  dated,  Basle,  1670. 

8CHADE, , 

German  and  English  Grammar.  Philadelphia.* 
SCHAEFER,  G.  H., 

Lwmberti  Bos  Ellipses  Gnecs.    Glasgow,  1813. 
8CHAIBLE,  CHARLES, 
Exercises  in  the  Art  of  Thinking.    London,  '00. 

SCHAUS, . 

Drawing  Studies  for  Schools,  kc   New  York, 
I860.* 
SCHELL,  H.  S., 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.     Phila- 
delphia, 1866.* 

SCHELL, , 

Elementory  Drawing,  &o.    See  Cot  <f  ScheU. 
8CHEM,  A.  J., 
Latin  and  English  Lexicon.    See  C  F.  Itiffer- 
stev, 
SCHEUBEL,  JOHN, 
Euclidis  Megarensis  Algebra  Regula    Baale, 
1560.* 
SCHILLER.  FREDERIC. 
Wilhelm  Teli,  with  interlinear  translation.    Br 
Braunfels  «b  White.    London,  2d  ed.,  1850. 
BCHIPPER,  B.  J., 
(Serman  Dictionary.    See  AfUhlenberg  4"  SchU^' 
per. 
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SCHIPPER, , 

A  Latin  Grammar.    FhUadelphia.* 
8CHLEGEL,  F.. 
Lectures  on  IiistoiT  of  Andent  and  Hodeni 
Literature,   with    questionB.     By    FtosU 
Philadelphia,  1663.* 

8CHMANK, , 

German  SpeUlhg-Book.    Philadelphia,* 
SCHMIDT.  H.  L., 

Course  of  Ancient  Geography.    Kew  York.* 
6CHMIEDEK,  R., 
Bryan'8  Eu^li^h   Grammar  for  Germani,  re- 
vised.   Siew  York.* 


Language*   Fhiladd* 


^;JCHMITZ,  LEONHAK0, 
■^  Grammar  of  the  Italian 


phia,  1861.* 


Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.   ( Advanced 

Lat.  Gram.)    Edited  by  2$chmlta  9t  ZumpC 

Philadelphia,  1851,  <18M.) 
Elementary  Latin   Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Edited  by  Sclimltz  &  Zumpt.  Phlla.,'62,»55. 
Latin  Grammars.    See  C.  G.  Zumpi, 
History  of  Rome.    New  York.*     • 

"        "   Greece.    New  York.* 
Manual  of  Ancient  History.    Philad^hia,  '00. 

"  "       Geojrraphy.    Phila.,  1557. 

6CHMITZ,  L.,  &  C.  G.  ZUMPT, 
Latin  Grammars.    See  L.  SchmiU. 
Advanced  Latin  Exercises.    Phila.,  18M,  1850. 
Kaltschmidt'a  School  Dictionary  of  the  Latin 

Langua^re.    Pldladelphia,  lfe51,  J8G0. 
Kepotis  Liber  de  Exoellentibas  Ducibus.  &o. 

Philadelphia,  1853. 
Casaris  Coramentarii  de  Belle  Gallioo.    PhUs., 

1847, 18fl0.    (New  York.) 
Ovidii  Carmina  Selocta.    Phila.,  1861. 1857. 
CurtU  de  Gestis  Alexandri  Magni.    Phila.,  *50. 
BaUustli  CatUina  et  Jumirtha.  Phila.,  '48,  '50,  %«» 
Virgilii  Carmina.    Phnadelphia,  1818, 1800. 
Horatii  Poemata  Excerpta.  Philadelphia,  1856. 
Llvii  IJistoriarum  Libri  I.,  II.,  XXlTXJLlL 

PhUadelphia,  1851, 1860. 
Cioeronis  Orationes  Selectse  XII.  Philadelphia, 

1850,  1851,  1859. 
CHMUCKEIt,  S.  S., 
PsydiologT ;  or.  Elements  of  Mental  Phlloso- 

phv.    New  York,  1844.    ad  edition,  1W7.* 
Storr  A  Flatt's  Elements  of  Theology.    Trans- 
lated.   2  vols.    Boston,  1820.    Andover.* 
Elements  of  Popular  Theology.    Andover,  'M. 

Philadelphia,  ms* 
SCHNECK,  B.  S., 

Musical  I'rimer.    See  SmUh  if  SduMok, 
BCHNEIDKK,  F., 
Practical  Organ  School.    Boston;  New  York.* 
Theory  of  Harmony.    Translated  by  White. 

Boston ;  New  York.* 
CHOSDLER.  FUIEDRICH, 
Book  of  Nature.      Translated  by  Medlock. 

Philadelphia,  1851,  1H50. 
8CHOLFIELD,  NATHAN, 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.    Norwicfa.* 

"         "  Solid  •'  Norwich.* 

Spherical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    Nor- 
wich.* 
Higher  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  N.  York, 

1845.    (Norwicti.) 
Higher  Geometry  and  Mensuration.    N.  York, 

1845.    (Norwich.) 
SCHOOLER,  H., 
ElemenU  ofDesorlptlve  Geometry.  Richmond, 

1854.* 
6CHREVELIUS,  C, 
Lexicon  Manuale  Grsco-Latinum,  fcc.    Edited 

by  Hill.    London,  \nh  edition,  1717. 
Same.    Edited  by  Hill  and  others.    London, 

10th  edition,  1790.    New  York,  2d  edition, 

1814,  ( 1818,  1H25.) 
Greek  Lexicon,  Translated  into  English.    Lon- 
don, 1820. 
Greek  Lexicon.      Translated  by  Pickering  ft 

Oliver.  Boston,  (1820.)  2d  ed., '29/47,  ("53.) 
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SCHR(ETER,  GEORGE, 
Key  to  Inacpendent  Serfea  < 
New  York,  180O. 
SCHUBERT,  G.  H., 
Mirror  of  Nature.    Translated  by 
Phfladelphla,  1949. 
8CHULTZ,  J.  B.. 
Key  to  Nosbden's  Exercises,  (with  do.)   Lo> 
don,  2d  edition,  1825. 
SCHULTZ,  O., 

Tirocinium.    Fh^t  Lessons  In  Latin.    K.Y.* 
SCHUSTER,  SIGISMOND, 
Drawing-Book.  (Drawing-Cards.   Farts  I.  ud 

II.)    New  York.* 
Practical  Drawing  Book.   (Praetical  Drawing 

Cards.)  New  York,  1864. 
Systematic  and  Progressive  Drawing  SohooL 

InSixNos.    New  York.  1854.* 
Heads  and  Shading.    New  York,  I860.* 
Album  of  Drawing.    New  York.* 
SCHUYLER,  A., 

Higher  Arithmetic* 
SCHWEGLER,  ALBERT, 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome.   I^andaAed 
bySeelye.    New  York,  1850.* 
SCOFIELD, 

Prismatic  Color  Blocks.   K.Y.,1863.* 
SCOTT,  DAVID  B.,  ^ 

Manual  of  History  of  the  United  States.    K.  T. 
(1862.)  1800. 
SCOTT.  JOSEPH, 
United  States  Gazetteer.    Philadelphia,  1705.* 
Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  Unitod  States. 
Philadelphia,  1805.* 
SCOTT  BL 

Greek  Lexicon.    Ste  Udddl  ^  Seott. 
SCOTT,  WILLIAM, 
New  Spelling  and  Pronouncing    Diotloiiary. 

Cork.  1810. 
Lessons  In  Elocution.    New  Yoik,  (1700,)  1802, 
1810.    Boston,  3d  edition,  1811,  >23.    Hart- 
Ibrd,  5th  cd.,  1812.    Concord,  1817,  *20,  >31. 
Montpelier,  '18.   Leicester,  *J0.  (Worcester, 
1800.    Plymouth,  1825.** 
Same,  enlarged  by  Johnson.    Phila.* 
SCnUBNER.  CHARLES, 
The  Slate  Map-Drawing  Guards.    N.  York,  n.  d. 
See  Paysan,  Dunion  &  Scribnar, 
SCRIBNER,  J.  M., 

The  Ready  Reckoner.    Rochester.* 
6CRUT0N,  JAMES, 

Practical  Counting  House.    Glasgow,  1777.* 
SEARLE,  THOMAS, 

Grammar  in  Terse.    London,  1822.* 
SEARS.  BARNAS, 
Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words.   Botfeon, 

1855. 
The  Ciceronian :  or,  Prussian  Method  of  Teadi- 
ing  Latin.    Boston,  1844.* 
SEARS,  EDWARD,  ft  FELTON, 
Classical  Studies.    Boston,  1843. 
SEARS,  JAMES  H., 
Standard  Spelling  Book ;  or,  Scholar's  Guide. 
New  Haven,  (ittiss.)    Revised  ed.  1820, 1828.** 
SEDGER,  JOHN, 

Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1777.* 
SEDGWICK,  C.  M., 
Facts  and  Fancies  for  School-day  Besdlng. 

New  York,  1854.* 
Morals  of  Manners.    New  York,  1840, 1857. 
8EELYE,  J.  H., 

History  of  Philosophy.    See  A,  Sdiwegler, 
SEIXA^  JAMES, 

Manual  of  Hebrew  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
SENECA,  L.  A., 

Hercules  Furens.  Ed.  by  Bedk.    Boston,  1850.* 
SEOANE,  MATEO, 

Spanish  Dictionary.    See  yeuman  d  BmtttL 
SEUON,  T., 
Mosaiqne  Frangais,  on  Cholx  de  SuJets.  Phila. 

(1850,)  1852. 
HlstoiredeEtatsUnis.  See  Barbaroux  if  Seron^ 
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SETOX,  JOHN, 

DUlectica.    1572.* 
8ETON,  S.  W., 

:  Comparative  and  AnalTtical  Header.    N.  York, 

Manual  of  the  New  York  Frlnuury  Sohool  Sys- 
tem.   New  York,  1830. 
8EVEKANCE,  M., 
s»peillng-Dook.* 

American  Manual;  or,  New  England  Header. 
New  York.* 
8EWELL,  E.  M., 
Ctilld's  Flrtit  History  of  Rome.   New  York, 

(1S4U0  1857. 
Child's  First  History  of  Greece^    N.  Y.  1853.* 
SEWELL,  STEPHEtr, 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Boston,  17G3.* 
8E>yELL,  W., 
Cla^ical   Speaker.    Enlarged  by  Reed.    New 
York,  lb30.* 
8GANZIN,  M.  J., 
Elementary  Coarae  of  Ciyll  Engineering.    Boa- 
ton.  2d  edM  1828.    8d  edition,  1837.* 
8HATTUCK,  W.  B., 
Columbian  Drawing-Book.   No.  I.   Clnelmtttl, 

2d  edition,  1819. 
Colombian  Drawing-Book,  No.  11.    Clnn.* 
Columbian  Drawing-Cards.    Xliree  Nos.    Cin- 
cinnati.* 
8HAW,  JOHN, 

Iniinal  of  Anatomy.   New  York,  1825.* 
SHA^W^,  OLIVER  A., 
Arithmetio  Philosophically  Tangfat.    Deserlp- 
tion  of  the  Visible  Numerator.   Boston, 

SHAW,  THOMAS  B., 
Outlines  of  English   Literatnre.    Edited  by 
Tnekerman.    Philadelphia,  ad  ed.,  1851.* 

8HAY, , 

Book-keeping.* 
SHEA,  1.  G., 
First  Book  of  History.   New  York.  1854.* 
Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.  New 

York,  1865.* 
School  History  of  the  United  States.    N.  Y.* 
General  History  of  Europe.    New  York.* 
Elements  of  History  Combined  with  Geography 
and  Chronology.    New  York.* 
8HEA,  JOHN  H., 

Book-keeping  Simplified.    Baltimore,  18».* 
8UEDD,  W.  G.  T., 

Eloqaenoe  a  Virtue.   See  F,  Thermdn, 
SHEDOLN,  C, 
Abridgment  of  Logogmphio,  fto.  French  Spell- 
er.   Boston,  1819.* 
SHELDON.  E.  A., 

Manual  of  Object  Lessona .   New  York,  1802.* 
BHEPAKD,  C.  U., 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy.    New  Hayen,  1832. 
3d  edition,  1857. 
SHEPARD.  JOHN, 
Science  of  Double  Entry  Book-keeping  Simpli- 
fied.   Lansingburjr,  1840.* 
SHEPARD,  WILLIAM  A., 
Science  of  Arithmetic    Part  I. 
Boston,  1819.** 
BHEPPARD,  FURMAN, 

Constitutional  Text-Book.    Philadelphia,  1856. 
SHERIDAN,  THOMAS, 
Elements  of  English;  or,  Art  of  Reading. 

Dublin,  1789. 
Rhetorical  Grammar  of  the  English  X«angaage. 

Edited  by  Andrews,   ^hihi.,  3d  ed.,  1789. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Elocution.  Troy,  sad  ed., 

1803. 
Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
London,  (1780).  ad  ed.,  1789.  PhiladelpSa, 
(1796.) 
SHERIFF.  DANIEL, 
Double  Entoy  Book-keeping,  SlmiOlfled*   Lon> 


(PrinuAiith.) 


SHERMAN,  HENRY, 
Governmental  Hfiitory  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  1843. 
SHERMAN,  JOHN, 
Philosophy  of  Langusge  Illustrated.    A  New 
System  of  Grammar.    Trenton  Falls,  1826. 
SHERWIN,  THOMAS, 
Elementary  Treatise    on  Algebra.     Boston; 

1812.    2d  caition,  18H. 
Common  School  Algebra.    Boston,  1846,  (1S61.) 
Keys  to  do.    Boston,  1852.* 
MAthematlcal  Tables.    iAee  MOea  &  Shenofn,' 
SHEB WOOD,  GEORGE, 
Speller  and  Pronouncer.    New  York,  1802. 
Writing  Speller.    New  York,  1802. 
SHERWOOD,  L.  H., 
Song  and  Hymn-Book.    See  BHUan  4'  Skms 
vfood. 
SHERWOOD,  WILLIAM, 
Self-Culture  in  Reading,  Speaking  and  Conrw- 

sation.    New  York,  1850.* 
System  of  Elocution.    New  York.* 
SHEYS,  B., 

The  American  Book-keeper.    New  York,  1818.* 

SHIRES,  JOHN, 

Improved  Method  of  Book-keeping.   London* 

1799.* 

SHURTLEFF,  J.  B.,  [, 

Governmental  Instructor.    New  York,  1816, 

i Revised  edition,  1800.) 
FRNEY,  LYDIA  H., 
The  Pictorial  Reader.    New  York,  1844.* 
The  Illuminated  American  Primer.  Glaremont, 

1844.  (New  York.)  » 

The  Girl's  Reading-Book.    New  York,  9th  ed., 

1839.  12th  edition,  l»ll. 
The  Boy's  Reading-Book,  for  Sohoola.    New 

York,  1830. 
Evening  Readings  in  History.     Springfield, 

SILICEUS,  JOHN  MARTIN, 

Arlthmetlca,  ftc.    Paris,  1526.* 
BILJB8TR0M,  P.  A., 
Aihandllngar  1  Fyslska  och  FUoeoflaka  Amnen. 
No.  I.  Stockholm,  1854. 
8ILL,  J.  M.  B., 
Synthesis  of  the  English  Sentence.    (Elemen- 
tary Grammar,)New  York,  1859. 
Parsing  Book,  to  accompany  do.   New  York.* 
8ILLIMAN,  BENJAMli^ 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    2  yols.  New  Hayen, 
1830. 
SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN,  JR., 
First  Principles  of  Physics  •,  or,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy.   Philadelphia.  1869. 
First  Principles  of  Chemistry.    Philadelphia. 
(1847. 185b,  1863.)  43th  edition,  1800. 
8IMMEON,JOHN, 

ASpeUing-Book.    PhUadelphia.* 
SIIQIS.  FI&SDERIC  W., 
Trcattse  on  Levelling.    Rev.  by  Alexander. 

Baltimore,  1837.    (New  York.) 
Tftatise  on  Mathematical  Instruments.    Rey« 
^^  Alexander.  Bait,  2d  ed.  1844,  (N.  Y.) 
SIMMS,  W.  G., 
Geography  of  South  Carolina.   New  Hayen } 

Charleston,  1813.* 
History  of  South  Carolina.  New  Haven,  1840.* 
(>uestions  to  do..  New  Haven.* 
BIMONNB,T.. 
Manual  of  French  Verbs.    New  York,  1854.* 
Treatise  on  Frenoh  Verbs.    New  York.*  ' 
OUendorlPs   Frenoh  Grammar  for  Spaniardf« 

(Metodo,  etc.)  New  York.* 
Key  to  do.,  New  York.* 
OliendorflPs  Spanish  Grammar.   See  Vdatquea 

BIMONSON,  I 

Circular  Zoological  Chart.   New  York,  1863.*  : 

SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  ^ 
Treatise  of  Algebra.   London,  4th  ed.,  1776. 
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8IHPS0K,  THOKAS,  (conJiniMi) 
m  Trifironomefery.  Plane  and  Spherical.    Fmia., 
W      1847.* 
^  Barreying.* 
8IMSON,  ROBERT, 
•:  Elements  of  Euclid.    Phila.,  1821. 
£J     "        "    Conic   Sections.    Glasffow,    new 
A        edition,  IQOi,  Philadelphia,  1800. 

8IRET, t 

^  Elements  de  la  Lanrae  Anglnise.    1800.* 
Epitome  Historiee  Gnecie.    New  Hayen,    1st 
'     ed.,  18^,  (1824)  1828,  (Boston,  Philadelphia, 
1828.) 

8I8XONDI, , 

«  Battles  of  Cressyand  Poictiera.  with  Interlin- 

^'      ear  translation.    London,  3a  ed.,  ItiM. 

SKINNER,  F.  G., 

.Elements  of  Ajrricultnre.    See  Bentz  &  De 

*        RevUU. 

8KINNER,  O.  A., 

.  Questions    for  Sabbath-School  Claaaes.     See 

^         C.  Uudton, 

8L0ANE.  A.  L., 

Report  for  Scliools.    See  ScMsbunf  d  Sloane. 
8LOCOHB,  WILLIAM, 

American  Calculator.    Philadelphia,  1831. 
SMALLEY,  DANIEL  S., 
The   American   Phonetic   Dictionary,     dn., 
1855.* 
SMART,  B.  H., 
Accidence  of  English  Grammar.  London,  18il. 
Grammar  on  its  True  Baals;  Accidence  and 
f-'     Prindplea  of  English  Grammar.    2  vols. 

London,  1847. 
Fnetlcal  Grammar  and  English  Prommoiation. 
London,  1810.* 
SMART,  CHRISTOPHER. 
TianaiaUon  of  Cicero.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
"  "  Horace,  Philadelphia,  1863.* 

Same,  ed.  by  Buckley.   New  York,  1859.* 
Translation  ot  Piuedms.    NewYorlL.* 
SMART,  JOHN  G., 
Ciceronls  Oratlones  qnedam  select*.  (Delphin 
ed.)  Philadelphia,  1820, 1834.* 
8MEAT0N.  WILLIAM, 
Etymological  Manual  of  the  Engtish  Language. 

New  Haven,  1813. 
Etymological  Manual  of  the  English  and  i^enoh 
Languages.    New  Haven,  lB48.** 
SMELLIE,  WILLIAM, 
Philosopny  of  Natural  History.    Ed.  by  Ware. 
Boston  (1&$4.)    26th  ed.,   1846,  1847,  1861, 
1800. 
8METHAM,  THOMAS, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1774.* 
SMKTIUS,  HENRICU8, 

Prosodla.    Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1601. 
SMILEY,  THOMAS  T., 
United  States  Speaker.    Phila.* 
Easy  Introduction  to  Geography.     Philadel- 
phia, (1824,)  4th  edition,  1826,  (6th  ediUon, 

AUasto'do.    Philadelphia.* 

Improved  AUas.    Philadelphia,  1827.* 

Sacred  Geography.    Philadelphia,  1824.* 

Eucyolopsdia  of  Geography.    Hartford,  1839. 

Table-Book.    Philadelphia* 

Arithmetical  Rules  and  Tables.    Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
New  Federal  Calculator ;  or,  Scholars'  Assist- 
ant.   PhUa.,  1826, 1M3,  I860.** 
Complete  Key  to  do.    Phik,  1826, 1836.** 
SMITH  8b  FARND3I, 

JuvenUe  Atlas.    New  York,  1813.* 
SMITH,  ASA, 
Primero  Libro  de  Geografla.    New  York.* 
Primary  Astronomy.    New  York,  1864.* 
ninstrated  Astronomy.    N.  Y.,  4th  ed.,  1840, 

(1864,  Boston,  1861.) 
Aatronomla  lllnstrada.   Same,  in  Spanish.   N. 
Y.,  1864.* 


SMITH,  ANN, 

Drawing- Book  of  Flowers.    Baltimore.* 
SMITH,  AUGUSTUS  W., 
Elementry  Treatise  on  Mechanioi.    New  York, 
(1849.)  Ib58. 
SMITH,  CHARLES, 

Universal  Geography  made  Easy.    N.  Y.,  UVSw 
SMITH,  D.  B., 

Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
SMITH,  E.  A., 
Blair's  Elements  of  Nataral  and  Experimental 
PhUosophy.    New  York,  1834.* 
SMTTH,  E.  PEgTRlNE, 

Manual  of  PoUtlcal  Economy.    N.  Y.,  1863.* 
SMITH,  EU, 

An  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1612.* 
SMITH,  FRANCIIiH., 
Introduction  to  Smith  and  Duke's  Arithmetic 

Philadeh>hla,  1847.* 
Key  to  the  Same.    Philadelphia.* 
Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Blot's    Elementary    Treatise    on    Analjrtieal 
Geometry.     Phlla.,  rev.  ed.,  1846,  (1&97, 
New  York.) 
SMITH,  F.  H.,  &  R.  T.  W.  DUKE, 
The  American  SUtistlcal  Arithmetic    Phlla., 
1845. 
SMITH,  HENRY, 

Anatomical  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  1840.* 
S3nTH,  H.,  9t  B.  S.  SCUNECK, 
The  Musical  Primer  and  Juvenile  Inatniolor. 
Chambersburg,  1846. 
SMITH,  HENRY, 
Grusius's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  Homer. 
Hartford.  18«.* 
SMITH,  HENRY  B.. 
History  of  the  Chnrdi,  in  Chronological  Tablet. 

New  York,  18eo.* 
Giesler's  Text-Book  of  Church  Histoir.    New 
York,  1867.* 
SMITH,  H.  L., 

Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  1862.* 
SMITH,  JAMES, 

Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.    N.  Y.* 
SMITH,  JEROME  V.  C, 
Claas-Book  of  Anatomy.    Boston,  (1834.)    4th 
edition,  1840.    6th  ediUon,  184L 
SMITH,  JOHN, 
New  Hampfihire  Latin  Grammar.    Boston,  )d 

edition,  1812. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.    Boston,  *09. 
Hebrew  Grammar  without  Points.    Bost.,  '10. 
Cicero,  De  Oratore.* 
SMITH,  J.  CALVIN, 

Gazetteer  of  the  World.    New  York,  1856.* 
SMITH,  JOHN  RUBENS, 

Juvenile  Drawing^Book.    New  York,  1846.* 
SMITH,  JOSIAH  TOOLMIN, 
Comparative  View  of  Ancient  Hiatory.  Boston, 
1838.* 
SMITH  J.  E.. 

Grammar  of  Botany.   New  York,  1822.* 
SMITH.  J.  K., 
Juvenile  Lessons;  or.  Child's  First  Readliig- 
Book.    Keene,  1836.* 
SMITH,  L.  L., 
Questions  to  Butler's  Analogy,  with  same.   N. 

Y.,  1868 
Questions  to  Taylor's  Ancient  and  Modem  Hia- 
tory, with  same.    New  York,  1850. 
SMITH,  PETER, 

English  Grammar.    Edinburgh,  1326.* 
SMITH,  ROSWELL  C, 
Intellectual  and  PnMBtical  Grammar.    (Indne- 
tlve.)    Providence,  1st  edition,  1820,  1832. 
Boston,  Part  L,  1830.    Parts  I.-II.,  1831.** 
EnffUsh  Grammar  on  the  Productive  System. 
Boston,  Ist  edition,  1831.    New  York,  2d 
edition,  1832,  (1836.)    Hartfbrd,  2d  edition, 
1832,  1830,  1641.    Philadelphia,  2d  edlUon, 
1835,  (1845,  1850,)  1851,  1860.     Cincinnati, 
1844, 1847.** 
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BMITH,  BOSWELL  C,  (wnHnued.) 

Introoactory  Geography,  (First  Book.)    New 
York,  (iBt  ediUon,  1840.)    2d  edition,  1810. 
10th  edition,  1850.    Fhlladcl.,  (1850,  1858,) 
20th  edition,  18ao.»* 
Qoarto,  or  Second  ISook  in  (Seography,  (Ck>ncl8e, 
&c.,  System.)  New  York.  (7th  edition,  47.) 
11th  edition,  1850.    17th  edition,  1851.    PhU- 
adclohla,  41st  edition,  1850. 
Geogrnpby  on  the  Productive  Syitem.  Hartford, 
JS35.    2d  edition,  1830,  1830,  (1840,)  1841,  '43. 
New  York,  1815, 18*8.    rhilndclphla,  ISCO.** 
Atlas.    Hartford,  (ist  edition,  1KJ6,)  1840. 
2>:ew  Geogmphv.    Philadelphia,  Ist  ed.,  1800. 
Atlas  of  3Iodem  and    Ancient    (^ography. 

Philadelphia,  1800. 
Little  Federal  Calculator,  (Intro.  Arithmetic.) 
Boston,  (ist  edition,  1830,)  1832, 18G0.    PhU- 
adelphia,  1830.  »• 
Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  or  Second 
Book.    (I'rovidcnce,  1827.)    Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1827,  1820.    6 ist  edition,  1835.     New 
York,  1833.    Chicinnati,  Gist  edition,  1838. 
Hartford,  1841.    PhUadelphia,  18G0.** 
Key  to  do.    Hartford,  1836.    (New  York.) 
Arithmetic  on  the  Productlye  System.    Hart- 
ford. 1840.    Philadelphia,  1859. 
Key  to  do.    Hartford,  1843. 
New  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  and  Key.    N. 

York,  1802.* 
Inductive  Arithmetic  and  Federal  Calculator. 
New  York.* 
SMITH,  R.  BI., 
Child's  First  Book  of  Geography.  Philadelphia, 

1819.** 
Modem,  or  New  Common  School  .(Seography. 
Philadelphia,  1848, 1849,  (1866.) 
SMITH,  R.  8., 
Manual  of  Linear  Perspective.   New  York.  '87. 
**      "  Topographical  Drawing.  New  York, 
1854, 1857.* 
SMITH,  SAMUEL,  (MBS.f) 

Linear  Drawing-Book.    Philadelphia,  1813.* 
SMITH,  SEBA, 

New  Elcmpjits'of  Geometry.    New  York,  1850.* 
SMITH,  SEIH,  ■ 

Natural  Philosophy.    See  WUteU  d  Smith. 
SMITH,  MRS.  SPENCER, 
First  Lessons  in  English  Composition.  Boston, 
1866. 
SMITH,  S.  J., 
Renhen's  Key  to  the  Art  of  Drawing  the  Ha- 
man  Figure.    Philadelphia.* 
SMITH,  THOMAS, 

Double  luntry  Simplified.    Birmingham,  1840.* 
S3IITU,  THOMAS, 
Aldcrson's  Orthographical  Exerdses.    London, 

15th  edition.  1810,  (1824.) 
Murray's   English  Qmnrngr,  abridged.   Lon- 
don, 1832. 
Walker^s  Dictionary,  abridged.    N.  Y.,  1B18.* 
SMITH,  THOMAS  L., 

Elements  of  the  Laws.    Philadelphia,  1800. 
SMITH,  WILUAM, 

Hebrew  Grammar ;  without  points.* 
SMITH,  WILUAM, 
The  Student's  Hume.    New  York.  1869. 

"        Gibbon.    New  York,  (16570  1869. 
History  of  (Sreecc.     Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton. 
Boston,  1855.* 
Same,  edited  by  G.  W.  Greene.   New  York, 
( 1854.)  18G0. 
Smaller  lllftonr  of  Greece.   New  York.* 
Thuydidcs'  History  of  the  Peloponneslan  War. 
Translated.    PhUadelphia,  1844.    N.York.* 
New  Classical  Dictionary.    Edited  by  Anthon. 

New  York,  1851.* 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqnitles. 
London,  ad  edition.  1663. 
Same,  edited  by  C.  Anthoiu   New  York,  3d 
edition,  1867. 


SMITH,  WILLIAM,  (cofUimted.) 

Same,  school  edition.    By  C.  Anthon.   New 
York,  (1846,)  1857. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology.  London,  3  vols.,  1850.  (Boston, 
2  vols.,  1857.) 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 
2  vols.    London,  llf5L 
SMITH,  WILLIAM  W., 
The  UtUe  Speller.    New  York.* 
The  Juvenile  Deflner.    New  York,  1856.* 
The  Grammar  School  Speller ;  or.  Speller's  New 

Manual.    New  York.* 
The  Speller's  and  Deflner's  Manual.  New  York, 

1855,  1857. 
Book-ketfping  by  Single  Entry.    New  York.* 
SMITH.  W.  W.,  &  E.  MARTIN, 
Book*keeplng  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
With  Blanks.    New  York.* 
SMITH,  W.  W.,  &  C.  B.  STOUT, 

The  Young  Geographer.    New  York,  1898. 
SMITH,       "  ■ 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.    See  EatkeU  & 

SmUh, 
Hand-books  of  Anatomy,  &c.     See  NiXU  # 

SmUh. 
Geography  and  Atlas.    New  York,  1827.* 
Algebra.    New  York,  1827.* 
Astronomy.    New  York,  1827.* 
Modern  History.    New  York,  1827.* 
Ancient  History.    New  York,  1827.* 
Chronology.    New  York,  1827.* 
Mythology.    New  York,  1827.* 
SMYTH,  THOMAS, 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.   New 
York.* 
SMYTH,  WILLIAM, 
Elementary  Algebra.    Boston.   Bnmswiok.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boston.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  Boston.  Bnms* 

wlek.* 
Analytical  Geometry.   Boston.   Branswick.* 
Calculus.    Boston.* 
SNELL.  CHARLES, 
Book-keeping  after  Italian  Method.    London, 

1701.* 
Guide  to  Book-keeping.   London,  1709.* 
SNELL,  E.  S., 

See  Denison  O&nsfeci. 
SNOW,  CALEB  H.. 
First  Principles  of  English  Spelling  and  Bead- 
ing.   Boston,  1827, 1828.* 

8N0WDEN. , 

History  of  America.   Philadelphia.* 
SNYDER,  WILLLAM. 

Enflllsh  Grammar.    Winchester,  (Va.)  1834.* 
80AVE.  FRANCESCO, 

^  Reeueil  des  Contes  Moranx,  (Italian  ft  Frendi,) 
^        London,  n.  d. 

Instltuzioni  di  Etica.  Venice,' revised  editloii, 
1808. 
SOCIETY   FOR    PROMOTING    CHBISTIAIir 
KNOWLEDGE, 
Readings  in  English  Prose  Literature.  London, 

new  edition,  1853. 
Readings  in  Poetry.    London,  11th  ed.,  18B2. 
"         "  Biography.    London,  7th  ed.,  1851. 
"         "  Science.    London,  6th  ed.,  185.3. 
Outlines  of  Sacred  History.    London,  13th  ed., 

1862. 
Elements  of  Botany.    London,  8th  ed.,  1854.     (I 
SODEN  T. 
Elements' of  the  German'' Language.    Clneln* 
naU.  1856.* 
SOLLY,  EDWARD,  ' 

Rural  Chemistry.    FhOadelphls,  Ist  edition, 

1852. 
Syllabus  of  Leetoies  on  Chemistry.    Fldladel« 
phia,18B0.* 
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SOMERVILLE,  MART, 
Mechanism  of  the  Heaveni.  Philadelphia,  1832. 
PhrsicaL  Geography.    Philadelphia,  1818.   New 
ediUon,  lb<0.* 
Same,  edited  by  Rii9chcnberger.     PhUadel- 
phla,  (new  edition,  1653,)  ISfiV. 

The  Antigone.  Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey.  Cam- 
bridg^e,  1836.    (Boston,  1814.) 
Same,  literally  translated.    Athens,  Ga.* 
Tbe  Electra.    Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey.    Bos- 
ton, 1837. 
Same,  literally  translated.  Athens,  Ga.  New 
York.* 
AJax.    Edited  by  T.  B.  M.  Gray.    Cambridge, 

1861,  1862.» 
OSdipus  Tyrannns.  Edited  by  H.  Crosby.  Kew 
York.1862.* 
Same,  llterallv  translated.  Athens,  Ga.    Bei^ 
rer,  Pa.,  1856.* 
Tbe  Tragedies.    LiteraUr  translated.  N.  T.* 
Same,  translated  by  T.  Francklin.    N.  York, 
1834.* 
BOPHOCLEv«?,  E.  A., 
Pronnnciation  and  History  of  ihe  Greek  Alpbir- 

bet.    Cambridge,  1848, 1864.* 
Greek  Exercises.    Hartford,  1841.   8d  edition, 

1843,  (with  Ker.) 
First  Lessons  in  Greek.    Hnrtfbrd,  1889.* 
The  Greek  Verbs.    Hartford,  1863.* 
Greek  Grammar.    Hartford,  2d  edition,  1840, 

(1863.  )♦• 
Modern  Greek  Grammar,  (Romaic.)    Hartfbid, 
1842,  1853.    Boston,  1858.* 

SOUTH, , 

An  English  Grammar.* 

SOUTHARD, , 

School  Chimes.    See  Baker  ^,8<mihard. 
SPALDING,  CHARLES, 
Badiments  of  English  Grammar.     Onondagm, 
Ist  edition,  1625, 182tf.* 
SPALDING,  W., 
History  of  English  Literature.    New  York, 
1866.* 
SPARKS,  H.  C, 
The  Polyliuguoi  Journal,  Vol.  I.    N.  Y.,  18S7. 
"  "  »*  "  U.    N.  Y.,  1858.* 

SPAULDING,  HORACE, 

The  Biblical  Mnnual.    Boston,  1831.* 
SPEAK,  MATTHEW  POTTER, 
Easy  Exercises  in  Latin.* 
Teacher's  Manual  of  English  Grammar.    Bof- 
ton,  1816. 
8FELMAN,  E.,  &  M.  COOPER, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Cyropedia.     Trans- 
lated.   2  vols.    Philadelphia,  1810.    New 
York.*  ^^ 

SPENCE,  W., 

Entomology.    See  Kirbu  &  Bpenoe, 
SPENCER,  GEORGE,     '^  ^    ^ 
An  Englisli  Grammar  on  Synthetical  Principles. 

New  York,  1862.** 
lAtin  Lesfious,  with  Exercises  in  Parsing.  New 
York.*  * 

Same,  edited  by  BuUion.   Philadelphia,  1865.* 
SPENCER,  J.  A., 
Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading.     New 

York,  1864.* 
CBsar's  Commentaries.    New  York.* 
The  Four  Goi^pels  and  the  Acts,  in  Greek.  Kew 

Yoric,  1860. 
Latin  and  Greek  Books.    See  T,  K.  Arnold, 
SPENCER,  P.  R., 
Spenceriftu  Syittem  of  Practical  Penmanship, 

three  series.    New  York,  1859.* 
Compendium  of  the  Speucerian  System.    New 
York,  I860.*  ^ 

Chart  of  Letters.    New  York.  I860.* 
SPENCER,  P.  R.,  &  SONS,  &  J.  ^y.  LUSK, 
Spenoerlan  System  of  Business  Penmanship, 
In  nine  books.    New  York.* 


SPENCER  &  RICE, 
Srstem  of  Business  Penmanship.    New  Yoik.» 
Young  Lady's  ¥\nt  lessons  in  Business  Pea. 

manship.    New  York.* 
Young  Misses'  First  Lessons  in  Ladies'  Peor 
manship.    New  York.* 
SPIERS.  A., 
Manual  of  French  Conversational  Terms.   P.* 
French  and  English  Dictionary.      Edited  by 

Jewett.    New  York,  n.  d. 
Pronouncing     School    Dictionary.        (Sane, 
abridged.)    New  York.* 
SPIERS  ft  SURENNE, 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the   French  and 
Eng^lish.     Edited  by  Quackenboa.     New 
York,  1862.* 
Same.    New  abridged  edition.    Kew  York.* 
SPILLAN,  D., 
Livy,  Books  I.-IV.    Literally  translated.    Bea- 
ver, Pa.* 
Demosthenes,  De  Corona.  Literally  tranalated. 
Bearer,  Pa.* 
BPRAGUE,  A.  W., 

Natural  Philosophy.   Boston,  1866.* 
8POHR,  L.. 
Celebrated  School  Ibr  the  Violin.  Boston.  New 
York.* 
Same,  abridged.   New  York.* 
8QUABY  C. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.   PhUadelphla.* 
SQUIRE,  WILLIAM, 

Modern  Book-keeper.    London,  1700.* 
STACKHOUSE,  TH02tfA8. 
GnecsB  Grammatioes  Rudimenta.    Kew  Greek 
Grammar.    London,  1782. 
STALLO,  J.  B., 

Philosophy  of  Nature.    Boston,  1848.* 
STANFORD,  C.  S., 

Plato's  Phedon.    Translated.   K.Y.,  1854.* 
STANIFORDJ)ANIEL, 
The  Child's  First  Book.    Boston,  1st  ed.  1802.* 
The  Art  of  Reading.    Boston  (Ist  cd.  1800).  7th 

ed.  1810.  10th  ed.  1814.  12th  ed.  1817. 
Short  but  ComprehensiTe  Grammar.    UostOD, 

2d  ed.,  1800.  4th  ed.,  1807.** 
Practical  Aritlimetic.    Boat.,  1818.  2d  ed.  *20.** 
STANLEY,  ANTHONY  D., 
Elementairy  Treatise  of  Spherical  Geometry  and 

Trigonometry.    New  Haven,  181.S  (1850). 
Tables  of  Logarithms.    New  Haven,  1847  CdO). 
STANSBURY,  A.  J., 
Elementary  Catechism  on  the  Constitution  of 
United  States.    Boston,  1820.* 
STAPLES,  STEPHEN  M.  L.. 
Gramotica  de  la  Lengua  Inglesa.    Philadelphia, 
1825.* 

STARKWEATHER, , 

An  Arithmetic.    1820.* 

STAUGHTON, , 

Virgil.* 
STEARNS.  EDWARD  J., 
Alphabetical  Recitation  List.    Boston,  1857, 

1858.** 
Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronnndation.  Bos- 
ton, 1867. 1858.** 
STEARNS.  GEORGE, 
An  English  Grammar.    Boston,  1st  ed.,  1843.** 

STEARNS, , 

Dramatic  Dialogues.    1806.* 
STEELE,  D., 
A  System  of  Moral  PhUosophy.    Boston,  1847. 

STEE&, , 

Harmonic  Cards.    New  York.* 
STEINERI  J., 
German  Reader.    New  York,  1847.* 

steiner,  lewis  h.. 

Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.   Boston, 

1862.* 

STEINWEHR, , 

Universal  Geography.     See  Cochran  #  SUUh 

ufehr. 
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STEPHENS,  HUSTCRAFT, 
lUlian  Book-keeping  Beduoed  to  an  Art.  Lon- 
don, 1735.* 
8TERBY,  MESSRS., 
The  American  Youth;  Coarse  of  Introtfnotoiy 
Mathematics.    Providenoe,  1790. 
STETSON,  ISAAC, 
UniTersal  Writer;  or,  Shorthand  Shortened. 
Philadelphia,  1821.^ 

STEUEB, , 

Nouveau  Guide,  fte.    See  BeOtnger, 
STEVENS,  BERIAH, 
New  and  Concise  System  of  Arithmetic.    San- 
tOBi  Springs,  1822. 
STEVENSON,  ROGER, 

Military  Instmct'n  for  OfRoers.  Fhfla.,  1770,  '79.* 
STEVIJTUS,  SIMON  — 1648,  1620, -T' 
I/Arithmetique.    Leyden,  1586.* 
Book-keeping,   [in  Macpherson's  Annals  of 
Commerce,  18061.* 
STEWART,  DUGAl6, 
Elements  of  the  Plulosophy  of  the  Hmnan 
Mind.    Cambridge,  IBSi,    (Boston,  1813.) 
Same,  rerised  and  abridged  by  Bowen.    Bos- 
ton, 1864.* 
Philosophy  of  the  AetlTe  and  Moral  Powers. 
Cambridge,  1810.* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Walker.    Boston,  ith  edl- 

tion.1855.    PhUadelphla,  1880.* 

BTIFEL,  MICHAEL, 

Arithmetica  Integra.   Nuremberg,  16M.* 
STILLING.  J.  H.  JUNG, 
Theonr  or  Pneumatology.   New  York,  1851.* 

STIRLING, , 

Horace,  with  interlinear  translations.    Edited 

.,   by  Nuttall.  and  rev.  by  Clark.  Philadelphia.* 

8T(5CKHARDT,  JULIUS  A., 

Principles  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by  Peiroe. 

Cambridge,  8th  ed.,  1850.    Boston,   1864. 

Philadelphia,  1800. 

STOCKTON, , 

An  Arithmetic* 
STODDARD,  D.  T., 
A  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Syriao  Language. 
New  Haven,  1865.* 
STODDARD,  JOHN  F., 
Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1856. 
American  Intellectual  Arithmetic.    New  Yorlc, 

20th  edition,  1850. 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.  New  York,  1883.* 
Practical  Arithmetic.    Npw  York,  1852.* 
Key  to  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetics. 

New  York.* 
Philosophical  and  Practical  Arlthmetie.   New 

York.* 
The  Ready  Reckoner.    New  Yoric.* 
STODDARD,  J.  P.,  &  W.  D.  IIENCKLE, 
Algebra  for  High  Schools.    New  York,  1857. 
Key  to  Elementary  Ali^bra.    New  York.* 
University  Algebra.    New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    J^w  York,  1863.* 
STODDARD,  S., 

Latin  Grammar.    See  Andrews  if  Stoddard, 
STONE,  A.  P., 
Explanatory  Key  to  Chase's  Common  School 
Arithmetic.    Worcester,  1853.* 
8^)NE  T  D  P 
The  ckild's  Reader.    (Ahibama  series.)    New 

York,  6th  ed.,  1844.* 
Alabama  Reader.    Part  II.    New  York,  1862.* 
STONE,  W.  L., 
The  Rhetorical  Speaker.  (ATahama-series.)   N. 
York,  18H.* 
STORER,W.,JR., 
Questions  to  William's  History  of  the  Berolu- 
tlon.    Stonlngton,  1827. 
STOREY,  JOSHUA, 

English  Grammar.    Newcastle  (Eng.),  1778.* 
STORR  &  PLATT, 

Elements  of  Theolojor. ,  Translated  by  Sehnmek- 
i  er.   Boston,  18w.   Andoyer.* 


STORY,  JOSEPH, 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Constitution  of  U.  S. 
New  York,  1800. 

Constitutional  Closs-Book.    Boston,  1834.* 
STOUT,  C.  B., 

Hart's  Geographical  Exercises.    N.  York,  1867. 

Young  Geographer.    See  Smith  <f  Stout, 
STOWE.  II.  B., 

First  Geography  for  Children.    Boston,  1855.* 
ST.  OUENTIN,  D.. 

Bnoiments  of  General  Grammar.     London, 
1812.* 
STRAIGHT,  H., 

Allitter:  or,  the  Melody  of  Language.    New 
York.  1836. 
STRATTAN,  H.  D., 

Book-Kceping.    See  Bryant  cf  Strattan, 
STRAUSS, , 

Stream  of  Time :  or,  Chart  of  Universal  His* 
tory.    Translated  by  Haskell.    Now  York, 

STRETCH,  L.  M., 
The  Beauties  of  History.    Philadelphia  (1847), 
1864,  18C0. 
STRICKLAND,  AGNES, 
Tales  and  Stories  from  Mlstory.    Philadelphia, 
1847.* 
STRONG,  A.  B., 

American  Flora.    New  York.* 
STRONG,  A.  L., 
System  of  Penmanship.  Hartfbrd,  1853.  North- 
ampton.* 
STRONG,  JAMES, 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  In  the  Greek,  fbr  Stii- 
dento.    New  York,  1851.* 
STRONG,  TITUS, 
The  Common  Reader.    Greenfield,  1818  (18M). 
Young  Scholar's  Manual.    Greenfield  (1821, 4th 
edition,  1822.  3d  ed.,  1824,  1829).  6th  ed..'27. 
Scholar's  Guide  to  the  History  of  the  Bible. 

Greenfield,  1822.    6th  edition,  1826.* 
Universal  Preceptor.    Greenfield.* 
STRONG,  T., 
Treatise  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra. 
New  York.* 
STUART,  MOSES, 
doero,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Ando- 

ver,  1833.* 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.   An- 

dover,  2d  edition.* 
Practical  Rules  for  Greek  Accent.    Andover.* 
Course  of  Hebrew  Study.    Andover,  1830. 
Hebrew  Grammar.    Andover,  new  ed.,  1823.* 

**  "  without  points.    Andover.* 

▲  Hebrew  Chrestomathv.   Andover,  2d  edition, 

1832.    nd  edition,  1H38.) 
Qasenius'  Hebrew  Grammar.    Roedlger's  edi- 
tion, with  additions.    New  York,  1851.* 
STUART,  M.,  h  E.  ROBINSON, 
Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Andover,  1825.* 
STURGUS,  M., 

Sallust.    See  RiUler  &  Siurffus. 
STURMIUS,  JOHANNIS  CHRISTOPHORUS, 
Classic  Letters.    1565.* 
Plan  of  a  Gymnasium.* 
Mathesls  Compcndlaria,  slve  eyrodnla.* 
Mathematica.    Coburg,  1764.« 
Elements  of  the  Mathematics  made  EngUsh. 
1700.* 
SUISBTH,  R., 

Calculator.  Venice,  1630.* 
SULLIVAN,  ROBERT, 
The  Spelling-Book  Superseded.    Dublin,  18th 

edition,  1850. 
Introduction  to  Geography.    Dublin,  13th  edi- 
tion, 1850. 
Geography  Generalized.    Dublin,  12th  ed.,  >40. 
SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM, 
Historical  Class-Book.    Part  I.    Boston,  1833. 
(Philadelphia). 
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SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM,  (conUnued.) 
Uoral  ClHBS  Book.    BoBton,  1831  (1833). 
Political  Class-Book.    Boston  (1830),  >31  ('45). 
8ULLIVAKT,  WILLIAM, 
Musd  end  Hepatics  of  tbe  United    Stat«8. 
(With  Gray's  Manual.)    New  York,  1860. 
SUMNER,  GEORGE, 
Compend  of  Ph\'<^ioIoglcal  and  Systematic  Bot- 
any.   Hartford,  ItWO.* 
SUNDEVALL,  C.  J., 
Liirobok  i  Zoologien  fSr  Begynnare.    Land, 
4th  edition,  1^. 
SUNDEVALL,  C.  J.,  &  F.  WRIGHT, 
Zoologisk  Iland-Atlaa  fiir  Skolor.    Land,  ad 
edition,  IbSO. 
gURAULT,  F.  M.  J., 
Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  I^angnage.    Bos- 
'^         ton  (1831).    3d  edition,  1841. 

Boivbotham's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French. 

Cambridge,  Ist  ed.,  1831.    Boston,  2d  ed., 

1836.    3d  ed.,  1839.    Hallowell,  .3d  ed.,  1841. 

New  French  Exercises.    Boston,  1843.* 

French  Fables,  with  Key,  &c.     Boston,  1834, 

1843.* 
French  Qnestions  on  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
/.        Aither.    Boston.  1843.* 
HI  Easy  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language.   Bos- 
V         ton,  1813.* 
^  Little  Treasure  of  the  Student  of  the  Italian 

Language.    Boston,  1835.* 
SURENNE,  GABRIEL, 
New  French  Manual.    New  Tork,  1838.* 
Fenelon's  Tclcmaque.    New  York.* 
Voltaire's  Hl^toire  de  Charles  XU.    N.  York.* 
Standi*  rd  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French 

and  Englisli.    Hew  York,  I860.* 
Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English.  (Abridg- 
ment of  do.)    New  York.* 
See  Spiers  <f  Surenne, 
SUTCLIFFE,J.. 

X  A  Grammar  or  the  English  Longaage.   Lon- 
^  don,]8IS.    (2d  edition,  1821.) 

6VEDBOM,  P.  E., 
Utkost  tUI  Satsliira.    Stockholm,  4th  ed..  18S0. 
LKsebok  for  Hverges  Ungdom.    Stockholm,  '68. 
SWAN,  WILLIAM  D., 
Primary  School  Speillng-Book.   Philadelphia, 

I860. 
SpelUng-Book.    Philadelphia.  1840,  I860.** 
Instructive  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1848, 1840. 
Introduction  to  InstructlTe  Reader.    Phlla.* 
Primary  School  Reader.    Parti.  Boston,  1643, 
(1^6. 1847.    Philadelphia,  I860). 
Same.  Part  II.   Boston,  1843  (1846, 1846.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1850).    Improved  ed.,  1863.    En- 
larged ed.,  1857. 
Same,  Part  in.    Boston,  1844  (1846).    FhiUh- 
delphU,  1848.    Revised  ed..  1866. 
District  School  Reader.     Philadelphia,  n.  d. 
Improved  ed.,  1862.    (Boston,  1846, 1846.)** 
Grammar  School  Reader.    Boston,  1846  (1846, 
1847.  Philadelphia,  1848).   Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.*« 
Comprehensive  Reader.    Boston.* 
Tounff  Ladies'  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1851.* 
Questions  to  Emerson's   N.  A.  Arithmetic 

Port  III.    Boston,  1830. 
Arithmetic.    See  Leach  ^  Swan, 
SWAN,  ROBERT, 

Arithmetics.    See  Leach  &  Swan, 
SWEET,  JOSLAH, 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man.     New  England  School 

edition.    Claremont.  1846. 
First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.     Clare- 
mont, 1816. 
SWEET,  SAMUEL, 
Primary  School  Grammar.    Claremont.* 
Larger        "  "  Claremont.* 

SWEET,  SAMUEL  NILES, 
Practical  EloouUon.    Albany,  4th  edition,  1846. 

Oratorical*Reader.    New  York,  1856.* 
EioeaUonary  Chart.    New  York.* 


8WEET8ER,  J.  B.. 
MuBlcal  Works.   See  Cheeper  ^  Swettmr,  and 
Adamif  Boot  4"  SweeUer, 
8WETT,  J., 
Knglisn  Grammar.    Claremont,  1843.   9d  edi- 

tion,  1844.* 

SWIFl^MARY  A., 
First  Lessons  In  Natural  Fhilosonhy.    Fttt  L 
Hartfbrd,  4th  ediUon,  1836.* 
Same,  Pari  II.    Hartford,  1840.* 
8WINT0N,  WILLIAM. 

Rambles  Among  Words.    New  York,  ISBB. 
SYDOW,  E.  VON, 
SchuI-AUas.    Gotha,  6th  edition,  1854. 
Hand-book  to  Phy^cal  Mapc    Edited  by  TO* 
leord.   Gotha,  1857. 
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TACITUS,  ' 

()Dera  OmnUL    3  vols.    BoBton,  1817, 1820.* 
Hlstoriaruin  Librl  V.,  cum  Lib.  de  G«niuuiia  et 
Vito    Affiioolae.     New  York,   1806,  (182S. 
Philade^hla.  1st  edition,  1808). 
Sftme.     Edited  by  J.   L.   Klngsley.     New 
Haven,  2d  edition,  1838.     Phila.* 
"        Edited  by  C.  K.  Dillaway.    Phlla,* 
"         Edited  by  Wllliston.    Hartford.  »26.* 
"         Literally  translated.    New  York.* 
The  Histories,  witli  Notes  for  Colleg:e8.    Edi- 
ted by  W.  S.  Tyler.    New  York,  1819. 
Germania  and  Agricola.    Edited  by  W.  8.  Ty- 
ler.   New  York,  new  edition,  1819,  (1862). 
8anie.    Edited  by  C.  Antlion.    New  York, 
(1852),  JS59. 
"         Llterallv  translated.    Beaver,  Pa.* 
TACQUET,  ANDREW, 
ArithmeticaB   Theoria  et  Praxis.      Antwerp, 

1050.* 
Elements  of  Arithmetic.  Translated.  London.* 
Theorems  of  Archimedes,  (with  Whlston's  En- 
clid).    London,  1747. 
TAFEL,  LEONARD,  &  RUDOLPH, 
Latin  Pronunciation  and  the  Latin  Alphabet. 
New  York.* 
TALBOT,  (iUlLLAUME  H., 
Philosophy   of  French  Pronundation.    New 

York.  1864.* 
French  lnH>nunclatlon  Self-tanght.    N.  York.* 
French  Translation  Self-taught.    Boston,  1866, 
1858, 186?.    New  York.* 
TALBOT,  JOHN, 
Western  Practical  Arithmetic* 
Key  to  do.* 
TANNER,  HENRY  8., 

A  New  American  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  1823.* 
TANSUR,  W., 
Royal  Melody  Complete.    Newburyport,  1761, 
1709,  1774.*  /*~  •»  . 

TAPPAN,  ELI  TODD, 

Geometry.    Cincinnati,  18C3.* 
TAPPAN,  H.  P., 

Elements  of  Logic.    New  York,  new  ed.,  1856.* 
TATE,  THOMAS, 
Drawing- Book  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls.    Lon- 
don, 1854. 
Treatise  on  the  First  Principles  of  Arithme> 

tic.    London.  7th  edition,  1849. 
First  Lessons  in  rhilosophv.    Boston.* 
Elementary   Courne    of   Natural    Philosophy. 

Edited  by  Cartee.    Boston,  1860. 
Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy.   I»ndon,  new  edition,  1M9. 
Princinles  of  the  DlflRfrential  and  Integral  Cal- 
cuiu!4.    London,  1849. 
TATE,  WILLIAM, 
('ommercial  Book-keeping.    London,  1810.* 
Navnl  Book-keeping.    London,  1815.* 
TAYLKR.  EimUND. 
I'ractlcnl  Hints  on  Book-keeping  by  Double  En- 
try.   London,  I84ti.* 
TAYLOR,  C.  B., 
Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    Fhfla- 
dclphla.* 
TAYH)R,  DONALD, 

Conutlng  House  Manual.    Glasgow,  1838.* 
TAYLOR?  ISAAC, 
World  of  Mind;  an  Elementary  Book.   New 

York,  1858.* 
Elements  of  Thought.    New  York,  1861.* 
TAYU>R,  J.  ORVILLE. 
The  Farmer's  School-Book.    New  York,  1837. 
Ithaca.* 


TAYLOK.  JANE, 

Hymns  for  Infknt  Minds.    Worcester,  1831.* 
Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools.* 
Girrs  School-Book.    No.  L    New  York,  1837.* 
Elements  of  Physiology.    New  York.* 
Physiology  for  Children,  (Primary  Lessons), 
New  York.  1839, 1846, 1847,  new  ed.,  n.  d.** 
TAYLOR,  JOHN, 
Baschara;  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Geome- 
try, fh>m  the  Sanscrit.    Bombay,  1813.* 
TAYLCfR,  SAMUEL  H., 
Method  of  Classical  Study.    Boston,  1861.* 
Greek  Grammars.    See  2e.  JTuAner. 
TAYLOR,  WILLIAM. 
Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic    Bir- 
mingham, 1783.* 
TAYLOR,  W.  C, 
Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  History.    London, 

1838.    New  York,  1&I5.* 
Student's  Manual  of  Modem  History.    London, 

1838.    New  York,  1845.* 
Manual  of  Ancient  and  3Iodem  History.    Edi- 
ted by  Henry.    New  York,  (1860.)    9th  edi- 
tion, 1869. 
TAYLOR,  W.  P., 
Pinnock'a  History  of  France.    PhiUidelphia,  let 

edition,  1850.* 
Histories  of  Rome,  &c.    See  O.  OotdsmWL 

TAYLOR,  , 

Piano  Forte  Primer.    New  York.* 
The  Organ  School.    New  York.* 
TEGETMEIER,  W.  B., 
Manual  of   Domestic  Economy.     Edited  by 
Cook.    London,  1663. 

TEGG, , 

Dictionary  of  Chronology.    New  York.* 
TEMPLE  SAMUEL, 
Child's  Assistant  in  the  Art  of  Reading.    Bos- 
ton, 3d  edition,  1807.    7th  edition,  1824. 
Concise  Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic 
Boston,  (1818),  9th  edition,  1826.    10th  edi- 
tion, 1827. 
System  of  Arlthmetio,  in  Federal  Currency. 

Boston,  1804. 
Arithmetic,  revised  by  J.  Robinson,  Jr.    Bos- 
ton, 1824.* 
TENNEY,  SANBORN, 

Geology.    Philadelphia,  18G0. 
TERENTIUS, 
ComcBdin  Sex.  Edited  by  Camus,  (Delpbin  ed.) 
London,  1758. 
Same.    With   En^ish   Notes,  by  DiUaway. 
Philadelphia.* 
"        Edited  by  C.  Anthon.    N.  Y.,  1849.* 
*(        Literally  translated  by  Riley,  New 
York.* 
TEXIER,  JEAN, 

Dialogues.* 
THACHER,  THOMAS  A., 
First  Latin  Book.    New  York,  1857.* 
Cloero,   De  Offlclla.    Libri  III.     New  York, 


M850),  1863. 
5  Oratorf 
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DeOratore.    Arnold's  edition.    N.  York,  1847.* 
THAYEit,  MRS.  C.  »I., 
First  Lessons  In  the  History  of  the  United 
Stales.    New  York,  4th  edition,  1830. 
THEDENIUS,  K.  F., 

Skol-  Botar. ik.    See  And«rten  <f  Thedenius. 
THENOT,  T.  P., 
Practical  PerspecUve,  from  the  French.    New 
York,  1834.* 
THEOi*UltASrUS, 
Moral    Characters,    (from     Graca    Mbjora). 
Translated   for   Students,  by  C.  C.  Cleve- 
land.   Andover,  1820.* 
THEREMIN,  F., 
Eloquence  a  Virtue.    A  systen^  of  Rhetoric 
Translated  by  Shedd.    New  York,   1850. 
Andover,  1854.* 
THIERSCH,  D.  FRIEDRICHr 
Greek  Tables,  translated  by  Patton.   Andorer, 
1822.    New  York,  2d  edltivn,  1830; 
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THINKEB,  THEODORE, 

Ff  rat  Lessons  in  BoUnv.    New  York,  ISM. 
TUOlLiS,  ALEXANDEILJE., 

The  Orator's  Assistant.    Worcester,  1797.* 
THOMAS,  JOSEPH, 
L}iid's  First  Book  of  Etymology.     Fhiladel- 

phia,  1852.  (18M). 
Gazetteer.    See  Baldwin  d  Thomai. 
THOMAS,  MATTHEW. 
Merchant's  and  Tradesman's  Gnide.   Iiondon, 
1814.* 
THOMAS,  S.  A., 
Sonthem  First  Spelllnff-Book.   New  Haren. 
First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.    Parts  I. — III. 

New  Haren,  n.  d. 
Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry.   N.  Haven,  *68.* 
"  •'  Doable    ••  "        »».'♦ 

THOMAS  k  ANDREWS, 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Langnage.    Boston, 
18j00.* 
THOM^E,  GU8TAV, 

Liirobok  i  Geographi.    Stodcholm,  18B3. 
THOMPSON.  JAlfflgS, 
American  Tutor's  Gnlde.    Companion  of  Arith- 
metic.   Albany,  1st  edition,  1806. 
THOMPSON,  JAMES  B., 
Arithmetical  Tables.    New  York,  1848. 

*<  **       and  Exercises.   N.York, 

n.  d. 
Mental  Arithmetio.    New  Haven,  18M.    New 

York,  (1866).    125th  edition,  1858.** 
Exercises  for  the  Slate  and  Blackboard.   New 

York,  1810. 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  or  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises.    New  York,  1858. 
Arithmetical  Analvsls,  or  Higher  Arithmetic 

New  York,  n.  a. 
PMctical  Arithmetic    New  Haven,  1st  edition, 
18i6.     New  York,  2d  edition,    1816.    68th 
edidon,  1860.    new  ed.,  1853, 1856, 1868.** 
Key  to  do.    New  Haven.  1846.    New  York, 

revised  edition,  1847.    New  edition,  1860. 
Higher  Arithmetic.    New  York,  6th  edition, 

1818.    25th  edition,  1853.    120th  ed.,  n.  d. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1848. 
Elements  of  Algebra.    New  Haven,  6th  edition, 

1844 
Key  to  do.    New  Haven.* 
Elements  of  Algebra,  an  Abridgment  of  Day's. 
New  Haven,  1843.    6th  edition,  1846.    6th 
edition,  1846.    12th  edition,  1840. 
Legendre's  Elements  of  Geometry.    N.  Haven, 
8d  edition,  1844.     4th  edition,  1846.     6th 
ediUon,  1850.** 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration,   and    Surveying. 
See  Jeremiah  Day. 
THOMPSON,  THOMAS, 
Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Ac.   Phila- 
delphia, 1830.* 
THOMI*SON,  ZADOC, 
Youth's  Assistant  in  Theoretic  and  Practical 
Arithmetic    Woodstock   2d  edition,  1827. 
Improved  edition,  1828.* 

THOMPSON. , 

Perry'b  Spelling-Book,  improved,  1810.* 
THOMSON,  IGNATIUS, 

The   Patriot's  Monitor.    Randolph,  Yt.,  1810. 
THOMSON,  JAMES, 
The  Seasons.    School  editions.    Boston,  1844. 
(Philadelphia,  1852). 
Same,  edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd.   New  York.* 
TH03IS0N,  WILLIAM, 
Outlines  of  tlie  Laws  of  Thought.    Treatise  on 
Logic.    New  York.* 
THOREAU,  P., 
Practical   Course  'of  Book-keeping.    London, 
1816.* 
THORNTON.  ROBERT  J., 

Grammar  of  Botany.    New  York,  1818. 
THORNTON,  W., 
Cadmus;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of 
Written  Language.   Philadelphia,  1793.* 


THORPE,  B.,  A  L.  F.  KLIPSTBIN, 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels.    New  York.* 

THURSTON, , 

Analysis  of  the  EngUsh  Alphabet.   Portland. 
1848.* 
THUCYDIDES, 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Edited  hf 
J.J.Owen.    New  York.* 
Same.    Literallj  translated  by  Dale.    New 
York.* 
«<        Translated  by  Smith.    Philadelphia, 
1844.    New  York,  1840.* 
TIARKS,  J.  G., 
Exercises  for  writing    German.     Edited  bj 
RSlker.    Boston,  fst  edition,  1850.* 

TIBBENS, , 

French  Dictionary.    See  T.  Nugent,  and  .Flen* 
inad  TVfbetu. 
TICKEN,  WILLIAM, 

EngUsh  Grammar.    London,  1806.* 
TICKNOR,  ALMON, 
Columbian  SpeUlng-Book.    Philadelphia,  1860. 
ArithmeticalTables.    Philadelphia,  1866.* 
Youth's  Columbian  Calculator.    Philadelphia, 

1856.* 
Columbian  Calculator.    Philadelphia,  1866.* 
Keys  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1856.* 
Mensuration;    or,  the  Square  and  Triangle. 

Philadelphia,  1852. 
Key  to  do.  Philadelphia,  1856.* 
Mathematical  Tables.* 
Accountant's  Assistant.* 
TICKNOR,  ELISHA, 
English  Exercises.   Boston,  1702,  3d  edttkm. 
1704.* 
TILLEARD,  JABIES, 
Collection  of  Secular  Music  for  Schools.   Lon- 
don, n.  d. 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  Schools.   Lon- 
don, 1853. 
Hand-book  to  Sydow'i  Fhyiioal  Maps.   Gotha, 
1857. 
TTLLETT,  FRANCIS, 
New  Key  to  tlie  Exact  Sciences.    Winchester, 
1824. 
TILLINGHAST,  NICHOLAS, 
Prayers  for  Schools.    Boston,  1852.* 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.    Boston,  1844.* 

TOCQUOT, , 

French  Grammar.    See  J.  Perrin.  I 

TODD,  JOHN,  ^ 

Attempt  Towards  Improvement  in  Psalmodj. 
Philadelphia,  1763.* 
TODD,  JOHN,  &  OTHERS, 
The  American  Tutor's  Assistant.    (Arithme- 
tic).   Philadelphia,  3d  edition,  1707. 
TODD,  JOHN, 
The  Villas  Reader.     fAnon.)     Springfleld, 

1840  1841. 
Question-Book  on  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchi. 

Northampton^  1850.* 
Index  Rerum.   Northampton.* 
TODD.  LEWIS  C, 
An  English  Grammar.    Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  1826. 
2dediUon,1827. 

TODD, . 

EngUsh  Dictionary.    See  3.  Johnion. 
TOLON,  M.  F.. 
Hlstoria  de  los  Estados  Unidos.    Translated 

fh>m  WiUard.    New  York,  1852. 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader  and  Translator. 
New  York,  1862.* 

TOMPKINS, , 

CopySUps.    New  York.*  | 

TOOKE,  ANDREW, 
Pantheon  of  the  Heathen  Gods.     (London, 
30th  edition,  1800).    BalUmore,  2d  ediUon, 
1820, 1823. 
TOOKE,  J.  HORNE, 
Epea  Pteroenta.    Diversions  of  Perley.  Svola* 
Philadelphia,  1st  edition,  1806. 
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TOBFE,  OTTO. 

Iii8tra(*tion8  for  the  Goiter.   Boeton.* 
TORRBY,  JES8B.  JR^ 
Primer,  or  First  Book.    FhUadelphla,  1820.* 
FamlliRr  Spelllng-Book*  or  Second  Book.    PhJl- 

•delpfala.  ]8S».* 
Primary  Spelling-Book.    Phlla.,  (1831),  1869. 
Moral  Instmctor.     Ballston  Spa,   Ist  edition 
1  1619.    (Philadelphia.  4th  edition,  16M). 

Pleasing  Companion.    Philadelphia,  2d  edition, 
*  1885. 

Mental  Husnem  for  the  Rising  Generation.  S 
yols.* 
TORllEY  JOHN. 
Compendium  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  Stetes.    New  York,  182i,  ISSM.* 
TOTTEN,  B.  J., 

Naval  Text-Book.    Boston.* 
TOTTEN,  6ILA8  B., 
New  Introduction  to  the  Sdenee  of  Algebra. 
Hartford,  1830.    (New  York). 
TOWER,  ANNA  B.. 
lattle  Primer,  for  the  Youngest  (Masses.   Boa- 
ton.* 
TOWER,  DAVID  B., 
First  Step ;  or,  Exeroiaes  in  Articulation.   Boa- 
ton,  1858.* 
Pictorial  Primer.   Boston,  n.d. 
Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Ennndator.   N. 
!  York,  3d  edition,  18M,  (1847).   Boston,  n. 

I  d.,  (1868.)** 

i    Gradual  Primer,  or  Part  I.   New  York,  1M5, 
1  18M,  0862;)  Boston,  n.  d. 

:  Introduction  to  Gradual  Reader,  or  Part  IT. 
i  ,  N.  Ym  1846.  (1847,)  7th  ed.  1860.  (Boston.)** 
,  Gradual  Reader,  First  Step,  or  Pert  I!I.  Bos- 
ton, 8d  ed.,  1841.  N.  Y.  1848,  0861, 1852.)** 
I  Same,  with  Reading  Lessons.  Boston,  8d  ed., 
f  1641.  Enlargeded.,  1845, 1850.** 

fiegoel  to  Gradual  Reader,  Part  IV.   Bdton, 

1858,1882,* 
Intermediate  Reader;  Primary  School  FInt 

Class  Book.  Boston.  1858.  N.  Y.,  n.  d.* 
PraoUcal  Reader.  New  York,  1847.  (1848.)** 
Gradual  Lessons  in  Grammar.    Boston,  1847. 

(New  York,  1847,  I860.) 
Common  School  Grammar.    Boston,  1869, 1880. 
Gradual  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.    Boston.* 
InteUectual  Algebra.   Boston,  1845,  (1862.)  New 
York,  1816.  Oth  ed.,  1848.  7th  ed.,  1860.  8tfl 
ed.,  1862.  13th  ed..  1863.** 
Key  to  do.   New  York.  1845.  (Boston  1802.) 
TOWER,  D.  B.,  &  C.  WALKED, 
North  American  First  Class  Reader,  (Tower's 
Fifth  Book.)    N.  Y.  (1848, 1851.)  8th  ed., '53. 
Same,  (Tower's  Sixth  Book.)    N.  York,  19th 
ed.,  1866.  (Boston,  1868.) 
North  American  Second  Class  Reader,  (Tower's 
Fourth  Reader.)    N.  Y.  (1849,)  3d  ed.,  1860. 
Same,  enhirged,  (Tower's  Fifth  Reader.)   N. 
York,  14th  ed.,  1866.  19th  ed.,  1866.  (Boston. 

1868.)  

TOWER,  D.  B.,  A  B.  F.  TWEED, 
First  Lessons  in  Language ;  or.  Elements  of 
English  Gnunmar.    New  York,  1854,  1856. 
Boston,  n.  d.** 
Gradual  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.   Boston, 

1858,1802.* 
Sequel  to  do.* 

Grammar  of  Composition.  New  York,  1855, '66. 
Boston,  n.  d. 
TOWLE,  J., 
Grammar  of  Astronomy.  IN.  York,  1825.  Phlla., 
1834.* 
TOWN,  SALEM, 
Chart  of  ElementaiT  Sounds.   Boffldo ;  Port- 
land.* 
I    Spelling-Book.    (Albany,  1837.)  New  York,  n. 
d.  2d  ed.,  1839,** 

and  Deflntaig  Book.  New  York,  83d  ed., 
Portland,  100th  ed.,  1846.   (Auburn, 
1844.)** 


*^. 


TOWN,  SALEM,  (amHnueiL) 
Speller  and  Deflner,  reTised.  Bnllhlo,  1861, 1858. 

Portland,  1862. 
New  Speller  and  Deflner.  Boston ,  imp.  ed.,  n.  d., 

Analysis  of  Derivative  Words.  New  York,  2d 
ed.,  1836.  (3d  ed.,  1836.)  9th  ed.,  1838.  21st 
ed.,  1841.  Cooperstown,  21st  ed.,  1814.  31st 
ed.,  1848.  Rochester, 21st ed.,  1S45.  (Boston; 
Portland;  BoflUo,  1854.)** 

Child's  First  Reader.  Portland,  1846.  Rev.ed., 
1848.** 

First  Reader.  New  York,  1845.  Portland,  1846. 
(Boston.)** 

Second  Reader;  or.  Speller's  Companion.  New 
York,  1845.  Portland,  1S46.  (Boston.)** 

TUrd  Reader.  New  York,  1845.  Porthind,  1846. 
(Boston.)** 

Fourth  Reader.  (Portland,  1846.  Buffklo.)  Bos- 
ton, 1865. 

Grammar  School  Reader.  Portland,  1854.  (Bos- 
ton :  Buffldo.) 

The  Bible  Reader.    Portland,  1846. 
TOWN,  S.,  &  N.  M.  HOLBROOK. 

Progressive  Pictorial  Primer,  (Anon,)  Boston, 
n.  d.,  (Bangor.) 

Progressive  Speller.   Boston,  1869. 

'*  Speller  and  Deflner.  Boston.  "^ 

<*  First  Reader.   Boston,  n.d. 

'<  Second  Reader.    Boston,  n.  \ 

<<  Third  Reader.    Boston,  n.d. 

•«  Fourth  Reader.   Boston, n.d. 

<*  Fifth  or  Elocn.  Reader.  Boston,  n.d. 

**  Speaker  and  Common  School  Read- 

er.  Boston.* 
TOWNDROW,  T., 

0>mplete  System  of  Penmanship.    Boston.* 

Writlng-Books,  with  Copies.    Boston.* 

Complete  Goide  to  Stenography.    Boston,  1881 . 
(New  York.) 
TOWHfeEND.CE., 

Mechanical  Zodiac.   New  York.* 
TOWNSEND,  HANNAH, 

History  of  England  in  Verse.    Philadelphia,  2d 
ed.l8e2. 
TRACY  C 

Child's'  first  Book  in  Arithmetic  Philadel- 
phia, 1863. 

Elementaiy  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  I860. 

Scientific  and  Practical  Arithmetic  Philadel- 
phia, 1800. 

New  System  of  Arithmetic  New  Haven,  1840. 
New  York,  4th  ed.,  1845. 

Commercial  and  Mechanical  Arithmetic  Phil- 
adelphia, 18R0. 

Keys  to  do.    Philadelphia.* 
TRACY,  J.  L., 

A  School  Record.   New  York.* 

A  Pocket  Record.    New  York.* 

The  Scholar's  Record.   New  York.* 

American  School  Manual  and  Juvenile  Harp. 
Cincinnati,  5th  ed.  1866. 

American  Historical  Reader.   Phila.  1867. 
TRALL,  R,  T., 

The  Illustrated  Family  Gymnasium.  N.  Y.  1867.* 
TRAPANY,  D.  G.,  ft  A.  de  ROSILLEY, 

Nouvean  Dictionnaire  Francais-Espagnol,  ftc. 
2  vols.    New  York,  1826.* 
TREEBY.  S., 

Elements  of  Astronomy.  Rev.  by  Nash.   New 
York,  1823.  ad  ed.  1826. 
TREGO,  C.  B.. 

(Seogru>hy  of  Pennsylvania.  PhUadelphis,  1843. 
TRENCH,  RICHARD  C, 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  London,  (1st  ed.  1851.) 
5th  ed.  1853.  New  York,  1852. 

Synonyms  ofthe  New  Testament.  Cambridge, 
Bng.,  2d  ed.,  1854. 

English,  Past  and  Present.   New  York,  1862.* 

N^sonthePirabtoiofoarLord.  New  York, 
1859.* 
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TRIMMER,  JOSHUA, 

Fractical  Chemistryi  for  Fanners,  Ac  London, 

Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy.    Philadel- 
phia, 1842,  m?.* 
TRIMMER.  AL^RY, 

Leading  Strings  to  Knowledge.   Boaton,  1817. 
(New  York.) 

Early  Lessons.    New  York.* 

Natural  History.    Boaton,  1820.  New  York.* 

ConciM  History  of  England.  2  Tola.  Boat.  1818. 
TRIBCMER, , 

Teacher's  Aaslstant.    1808.* 

Sequel  to  do.    1800.* 

Knowledge  of  Nature.    1808.* 
TRINDER,  WILLIAM, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1781.* 
TKONCUIN,  BERNARD. 

New  Pronouncing  French  Primer.  N.  Y.,  1820.* 
TROTTER,  JAME8, 

Huttou's  Complete  Course  of  Book-keeping. 
Edinburgh,  1837.* 

Hutton'8  Practical  Arithmetic.    Ed.  18fl0.* 
TRUE,  CHARLES  K., 

Elements  of  Logic   Boston,  1810.* 
TUCK,  H., 

Manual  of  Book-keeping.    Glasgow,  1812.* 
TUCKER,  BENJAMIN, 

iShort  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.   Phil- 
adelphia, 4th  ed.,  1812.* 

8acrcd  and  Profane  History.    Phila..  1806. 

Blair's  Grammar  of  Chemistry.    Phila.,  1827.* 
TUCKERMAN,  E., 

Synopsis  of  Nortii  Ameriean  Lichens.    Camb.* 
TUCKERMAN,  HENRY  T., 

Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Llteratore.    Phila., 
2d  ed.,  1851.* 
TUFT,  JOHN, 

E»y  M.U.oi»faBgi»»  by  !*««.,    B<«t».. 

Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm  Tnnea. 
Boston,  8th  edition7l731.* 
TULLY,  J.  B., 

Fourth  Book  of  Reading  Lessons.    N.York.* 
TUPPER,  MARTIN  F.. 
Philosophie,  Proverblale,  trad,  en  Franc.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1800.* 
TURNBULL,  LAWRENCE, 

Treatine  on  Experimental  Eleetrldtj. 
TURNER,  BRANDON, 
Grammar  firom  Brown's  Institute. 
1811.* 
TURNER,  DANIEL, 

English  Grammar.    London.  1738.* 
TURNER,  DAWSON  W., 
Analysis  of  English  and  French  History.  Lon- 
don, (1850.)    3d  edition,  1854. 
Analysis  of  Roman  History.    London,  1850. 
TURNER,  EDWARD, 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    Ed.  by  Baehe.    Phila- 
delphia, 5th  edition,  1836. 
Same.    Ed.  by  Johnston.    Philadelphia.* 
Manual  of  Chemistry.  Ed.  by  Johnston.  Philik- 

delphia,  new  edition,  1818. 
Chemistry.    Edited  by  J.  B.  A  S.  £.  Sodgers. 
Philadelphia.* 
TURNER,  FRANgOIS, 
Elements  de  Grammafre  Franealse,  (Prlnc  of 

French.)    New  Hayen,  1810. 
French  CUas-Book.* 

Treatise  on  French  Poetry.   New  Hayen.* 
TURNER.  JOHN, 
Easy  Guide  to  Vooal  Mnsia  Abridged.  Boston, 
1836.* 
TURNER.  MARIA, 
Young  Ladies'  Assistant  In  Drawing  and  Paint- 


Phlla.* 
London, 


inir.    Cincinnati,  1831.* 
fNER,  R.,  JtL, 


TURNER,  *».,  uM^ 
Introduction  to  unlyersal  Geography.    Dublin, 
10th  ed.,  1810.   London,  7&ed.,n.d.    iSlh 


TURNEB,  8.  H.. 
Planek's  Introduction  to  Saofed  Philology.  7S, 
York,  18%.* 
TURNER,  WILLIAM  W.. 
The  School  Dictionary.    Hartford,  1829.** 
Cobbln's  Child's  Arithmetic   Hartford,  Ut  ed., 
1830.* 
TURNER,  THOMAS, 
Abridgment  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.    1808.^ 
Book-keeping,  by  Double  Entry.    1800.* 
Epitome  of  Bookkeeping.    Portland.    1801.* 
TUf  HILL,  MBS.  L.  C^ 
Simple  Facts.    New  Yoric* 
Toung  Ladies*  Reader.   New  Hayen,  1st  ed^ 

lw8.    2d  ed.  1841. 
My  Littie  Geography.*  Phila..  1817,  (1818.) 
Phonetic  Geography.   Philadelphia.* 
TWEED,  B.  F., 

Grammars,  &e.    See  Tcneer  &  Tweed, 
TWEED,  DALE. 

Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Assistant.  Albany,  isao.^ 
TWITCHELL,  MARK, 

An  English  Grammar.   Portland,  Ut  ed.,  1825.* 
TYLER,  B.  M.. 
Arithmetiek,^  Theoretical  and  PractioaL   Uhi*- 
trated.   Middletown,  1827.** 
TYLER,  MRS.  L.  H., 

Treatise  on  Astronomy.   Middletown,  1837.** 
TYLER,  SAMUEL, 

Astronomy.    New  York,* 
TYLER.  W.  8., 
The  Histories  of  Tadtus.   New  York,  1810. 
Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tadtna.   New  Yoik. 

1810,(1852.) 
Plato's  Apolocy,  and  Crito.   New  York.* 
TYNG,  STEPHEN  H., 

Lessons  on  the  Acta.    Philadelphia,  1853. 
TYSON,  J.  W., 
Atias  of  Andent  and  Modem  History.   PhOv 
delphla,1815.* 
TYTLEB,  ALEXANDER, 
Outilnes  of  Lectures  on  Unlyenal  Hlstoiy. 

EdinbunA,  1782. 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  F., 
Elements  of  General  History.   N.  York,  1818. 
Same.    (Ed.  by  I.  HilL)   Concord,  l&iS,  1^5, 

(1828,)  1837.** 
Same.    Ed.  by  T.  Bobbins.    Hartford,  181& 
1823.  New  York,  1810.** 
TTTLEIL  J., 
Salmon's  Unlyersal   Gfeographlcal  Gnminar. 
Edinburgh,  1777. 
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UFFOBD,  HEZEKIAH  O., 
Elementary  Treatiie  on  Logte.    N.  York,  1883. 

UHLMANN, , 

Syiiac  Grammar.    TransUted  by  Hntchtimon. 
New  York,  1855.« 
UNDERBILL,  DANIEL  C, 

Tables  of  Arithmetie.   New  York.* 
UNDERWOOD,  W., 
Cicero's  Orations,  with  interlinear  translation. 
Revised  by  Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
UN6EWITTER,  F.  F., 
Eorope,  Fast  and  Present;  Hannal  of  European 
Geoflraphv  and  History.    New  York,  UfiO. 
UNWIN,  W.  G., 
Weber's   Training   School   Sinclnff   Method. 
London,  1800.* 
UPHAM,  THOMAS  C. 
Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy.  2to1s.  Port- 
land, 1827.    3d  edition,  1830.* 
Same,  abridged.   New  York,  (1862,)  1600. 
Treatise  on  the  Will.    New  York,  1800. 
Moral  Philosophy.   Text-Book.* 
Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental 
Action.    New  York,  (1840, 1843,)  18M. 
URCULLU,  JOSE  DB. 
Spanish  Grammar.    Phfladelphla,  18S0.* 
NneTaGramaticalnglesa.  Phila.,  1800.  N.Y.* 
URE,  ANDREW, 

Dictionary  of  ChemlstaT-     Philadelphia,  1821.* 
USSHER.  6.  NEVILLE, 
An  English  Grammar.  (London,  1787.)  Exeter, 

nTh.,  3d  edition,  1804.* 
Arithmetlo.   Abridged  by  Littte.   1804.* 


V. 


TAILLANT.  A., 

i,  Gardell's  (Jonye 
"Tl..  and  French.   Philadelphia, 2d ed., ISSSL 


Gardell's  (}onyenations  on  Italy,  in  EngUah 
and  French.   Philadelphia,  2d  <  ~ 
VALLA,  GEORGE. 


De  Arithmetica,  [hi  De  EaqietMidls,  ftc]  Ven- 
ice, IfiOl.*  i~  f       J 
VALPY,  EDWARD, 
Elegantis  Latin« ;  or.  Rules  and  Ezerdses,  Ac 
London,  (3d  ed.,  1813.)  6th  ed.,  1810.  New 
Haven,  1810. 
VALPY,  P., 
Greek  Exerdaes;  or,  Introdnetloii  to  Greek 

Composition.    London,  1820. 
Key  to  do.   London,  n.d. 
VALPY,  R., 
Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.   (London,  Sded., 
1813.   Boston,  Ist  ed.,  1814.)   4th  ed.,  1821. 
(flth  ed.,  1827.) 
Same.  Ed.  by  O.  Anthon.  New  York,  (1828,) 
3d  ed.,  18Z0.  (Philadelphia,  1868.) 
Delectus    Sententlarum    GrsBcarum,    fAnom,) 
Cambridge,  1816.    2d  ed.,  1810.    (Boston, 
1821.    Sded.,  1827.) 
Same.   Ed.  by  Leyerett.   Boston,  1826.* 
Poetical  Chronology  of  Ancient  and  English 
HUtory.  (Lond.,Othed.,  1813.)  Boat.,  1810. 
VALPY,  , 

Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.   Ber. 

by  Green.    Philadelphia,  18S2.* 
Cicero,  De  OAdls.   PhOadeiphiA.* 


VALUE,  VICTOR, 

Arithmetic.    Parti.    Philadelphia,  1823.* 
VALUE,  v., 
OllendorfPs  New  Method  of  Learning  Trench, 

New  York,  1850, 1861.* 
Key  to  do.  New  York,  1861.* 
VAN  ALEN,  E.  D., 
Double  Position  Simplified.    Elizabethtown, 
1825. 
VAN  ESS,  B., 

Vetus  Testamentnm  Gnecnm.  N.  York,  1868.* 
VAN  NORMAN,  D.  C, 

French  Class-Book.  See  Puiol  &  Van  Norman. 
VAN  RENSSELAER,  JEREMIAH, 

Lectures  on  Geology.    New  York,  1825.* 
VAN  TA8SELL,  TRUMAN, 

Phonographic  Harmonist.    Syracuse,  1846. 
VAN  WATERS,  GEORGE, 

The  Poetical  (geography.    Cincinnati,  1861. 
VANDENHOFP,  GEORGE, 
The  Art  of  Elocution.   New  York,  3d  edition, 

1847,  1861.* 
The  Clay  Code;  or,  Text-Book  ot  Elocution. 
New  York.* 

VANNIER,  , 

French  Spelling  and  Pronundatlon.  N.  York.* 
VARRO,  M.  T., 
De  Lingua  Latina  Ubrl  qui  snpersunt.   2  yols. 
BIpont.,  1788. 
VAUGHAN,  S.  A., 
Speller.   Reader,  and  Deflner.   Parts  I.^IV. 
Richmond.* 
VAUTRO,  P.  C.  L., 

New  System  of  Book-keeping.   London,  1828.* 
VEILLARD,  L., 
LeconsdeCirammaire  Latin.   2  yols.   Geneya, 
1816. 
VEITCH,  J., 

MeUuthysics  and  Logic.   See  Sir  W,  HamXUon, 
VELASQUEZ,  M.  DE  LA  CADENA, 
New  Spanish  Phrase-Book.    N.  Y.,  1840,  I860.* 

♦•     ^*       Reader.   N.Y..  1840,  (i860.) 
Easy  Introduction  to  Spanish  Gonyersation. 

New  York,  1840,  (1860.) 
Elementos  de  la  LenguA  Castellana.    N.  Yoik, 

8d  ed.,  1827. 
Duflefa  Nature  Disphiyed.     Adapted  to  the 

Spanish.    New  l^rk,  1825, 1827. 
Spanish  DlcUonary.    See jTstunan  ^  ilareCfi. 
VELASQUEZ  lb  SIMONNE, 
011endorff*s  Method  of  Learning  Spanish.   N. 

York,  1848,  I860.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  I860.* 
VENABLE,  C.  S., 

Bourdon's  Arithmetlo.   PhUadelphIa,  1868. 
VENEMA,  PIETER, 
Arithmetic  of  Coffer  Konst.   New  York,  1780.* 

yVENERONI, , 
h  Italian  Grammar.* 
VERGANI,  , 

Sn^Ncw  and  CSomplete  Italian  Gnnmar.    Leg- 
L       horn,  1834. 
VERNEY,  LADY, 

Hints  on  Arithmetic   London,  1862. 
VERNON,  JOHN, 

Compleat CountingHouse.   Dublin,  1710.* 
VETHAKE,  HENRY, 
Mc(^Uoch>s  Dictionary  of  Commerce.    Phll*> 

delphlA,  1861.* 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Philadelphia, 


2d  edition,  1844.* 
KAR.  M., 
ilitical  Economy.   1 


VICKAR   __ 

PoUticai  Economy.   With  notes.   N.Y.,1828.* 
VIETA,  FRANCIS, 

Opera  Mathematica.    Leyden,  1040.* 
VKiERIUS,  FRANCIS, 

De  PrlndpUs  Gr«»  DictlonU  Idiotlsmls  Ll« 
ber.   Edited  by  Hermann.  Glasgow,  1813. 
VINALL,  JOHN, 

Preoeptor^a  Assistant;    or,  Stndent^  Ghilde, 
(Arith.)   Boston,  1702. 
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Bortoii,1711,173».* 


New  Tork, 


VINCE,  8., 
KlemenU  of  Aatronomy.  PhlladelphU,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 1817.* 
Friaclples  of  FUudoat.   FhOadelphlft,  1st  edi- 
tion, 1812. 
VIXCENT,  THOMAS, 

£zplicatoi7  Catechism. 
VINGUT,  F.  J., 
Spanish  Reader  and  Translator, 

1855.* 

Lector  )r  Tradaetor  Ingles.   New  York,  1865.* 
OUendorfl's  New  Method  of  Learning  Spanish. 

New  York,  1861. 
Key  to  do.    New  Yoik,  1861.* 
Kl  Maestro  de  Ingles.     (English  Teacher  for 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  1851, 1665.* 
Clare  de  los  E;)erGicios.    (Key  to  do.)    New 

York,  1861, 1866.* 
£1  Maestro  de  Frances.    (French  Grammar  fbr 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  1851, 1856.* 
ClaTe,  fto.    (Key  to  do.)    New  York,  1851,  >6o. 
Le  Maitro  d'Espagnol.    (Spanish  Grammar  for 

French.)    New  York,  1851, 1866.* 
Corrige,  fcc.   (Key  to  do.)   New  York,  1851, 
1856.* 
VINSON,  T.,  k  H.  MANN, 
Universal    Geography,  improved.     Dedham, 
N.  Y.,  1818. 
VIRGILIUS  MARO.  PUBLIU8, 
Opera.  (Delphined.)  ByRuseus.  Dublin,  1700. 
N.  Yoric,  Ist  ed.  1811.    (0th  ed.  1825.) 
Philadelphia,  0th  edition,  1628,  (1866.) 
With  notes.    By  Cooper.   New  York, 
0th  edition,  1868. 
Same,  edited  by  Bullion.* 
Edited  by  Gpuld.    Boston,  1880, 1834. 
With  translation  and  notes.   By  Alex- 
ander.   Worcester,  1706. 
With  interlinear  tranohktion.  By  Hart 
ft  Osbom.   Baltimore,  1833.   (Phila- 
delphia, 18600 
With  notes.   By  Bowen.   Boston,  4th 

edition,  I860.* 
With  notes.    By  Frieoe.   New  York.* 
I>om  text  of  Heyne,  without  notes. 

Boston,  I860.* 
Sdited  by  Sohmlts  ft  Znmpt.    Phlla., 

1818,1800.    (New  York.) 
Edited  by  Stonghton.* 
Translated  by  Dayldson,  with  Latin 
Text.     New  York,  1823.* 
Same,  edited  by  Buckley.  New  York.* 
Translated  into  English  Prose.    New 
York,  1800.* 
The  .fineld,  with  notef.    By  Anthon.    New 

York,  1860. 
Itie  Eclogues  and  Georgifis.  Edited  by  Anthon. 

New  York,  (1862)  1S8. 
First  Book  of  the  iEneld,  with  interiinear 

translation.    London,  12th  edition,  1866. 
Ftavlng  Lessons  to  do.   Loadmi,  lOth  ed.,  1863. 
VOGDES,  WILLIAM, 
United  States  Primary  Arithmetio.   Fhiladel- 


phia,  1818.* 
dted  States  Arithmettc 


United  States  Arithmettc   First  Port.   Phila., 
1846.** 

United  States  Arithmetio.   Phila.,  1846.** 

Key  to  do.   Philadelphia.* 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration  and  Praty 
ticalGeometiy.    Phlla.,  1640, 1840. 

Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1847. 
VOGDES,  W.  ft  B.  ALisOP, 

Elements  of  PraflticalAriUuastle.  Phila.,  1860. 
VOGEL,  CARL, 

Schul-Atlos  der  Neueren  Erdknnde,    Leiptio. 
8th  edition,  1866. 

Kleiner  Schul-Atlas.   (Illustrated  School  Atlaa 
of  Elementary  Geognmiiy*)   Leipslo,  1866. 
VOIGT,  P., 

Uistorisoi-Geognmhiachflr  Bebul-Atlaa.    Ber- 
lin, 1867. 


Boston,  1835.   PbDa- 
New  Yoifc, 


VOLTAIRE, 
Histotre  de  (Carles  XII. 
delphio.  1858.* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  P.  Mouls. 

1836.* 

Same,  edited  by  O.  Surenne.    New  York.* 
La  Henriade.    Boston,  1843.* 

VON  HERlUNGEN, . 

Piano-Forte  Instructor.    New  York,  ISO.* 
Yonth*s  Song-Book.   New  York.* 
VOSE,  JOHN? 
System  of  Astronomy.    Coneord,  1827. 
Compendium  of  Astronomy.    Windsor,  Vt^ 

Astronomical  Plates,  n.  d. 
VULUET,  M.. 

C^eography  of  Nature.    (Esquisse  dime  Oao^ 
rapDie  ^ysique.)    Boston,  1866. 
VYSErCHARLES, 

London  Spelllng-Book.   London,  17B6.* 

Arithmetio.*^ 
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WABY,  E.  L.. 

ISlemento  of  the  EnffUah  Langnace.    Philadel- 
phia, 18%. 
WAGNEIt,  O.  H., 
Kew  and  Easy  Method  of  Leaminr  Oerman. 
Parti.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
WAHL,  C.  A., 
Greek  and  Encllsh  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (Claris  Philol.)  Traaalated  by  Bob- 
inson.    Andover,  1825.* 
WAKEFIELD,  PRI8CILLA, 
Introduction  to  Botany.  Boston,  1811.    (Phila- 
delphia, 1817.) 
WALCHNEK,  ALFRED, 
French  Grammar.    (New  Method.  &e.)   New 
York.* 
WALCK.ENAER,  C.  A., 
Abr^g^  de  la  Geographlo  Modeme  par  Pinker- 
ton.    Paris,  1805. 
WALDO,  JOHN, 
The  Dictionary  Spelllng-Book.     Ctooigetown, 

8.  C,  1810. 
Bndiments  of  English  Grammar.    PhOa.,  1813.* 
Abridgment  of  do.    Philadelphia,  1814.* 
WALKEB,  C0RNEL1U8. 

Beaders.    See  Tower  &  tFaUber, 

WALKER,  JAMES, 

Beid's  Essays  on  the  Intelleetnal    Powers. 

Abridged.    Cambridge,  1850.    Phila.,  1850.* 

Stewart's  Active  and  MorsI  Powers  of  Man. 

Boston.  4th  ed.,  18C5.    (Phikdelphia,  1850.) 

WALKER,  John, 

Elements  of  Elocution.    Boston,  1810.   Phila- 
delphia, 1811. 

Elements  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 
Oulver.    Philadelphia.* 

Manual  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 
CuWer.    Philadelphia,  1850.* 

Bhetorical   Grammar.     Boston,  1st   edition, 
1814.    (2d  edition,  1822.) 

Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names.    Philadelphia.  1st  edition,  1808. 

Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  London,  S4th 
edition.  1847.    Philadelphia.  1846. 
Abridged,  by  Cobb.    Hartford,  1829.  (Ithaea, 

1828,  1829.) 

Abridged,  by  Smith.    New  York,  1818.* 
"  '*  Davis.    New  York.* 

•<  Philadelphia,  (1st  edition.  1806, 1818, 

ima.)    2d  ed.,  n.  d.    N.  Y.,  (1804, 
1807,)  1816. 
«  For   Schools.    (Boston;   Fhfladd- 

phia,  1850,)  1801. 
Pocket  edition.    Hartford,  Ist  edition,  1842. 
Johnson's    Pronouncing  English  Dictionary. 

See  S.  Johnson. 
Bhyming  Dictionary.    2  vols.    London,  2d  ed., 

n.d.    (New  York.) 
Bhyming,  Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary.   Philadek)hla,  1852.* 
WALKER,  JOSEPH, 
Joyce's  Practical  Arithmetic.    Baltimore,  1819. 
Fennlng's  Guide  to  the   U»e  of  the  Globes. 
Baltimore,  let  edition,  1827. 
WALKER,  Sitl^KS  C, 
New  Latin  Reader.    Boston,  18S9.    (2d  edition, 

isno.    Phila.,  .3d  ed.,  1832.    4th  ed.,  1835.) 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1829.* 
Herschel's  Treatise  on  Astronomy.   PhUadel- 

Jhia,  1847.* 
ER,  T., 
Arithmetic.    Troy.    1841.* 
ElemenU  of  Geometry.    Boston,  2d  edition, 

1829.  (3d  ediUon,  1831.)   Phihidelphia,  1835. 
Same,  edited  by  Kendall.   Fhl]m.,]&0.* 


WALKER,  WILLIAM, 
Treatise  of  Kn^iUih  Particles.    London,  (1563.) 

lOth  edition,  lOUI. 
Art  of  Teaching  Grammar-Learning.    London, 
8th  edition,  17:7.    10th  edition,  1728. 
WALlUNGAMiS,  FRANCIS, 
The  l\itor'«  Assistant.    Compendium  of  Arith- 
meUc.    London,  20th  edition,  1784,  (1825. 
New  York.) 
WALLACE,  CRANMORE, 

Geography  of  New  llampshire.    Boston,  1829.* 
WALLACE,  J., 
Treatise  of  Algebra.* 

New  lYeatiso  on  the  Globes  and  Practical  As- 
tronomy.   New  York.  1812. 
Grammatica  Lin«nise  AngliCK.* 
WALLACE,  J.  A?. 
Clilld'i)  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C,  ifc^.* 
WALLACE,  ROBERT, 
Pocket  Guide  to  Commerolal  Book-keeping. 
Glasgow,  1839.* 
WALL18,  JOHN, 
English  Grammar  in  Latin.     London,   1553. 

1706.* 
Mathesis  Universalis.    London,  1567.* 
Opera  Mathematica.    London,  1009.* 
WALLIS,  WILLIAM, 

Essay  on  Arithmetic.    Tannton  (Eng.),  1800.* 

WALSH,  MlCHAIilL, 

New  System  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic.   New- 

boryport,  1801.    3d  ed.,  1804.    3d  ed.,  1805. 

4th  ed..  1814.    Charleston,  S.  C,  4th  ed., 

1805.     Northampton,  1st  ed.,  1807.    Salem, 

4th  ed-,  1820.    4th  ed.,  1824.    5th  ed.,  1825.** 

Hie  Mercantile  Arithmetic.    Boston,  new  ed., 

1825,(1828.) 
Book-keeping.    Boston,  1832.* 
WALTER   THOBCAS, 
Grounds  and  Rules  of  Singini?  Explained.  Bos- 
ton. 1721.  174C,  1760, 1704.* 
Book  of  Psalmody:  with  Prefkoe  by  Seveateen 
Ministers.* 
WALTON,cA., 

Arithmeti.   See  CoOum  &  WaUon, 
WALZ,  E.  L., 
Elementar-buch  der  EngUscher  Sprache.    FUl- 
adelphla,  1635. 
WANOSTROCHT,  N., 
Grammar  Of  the  French  Language.   (London, 
lOth  ed.,  1623.)    Boston72d  ed.,  1810,  (1819,) 
9th  ed.,  1827.    (Phila..  10th  ed.,  1868.)** 
Beeuell  Cholsi  de  TraiU  Hlstoriqnes,  &c    Re- 
vised by  Mouls.     New  York,  (1820,)  1837. 
(Philadelphia,  1858.) 
Elementary  introduction  to  Latin  Grammar. 

London,  2d  edition,  1797. 
Classlral  Vocabulary.* 

WANZER, , 

ArithmeUc* 
WARD,  H^ 

English  Grammar.    Whitehaven  (Eng.),  1777.* 
WARD,  JAMES  H., 
Elementary  Course  of  Instruction  on  Ordnanoe 
and  Gunnery.    PhUadelphia,  1861.* 
WARD,  JOHN, 
System  of  Oratory,  Vol.  I.    London,  1769. 
Short  Introduction  of  Grammar  (Latin.)    See 

W.  LUy. 
Young  Mathematidaa's  (Hdde.   London,  9th 
e<fltion.  1762,* 
WARD.  WILLIAM, 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  EngUah  Langnafle. 
York,  1766.  ^^ 

WARE,  JOHN, 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  See  W.  SmeUSe. 
Natural  Theology.    See  W.  Foley. 
WARE,  JONATHAN, 
New  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  1814. 
WARE,  J.  F.  W., 
Hymna  and  Tunes  for  Sonday-Sdiools.   Beet.* 
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WARING,  OEORGR,  JR., 
ELenieuts  of  Agriculture,  trltU  questions,  for 
SchoolR.    New  York,  iibi* 
WARING,  WILLIAM,         ' 

American  1\itor'8  Assistant.    See  /.  Todd, 
WARNER,  C.  D., 

Book  of  Eloquence.    Cazenovia.    N.  Y.,  18S2.* 
WAILNER,  JAMES  F., 
Primary  Note  Reader.    New  York.* 
RudUnental  I^ensons  In  Music.    New  York.* 
Weber's  Goneral  Music  Teacher.    2  vols.    Bos- 
ton, 1841.* 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.    Bos- 
ton, 1H42.* 
WARNER,  J.  A., 

Baptfftt  Sundav-School  Hvmn-Dook.    N.  Y.* 
WARRliN,  D.  ^H., 
Primary  Geograpliy.    Plilladeiphia,  ITOO. 
Common    i^cnool    Geography.      Philadelphia, 

(1W7.)    Itevlsed  etiiilon,  JbOO.** 
System  of  Physical  Geogrsphy.    Philadelphia, 
1850.  (1857.)    Revised  edition,  1800.** 
WARREN,  O., 
The  Mercantile  Catechism  and  Book-keeper's 
Guide,    New  York,  18M.* 
WARREN,  S.  EDWARD, 
Manual  of  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing. 
New  York,  1851.* 
'    General  I*roblems  in  Orthographic  Projection. 

New  York.* 
WARBEN,  W., 

School  Geography  and  Atlas.    Portland.* 
WA8E,  CHlllSTOPHER, 
Method!  Practice  Specimen.    Essay  of  a  Pno- 
tical  Grammar.    Ix>ndon,  1000. 
WATERHOLSE,  BENJAMIl^, 
The  BoUnist    Boston,  18J1.* 
WATERHOUSE,  CHARLES, 
Elementary  and  Practical  Arithmetic.    Port- 
land, 1045.    (Concord.)** 
Key  and  Supplement  to  the  various  Arithmetics. 
Portland,  2d  edition.  1812. 
WATERMAN,  JESSE, 

An  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
WATSON,  J.  M., 

Readers,  &c    See  Parker  &  WaUon, 
VfAJi^y,  JOHN  SEEBY, 

Cicero,  on  Oratory  and  Orators.    New  York.* 
I    Sallust,  Flonis,  and  Velleius  Paterculus.    Li^ 

era!  Translation.    New  York,  1856.* 
i   Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  Memo- 
'  nibilU.    Literal  Transition.    New  York, 

1850.* 
WATSON,  THOMAS, 
Orthographical  Expositor.   See  Jaudon^  Wat- 
son (f  Adilington, 
WATSON,  THOMAS, 
Lectures  on  the   Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic.    Edited  by  Condie.  Phila.* 
WATSON,  W., 

Mental  Arithmetic    Rochester.* 
WATT,  THOMAS, 
Grammar  Made  Easy.    Edinburgh,  5th  edition. 
1742. 
WATTEItSTON,  8., 
Easy  Method  of  Learning  Roman  History. 
Washington.  D.  C,  KttO.* 
WATTS,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    See  T,  Graham. 
WATTS,  ISAAC, 

First  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Geogra- 
I  phy.  London,  (1730.)  5th  edition,  1752, 
(  175.). 

Logic ;  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Reason.    London, 

1753.    Newburyport.  2d  edition,  1700. 
On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.    Boston,  2d 
,  edition,  1822.** 

Same,  with  questions.    By  Denman.    N.  Y.* 
Edited  by  Emerson.    Boston.   Revised  ed., 
1860. 
Divine  Songs,  in  Easy  Language,  for  Childrciu 
Boston,  1719, 1700,  1771.* 


WATTS,  ISAAC,  (eon<#N«erl.) 
First  Set  of  Catechism  and  Prayers. 

1740, 1763.* 
Seeond  Set  of  (Mechism  and  Prayers. 

1748.* 

Disoourse  on  tlie  Wav  of  Instruction  by  Gal^ 
chlsm.    Boston,  1748.* 
WAT1>«,  JOHN, 
Xenopbou's  D«  Cyri  Instltutione.  HntchfiMOB's 

edition.    Pliiladelpbio,  Ist  edition,  ItMM. 
Novum  Tcstsmentum  Gr»cum.    Philadelphia, 
2d  edition,  IbUO. 
WATTS  &  SHIMEAL, 
Scripture  Questions.    New  York.* 

WATTS, , 

Complcat  Spelling-Book.    Dublin,  1783.* 
WAYLAND,  FRANCIS, 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.    BoatOB. 

1854.* 
Elements  of  Moral  Seience.    Boston,  IMS. 
Some,  abridged.    »d  edition,  1837,  (4th  edi- 
tion, 1K)7,  1H43.)  1840. 
Elements  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  ISIS. 
Same,  abridged.    Boston,  1837,  (ath  edtctoa, 
1812, 184G,  1860.) 
WAYNE,  HENRY  C, 
llie  Sword  Exercise.    Arranged  for  SUlllaiy 
InstrucUou.    Washington,  1860.* 
WEAVER,  J.. 
System  of  Practical  Elocution  and  Bbetorioul 
Gesture,    l^hihidelphia.*     . 
WEBB,  A.  C, 

Historical  Companion.    PhQadclphia,  1867.* 
WEBB,  GEORGE  JAMES, 
Orthophony,    Boston.* 
Vocal  Class-Book,  for  Schools.    Boston.* 
Little  Songster,  for  Schools.    Boston.* 
Common  School  Songster.    Boston.* 
Singing  Books.    See  Mason  &  Wdtb, 
WEBB.  J.  RUSSELL. 
John^i  First  Book.    New  York,  1849. 
Young  Pupil's  (2uide.    New  York.* 
Normal  Primer.    New  York.* 
Normal  Readers.  Nos.  I.-III.    New  York.* 
"  "         No.  IV.    New  York,  1861. 

"  «»         No.  V.   New  York.* 

Primary  Lessons.    New  York.* 

weberTf.  a., 

Fremd-W(5rterbudi    der    Deutschen  Sprtcfao. 
Leipsic,  Gth  edition,  1862. 
WEBER,  GEORGE, 
Outlines  of  Universal  History.    Boston,  1853. 
(14th  edition.  1800.    Revised  edition,  1802.) 
WEBER.  GODFREY, 
General  Music  Teacher,  for  Self-instroction. 
Edited  by  Warner.    2  vols.    Boston,  1841.* 
WEBBER,  SAMUEL, 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Bost.,  1832. 
Mathematics.    2  vols.    Camb.,  2d  edition,  1808. 
Enfield's    Institutes  of  Natural   Philosophy. 
Boston,  (1803.)    4th  edition,  1824. 
WEBSTER,  E., 

Phonograpliic  Teacher.    New  York,  1852. 
WEBSTER,  JOHN, 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Lond.,  1804. 
Same,  edited  by  iilaton  (Philosophical  Instmo- 
tor.)    Albany,  1824.* 
WEBSTER,  JOHN  W., 
Brand's  Manual  of  Chemistry.    Boston,  18S0.* 
Fyfc's  Elements  of  ChemlstiV.    Boston,  1S£7.* 
WEBSTER,  NOAH, 
Americ;m  Spelllng-Book.    Boston,  (1704,  1802.) 
Revised  edition,  1805.    Hartford,  1806.    Re- 
vised edition,  1813, 1818.    20th  edition,  n.d. 
(Uncord,  ri817.)  n.  d.    Albany,  1822.    I^ex- 
ingtou,  Ky.,  revised  edition,  1825.    Brattie- 
boro',  1820,  ma.    Middletown,  1827.** 
Elementary  Spelling-Book.    Mlddictown,  1829, 
1831,  1834.    New  York,  1829.    RevUod  ed., 
n.  d.    Concord,  1832,  1837.    Hartford,  1841. 
PortUnd,   1841.     Wells  River,   Vt.,   18il« 
Brattleboro^n.d,** 
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WEBSTER,  NOAH,  (continued.) 
netorial  Elemeutary  SpeUing-Book.    N.  York, 

The  Teacher;  a  Supplement  to  the  Elementary 
Spelling-Book.    New  Haven,  1837.** 

Instructive  and  Entertaining  Lessons  for  Youth. 
New  Haven,  1835. 

Uanual  of  Useful  Studies.  New  Haven,  (1832.) 
1839.*» 

Elements  of  Usefkil  Knowledge.    Tol.  I.  Hart- 
ford, ]80n.    New  London,  3d  edition,  1807. 
Same.    Vol.  IL    New  Haven,  (ist  ed.,  1804.) 

2d  edition,  1806.    3d  edition,  1^08. 
Same.    Vol.  III.    New  Haven,  1806,  (1812.) 

History  of  Animals.  Same.  Vol.  IV.  New 
Haven,  1812. 

Grammatical  Institutes  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Part  I.  Hartford,  Ut  ecution,  n.  d. 
(Boston,  1794.  New  York,  18M.) 
Same.  Part  II.  Boston,  Ist  edition,  1700. 
•  8d  edition,  17M.  (6th  edition,  1797,  1800.) 
7th  edition,  18a-).  Hartford,  6th  ed.,  1706, 
6th  cd.,  1800.    (Alb.  1790.)    N.  York,  18W.»* 

American  Selection  of  lessons.  Same.  Part 
IIL  Hartford,  2d  ed.  [178611  4th  ed.,  1788. 
6th  ed.,  1780.  8th  ed.,  170:3.  10th  ed.,  n.  d. 
12th  ed.,  n.  d.  Boston,  2d  ed.,  1702.  6th  ed. 
n.  tp.  New  Haven,  new  cd.,  1801.  (Phila- 
delphia, 1814.)** 

Fhllosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  Eng^ 
lish  Language.    New  Haven,  1807.** 

Budlments  of  Eng.  Grammar.  Same,  abridged. 
New  York,  1811.    (New  Haven.  1831.) 

Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Langnage. 
New  Haven,  1831. 

Dissertations  on  the  English  Langnage.  Bos- 
ton, r/189.* 

Observations  on  Langnage  and  the  Errors  of 
CUss-Books.    New  Haven.  1630.* 
English  Dictionary.    1st  edition,  1800. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  Com- 
mon Schools.    Hartford,  1817.* 

American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
1st  ed.,  2  vols.  4to.,  182K.    2d  ed.  2  vols. 
Boy.  8vo.,  li^K     Springfield,  1846.    N.  Y.* 
Same,  revised  by  C.  A.  Goodrich.     Spring- 
field. 1848.  (ItHO.    Phlla..  1858.) 
**       Pictorial  edition.    Springfield,  1850. 
"       Royal  8vo.  edition.    Pbiladelphta.* 
"       Abridged,  Royal  8vo.    PhUad.,  1860. 

Now  University  Pronouncing  and  Delining  Dic- 
tionary. Edited  by  CO.  Goodrich.  Phila., 
1800.    (New  York.) 

Academic  edition.    New  York.    Philadelphia.* 

Common  School  edition.    N.  Y.,  1836.    Phila.* 

History  of  the  United  States.  N.  Haven,  1832. 
3d  edition,  1833,  1836. 

New  Testament,  with  Amendments.  N.  Haven, 
1839. 
WEBSTER,  THOMAS, 

Principles  of  Hydrostatics.    Cambridge,  1836.* 

Theory  of  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids. 
Carabridofe,  1836.* 
WEBSTER,  WILLIAM, 

Book-keeping  According  to  the  Italian  Method. 
London,  IKti* 
WEBSTER,  WILLIAM, 

Arithmetic  in  Epitome.  6th  ed.  London.  1740.* 

Essay  on  Book-keeping.    London,  8th  ed.  1744. 
WEBSTER,  WILLIAM  G., 

Elementary  Dictionary.    Sequel  to  Elementary 
SpelUng-Book.    New  York,  2d  edition,  n.  d. 
Same.    Sequel,  etc.;  or,  a  Speller  and  Defl- 
ncr.    New  lork,  revised  ed.,  n.  d.    Phil- 
adelphia, n.d.** 

Primary  Scliool  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Phil- 
adelphia, revised  ed.,  n.d.    (New  York.) 

High  School  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Phila- 
delphia.   New  York.* 

Countiug-House  and  Family  Dictionary.  N.  Y.* 

Pocket  Dictionary.    New  York.* 

School  Chorister.   New  York.*  ^ 


WEDGWOOD,  WILLIAM  B.. 
Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  for  Schools.  N. 
York,  12th  edition,  1844. 
Do.  of  New  Hampshire.  Concord, 

1843.* 
Do.  of  Vermont.  Brattleboro', '44.* 

Do.  of  Massachusetts.    Best.,  '44.* 

Constitution  and  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Philadelphia.* 
WEISBACH,  JULIUS. 
Principles  of  Mechanics,  etc.    Edited  by  John- 
ston.   2  vols.    PhUa.,  iBt  ed.,  1848,  (1810.) 
WEISE,  C.  H., 

Anacreontis  Carmina.    Leipslc,  1844. 
WEISSE,  J.  A., 

Key  to  the  French  Language.    Boston,  1842.* 
WEIXH,  A.  S., 
Oblect-Lessons.    Prepared  for  Teachers.    New 

York,  1862. 
Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence.    New  York, 

1864.    2d  edition,  1850.* 
Rhetoric  and  Composition.    New  York,  1850.* 
WELCH,  OLIVER, 
American  Arithmetic.   Exeter,  2d  edition,  1814. 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  1834.    (Portland.) 
WELD,  ALLEN  H., 
Parsing  Book.    Portland,  1847, 1848.    (16th  ed., 

1848.  Boston.) 

English  Grammar.  Illustrated.  Porthmd(18i6.) 
2d  ed.,  1847.    12th  ed.,  1847.    60th  ed.,  1849. 
Imp.  ed.,  I860.  1862.    Boston,  revised  ed., 
1856.    (BuiTalo;)** 
Same,  abridged.    Port.,lJM8.    (Boat.,  1840.) 

New  English  Grammar.  Portland,  1862.  Bos- 
ton.* 

Porter's  Rhetorical  Analysis.  Revised  edition. 
Boston,  1849. 

Latin  Lessons  and  Reader.    Portland,  5th  edi- 
tion, 1847.    Boston.    Andover.* 
WELD,  W., 

Bateas'  Janua  Linguanim.    Translated.    Lon- 
don. 1616. 
WELLS,  DAVID  A., 

Science  of  Common  Things.  N.  Y.,  (1857,)  1860. 

Familiar  Science.    Philadelphhi,  1856. 

Peterson's  FamilUir  Science.    Part  II.  Phila., 
1854.* 
Same,  Part  III.  Philadelphia,  1854.* 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 

Natural  PhUosophy.  New  York,  (1867,)  16th 
ed.,  1868. 

Principles  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1858. 

First  Principles  of  Geology.    N.  Y.,  1800.* 

New  Chemistry.    See  Gray  &  WdU. 
WELLS,  WALTER, 

Lessons  In  Physical  Geography.    N.  Y.  1862.* 
WELLS,  WILLIAM, 

Wilmsen's  Reader.  From  the  German.  Phila., 
1840. 
WELLS,  WILLIAM  H., 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.  (Elem.  Gram.) 
Andover,  (1846,)  1848,  1840.  N.  Y.,  1868. 
(Boston,  1862.)** 

(School)  Grammar  of  the  English  Language, 
Andover,  1st  edition,  16VS.  new  edition, 
1840,  1»48,  (Portland,  1847.)    Boston,  1847. 

1849,  I860,  (1852,)  1867.   New  York,  1858.** 
WELLS, , 

Adam's  Latin  Grammar.    Boston,  1843.* 
WELSH,  J.  K., 

Familiar  Lessons  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
Boston,  1831.* 
WEST,  C.  E., 

Analogy  of  Religion.    See  Joteph  Sutler. 
WEST,  MRS.  JANE, 

Letters  to  a  Young  Lady.    Troy,  1806.* 

Letters  to  a  Young  Man.* 
WEST,  J., 

Elements  of  Conlo  Sections.   New  York,  lot 
edition  1820.* 
WEST,  JOHN, 

Book-keeping  for  Solldton.   London,  1834.* 
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WESTON,  WILLIAM, 
Britiah  and  Anwrir>a  Counting  Honte.   Lon- 
don, 17M.« 
WETTfiNUALL,  EDWARD, 

Urccae  Grammatics  lostitutio  Compendlarln. 
London,  ftth  edition,  1730.  Mh  edition,  1803. 
Greek  Grammar.    Pliiladelplila.  1703.* 
Greek    Gmmmar.     Translated    by   FmhumL 
Phlla..  J810.* 
WHATELY,  KICUAIID, 
Elemeuta  of  Logic    London,  1863.  New  York, 
n8a2,)    183«J,    18^9,    IfiStf.    (Boston,   nm.) 
LouiKviUe,  1»55.) 
Same,  wtUi  que^itions.    Boston,  1S51.* 
Questions  for  Examination  in  do.,  (Anon.) 

Boston,  1K43.* 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  London,  1851.  (Boston, 
1M3.)  New  York,  m»,  (Ui»,)  lb$U.    (Lon- 
Isvitie,  Ib&l.) 
Same,  with  questions.    Boston.* 
Questions  for  Examination  in  do.,  (Anon,) 

Boston,  ltM3.* 
Lessons  on  Iteasoning.   Boston,  1813.  Cam- 
bridge, 1845.* 
Selection  of  English  STnonjms.    Boston,  1863. 
Same,  edited  by  tt.  Dublin.    London,  8d  ed., 
1863.    Boston,  1st  edition,  1862. 

WHEATON, , 

Arithmetic* 
WHEELEE,  C.  S.,  _ 

Frose  Selections  of  the  Gr»ea  H^Jom.   Phlln., 

18*7.* 
Herodotus,  with  English  Notes.   2  toIb.  Bos- 
ton. 11*13.* 

WHEELWUIGBT, . 

Anacreon's  Odes.    Translated.   KewTork,* 
WUEET,  JOSIAIl, 

Law  Monutti  for  Schools.  1SI3.* 
WHELPLEY,  SAMUEL, 
Compend  of  Uiatory.    Mew  Yoi^  3d  edition, 
1814,  (Horrlstown,  N.  J.,  2  vols.  1806.) 
Same,  edited  by  Emerson.    New  York,  6th 
ediUoD,  I&IU  (8th  ed.,  1826.) 
Lectures  ou  Ancient  History.   New  York,  2d 
edition,  1821. 
WHEWELL.  WILLIAM, 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  2to1i.  New 

York,  1858.* 
History  of  Scientific  Ideas.    New  York,  8d  ed., 

1858.* 
Astronomy  and  Creneral  Physics.   New  York, 

1860. 
Newton's  Prindpia.  Book  L  See.  L-m.'  Lon- 
don, 1810. 
WHITALL.  HENRY, 

Planisphere  of  the  HeaTens.   New  York.* 
white;  A.  C, 

Schiller's  WllhelmTeU.  SeeilnmV^#  WkUe, 

WHITE.  E.  E., 

Class-Book  of  (jeography.   Clnduiatl,  1863.* 

*<  "  Locia  Geography.     Cleveland, 

Ohio.* 

Commercial  Arlthmetlo.    See  Bnfomt  #  StriU- 

WHITE,  E.  L., 
Schneider's  Theory  of  Harmony.  Boston,  New 

York.* 
Seminary  Class-Book  of  Music    Boston.* 
Sabbath  School  Singing-Book.    Boston,  1816.* 
Boston  l*iano  Forte  Instructor.    Boston.  New 

York.* 
Piano  Forte  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
Melodeon  without  a  Master.    Boston;  New 

York.* 
Helodeon  Instructor,  New  York.* 
See  Green  &  WhUe. 
WHITE.  E,  L.,  k  J.  E.  GOULD, 
The  Wreath  of  School-Songs.   Boston,  1862.  .^ 

New  York.* 


WHITE,  HENRY, 
ElemenU  of  Uaiversal  History. 


ALbyHflit. 


The  Tyrolian  Lyra.    Boston,  1862.* 
Itae  Sabbath  S<aiool  Lute.   Boston, 


loston,  1862.* 


Philadelphia,  1847.^ 
OntUnesof  UniversalHistofT.  Ed-byKnighlaiik 
Philadelphia.* 
WHITE,  JAMES, 

The  English  Verb.    London,  1st  editioih  176L 
WHITE,  JOHN, 
Practical  System  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  Fhila^ 

1818. 
Key  to  Appendix  in  do.,  Philadelphia,  1S18.* 
Self  Instructor;  System  of  Practical  Aritik- 
metic    Philadelphia,  laia.* 
WHITE,  JOHN, 

Lessons  on  Housewifery.    London»18<0. 
WHITE.  JOHN  J., 
Collecdon  of  Arithmetiaa  Tsbles.    Hwtfiiid, 

1812. 
Collection  of  Arithmetical  Rules  and  TWbles. 

Hartford,  4th  ed.,  1815. 
Arithmetic  Slmplifled.   Hartford,  1818.  ad  ed., 
1819.** 
WHITE,  WILLIAM, 
Essay  on  the  Study  and  Pronundation  of  Greek 
and  Latin.    PhiUulelphia,  18^6.* 
WHITEEER,  WILLIAM  J., 

Inventive  Drawing.    Boston,  1863.* 
WHITING,  JOSEPH, 

Principles  of  English  Grammar.   Detrofft.  181ft. 
WHITING,  SAMUEL, 
Elementary  Reader.    New  Haven,  1821.  Kew 

York,  1830.** 
Elegant  Lessons ;  or.  Young  Ladles'  Preceptor. 
(Middletown,  1st  edition,  1820.)  New  Haren, 

2d  edition,  182f. 

WHITLOCK.  GEORGE  CLINTON, 
Elements  of  Geometry.    New  York,  19IB,  IStti, 
I?863.) 
WHITON,  J.  M., 
History  of  New  Hampshire.   Concord,  1831.* 
Hand-Book  of  Latin.    Boston.* 

WHITTENHALL, , 

Latin  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1782. 
WHITTOCK,  N., 

The  Oxford  Drawing-Book.    New  York.* 
WICKEY,  EDWARD  WALTER, 

English  Grammar.   2ded.   London,  1811.* 
WICKS,  J.  H., 
Book  keeping  Reformed.    London,  1797.* 

WICKHAJi, » 

Aid  to  Voluntary  Self-Improvement.   N.  T., 
18H.** 
WIERZBICKI,  F.  P., 

A  French  Grammar  for  Beginners.  N.  Y.,  1838. 
WIGAND,  F.  L.  K., 
W5rterbooh  der  Deotsehen  Synonymen.  S  Tola. 
Ments.  2d  edition,  1852. 
WIGGINS,  RICHARD. 
North  American   Spelllng-Book.    New  York, 

n.  d.,  [1817,1  1819, 1821. 
United  States  Speiling-Book.  New  York.  1614.* 
New  York  Expositor-,  or,  FiAh  Book.  Ed.  br 
Grisoom.  New  York,  1814, 1822.  n.  d.,  [1826,  J 
1846,  n.  d.** 
Arithmetic* 

DUworth's  Book-keeper's  Assistant.   N.  Y.» 
1822. 
WIGHT,  O.  W., 
Modem  Philosophy,  etc.,    See  F.  CouHn, 
HamUtou's  Philosophy.    2  vols.  New  York.* 
WIGHTMAN,  JOSEPH  M., 
Select  Experiments  in  Natural   Philosophy. 
Boston.  1853. 
WILBUR,  HERVEY, 
New  Testament,  with  references  and  quee- 

tions.    Boston.  2d  edition,  1824.* 
The  Reference  Bible.    Boston,  1820.* 
Biblical  Catechism.    Boston,  1827.* 
Biblical  Class  Text^Book.  Boston,  13th  edition, « 

1824.   17th  edition,  1826.* 
XHemonts  of  Astronomy.   New  Haven,  183^ 
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WILBUR.  JOSIAH, 
An  English  Grammar.    Bellows  Falls,  1810.  2d 
ediUon,  1822.* 
WILBUR,  J.,  &  W.  LIVINGSTON, 
The  Giummatlcal  Alphabet.  Albany,  2d  edition, 
1815.** 
WILCOX.  A.  F., 
Catechctlcul  and  Practioal  Grammar  of  the 
Eniriish  I^anguace.    New  Haven,  1828. 
WILDER,  LEVI. 
Text- Book  in  First  Principles  of  Singing.  New 

York.* 
8chooi-Mu9ie.    New  York.* 
WILEY,  C.  H., 
The  North  Carolina  Reader.    No.  III.  Fhila., 
1861.    New  York,  18M.* 

WILHEM, , 

Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    Translated  by 

Hamilton.    New  York,  n.  d. 
Maslcal  Manual.    Edited  by  Perot.    Phlla.* 
WILKIN8,  JOHN  H., 

Elements  of  Astronomy.     Boston,   2d  edition, 
1823,  (3d  edition,  1825,)  4th  edition,  1820, 
1831,  (18340  1838. 
WILL,  HEINRICH, 
Outlines  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  Boston,  1847, 

1862.* 
Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Translated  by 
Breed  &  Hteiner.    Boston,  1882.* 
WILLARD,  EMBLA, 
Geography  for  Beginners.    Hartford,  1826.* 
Atlas  to  accompany  do.,  Hartford,   3d  ed., 

1831. 
Rudiments  of  Geography.   (School  Qeog.)* 
Atlas  to  ditto.* 
Ancient  Geography.     Hartford,    2d  edition, 

1827,  1815. 
Ancient  Atlas  to  accompany  ditto.   Hartford, 

n.  d.  [1828.] 
SjTStem  of  Universal  (Seography.    See    Wood' 

bridge  <f  WUlard, 
History  of  the  United  States.   8ro.    (N.  Y., 

1828.1854.)  Philadelphia,  1813. 
School  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    (Same, 
abridged.)    New  York,  (1881,)   1817,  1860. 
Philadelphia,  1844. 
Hlstoria  de  los  Estadoe  Unidoe.    Translated 

byTolon.    New  York,  1862. 
Abridged  History  of  America.     New  York, 

1843  1845  * 
Last  Lei&vea  of  Amertoan  'History.   New  York, 

18W.* 
Universal  History  in  PerspectfTe.   New  York, 

revised  edition,  1865. 
Temple  of  Time ;  a  Chart  of  Universal  History. 

New  York,  1854.* 

Historic  Guide  and  Map  of  Time.  N.  Y.,  1864.* 

Ttie  American  Chronographer.    N.  Y.,  1854.* 

«•  English  •♦  New  York,  1854.* 

•*  Ancient  "  New  York,  1854.* 

Astronography;  or.  Astronomical  Geography. 

Troy,  1854,  (New  York.) 
Morals  for  the  Young.    New  York,  1867. 
WILLARD,  JOHN  H., 
Rhetoric;    or,    Principles  of  Elocution    and 

Rhetoric  Omiposiuon.    Boston,  1833.* 
Primary  Arithmetic.    Provldenee,  1843. 
WILLARD,  SAMUEL, 
Rudiments  of  ReadlufiT.    Greenfield,  1815. 
The  Franklin   Primer;    Lessons  in  Spelling 
and  Reading.    (Anon.)   Greenfield,  1826.* 
Secondary    Lessons ;    or,    Improved   Reader. 
Sequel  to  ditto,  (Anon,)  Greenfield.  (1827.) 
10th  edition,  1830.    11th  edition,  1830. 
Tlie  General  Class-Book.   (Anon.)   Greenfield, 
(1828.)    2d  edition,  1820.    3d  edition,  1830. 
The  Popular  Reader;  or.  Complete  Scholar. 

Greenfield,  1834.* 
An  English  Grammar.  Greenfield,  1st  ed.,  1816.* 
:  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language.   Boston, 
1835. 


WILLARD,  SIDNEY, 

Hebrew  Cirammar.    Cambridge,  1817. 
WILLE3IENT,  EMILY  E., 

Catechism  of  Familiar  Things.    Phila.,  186S. 
WILLET8,  JACOB, 
Easy  Grammar  of  Geography.    Pough.,  1814, 
3d  edition,  1815.    7th  edition,  1820.    12th 
edition,  1820. 
Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Pongh- 

keepsie,  13th  edition.  1826. 
Compendious  System  oi  Geography.    Pongll- 

keepsle,  1810. 
Atias  to  ditto,  Pottghkeepsie,  n.  d. 
The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.    Pough.,  (1819.)  4tti 
edition,  1822.    45th  edition,  1841.    N.  Y., 
55th  edition,  1814. 
Arithmetic.    Revised  by  McCord,  Pough.* 
Key  to  ditto,  Poughkeepsie.* 
Mental  and  Practkal  Arithmetic.  Pough.,  1841. 
Key  to  ditto,  Poughkeepsie,  1856.* 
Uook-keeplnsr.    Poughkeepsie,  1830. 
WILLETS,  J.  H  ,  &  8.  SMITH. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Phila.,  1831.* 
WILUAM,  A., 

Universal  Psalmodist.    Newburyport,  1771.* 
WILLIAMS.  B.  W., 

Sonzs  for  Sunday-School  and  Yestry.  Boston** 
WILLIAMS,  C.  J.  B., 

Principles  of  Medicine.    Philadelphia.* 
WILLIAMS,  E., 
New  Universal  Gazetteer.    (CSiambers'  Treat, 
of  Knowledge.    Part  II.)    N.  Y.,  4th  ed., 
1833. 
WILLIAMS,  FRANCIS  S., 

English  into  French.    New  York,  1841. 
WILLIAMS,  HONORDl, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1823.* 
WILLIA3IS,  JOHN  D., 
Key  to  DaboU's  Aritiimetic.     N.  Y.,  (1883,) 

1838. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.    Bost.  1818.* 
Young's  Elements  of  Analytical  (geometry. 
Philadelphia.* 
WTLLIA3IS,  JOHN  H., 
Elements  ot  Astronomy.    Boston,  Sd  edition, 
1824.* 
WILLLAMS,  M.  J., 
Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Columbia.  South  Carolina.* 
WILLIAMS.  SAMUEL, 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.  (New 
Haven,  1824.)   Stonington,  2d  edition,  1826. 
3d  edition,  1827.** 
WILLL4MS.  W., 
The  Song- Wreath ;  or,  Elementaiy  Prlnetplea 

of  Music.    Boston,  1857.* 
The    Sabbath-School  — Hymns    and    Tunes. 
Boston.* 

WILLIAMS, , 

Spelllng-Book.    1832.* 
Conversations  sur  le  grand  P^.    Boston.* 
WILLISTON,  E.  B., 
Tacitus.  Five  Books  of  the  History.  Hartford, 
1826.* 
WILLS,  H., 
Outlines  of  (Aemical  Analysis.     Edited  by 
Horsford.    Boston,  1854.* 
WILLSON,  MARCIUS. 
School  and  Family  Primer. 


¥\i%x  Reader. 
Second  " 
Third  " 
Fourth  " 
imh  " 
SIxUi 


_, New  York,  M80.* 

l^ew  York.* 
New  York,  1860. 
New  York,  1860. 
New  York,  1860. 
New  York,  1861. 
New  York.* 


History  of  the  United  SUtes.    New  York,  C47,) 

185.3.    ninstrated  edition,  1868. 
(Juvenile)  American  History.    New  York,  new 

edition,  n.  d. 
American  History.  School  edition.  New  York, 

(18520 ISBO. 
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WTLLSON,  Bf  ARCIUS,  (canHmted.) 
Comprehensive  Chart  of  American  Hlitorr. 

New  York,  1852.* 
Aocompanimont  to  do.    Nt^w  York.  1&I5. 
Oatllnes  of  GoQcral  History.    (University  ed.) 
New  York,  (1852,)  185U. 
Same.    School  edition.    N.  Y.,  (1852^)  1868. 
Manual,  fcc,  for  Object  Lessons.    N.  Y.,  1802. 
Otifect-Lessons  and  Charto.     See    Caikint  d- 
Willson, 
WILLSON,  M., 
Civil  Polity  and  Political  Koonomy.  New  York, 
1837.* 

WILLY, , 

Juvenile  Instructor  for  the  Piano  Forte.   1844.* 
Cramer's  Instruction  for    the   Piano   Forte. 
1844.* 

WILMSEN, -, 

The  Keader,  or  Children's  Friend.    Translated 
by  Wells.    Philadelphia,  HmH,  (1847.) 
WILS(5n,  CHARLES, 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.     Edinburgh, 
3d  edition,  1802. 
Same,  without  points.    Glasgow,  1814. 
WILSON,  CLEMENT  A., 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.  Philadelphia,  1848.* 
WILSON,  C.  P.. 

Greek  Testament.    Boston.    PhiladelpblA.* 
WILSON,  ERA*SMDS, 

I     System  of  Human  Anatomy.     Edited  by  Go- 
I  brecht.    Phitadeiphla.* 

WILSON,  GEORGE, 

Youth's  Pocket  Companion.    London,  1759. 
WILSON,  GEORGE, 

Practical  Book-keeper.    London,  1823.* 
WILSON,  G.  A., 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.    Philadelphia.* 
WILSON.  HENRY, 
Navigation  New  Modelled.    London,  8th  ed., 
17(H.* 
WILSON,  H., 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.     New  York, 
1867.* 
WILSON,  JAMES  P., 

Essay  on  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1817.** 
WILSON,  JOHN, 
Treatise  on  English  Punctuation.    (Manches- 
ter, 1844.    Boston,  1860.    3d  edition,  1856.) 
6th  edition.  1860.    (8th  edition,  1856.) 
Elements  of  Punctuation.     (Same,  abridged.) 
Boston,  (6th  edition,  1866.)     0th  editton, 
1866.    (12th  ediUon,  1862.) 
WILSON.  P., 
Rules  of  Latin  Prosody.    New  Yoric.* 
Rules  of  Prosody,  for  use  of  Schools.    New 

York,  1810.* 
Introduction  to  Greek  Prosody.    N.  York^'ll. 
Compendium  of  Greek  Prosody.    New  York, 
1817.    [With  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar, 
2d  edition.] 
Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.    New  York,  (2d 

edition,  1810,;  1819,  (1826.) 
Sallnst,  Belli  Catllln.  et  Jugurth.  Historia.  New 

York,  lb08.    2d  edition,  1817. 
Longtnus,  De  Subllmitate  Commentarins.  New 

York,  1812.* 
Novum  Testamentum  Griecum.    Hartford,  1822. 
Philadelphia,  1853,  (1868.) 
WILSON,  8., 
New  American  Rational  Spelling-book.    Lex- 

ington,  Ky.,  1st  edition,  1810.* 

WILSON,  S.  F., 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.    Balti- 
more, 1836.* 
WILSON,  W.  D., 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic   New  York, 
1858.* 
WILSON,  W.  P., 
Simple  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Study  of  French. 

New  York;  Philadelphia.* 
lYench  Grammar.   New  York,  1816.* 


Boston,  1830.* 


WILSON, , 

Elocution.* 

The  Yonng  Chorister.    Philadelphia.* 
WINCHE.STER,  ELUANAN, 
Plain  Political  Cateehism,  for  Sflhoola. 

field,  1796. 
WINCHESTER,  GEORGE  W., 
Book-keeping;    or,   the  Teacher's   Gvlde  fe 

Double  Entry.     With  Blanks.     Hactfard, 

1850.** 
Book-keeping ;  or,  the  Teacher's  Guide  to  Si»> 

gle  Entry.    Hartford,  n.  d. 
Primary  Writhig-Book.    Hartford,  1846. 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Penmanship.    Foar 

books.    Hartford,  n.  d.,  two  editlona. 
Penman's  Chart.    Hartford.* 
Drawing  Series.    Four  books.    New  York.* 
Exercises  in  Perspective.    Two  books.    UarL* 
Key  to  do.    Hartford.* 
WINER,  G.  B., 
Grammar  of   the   New   Testament    Dictioii. 

Translated  by  Macson.    PhUadelphia.* 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Idioms  of  ihe  New  Tes- 
tament. TransUtedbyAgnewaodJBbbciDe. 

New  York,  1850.* 
Greek  4!iirammar  of  the  New  Testament.   TraB». 

lated  by  Stuart  and  Robinson.    Andover, 

1825.* 
Grammar  of  the  Chaldee.   Edited  by  Hacketk 

Andover,  1845.* 
WINES,  ENOCH  C^ 

Letters  to  School-C^hlldren. 
WINGATE,  EDMUND, 
Rule  of  Proportion  in  Arithmetiqrne,  &c 

don,  1054.* 
WINGE,  J.  M., 
Svensk  SpriLklMre  f5r  Beginnare.    StocJfholm, 

LSrobok  i  AllmMnna  och  Sveuska  Hlstoriedk 
Vol.  I.    Stockholm,  4tli  edition,  1817.      ^^ 
Same,  Vol.  II.    Stockholm,  5th  edition,  iai9. 
WINKLER,  E.  T., 
Notes  and  Questions,  for  Instmctlon  of  Colofcd 
People.    New  York,  1866.* 
WINKLER,  J.  A.  B., 
Hints  to  Piano-Forte  PUyers.    Richmond.* 

WINNER, .  » 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin.    New  York.* 
Improved  Method  for  the  Aooordeon.    N.  Y.* 
WINNING.  W.  B., 

Comparative  Philology.    London,  1838.* 
WINsLETF,  DAVID, 

Creek  First  Reader.  See  Robertmm^  ITlMletf. 
WINSLOW,  HUBBARD, 
Elements  of  Intellectaal  Philosophy.    Booton, 

185.3.** 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    N.  Y.,  1856. 

WINSLOW. ■", 

System  of  Book-keeping  by  Doable   Entry. 
Woodstock,  1836.* 
WINSTANLEY.T., 

Aristotle,  De  Poetlea.    Oxford,  1790. 
WIREMAN,  CHARLES, 

English  Grammar.    London,  6th  ed.,  1811.* 
WIRT,  WILLIAM, 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  arranged  for  Schools. 
Philadelphia,  1850.* 

WITCOMB, , 

Nouveau  Guide  de  Convers.,  fte.   See  BtHenoer. 
WITHERSIXWN,  JOHN, 

Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.    Phila.,  1822.* 
WITT.  H.  A.,  fc  M.  E.  ARESKONG, 
Euclid's  Elementa  G^metrise.  Lib.  I.-VI.,  XI., 
Xn.    MalmO,  1850. 
WITT,  RICHARD, 

Arithmetical  Questions,  &o.    London,  1613.* 
W(EHLER,  FRIEDRICH, 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Translated  Xnf 
Lieber.    PhUadelphia,  1852,  (186L) 
WOIDE,  A.  G.  C- 

(^ex    Alexandrinns,    Novum    Testaraontiim 
^  ,.     Grace.   Edited  by  Cowpcr.   New  York.* 
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WOOD,  ALPHONSO, 

g rat  Book  iu  Botany.    KewYork.    Botton.* 
ementarr  Botanf .    New  York.* 
CUM-Book  of  Botany.    Boston,  4l8t  ed.,  1866. 

Troy.* 
New  Class-Book  of  Botany.    New  York.* 
Object- U'ssons  In  Botany.    New  York,  1803.* 
WOOD,  F., 
Attorue}  'a  and  Solicitor*!  Book-keeping,   liOn- 

don,  I860.* 
WOOD,  GEOKGE, 

Latin  Grammar.    See  /.  N",  Mndvig. 
WOOD,  J.  G., 

Illustrated  Xataral  History.    New  York,  1864. 
W(X>D,  MAKY  S.. 

QueAtions  for  Bible-CUuseSi  eto.    N.  York,  '64.* 
WOOD,  — — — , 
IMmer.    Boston.* 
Spelling- Book.    1812.* 
W(KiDB7iIDG£,  WILLLW, 
Plain  .Spelling- Book.    Middletown,  1800. 
Key  to  the  English  Language;  ' 

I'arsing,  Denvatire,  and  De 

ary.    Middletown,  1801.* 
WOODBRIDGE,  WILLLiM  C, 
Preparatory  Lesnons ;  or.  First  Steps  to  Geog- 
raphy.   Hartford,  1832.* 
Bttdimeuts  of  Geography.  Hartford,  2d  edition, 

1822.    4th  ed.,  1823.    6th  ed.,  1825.    0th  ed., 

1820.    (tfth  ed.,  1828.    10th  ed.,  1829.)    14Ch 

ed.,  lan.    16th  ed.,  1831. 
Atlas  to  Rudiments  of  Geography.  Hart.,  1821. 
Modern  School  Geography.    Hartford,  Ist  ed., 

1814.    2d  ed.,  1816.    3d  ed.,  1840.    6th  ed., 

1W7.    10th  ed.,  1853.    11th  ed.,  1854.** 
Modern  Atlas.    Hartford,  4th  ed.,  1831.  n.  d.** 
School  Atlas.     Hartford,  16th  ed.,  1831.  n.  d. 

(18*3.)** 
Geographical  Copy-Book.    Boston,  1839.* 
System  of  Modem  Geography.   (Same  as  nextO 

Hartford,  imp.  edition,  1862. 
WOODBRIDGE,  W.  C,  4  E.  WILLARD. 
System  of  UTiiversal  Geography.    Hart.,  1824, 

(1827.)    4th  edition,  1831.    6th  edition,  1833. 
WOODBURY.  I.  B., 
Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  etc.    Bost.* 
belf-Instnictur  in   Mnslcu    Composition    and 

Thorough  Bass.    New  York.* 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice  without  a  Master.    N. 

York,  1863.* 
The  Youtli's  Song-Book.    New  York.* 
The  Whip-poor-will;  or.  Youth's  Lute.  N.  Y.* 
Sunday  School  Singing-Book.    New  York.*- 
Sabbath  School  Lute.    New  York.* 
Normal  School  Song-Book.     See  Bei^amdn  & 

WoodUury, 
Piano  Forte  Instructor.    New  York.* 
Meiodeon  Instruotor.    New  York.* 
nute  Preceptor.    New  York.* 
Instruction  Book  for  the  VioUn.    Now  York.« 
WOODBURY,  W.  H.,      . 
New  Method  of  Learning  the  German.    New 

York,  1S50.    (.Id  edition,  1862.)    4th  edition, 

1853.    Revised  edition,  1803. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
Neuc  Mcthode,  etc.    English  Method  for  Ger- 
mans.   New  York,  luth  edition,  1860. 
Shorter  Course  with  the  (^rman  Langnage. 

New  York,  3d  edition.  1863.    10th  ed.,  1^. 
Key  to  Exercises  in  do.    Mew  York,  1861. 
Elementary  German  Reader.    New  York,  1863. 

10th  edition,  1868. 
Eclectic  German  Reader.  New  York,  2d  edition, 

185:j,  1M7. 
Qerman-Kngilsh  and  English-German  Reader. 

New  York.  1860. 
WOODMAN,  JONATHAN  C, 

Tlie  Musical  Casket.    NewYoik.* 
WOODSON,  ELLKN  C, 
The  Union  Primer.   PMrtt  I.  and  Ii;  Phlbdtft- 


WOODSON,  ELLEN  C,  {continued.^) 

The  First  Union  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1860. 

The  Seoond  Union  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1860. 

The  Third        V  "        PhlUulelphla,  I860.* 

WOODWORTH,  A., 

Grammar  Demonstrated.     Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1st 
edition,  1823.* 
WOODWORTH,  D.  A., 

First  Lessons  in  Botany.    New  York,* 
WOODWORTH, , 

The  Poetic  Reader.    New  York,  1864.* 
WOOLGAR,  WILLIAM, 

Youth's  Faithful  Monitor.    London,  1770.* 

An  Arithmetic,    lr^<5.* 
WOOLSEY,  THEODORE  D., 

Introduction  to  International  Law.  Bost.,  W.* 

GorgioB  of  Plato.    Boston,  1813,  I860.* 

Prometheus  of  jEschylus.    Boston,  1837, 1813.* 

Alcestis  of  Euripides.   Comb.,  18;H.  Bost.  1843.* 

Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Cumorldge,  1836.  (Bos- 
ton, 184*.) 

Electra  of  Sophocles.    Boston,  1837. 
WORKMAN,  BENJAMIN, 

Arithmetics.    See  J.  Gnugh. 
WORCESTER,  JOSEPH  E., 

Elementary  Spelling- lk>ok.    Boston.* 

Pronouncing  Spelling-Book.   Bost.  f  185R,)  >S9.** 

ComprehenslTe  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory 
Dictionary.  Boston,  (1830.)  Revised  edi- 
tion, 1812. 

Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Eng^ 
llsh  Language.    Boston,  li^lG.  (1847, 18G0.) 

Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymotu 
Dictionary.    Boston,  1850.* 

Academic  Dictionary.    Boston.* 

Elementary  Dictionary  for  Common  Schools. 
Boston.  1814, 1810.    Revised  cdlUon,  1850. 

Primary  Dictionary.    Boston.* 

Geograptilcal  Dictionary ;  or.  Universal  Gazet- 
teer.  2  vols.    Andover,  1817.    (Bost.,  1823.) 

Universal  Gazetteer,  Ancient  and  Modem.  2 
vols.    Boston,  lh23.* 

Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.    Boston,  1820.* 

Sketches  of  the  Earth  nnd  its  Inhabitants.  2 
vols.    Boston,  182.3.* 


Elements  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Boston,  1810.    2d  ed.,  18-22,  1824, 1826.         " 
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ed.,  1827.    Stere.  ed.,  1827. 
Epitome  of  Modem  Geography.    Boston.  1820, 

(1820, 1828.    Cambridge,  1827.    Phila.) 
Atlas  to  do.    Boston,  (1820,)  1828. 
Outlines  of  Scripture  (Seography.    Bost.,  1828.* 
Atlas  to  accompany  do.    Boston,  1828.* 
Scriptural  Atlas.    Boston.* 
Ancient  Classical  and  Scriptural  Atlas.    Bost.* 

««  "  *•    Geography.  Bost.* 

Historical  Atias.     Boston  (1820.    3d  ed.,  1828.) 

New  ed.,  1860.    Cambridge,  new  ed.,  1862. 
Description  and  Illustration  of  do.    New  York^ 

(18Si6.)    Cambridge,  1862.    Boston,  I860.** 
Ancient  and  Modem  Atlas.* 
Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Boston,  Ist  ed.,(  18:^.)   2d  ed.,  1820.    Sd  ed., 

1828, 1836,  1843.    New  edition,  1860,  (1863,) 

1851 
Questions  to  do.    Boston,  1820. 1828.* 
Epitome  of  History.    Cambridge,  1827. 
Ancient  History.    Itoston.* 
WORCESTER,  NOAH, 

The  Friend  of  Y'outh.    Boston,  2d  ed.,  1823.* 
WORCESTER,  SAMUEL, 
A  Catechism.    Boston.* 
A  Spetling-Book.    Boston,  1820, 1830, 183t. 
I'rimer  of  the  English  Language;    or,  Firsf 

Book,    lioston,  (1820.)  n.d.** 
Seoond  Book  for  Reading  and  Speaking.  BostM 

(1831,)  new  ed.,  1814, 1816;  (Hallowell.) 
Third  Book  for  Reading  and  Speaking.  Bosioili 

(1832.)  107th  ed.,  1816.    107th  ed.  Imp.,  1861| 

(HalfoweU.) 
Introdiwaontodo.   Boston,  1844,  (18tf.>  ' 
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WOBCESTBB,  SAHUEL,  (oonMfNied.) 
Fourth  Book  of  Lessoos  for  Readtng.    Botton, 
ri834.)  IMl,  1814,  IMS,  18M,  (1M7, 1816;  Ual* 

Flnt  Book  of  English  Orammar.   (Qloaoetter, 

lit  ed.,  1827.;  Bo«ton,  1831. 
First  Book  of  Geography.    Boston,  1831.* 
First  Lessons  in  Astronomy.  Boston,  new  ed., 

1835.« 
The  Young  Astronomer.    Boston,  1831.* 
Exercises  on  the  Terrestrial  Globe.  Bost.,  1826.* 
Abridgment  of  Blair's  Lectures  on  Khetorio, 
Boston,  1820.* 
WOBCESTEIL  8.  T., 
American  Primary  Spelling-Book.  Bost.,  1848.* 
fieqnel  to  the  Spelling-Book.    Boston,  (1813,) 
1846.(1846.) 
WORTHESr,  J.  W., 

New  Method  of  Compnting  Interest.  Boiton.* 
WOETUEN,  W.  E., 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Drawing.   K.  Tork, 
1858.* 

WRAGG, , 

Flute  Preceptor.    New  York.* 
WRIFFORD,  ALLISON, 
Intellectual  and  Rhetorical  Reader.   Conoord, 

1834. 
System  of  Penmanship,  or  CtUrographj.   Gon» 
cord,  1833.* 
WRIGHT,  A., 
Diahsawahgwah  Qayadoshah.  Beneoa  Retding 

LessonH.  Boston,  1830.* 

WRIGHT,  ALBERT  D., 
Primary  Lessons;  or.  Child's  First  Book.    A 

Speller  and  Reader.    New  York,  I860.* 
Elements  of  the  English  Language;  or,  Amk 
lytieal  Orthography.     New  Yoik,  ad  ed.» 
1842.    4th  edy  1846,  (1867.)** 
WRIGHT,  FERDINAND, 

Zoologisk  Hand- Atlas.  S»eSund€vaU^WrialU, 
WRIGHT,  G.  N., 

Keith  on  the  Uite  of  the  Globes.    London,  1837. 
WRIGHT,  JOSEPH  W.. 
Phonological  Chart.    New  York,  1847.* 
Philosopnical  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.   New  York,  1838. 
Rules  for  Composition.* 
WRIGHT,  WILLIAM  C, 

Piano  Forte  Manual.    New  York.* 
TFYATT   y^    E 
Synopsis  of  Natural  History.    FhUa.,  1830.* 
Manual  of  Conchology.    New  York,  1841.* 
WYBARI),  JOHN, 
Ttactometria,  or  Geometry  of  Regulars,  &0. 

. London.  1C50.* 

WYKOFF,  W.  H., 

Scripture  School  Reader.  See  Svarti  (f  WIfkcff, 
WYLIE.  , 

English  Grammar  and  Lathi  YoGabolary.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1839.* 


X. 

XENOPHON, 
Anabaais.    Edited  by  A.  Crosby.    BoetaB«189. 
Edited  by  C.  Anthon.   N.  Y.,  teSi.* 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Owen.    N.  York.* 
With  interlinear  translations,  by  T. 
Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
De  Cyil  Instttntione.    Edited  by  UntddBM^ 
London,  0th  ed.,  17G5.    Philadelphia,  rev. 
by  WatU,  1st  ed.,  1800.  (1860.) 
Hie  Expedition  of  Cyrus.    Ed.  by  C.  D.  CleT»> 

Und.    Boston,  1835, 1838, 18U.** 
Cyropedia.    Ed.  by  J.  J.  Owen.    New  York.*" 

TrausUted.    New  York.* 
Hemorabilia  of  Socrates.    Leipsic,  1819. 
Ed.  by  C.  Anthon.    New  York.  1830. 
Ed.  by  R.D.C.  Bobbins.  N.  York,  1SS3L^ 
Ed.  by  A.  S.  Packard.    New  York.* 
Anabasis  and  Cyropedia.    Translated  by  Spd- 
man  and  Cooper.    2to1i.  N.York.  I^iila- 
delphia,  1810.* 
Anabasis  and  Memorabilia.  Uteranytraiialsrted 

by  Watson.    New  York,  I860.* 
Works,  translated  by  Hutchinson.  N.  T.,  1S19L* 
«*  "  New  York;  Philadelphia.* 


Y. 

YATES, , 

History.    1832.* 

YEAGER, \ 

Class-Book  of  Parsing.    Philadelphia,  18B8.* 
YONGE,  C.  D. 
Select  Orations  of  Cloero.   Thmslated.    Kev 
York,  1850.* 

YONGE, , 

English-Greek  Lezioon.   Ed.  by  Drisier.   New 
York.* 
YOUMANS,  EDWARD  L., 
CUss-Book  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  (18S2,) 

1864,  (1867.) 
Chemical  Atlas;    or,  Chemistry  of  Familiar 

Objects.    New  York,  1866.* 
Chart  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1851.* 
New  Chart  of  Chemistry.* 
YOUNG,  ANDREW  W., 
Introduction  to  the  Sdenoe  of  Goveniment. 

Bufihlo,  1864.* 
First  Lessons  in  CIyU  GoTemment.   N.York.* 
YOUNG.  B., 
Night  Thoucrhts.  School  edition.  PhUa.,18S2.* 
Ed.byJ.R.Boyd.  School  edition.  N.  Y.* 
YOUNG,  J.  R., 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra;  Theoretical 

aadPracUeal.    Philadelphia,  1846. 
Elements  of  Meehanics.    Pliiladelphia.* 
Geometry.    Philadelphia.* 
Elemento  of  Geometry,  with  notes.    Rer.  bj 

Floy.    PhUadelphla.* 
Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry.     Rer.  by 

WUliams.    Philadelphia.* 
Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  TrlgonometiT. 

Philadelphia,  183.3, 1862.* 
Elements  of  the  Dlflerential  Calculus.    Lon- 
don, 1831. 
Elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus.    Phlla.* 
Mathematical  Tables.    PhUadelphla.* 
ComputaUon  of  Logarithms.    Philadelphia.* 
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YOUNG,  SAMUEL, 

Practical  Arithmetic.    I>erb7,  Eng.,  1833.* 
TOUNG,  WILLIAM, 

New  Latin-Engllflh   Dlctlonaiy.     London,  2d 
edition,  170l.   Dublin,  Mb  editloD,  17V3. 


Z. 

ZACH08,  J.  C, 
Analytic  Elocution.    New  York.* 
New  American  Speaker.    Cincinnati,  18S1.   N. 

York,  1865.* 
Reading  and  Elocntlon.    See  Parber  <f  Zdcko§. 
ZEISBERGER,  DAVID, 
Essay  of  a  Delaware  Indian  and  EngUsli  Spell- 

ing-Book.    Philadelphia,  1776.*^ 
Grammar  of  the  Trfmgnajte  of  the  Lenni-Len- 

ape,  or  Delaware  Indians.    Translated  by 

Diiponoeau.    Philadelphia,  1S27.« 

Pictorial  FrcncQ  and  English  Primer.   N.  Y.* 
ZENNER,  CHARLES, 
Musical  Manual,  Boston.* 


ZIRARPINI, , 

Nouveao  Guide,  &c.    See  BeUenaer, 
ZOKNLIN,  R03INA  M.. 

Recreations  in  Physical  Geography.  London, 
4th  edition,  1861. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.    Lond.,  1851. 

Physical  Geography,  (the  same.)  lier.  by  W. 
L.  Gage.    Boston,  1855. 

Ihe  World  of  Waters;  or,  Reoroatlons  In  Hy- 
drology.   London,  2d  ed.,  1K60. 

Recreations  In  Geology.    London,  3d  ed.,  1^2. 

OnUines   of  Geology.    London,  1852,  (Phila- 
delphia, 1817.) 
ZUMPT,  C.  Gy 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  language.  Tsunslated 
by  Bancroft.    New  York,  1829. 

Same,  translated  by  Schiuitx,  and  edited  by 
Anthon.    N.  Y.,  (1M9,)  3d.  ed.,18f)0. 

School  G rammar,  ( some  abridged.)  Translated 
by  8chmltz,  and  edited  by  Anthon.  New 
York.  1860. 

Syntax  of  the  Latin  Language.  Etited  byC. 
Beck.    Boston.  2d  edition,  1844. 

Latin  Exercises.    New  York.* 
Same,  edited  by  Anthon.    New  York.* 

Key  to  do.    New  York.* 

Classics,  ke.    See  SchmUz  d-  Zumpt. 
ZUNDEL,  JOHN, 

Sabbath  Sclfcol  Collection.  See  Matthewi  4 
Zundel, 

The  Amateur  Organist.   New  York.* 

The  Melodeon  Instructor.    New  York.* 


576  PUBUO  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHAUMBURQ-UPPE. 

n.     SOHATTlfBUBG-LIFFB. 

Prior  to  the  Refonnation,  (introdaced  in  1658,)  the  degree  of  popakr 
ignorance  was  extreme,  there  not  being  a  single  Tillage  school  within  the 
territory.  Under  the  reign  of  Earnest,  (1569-1622,)  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  every  town  and  village,  and  in  1610  a  gymnasiam  was  founded 
at  Stadthagen,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  University  and  in  1621 
removed  to  Rinteln.  By  his  successors,  orphan  houses  were  erected,  and 
a  fund  created  for  building  and  maintaining  churches,  schools,  &a  A 
new  impulse  was  given  in  1757  by  John  Gottfried  Herder,  but  his  con* 
tinuance  in  the  office  of  Consistorial  Councillor  and  Superintendent  was 
too  brief  for  permanent  benefit  Princess  Juliana  took  the  schools  under 
her  especial  patronage,  and  issued  the  High  School  Ordinance  of  1794, 
whfle  Prince  George  William  (1807-1860)  has  improved  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  teachers,  established  the  Teachers*,  Widows',  and  Orphans' 
Funds,  and  placed  them  under  the  charge  of  the  Consistory. 

The  system  of  primary  schools  within  this  territory  does  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  that  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  number  of  school  children  is 
about  4,000,  included  in  thirty-seven  school-districts.  The  position  of 
the  teachers  in  respect  of  culture  and  efficiency  is  not  below  that  of  any 
other  State.  The  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Biickeburg  is  well  conducted  and 
the  seminarists  (fourteen  in  number)  are  obliged,  besides  the  normal  in- 
struction of  the  Seminary,  to  attend  also  the  classes  of  the  city  gymna- 
sium. The  lower  classes  of  the  city  schools  are  assigned  to  them,  for 
which  instruction  they  receive  a  small  annual  salary.  Unusual  facilities 
are  afforded  for  improvement  in  music  and  singing,  and  many  of  the  teach- 
ers are  at  the  same  time  organists  and  sextons.  The  salary  varies  from 
160  to  600  thalers.  The  annual  tuition  fee  is  one  thaler  for  each  child. 
In  some  of  the  common  schools  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and 
gymnastics. 

The  gymnasium  at  Buckeburg  is  a  flourishing  institution  with  five 
classes,  nine  teachers,  and  156  pupils.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  at  the 
final  examination  admits  to  the  Univenrity  and  to  subsequent  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  the  civil  service.  The  Latin  school  at  Stadtha- 
gen, with  twenfy  pupils,  prepares  them  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  the  gymnasium. 

The  *^  burgher  schools"  of  Biickeburg  and  Stadthagen,  each  with  two 
classes,  have  a  course  of  instruction  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  also  a  Higher  Female  School,  with  fifty  scholars,  un- 
der the  rector  of  the  gymnasium — and  two  Bui^her  Female  Schools, 
with  810  pupils.  The  Evangelical  Reformed  School,  with  105  pupils,  the 
Catholic  School,  with  twenty  pupils,  the  Industrial  School  for  girls,  and 
the  Infknt  School,  include  all  the  special  and  private  institutions.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  principality  is  sixty-one,  besides  six  fe- 
male teachers  for  instruction  in  domestic  occupations— the  total  number 
of  scholars  is  5,056, 
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A  History  of  AssociationB  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  ImproTement  of  Public  Schools  in  the  several  States,  with 
an  Introduction  on  the  condition  of  these  schools  as  to  school-houses,  booka^ 
studies,  and  teacliers,  prior  to  the  organization  of  these  Associations,  together 
with  brief  Biographical  Slcetchee  of  many  of  their  Presidents  and  active  mem 
bers,  and  at  least  60  Portraits  by  eminent  artists — will  be  published  by  the  un 
dersfgned  as  early  in  1866  as  the  Subscription  last  will  reimburse  the  expense 
of  publication,  on  the  following 
TXRMS:  For  a  Single  Copj  of  Part  I.,  (National  AsaociationSj)  400  pages, 

with  at  least  30  Portraits,  in  neat  cloth  binding, .$3.60 
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For  a  Single  Gqpy  of  Parts  L  and  II.,  bound  in  one  volume,  with  at  least 

60  Portraits,  in  neat  doth  binding, $6.60 

0*  Thia  Edition  mU  be  limiied  to  Ihe  number  of  Subscribers. 
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ordinary  and  more  practical  kinds  of  business.  He  must  then,  as  in  anj 
sense  a  leader,  be,  to  the  public,  the  "-Pedagogue,"  the  "boy-driver," 
the  juvenile  drill-sergeant,  rather  than  the  man  among  men,  and,  as 
such,  must  be  subject  to  an  inferior  estimation. 

Now  add  to  this,  the  other  fiu;t  that  these  chOdren  and  youth  are  des- 
titute of  social  or  civil  position  and  influence,  and  the  case  is  still  stronger. 
Every  one  worships  power,  after  some  fashion,  and  accords  importance 
to  almost  any  appearance  of  its  being  possessed.  Preeminently  is  this 
true  among  a  people  accustomed  to  our  system  of  republicanism,  and  our 
ideas  of  popular  sovereignty.  Something  of  this  power  has  every  man 
who  follows  the  learned  professions.  He  influences,  and  perhaps  controls 
men  who  have  some  social  position  and,  through  the  elective  franchise, 
at  least,  civil  importance.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  teacher.  His  con- 
stituents neither  count  as  society,  nor  are  registered  as  voters.  Hence, 
what  are  they  to  the  community  f  Compare,  in  almost  any  city,  the  en- 
gine and  hose-houses,  with  the  school-houses.  Why  the  one  almost  a 
mansion,  and  the  other  nearly  a  bam  ?  The  half-rowdy  who  runs  with 
the  cart,  can  vote ;  the  "  coming  man  ^  who  cons  his  alphabet  in  the 
school-house  can  not  The  truth  is,  in  our  enlightened  communities, 
children  are  at  a  discount :  is  it  strange  then,  that  the  teacher  is  not  held 
at  par  ? 

Beyond  this,  note  the  period  that  must  elapse  between  the  work  per- 
formed  by  the  teacher  and  the  manly  development  of  character  which 
is  but  its  proper  result  The  teacher  may  have  toiled  assiduously  and 
skillfully  to  ROW  the  early  seed ;  but  years  must  pass,  before  the  ripened 
harvest  can  be  gathered,  long  before  which,  he  that  sowed  may  have 
been  transferred  to  other  fields  of  labor,  or  his  work'  may  have  been  in 
part  concealed  by  the  after-growths  of  time  and  circumstance.  But  over 
this  distance  between  the  begun,  and  the  completed  work,  the  common 
mind  does  not  easily  pass;  the  real  relation  between  him  who  planted 
and  him  who  gathers  the  fi^iit,  it  does  not  apprehend  ;  the  traces  of  the 
teacher^s  influence  evinced  in  the  developed  man,  it  can  not  discern  ;  and 
so  the  multitude  come  again  to  under-estimate  the  teacher's  work. 

It  is  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher,  that  he  works  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  rudiments  of  science  and  thought  Among  the 
learned  professions,  the  man  is  chiefly  employ^  in  the  elaboration  or  ap- 
plication of  the  more  mature  and  masterly  developments  of  truth.  Not 
theirs  the  simple  and  unpretending  office-work  of  selecting  and  distrib- 
uting the  tender  shoots  to  be  transplanted  to  the  virgin  soil :  rather  is  it 
for  them  as  stalwart  axe-men  to  go  forth  among  the  sturdy  trees,  felling 
and  fkshiouing  them  into  post  and  beam  for  the  use  of  the  architect 
But  rudimental  science,  as  adapted  to  the  developing  of  the  young  mind, 
is  to  the  community  one  thing,  and  nearly  nothing  at  that :  completed 
science  as  applicable  to  the  wants  of  society  and  the  schemes  of  men,  is 
quite  another  and  more  important  thing.  The  necessary  relation  of 
Ihose  rudiments  to  the  knowledge  of  the  advanced  science ;  the  preemi- 
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nent  Importance  of  their  right  use  to  that  just  ultimate  knowledge,  tha 
multitude  do  not  apprehend.  Hence,  the  teacher  as  the  mere  priest  of 
the  rudiments,  never  appears  to  them,  in  his  true  aspect,  as  the  prophet 
of  the  coming  science,  and  is  therefore,  not  honored  as  sucL 

In  this  genei-al  connection,  must  also  be  cited  the  necessary  tendency 
of  public-school  instruction  to  a  confining  and  monotonous  round  of  la- 
bor. The  effect  of  this  is  directly  to  present  the  teacher  to  the  public, 
less  as  a  man  and  a  thinker,  and  more  as  a  mere  operative.  Unlike  the 
professional  man,  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  unite  in  those  discussions  or 
movements  which  arouse  the  manhood  of  the  community :  not,  that  he 
is  entirely  cut  off  from  participating  in  them ;  but  that  he  may  do  this 
only  when  the  occasion  shapes  itseif  to  his  narrow  leisure,  or,  if  other* 
wise,  only  as  it  were  by  the  narrower  sufferance  of  his  employers.  He 
isnot  free  as  a  man,  to  make  his  business,  for  the  time  being,  bend  to  the 
occasion  ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  as  a  man  to  make  opportanity  for  himself. 
Hence,  his  coming  and  going  at  such  times  is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
his  active  cooperation  is  neither  truly  independent  nor  always  reliable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  counted  wonderful  that  the  public 
fail  to  esteem  him  as  a  man  among  men. 

Then  too,  this  confining  uniformity  of  labor,  not  only  cuts  off  the 
teacher  from  the  opportunity  of  making  those  outside  Efforts  which  come 
fully  within  the  scope  of  the  professions,  but  it  unfits  him  mentally  for 
all  such  activity.  All  the  round  of  the  weary  hours,  his  mind  must  be 
busy  with  truths  of  mere  science  and  with  only  those  processes  of 
thought  which  are  suited  to  the  rudimental  training  of  the  young  mind. 
How  now,  can  he  be  fitted  and  ready,  after  his  school  round  is  past, 
for  those  general  subjects,  and  those  manlier  processes  of  thought,  which 
are  engrossing  the  minds  of  the  citizen,  in  the  lecture-room  or  the  delib- 
erative chamber  ?  And  even,  if  shaking  off  the  natural  indisposition  be- 
gotten of  the  school-room,  he  does  thrust  himself  into  the  popular  arena, 
his  efforts  are  not  taken  as  parts  of  a  professional  activity,  but  are,  in 
the  public  idea,  dissevered  from  his  calling ;  not  only  taken  as  thus  out 
of  it,  but  as  beyond  and  really  alien  to  it  Looking  further,  at  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  securing  as  lecturers  for  our  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Teachers'  Associations,  clergymen,  physicians,  traveling  lecturers,  almost 
any  class  of  men  but  teachers,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  pub- 
lic are  alone  in  these  notions ;  whether  teachers  themselves  are  not  uncon- 
sciously, much  of  the  same  opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  BO  long  as  these  notions  prevail  in  the  community,  teaching  in  the 
public-school  is  not  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  truly  professional  labor. 

A  second  class  of  these  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  which  interfere  with  its  taking  rank  as  a  profession,  will  be 
found  growing  out  of  the  eantentianal  rules  of  the  busineet  as  belonging 
to  a  public  system  of  education. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  distinction  which  the  State  makes  between  tke 
teachers  and  the  schools  in  the  exercise  of  her  legislative  power  and  in 
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her  benefactions,  is  enough  to  %CB8t  the  busmess  into  discredit  There 
are  States  which  we  belieTe  to  be  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  has 
been,  take  care  of  the  schools,  but  let  the  teachers  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  legislate  for  the  schools,  make  appropriations  for  tb^ 
schools,  careftillj  superrise  the  interests  of  the  schools,  but  for  the 
teachers  do  little  or  nothing  of  it  Look  at  the  simple  matter  of  appro- 
priations, and  take  the  State  of  New  York  for  example,  which,  as  neither 
the  best  nor  the  worst,  maj  answer  as  a  not  unfair  specimen*  Reoernng 
from  her  school  fund  a  revenue  of  some  882,291  dollars,  she  pays  for 
teachers'  institutes,  9,661  dollars ;  for  free  classes  in  the  academies,  (bj 
persons  of  vigorous  faith  and  vivid  imagination,  accepted  as  normal 
classes,)  16,846  dollars;  for  the  Oswego  training  school,  8,000  doUars; 
and  for  the  State  Normal  School,  12,000  dollars;  making  a  sum  total 
of  appropriation  ibr  the  Assumed  benefit  of  the  teachers,  of  41,887  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  ahe  pays  out  of  the  same  fund,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools,  817,800  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the  sum  of 
1,125,749  dollars  paid  out  of  the  schod  tax,  giving  an  aggregate  of 
1,448,594  dollars.  This  gives  you,  if  you  compare  only  the  respective 
amounts  drawn  from  the  school  fond,  nearly  eight  times  as  much  paid 
for  the  schools  as  is  paid  for  the  teachers ;  or,  if  you  take  the  grand  ag- 
gregate, thirty^^e  timet  aa  mneh.  Quite  a  difierence  this  in  the  appro- 
priation estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers. 
And  yet  in  a  sound  philosophy,  the  teacher  makes  the  school :  the  teach- 
er is  the  school  so  far  as  it  is  truly  a  school : — ^Not  exactly  does  he  say ; 
"  L*^tat,  c'est  moi  ;**  but  he  may  in  similar  phraseology  and  with  higher 
truthfulness  exclaim ;  **L'ecole,  c'est  moi." 

In  the  matter  of  legislative  rule,  the  case  is  still  worse :  the  teacher  is 
not  only  subordinated  to  the  school  in  importance,  but  is  subjected  to  al- 
most arbitrary  power.  Look  through  the  revised  *'  School  Law  of  1 864  ** 
for  the  same  State,  and  like 

"The  immortal  captain  Wattle, 
Who  was  all  for  love  and  a  liUle  for  the  bottle," 
you  will  find  all  for  the  school  and  but  little  for  the  teacher.  Saving 
•*  Title  XL  Of  Teachers'  Institutes,"  you  might  study  it  under  the  in- 
spiring atmosphere  of  the  assembly  chamber,  for  an  entire  session,  and 
never  develop  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  the  teacher  is  an 
object  of  any  respectful,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  a  cherishing  regard ; 
that  he  has  any  particular  rights  or  privileges  other  than  that  of  being 
pretty  nearly  to  the  school  trustee  or  commissioner, 

"Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse.'* 
Very  impressive  is  the  dignity  accorded  by  "the  powers  that  be  "  to  the 
public-school  teacher.  Hired  more  commonly  by  the  month,  like  some 
professor  of  longitudinal  excavation,  he  becomes  accountable  to  a  class 
of  school  officers  proverbially  unfitted-for  the  intelligent  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  of  their  position,  and  is  subjected  to  the  ^rutiny, — made  absolutely 
•lependent  on  the  imprimatur,  of  a  higher  order  9f  functionariea  whose 
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qualifications,  like  those  of  arbitraiy  and  imbecile  rulers,  it  is  dangerous 
even  to  discuss.  Under  their  supervision,  he  is  liable  to  be  cashiered  or 
removed  without  trial  before  his  peers,  and  with  no  guaranteed  right  of 
appeal  to  a  supreme  authority  interested  in  securing  justice  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  school.  Thus  the  State  not  only  makes  the  teacher  less 
than  the  school,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  the  man, — a  position  degrading 
to  the  calling  and  enough  to  be  the  death  of  all  its  professional  aspirations. 

Beyond  this,  we  are  compelled  to  charge  some  portion  of  this  depres- 
sion of  the  work  of  public-school  teaching  upon  the  attitude  assumed  hy 
other  prqfeeeiont  towai-d  the  hutineee,  first  of  these,  the  clergy.  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  a  religious  nature,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  the 
church  exercises  in  different  directions,  an  important  influence  upon  even 
the  irreligious  public.  Caring  little  about  her  religious  views,  perhaps 
'even  holding  them  in  disesteem,  the  public  still  have  no  small  faith  in  the 
intelligence  and  reliability  of  her  judgments  upon  other  matters  of  a 
more  popular  character.  Hence  the  church  may  actually  set  the  current 
of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  such  matters,  the  esteem  or  disesteem 
prevailing  in  that  opinion,  beipg  really  the  product  of  her  influence.  All 
this  is  especially  true  as  .it  regards  the  matter  of  education.  Colleges 
and  academies,  all  the  higher  institutions,  owe  more  of  their  hold  upon 
the  public  favor,  to  their  thorough  indorsement  by  the  christian  commu- 
nis, than  to  any  other  one  thing.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  to  the 
same  influence  Uiough,  perhaps,  not  so  directly  exerted,  do  our  systems 
of  public  instruction  owe  their  origin  and  their  general  acceptance. 

While,  however,  all  this  is  true  of  the  church  as  related  to  our  various 
institutions,  it  is  not  true  that  her  active  interest  in  Ibem  all  is  equal. 
Whatever  it  may  be  theoretically,  practically  her  esteem  of  the  higher 
and  of  the  lower  institutions  of  learning  is  widely  different  Closely  al- 
lying herself  to  the  former,  she  stands  quite  withdrawn  from  the  latter. 
Little  ground  do  our  public  schools  discover  for  believing  that  the 
church  feels  any  direct  interest  in  their  welfare.  Little  evidence  does  the 
public-school  teacher  perceive,  that  the  clergyman  discovers  in  him  a 
fellow  utility,  or  sympathizes  with  him  as  a  fellow-laborer.  In  visiting 
the  school,  in  counseling  and  encouraging  the  teacher,  in  adding  influ- 
ence to  the  instruction  and  interest  to  the  examinations,  the  preacher 
might  do  more  than  any  other  person  to  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
school,  and  to  secure  in  the  public  mind,  an  increased  regard  for  the 
teacher.  But  nothing  of  this  is  done,  and  if  the  public  see  no  more  in 
the  school  or  the  teacher  than  this  neglect  indicates,  what  wonder  that 
they  see  in  the  work  of  teaching,  little  of  a  professional  dignity  or  im- 
portance. 

Much  the  same  may  be  urged  of  the  higher  classes  of  teachers  them- 
selves. That  interest  in  the  public  schools  and  their  teachers,  which 
has  been  claimed  as  due  from  the  clergy,  may  be  even  more  justly  de. 
manded  of  them ;  for  whatever  may  be  their  position  or  line  of  labor, 
on  the  public  schools  as  a  foundation,  must  every  higher  institution  of 
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learning  resft  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depend.  And  yet,  thej  al* 
low  themselves  to  become  absorbed  in  their  own  particular  work,  so  as 
neither  to  evince  any  broad  and  genial  interest  in  the  cause  of  common 
school  education,  nor  any  positive  sympathy  with  public  school  teachers 
as  a  class  of  co-laborers. 

Now,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  charged  as  a  causelets 
oversight  or  neglect  There  is  much  in  the  confining  nature  of  their 
duties  which  restricts,  to  some  extent,  the  opportunity  of  these  teachers 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  lower  schools.  There  is  also  much  in  the 
monotonous  round  of  daily  instruction  which  tends  to  paralyze  what  we 
may  term  their  public  energies,  so  that  they  fkil  to  undertake  even  what 
they  might  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  teacher.  But  these  causes 
for  allowance  by  no  means  undo  the  influence  of  the  neglect  of  which 
we  speak.  No  excuse  for  it  can  prevent  its  assisting  to  perpetuate  the 
low  estimate  put  upon  the  calling  by  the  community.  That  such  must 
be  its  etfect,  it  is  easy  to  see :  at  least,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  contrary 
course  would  serve  as  a  standing  recommendation  to  the  public  to  esteem 
the  teacher  for  his  works*  sake,  if  for  nothing  else. 

But  passing  from  this,  we  find  another  class' of  causes  operating  to  de- 
press the  business  of  teaching,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  its  taking 
rank  as  a  profession.  These  we  find  in  the  character  and  coune  of  pub^ 
lie  school  teachers  themselves.  It  can  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  those  who  engage  in  this  field  of  educational  labor  are 
young  persons — ^persons  who  apart  from  all  questions  of  scholastic  qual- 
ification, are  immature  in  both  age  and  experience. 

Without  charging  this  as  their  fault,  (somebody's  fault  it  is,  and  a 
grave  one,)  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  that  its  influence  can  not  but 
be  injurious.  Men  are  not  accustomed  to  put  persons  thus  immature  and 
inexperienced  into  positions  of  responsibility  or  dignity ;  they  do  not 
naturally  look  for  them  in  such  places  ;  and  they  instinctively  judge  that 
business  not  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  which  draws  chiefly  upon  this 
dass  for  its  laborers.  In  the  case  of  the  learned  professions,  they  find 
the  more  mature  and  manly  element  predominating ;  with  one  absurd 
exception,  (their  passion  for  young  preachers,)  they  give  their  chief  con- 
fidence to  this  elder  class  of  professional  men ;  and  they  judge  the  pro- 
fession much  in  accordance  with  the  personal  dignity  and  weight  of 
character  which  these  men  bring  into  it.  Looking,  however,  at  the 
business  of  public  school  teaching,  and  finding  it  almost  exclusively  filled 
with  this  youthfiil  class,  (personally  worthy,  it  is  true,  but  yet  immature, 
inexperienced,  and  unestablished,)  is  it  strange  that  their  prevailing  im- 
pression is;  "Anybody  can  teach  school;  school  teaching  is  easy;**  and, 
under  this  impression,  can  they  well  fail  to  look  down  upon  the  business 
as  altogether  inferior  and  non-professional  ? 

Then,  too,  how  large  a  proportion  of  these  young  teachers  are,  in  in- 
telligence and  culture,  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  community  itselt 
It  may  be  their  misfortune  and  not  their  fault,  that  while  they  stand  out 
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before  the  common  people  as  educational  leaders,  they  do  not  evidently 
stand  above  and  beyond  them  as  educational  superiors.  But  fault  or  no 
fault,  the  tendency  of  this  fact  is  unmistakably  to  drag  down  the  calling 
itself  to  an  unfortunate  and  unworthy  level.  An  intellectual  calling  rises 
in  evident  importance  and  in  the  public  estimation  just  in  proportion  as 
its  representatives  show  themselves  in  capacity  and  culture  to  be  a  su- 
perior class.  Let  then  any  of  the  professions — ^let,  for  example,  the  min- 
istry which  from  its  inherent  dignity  might  be  supposed  able  to  add,  at 
least,  a  factitious  importance  to  its  followers — ^let  the  ministry  people  it- 
self with  preachers  of  this  merely  common,  if  not  inferior  order,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  suffice  to  save  it  from  actual  contempt 

Beyond  this,  though  the  topic  is  a  delicate  one  to  touch  upon,  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers  are  women,  has  its  influ- 
ence. For  ourselves  we  accept  this  predominance  of  women  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  legitimate  result  both  of  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
our  school  system  for  teachers,  and  of  her  naturally  superior  fitness  for 
the  species  of  labor  required ;  and  we  as  heartily  deprecate  the  popular 
tendency  to  under-estimate  her  worth  or  the  value  of  her  labor,  as  we 
condemn  the  absurd  efforts  of  the  lop-sided  few  to  unsez  her  capacities 
and  exaggerate  and  distort  her  sphere.  But  the  facts  are  here,  and  we 
are  neither  so  squeamish  nor  so  stupid  as  to  do  other  than  look  them 
square  in  the  face. 

Of  these  first,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public  do  not  and  will  not  look  upon 
a  business  chiefly  employing  the  labor  of  women,  as  of  equal  severity  or 
importance  with  one  demanding  the  services  of  men.  Now  as  the  learned 
professions  are  altogether  of  this  latter  class,  while  public  school  teaching 
belongs  so  largely  to  the  former,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  result 
of  any  comparison  of  the  two,  and  what  must  be  the  spontaneous  im- 
pression of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  professional  dignity  and  importance 
of  school  teaching.  It  can  not  and  will  not  be  apprehended  as  a  profes- 
sion at  all. 

Then  again,  without  attempting  any  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
fact,  women  do  not  appear  to  be  professionally  constituted.  Waving  the 
mooted  question  of  intellectual  adaptation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  possess  enough  of  the  instinct  of  organization  to  secure  a  true  pro- 
fessional combination  and  cooperation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  contingen- 
cies of  their  sex  and  the  necessities  of  domestic  life,  offer  an  almost  un- 
Burmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  undivided  and  undiverted  per- 
sistence in  the  business  as  a  life  pursuit,  which  is  one  of  the  two  prime 
characteristics  of  a  profession.  Now  while  it  would  be  stupid  to  suppose 
this  to  be  any  disparagement  of  woman,  it  is  as  stupid  to  discover  in  it 
no  power  to  depress  the  business  of  school  teaching  below  the  level  of 
the  professions,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  one. 

Once  more,  the  sheer  pecuniary  interests  which  induce  many  to  take  up 
the  business,  and  the  temporary  devotion  of  the  great  majority  to  its 
pursuit,  are  enough  of  themselves  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  results. 
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It  is  true  tbat,  with  one  exception,  the  pecuniary  interest  enters  laigd/ 
into  the  grand  object  in  the  pursuit  of  the  various  professions.  But  even 
where  the  moral  element  does  not  predominate,  there  are  other  ends 
which  blend  with,  and  modify  the  otherwise  mercenary  character  of 
the  controlling  motives.  Common  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  or  tba 
ambition  to  become  distuiguished  in  his  callingi  enter  into  the  aims  of  the 
physician ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice  or  the  love  of  fione 
largely  mingles  with  the  lower  aspirations  of  Uie  lawyer.  Among  them 
all,  you  will  find  at  least  this  one  higher  aim  standing  out  in  the  true 
professional  character;  that  of  maintaining  and  advancbg  thegeneiml 
reputation  of  the  profession  itself. 

But  it  will  hardly  be  affirmed  that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  bad- 
ness of  public  school  teaching.  Confessedly,  very  many  seek  its  paths 
of  employment  for  merely  some  barren  interim  im  which  they  have  noth« 
ing  else  to  do :  others  as  a  mere  means  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  some  other  and  foreign  aim :  others  as  a  sort  of  **  dernier 
resort  '*  after  failure  in  their  original  and  more  ambitious  line  of  ^ort ; 
and  so  on  through  a  half-dozen  subordinate  and  'inferior  ends  of  en- 
deavor. And  so  of  all  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  our 
public  schools,  probably  nine  tenths  never  entertain  the  thought  of  pur- 
suing the  work  of  teaching  chiefly  for  the  good  it  will  enable  them  to  do ; 
or  with  the  generous  ambition  to  advance  the  true  interest  and  the  real 
dignity  of  the  calling ;  or  at  all  designing  to  make  it,  for  any  purpose,  a 
true  life-work,  something  or  all  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
taking  rank  as  a  profession. 

While,  however,  we  think  this  ground  well  taken,  we  would  not  seem 
chargeable  with  unsympathixing  severity  in  our  Judgment  as  to  this  class 
of  teachers.  Many  do  as  well  as  they  have  learned  to  do :  their  aims 
are  as  high  as  could  be  gathered  fi'om  the  teachings  of  the  schools  or  the 
tone  of  the  public  sentiment  Many  of  them  are,  at  heart,  much  in  ad- 
vance of  both  of  these  influences,  and  possess  a  latent  enthusiasm,  genial 
and  generous,  and  only  awaiting  the  noble  touch  of  the  true  spirit  to 
awaken  it  But  all  this  does  not  answer  to  neutralize  the  ill  results  of 
the  fkult  pointed  out  The  tacit  admission  involved  in  the  course  pur- 
sued, that  the  business  of  teaching  is  only  good  for  mercenary  uses ; 
that  it  is  only  important  for  present  and  temporary  ends ;  in  short,  that 
its  steady  and  life-long  pursuit  with  a  professional  pride  and  devotion,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of— this  can  not  but  depress  the  business  and  debar  it 
from  being  accepted  as  a  profession. 

But  passing  on,  we  find  causes  for  this  depression  of  the  business  of 
teaching,  in  the  abtmce  of  a  deep  and  genuine  inUreet  on  the  part  of  (/m 
public  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the  course  consequently  pui^ 
sued  with  reference  to  school  afikirs.  Much  is  said  about  the  public  in- 
terest in  education.  And  truly,  in  none  of  the  professions  are  the  people 
more  vitally  concerned  than  they  are  in  the  business  of  the  teacher.  In 
his  hands  lies  that  first  development  and  bios  of  the  growing  mind, 
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which  ultfanately  beoome  the  measure  of  the  popular  iatelli^nce  and 
Tirtue ;  and  how  deeply  the  whole  ciTil,  eodat  and  business  welfare  of 
the  community  are  luTolred  in  that  intelligence  and  virtue,  is  well  known. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  then,  that  this  would  suffice  to  make  the 
whole  feeling  and  action  of  the  public,  with  reference  to  public  schools 
and  public  school  teachers,  watdiftil,  intelligenti  earnest,  generous,  and 
eren  self-sacrificing.  And  yet  he  who  accepts  this  as,  in  any  important 
part,  true,  "  is  indebted  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts." 

For  observe,  now,  the  course  pursued  by  the  public  in  the  premises. 
Take  the  miyority  of  the  district  school-houses,  in  their  site,  architectuiy, 
finish  and  appliances,  and,  compared  with  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
themselyes,  what  a  peculiar  public  concern  for  the  reputation  and  com- 
fort of  the  school,  they  indicate.  Look  at  the  grade  of  teachers  gener- 
ally first  sought ;  the  low  rate  of  compensation  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  joyfully  content;  and.  at  the  provision  usually  made  for 
their  accommodation,  and  what  a  profound  public  esteem  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  does  it  evince.  Observe,  too,  how  often  the  schools  are 
visited  by  their  patrons,  their  operations  and  wants  inquired  after,  and 
the  teachers  and  pupils  recognized  and  encouraged,  and  what  a  lively 
and  lovely  solicitude  as  to  their  welfare  does  it  all  show.  Inquire  into 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  men  usually  chosen  as  school 
officers,  school  commissioners,  and  sometimes  even  school  superintend- 
ents, and  notice  the  general  principles  which,  in  most  of  the  states,  gov- 
ern their  selection,  and  see  what  an  intelligent  design  to  secure  the  best 
good  of  both  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  they  reveal. 

Now  it  needs  not  that  we  go  into  the  details  of  this  neglect,  nor  mat- 
ters it  that  we  trouble  ourselves  little  about  its  philosophy.  Its  folly  is 
enough  for  us,  and  the  Act  that  it  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  business 
of  teaching  to  discredit  and  degrade  it  For  it  must  be  patent  to  evety 
candid  mind,  that  whatever  other  circumstances  might  favor  the  business, 
from  under  the  mountain  of  this  general  and  abusive  unconcern  and 
neglect,  (we  might  say  contempt,)  it  can  not  be  expected  to  rise  and  as- 
sume its  rightful  position,  or  put  on  any  thing  like  the  look  of  a  true  pro* 
fession. 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  we  propose  to  do 
presently,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  we  have  not,  as  has  doubtless  been 
observed,  urged,  as  among  these  causes  of  professional  depression,  what 
is  so  commonly  referred  to  as  the  great  want  of  the  business  of  public 
school  teaching,  and  its  grand  hope  of  professional  establishment, 
namely :  organizatwn.  This  has  been,  not  because  we  are  disposed  to 
undervalue  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  improvement,  nor  because 
we  would  in  any  way  discourage  the  attempt  to  secure  it;  but  because 
we  believe  its  absence  to  be  an  effect  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
business  of  teaching,  and  not  a  cause  of  it ;  it  is  the  legitimate,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  mischievous  result  of  the  neglect  and  abuse  to  which  the 
calling  has  been  so  long  subjected.    Not  because  of  this  or  that,  is  teach- 
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ing  jet  unorgftDixed  as  a  profession ;  but  because  pablic-school  teachers 
do  not  take  a  higher  rank  in  culture  and  devotion  to  their  work ;  because 
the  public  treat  the  whole  business  as  a  mere  hirelingship  and  second  to 
every  thing  else  at  that ;  and  because  the  state  robs  it  of  its  inherent 
right  of  self-regulation,  subjects  it  to  an  absolute  rule  as  a  mere  labor, 
and  overclouds  it  with  official  incompetence  in  its  high  places ;  because 
of  all  this,  it  has  not  yet  attained,  and  we  fear,  can  not  attain  for  some 
time  to  come  its  proper  organization  as  a  profession. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  second  general  diviaon  of  our  sub* 
ject,  we  find  that  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  of  securing  to  the  business  of  school  teaching  a  professional 
standing  and  importance,  may  almost  be  inferred  fix>m  the  considerationB 
which  have  already  been  urged.  The  grand  means  of  attaining  that 
doubtless  desirable  end,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  is  simply  the 
elevation  of  the  business  itself,  the  development  in  it,  of  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  a  true  profession. 

This  intrinsic  merit  is  essential.  Among  free  and  enterprising  demoo- 
racies  like  our  own,  rank  or  position  may  be  mistakenly  allowed  for  a 
time,  but  it  can  not  be  arbitrarily  bestowed  and  established.  With  all 
their  heedlessness  and  blindness,  people  will  eventually  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  will  revise  their  judgments,  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  merit  Hence,  excepting  in  the  field  of 
politics,  charlatans  and  impostors  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  their  im* 
posing  lion-skins,  come  to  exposure  and  grief;  and  shallow  philofiophies 
and  impracticable  schemes,  notwithstanding  the  art  of  unscrupulous 
sophists  and  enthusiastic  devotees,  speedily  reach  a  **  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion.'*  And  so  with  business ;  however  you  may  by  extra- 
neous efibrts  give  them  for  a  time  importance  and  character,  only  as  the 
intrinsic  character  corresponds  with  the  position  and  importance  claimed, 
will  they  be  allowed  to  retain  a  real  and  permanent  rank.  Hence,  we 
may  take  this  as  a  truism ;  public  school  teaching  must  really  become  a 
profession  before  it  can  be  one. 

This  intrinsic  elevation  of  the  business  of  teaching  may  be  sought 
through  different  channels ;  through  the  use  of  means  both  extraneous 
and  internal.  Among  the  former  may  be  placed,  first,  a  wiser  and  juster 
action  on  the  part  of  the  public,  an  improvement  not  at  all  hopeful  in  its 
prospects,  but  yet  worthy  the  diligent  endeavor  of  the  friends  of  the 
school  teacher.  The  people  should  take  a  deeper  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  their  school  system.  It  must  come  to  be  their  especial  ambition 
to  have  the  best  school-houses  and  the  best  teachers.  The  old  "  penny- 
wise  and  pound -foolish^'  system  of  boarding  the  teacher  around,  should 
be  discarded.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  patrons  should  be 
made  a  business.  School  officers  of  all  kinds  should  be  chosen  with 
sole  reference  to  qualification.  The  intrusion  of  politics  or  mere  politacal 
men  into  school  affairs,  should  be  utterly  denounced  by  the  community. 
Just  so  far  as  any  of  these  ends  are  secured,  will  the  business  of  teach- 
ing advance  in  dignity  and  importance. 
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The  State  also  needs  to  reform  its  action  in  some  respects.  We  oon* 
fess,  we  have  very  little  expectation  that  it  will,  for  if  there  is  a  direction 
in  which  legislation  is  seen  to  be  hoU-headed,  it  is  in  fashioning  its  scho<A 
systems.  But  the  changes  demanded  are  important,  and  no  pains  should 
be  spared  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  State  A1II7  into  them.  Of  these, 
first,  the  State  should  change  its  policy  as  to  relative  appropriation  for 
the  respective  objects ;  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Let  it  rather  do  less  for  the  former,  than  not  do  more  for  the  latter. 
We  take  the  broad  ground,  that  if  the  State  will  provide  the  proper 
teachers,  they  will  make  the  schools  what  they  should  be ;  and  if^ 
through  the  efforts  of  able  teachers,  the  schools  are  made  what  they 
should  be,  the  people  will  support  them,  and,  if  need  be,  without  state 
bounty.  The  law  is  a  plain  one ;  good  workmen  will  produce  a  good 
article,  and  a  good  article  will  command  a  good  price. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  a  specific  case  and  apply  our 
main  principle.  Tkke  for  example  the  State  of  New  York.  She  employs 
in  the  course  of  a  year  in  her  public  schools  15,807  different  teachers. 
Of  these,  at  the  least  calculation,  12,000  are  permanently  needed.  For 
the  direct  professional  training  of  these  12,000  teachers,  she  has  provided 
one  normal  school  at  an  annual  expense  of  12,000  dollars,  and  (me  train- 
ing school  (that  rather  the  product  of  private  enterprise)  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  State  of  8,000  dollars :  an  aggregate  of  ttoo  institutions 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  15,000  dollars.  But  for  the  training  of 
these  teachers,  the  State  should  never  have  thought  of  providing  less 
than  five  first-dass  normal  schools,  and  then,  with  no  expectation  of 
doing  her  work  worthily,  short  of  ten,  in  the  ultimate.  What  she  does 
for  the  support  of  teacher's  institutes  is  all  well,  but  subserves  temporary 
rather  than  permanent  ends.  What  she  does  for  the  support  of  so-called 
classes  in  the  academies,  hardly  deserves  mention,  since  the  16,840  dol- 
lars she  appropriates  to  them,  is  practically  a  mere  sop  for  the  academies. 
So  far  as  the  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  is  concerned,  every  one 
conversant  with  the  facts  knows  that  it  is  money  misapplied,  if  not 
thrown  away. 

Now  how  easily  the  State  of  New  York  might  do  better,  may  be  seen 
from  the  &ct  that  she  has  that  16,846  dollars  properly  belonging  to  the 
work  of  sustaining  normal  schools  at  command.  Besides  this,  she  appro- 
priates 55,000  dollars  a  year  for  district  school  libraries,  which  can  not 
be  indispensable,  since  recently  an  urgent  effort  was  made  to  divert 
25,000  dollars  a  year,  for  two  years,  fi^m  that  fund,  to  the  purpose  of 
depositing  in  the  various  school-houses  in  the  State,  that  piece  of  fossil- 
ised pedantry  **  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars."  But  even 
granting  those  libraries  a  reasonable  value,  no  one  can  doubt  the  more 
direct  aud  powerful  utility  of  the  four  or  five  normal  schools  which 
might  be  supported  from  that  ftind  alone.  In  all  this  estimate,  let  it  be 
observed,  we  have  not  touched  the  205,891  dollars  which  she  appropri- 
ated ttom  the  school  fund  directly  to  the  schools,  and  from  which  we 
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candidly  believe,  less  benefit  is  derived  than  woald  accrue  fh>m  tbe  de- 
motion of  some  good  |>art  of  it  to  the  direct  education  of  teadien  in 
normal  schools  |>roper. 

But  again,  the  State  should  relinquish  what,  but  ibr  that  we  would 
**  press  hot  a  &lling  man  too  fiir,**  we  should  be  tempted  to  term  its 
usurped  authority  to  determine  the  right  of  membership  among  teacbeis. 

As  in  law,  mcididne,  and  divinity,  so  in  teaching,  should  the  man 
be  dependent  on  no  fuftctionary  alien  to  his  class  for  his  professional  im- 
primatur. The  teacher^s  standing  should  be  determined  by  his  peers 
alone.  To  subject  him  to  examination  by  some  mere  civil  functionary, 
who  has,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  no  natural  sympathy  with  him,  aiid  no 
necessary  competence  for  the  work,  can  never  consist  with  the  thorough 
elevation  of  the  class  in  either  capacity  or  seltrespeet  Throw  that  work 
upon  the  teachers,  and  they  will  soon  come  to  be  more  ambitious  to  at* 
tain  high  qualifications ;  they  will  guard  the  entrances  to  the  calKng 
with  greater  jealousy ;  they  will  be  draim  together  in  closer  and  more 
profitable  associations;  and  will  fed  more  deeply  their  professional 
responsibility.  Let  the  State,  then,  emancipate  her  teachers ;  let  her  so* 
cure  to  them  their  professional  rights  and  immunities,  and  she  will  find 
thism  not  only  advancing,  but  doing  fur  better  themselves  the  work  she 
has  so  unwisely  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Among  these  external  means  of  elevating  teachers  and  teaching  may 
also  be  included  that  organization  to  which  reference  has  already  bean 
made.  While,  as  we  have  intimated,  organisation  can  not,  as  we  fear  too 
many  fimey,  create  a  profSession,  it  may,  by  securing  interchange  of  ideas, 
unity  of  effort,  a  Just  tiprit  de  earpB,  and  a  systematic  watch  over  the 
qualifications  and  conduct  of  the  membership,  subserve  the  ends  of  im* 
provement  to  a  most  important  extent  Organize  then,  by  all  means,  at 
fiut  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  effectively.  Fling  about  these  teachen 
as  fully  as  you  can,  those  close  but  kindly  bonds  which  will,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  their  noble  calling,  bring  them  together  as  one  man. 

But  beware  of  what  seems  to  be  almost  a  common  and  characterisdc 
vice  of  all  attempts  at  organic  association  among  teachers,  that  of  ex* 
treme  catholicity  in  membership.  Looking  at  some  of  the  so-called 
*^  Teaeher't  Associations,**  with  Uteir  curious  conglomerate  of  clerical, 
authorial  and  peripatetic  educationists ;  of  publication  agents  and  school 
functionaries ;  and  last,  and  not  fiu*  from  least,  teachers  living  and  actual, 
and  teachers  m  duant  and  practically  defunct,  we  can  almost  fim^ 
each  one  speaking  of  itself  with  characteristic  complacency,  in  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  that  absurd  hybrid  which  it  might  well  take  as  its  peculiar 
tjmbol; 

*'Then  all  the  dry^  pied  (hinge  that  be 
In  the  hueless  tDosses  under  the  sea^ 
Would  cdrl  round  my  silver  fi^et  silently. 
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And  if  I  flhould  carol  alone,  from  aloft, 
All  ikinffs  that  are  fifrked  and  h&med  and  m/i; 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  aea^ 
All  looking  down  lor  the  love  of  me.*' 

Now,  we  regpectfullj  submit  that  if  teachers  are  to  be  organized  as  a 
prafesaion,  this  must  be  reformed  altogether.  Educational  conTeotions 
are  eminently  well  and  necessary ;  but  associations  of  teachers  must  be 
SQch  truly,  if  the  class  are  ever  to  attain  a  Just  professional  independence 
and  self-respect 

With  reference  to  what  we  have  called  the  internal  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  elevation  of  teachers  as  preparatory  to  their  taking  rank 
as  a  professional  class,  we  need  hardly  go  into  detail.  The  necessity  of 
higher  scholastic  attainments  and  of  larger  professional  skill,  is  univer^ 
sally  conceded,  and  has  been  substantially  aflSrmed  in  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. In  that  direction  we  have  only  one  thing  we  care  to  suggest,  and 
tiiAt  is,  that  teachers  themselves  should  give  more  attention  to  general 
cultare.  We  believe  that,  even  where  they  seek  extensive  attainments, 
they  are  too  apt  to  restrict  themselves  to  that  which  is  purely  scholastic 
or  technical.  Hence,  wo  believe  that  they  are  not  only  less  happy  in 
their  methods  of  instruction,  but  they  are  less  interesting  and  influential 
both  in  the  school  and  the  community,  than  they  would  be  were  they 
possessed  of  a  larger  ftind  of  general  information  and  greater  personal 
sccomplishment  To  gain  these,  they  should  make  much  more  of  tbor* 
ough  reading  and  of  the  study  of  literature ;  they  should  pay  greater 
attention  to  personal  matters  and  polite  address,  and  should  somewhat 
careftilly  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  society  and  public  affairs. 
These  go  further  towards  creating  a  professional  standing  and  influence 
than  mere  bookish  learning  or  pedagogic  preeminence.  They  make  the 
teacher  not  less  the  teacher,  but  much  more  the  man  or  woman. 

On  one  more  point,  and  only  one,  we  would  speak,  and  that  carefblly 
nnce  we  are  indmed  to  give  it  great  importance ;  we  mean,  the  need  of 
higher  moral  aims  in  teaching.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  public  school 
teacher  must  work  for  pay,  for  like  all  workers,  he  must  live,  and,  in  one 
sense,  money  is  lifik  Beyond  and  higher  than  this,  he  nuiy  and  will  la- 
bor to  produce  intellectual  results.  He  will  be  naturally  and  properly 
ambitions  to  develop  mind  and  to  perfect  order  in  his  school.  "This  is, 
hi  one  sense,  more  than  life,  for  sucoessful  achievement  is  happiness. 

But  there  is  that  which  is,  as  we  believe,  thoroughly  germane  to  his 
business,  and  )K>th  higher  in  nature  and  happier  in  results  than  either  of 
the  foregoing.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher,  while  not  neglectihl  of  his 
pecuniary  interests  or  his  ordinary  intellectual  duties,  to  look  upon  his 
position  as  one  of  benevolent  opportunity  and  moral  importance.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  humane  feeling  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
true  philanthropist  or  the  christian  minister,  should  not  have  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  earnest  teacher.  Looking  at  the  opportunities  he  enjoys  of 
doing  good  to  both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  his  precious  charge— op 
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portunities  more  fVequent,  immediate,  tender  and  hopeful  than  those 
common  to  even  the  pastoral  office,  we  believe  he  would  be  no  more  than 
true  to  his  own  moral  obligations  and  to  the  just  claims  of  his  calling, 
were  he  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  as  preeminently  as  the  minister 
to  preaching,  for  the  take  qf  doing  good.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  a 
terrible  responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  that  man  or  woman,  who  goes 
to  work  upon  that  tender,  that  impressible,  that  priceless,  that  imperish- 
able thing,  the  mind  of  the  little  child,  with  no  feeling  sense  of  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  its  being ;  of  the  perilous  nature  of  its  environing  in- 
fluences, and  the  painful  uncertainty  of  its  final  fortunes ;  and  who,  con- 
sequently, goes  to  work  upon  it  with  no  tender  and  solemn  determina- 
tion to  compass  its  moral  renovation  as  well  as  its  intellectual  develop- 
ment 

We  are  not  saying  that  all  teachers  are  prepared  for  this  sacred  part 
of  their  office-work,  (we  wish  for  their  own  happiness,  more  of  them 
were  ■,)  we  do  not  claim  that  all  of  them  could  be  equally  successful  in 
fulfilling  its  holy  mission,  (we  wish  for  the  glory  of  their  calling  more 
would  make  what  effort  they  can ;)  we  make  no  promise  that  they  would 
in  this  noble  endeavor,  meet  with  no  difficulties,  with  no  sharp  antagon- 
isms, (the  truth  is  no  more  palatable  from  the  teacher  than  fi-om  her 
other  apostles ;)  but  we  do  believe  and  uige  that  the  more  general  culti- 
vation and  pursuit  of  this  higher  aim  among  teachers,  would  go  &r,  not 
only  towards  securing  the  most  benign  results  in  the  schools  and  neigh- 
borhoods, but  also  towards  relieving  the  business  of  teaching  from  much 
of  its  assumed  littleness  and  unimportance ;  towards  ennobling  it  as  one 
of  the  organized  humanities,  if  not  one  of  the  spiritual  agencies,  of  the 
times.  The  effect  of  this  upon  teachers  as  a  class,  to  dignify  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  to  endear  them  to  the  lovers  of  the  race,  and  to  estab- 
lish them  in  their  own  conscious  worthiness,  can  not  be  questioned. 

Such,  then,  are  the  means  we  would  employ  to  relieve  the  business  of 
public  school  teaching  fix>m  its  present  depressed  condition  and  to  raise 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  We  are  by  no  means  saying  that  even 
they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  effecting  that  desirable  end.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties, which  we  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing,  which  they  do  not 
meet  Some  of  those  difficulties  are,  as  we  have  shown,  inherent,  and 
therefore  ineradicable.  Still  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  surmounting  of 
the  rest,  to  sink  those  comparatively  out  of  sight  The  cause  is  worthy 
of  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  accomplish  even  that  To  that 
effort  let  all  true  teachers  earnestly  address  themselves,  making  this  thor 
motto: 

<<  Well  sbuie  in  more  substantial  honon^ 
And  to  be  noble  well  be  good.** 
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PBBLDflKART  HISTOBT* 

Thr  first  Association  of  Teachers  in  Connecticut  and,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  at  Middle- 
town,  under  the  name  of  •"  The  School  Association  of  Middlesex 
County."!  This  Society  was  in  existence  as  early  as  May,  1799, 
and  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  its  first  president,  the 
Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  who  was  then  instructor  of  a  female 
school  in  Middletown  and  had  already  introduced  many  of  those 
plans  of  instruction  that  have  since  been  deemed  recent  improve- 
ments. Its  objects  were  to  promote  a  systematic  course  of  school 
education,  to  secure  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples in  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  elevate  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers.  There  is  evidence  that  it  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  county,  and  its  recom- 
mendation was  considered  among  the  best  testimonials  of  a  teach- 
er's fitness  for  his  ofiSce.  But  tibe  effort  was  premature  and  in  a 
few  years  the  Association  had  become  extinct,  though  from  it  may 
have  sprung  the  present  "  Friendly  Association  of  Upper  Middle- 
town,^  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  February,  1810,  and  num- 
bered WiUiam  C.  Redfield  among  its  early  members.  The  discus- 
sions in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  which  grew  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  "  Western  Reserve  "  lands  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avails 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Nothing  more  was  done  in  the  way  of  associated  effort  until  the 
Lyceum  movement  was  started  by  Josiah  Holbrook  in  1826,  which 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  association  of  teachers  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  one  of  the  earliest  societies  of  this  kind  organized 
was  that  of  Windham  county,  by  Mr.  Holbrook  himself,  assisted  by 
Rev.  S.  J.  May.  Some  twenty  of  these  institutions  existed  as  late 
as  1838,  and  they  are,  indeed,  still  represented  by  the  Toung  Men*t 

*  Bm  Bifmrd's  **  HitUry  9f  Ommrm  ^OmU  m  GrajucCJeiiC.** 
t  See  BanMid*!  Americen  Joornal  of  Edacetion,  XIV.,  387. 
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Institutes  and  similar  oiganizations  io  some  of  the  cities,  bat  the 
teachers  have  rarely  taken  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceedings. 

Early  in  182V,  a  "Society  for  the  Improyement  of  Common 
Schools,"  perhaps  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  countiy,  was  formed 
in  Hartford,  of  which  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  of  Fairfield  county, 
was  president.  The  records  of  only  a  single  meeting  are  preserved. 
In  1830  a  more  active  interest  was  awakened  among  teachers  them- 
selves. County  associations  of  teachers  were  formed,  at  Bridgeport 
in  October,  and  at  Norwich  and  Windham  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  latter  month  a  General  Convention  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  held  at  Hartford,  of  which 
Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  was  president  It  was  numerously  at- 
tended from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  included  a  laige  body  of 
teachers.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Humphreys,  of  Am- 
herst College,  on  "  The  Educational  Wants  of  the  State  ;"*  by 
Rev.  G.  F.  Davis,  of  Hartford,  on  "  The  Qualifications  of  Teachr 
ers;''  by  Dr.  Webster,  on  "  The  English  Language ;'"  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Alcott,  on  "  The  Location^  Structure^  and  Ventilation  of  School- 
houses;^^  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  ^^  Vocal  Music  in  Schools^ 
and  by  Mr.  Evans.  Animated  discussions  followed.  Many  of  these 
lectures  were  afterwards  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
were  published  and  widely  distributed.  Information  was  obtuned, 
through  school  officials  and  teachers,  of  the  condition  of  schools  in 
the  State,  which,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
was  laid  before  the  next  Legislature,  and  in  part  published  and  cir- 
culated. The  Windham  County  Convention  of  1827  and  1832  pub- 
lished an  ''Address  to  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Children,  re- 
specting Common  Schools ;'' — as  did  that  of  Tolland  County  in  1827. 

These  associated  movements  were  but  parts  and  beginnings  of 
the  long  struggle,  maintained  by  a  few  brave  souls,  to  raise  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  Connecticut  from  the  low  level  to  which  it 
had  then  sunk — a  struggle  in  which  the  first  substantial  success  was 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  May,  1838,  ''for  the  bett^  Supervision 
of  Common  Schools,'*  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  By  appointment  of  this 
Board,  conventions  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1838  in  every  county 
of  the  State,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  school  societies,  teach- 
ers, clergymen,  &c  These  meetings  were  addressed  by  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and 
others.    At  each  of  these  conventions  a  "  County  Association  "  waa 

*  For  ft  tkcteb  of  this  ftddran,  mo  B«n»rd*s  Anericftn  Joomtl  of  Educfttioo,  V.,  138. 
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fonned  ^  ft>r  the  ImproTement  of  Common  Schools,*'  which  held  at 
least  one  meeting  annually  down  to  1842. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  1839,  a  State  Convention  was 
held  at  Hartford,  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  which 
Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  President,  and 
Hon.  T.  S.  Williams  and  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Vice-presidents.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  on  "  The  Neunity  of  In- 
creased Effort  in  the  United  States  to  Sustain  and  Extend  the  Ad" 
vantages  of  Common  School  JBducatUm  ;^  by  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  on  "  The  Division  of  Labor  as  Applied  to  Teaching  ;^ 
and  by  A.  £L  Everett,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Moral  Science,**  An 
essay  was  read  from  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey,  on  '^  The  Cultivation  of 
the  Perception  of  the  Beautiful  in  Common  Schools*^  Discussions 
were  held  on  Vocal  Music  in  Schools ;  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
improving  the  condition  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages,  with 
accounts  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  wherever  possible.  Besides  resolutions  upon  the 
improvement  of  school-houses,  classification  of  schools,  school  libra- 
ries, Teachers*  Seminaries,  d?c,  it  was  voted  ^'That  an  association 
of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  and  the  visitation 
of  each  other^s  schools,  be  formed  in  each  school  society  throughout 
the  State.**  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation  the  teachers  of 
more  than  fifty  towns  or  societies  organized  associations  for  the 
purposes  specified,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard, 
an  AssociaUon  of  the  Mothers  of  the  School  Society  of  Kensington 
was  formed. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  first  Teachers'  Institute,  so 
far  as  known,  was  held  in  Hartford,  for  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
under  the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  at  his  expense.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Board,  from  1838  to  1842,  every  efibrt  was  thus  made  to  enlist  the 
influence  of  **  association "  in  behalf  of  education,  but  few  of  the 
numerous  societies  first  formed  seem  to  have  prospered,  and  none 
survived  the  abolition  of  the  Board  by  the  Legislature  of  1842« 
The  plan  of  a  State  Association  was  drawn  up  shortly  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  but  the  friends  of  school  improvement  were  too 
much  discouraged  to  undertake  it.  This  scheme  was  first  published 
in  May,  1846,  in  connection  with  the  Prize  Essay  of  Prof.  Noah 
Porter,  Jr.,  **  On  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut^^  which  recommended,  among  other  means, 

*  TIm  plan  may  Im  foand  ia  B«nuud*s  Joar.  of  Ed.,  f.,  7S1.    The  Emy  is  republithed  in  the 
nne  Journal,  Xia,»U. 
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the  organuation  of  a  State  Association  and  ably  xaged  the  efficiency 
of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

As  this  able  and  stirring  Essay  had  been  called  forth  by  the  lib- 
eral prize  offered  by  J.  M.  Bance,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,,  so  to  the  liber- 
ality and  enei^  of  the  same  person  and  other  gentlemen  of  Hart- 
ford is  due  the  success  of  the  subsequent  movements,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Statb  Tsaohsrs'  Association.  These 
gentlemen  met  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  1846,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  arrangements  for  a  conveDtion 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Hawes  was  chairman, 
and  C.  W.  Bradley,  secretary,  of  the  meeting.  It  was  unanimously 
determined  to  call^  such  a  convention  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  D.  F.  Robinson,  C.  W.  Bradley,  J.  M.  Bunce,  G.  Robbins,  and 
N.  L.  Gallup,  issued  a  circular  on  the  following  day,  **  To  Teachers, 
School  Committees,  and  Friends  of  Common  School  Education  in 
Hartford  County."  In  the  cail  they  state  *'  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention to  be  the  improvement  of  district  schools.  Gentlemen 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  will  be  present,  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  study,  to  discuss  the  different  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  and  to  lecture  upon  those  subjects  which 
have  a  practical  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  school. 
Teachers  from  the  several  towns  will  participate  in  the  discussions, 
and  give  the  results  of  their  own  experience  in  the  school-room. 
They  invite  all,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  teaching,  or  expect  to 
teach  during  the  coming  winter,  to  be  present.  Many^  we  are  as- 
sured, will  come ;  we  desire  all  to  come — ^to  come  at  the  com- 
mencement and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  convention.'*  Rev. 
Merrill  Richardson,  of  Plymouth,  was  employed  to  visit  different 
bections  of  the  county  and  by  lectures  and  private  conversations  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education.* 

The  success  of  this  Convention  was  almost  unprecedented  and 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  teachers  were  present,  besides  the  many 
citizens  and  strangers  that  attended  the  meetings.  The  Convention 
was  organized  at  the  time  appointed,  Nov.  16,  1846,  and  continued 
its  sessions  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  The  Rev.  T.  H,  Gallau- 
det  was  appointed  President,  and  Rev.  M.  Richardson  and  N.  H« 

*  It  it  due  to  tb*  truth  of  hiitofy  to  itate  thtt  the  •ogyatioM  to  Iftr.  Banes  for  the  premkun  or 
prize  Tor  the  beat  essay,  of  holding  a  Teachers*  Institote,  or  CoaTention,  and  of  employing  aa 
afent  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  made  by  tiie  late  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  tfaa 
time  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  bland. 
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Morgan,  Yice^pTesidents.  The  exercises  were  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, full  of  interest  and  profit,  the  teachers  in  many  cases  assuming 
the  positions  of  scholars,  and  in  the  record  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Alcott,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  Rev.  Walter  Clarke,  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
N.  L.  Gallup,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  J.  E.  Lovell,  J.  H.  Mather,  N.  H. 
Morgan,  J.  D.  Post,  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Trumbull,  and  G.  W.  Winchester  appear  most  prominent* 
This  Convention  was  soon  followed  by  similar  meetings  in  other 
parts  of  the  State — at  Winsted  in  November,  December,  February, 
and  April,  an  association  being  there  organized  styled  the  **  Win- 
chester and  Vicinity  Institute  of  Instruction  " — at  Tolland,  January 
4th — at  Ellington,  January  19th — at'  Litchfield,  in  February  and 
April,  Ac. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  in 
his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  May,  1847,  recommended  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  encouragement  of  similar  meetings  in  all  the  dififerent 
parts  of  the  State.  One  thousand  dollars  was  accordingly  impropri- 
ated for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction,  and  two 
"  schools  of  teachers  "  were  held  in  each  county  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  that  year.  In  these  schools  ''  about  fourteen 
hundred  teachers  were  brought  together  to  discuss  and  hear  dis- 
cussed every  topic  connected  with  their  profession,  and  to  drill  and 
be  drilled  in  all  the  studies  of  the  public  schools."  Mr.  Richardson 
was  selected  by  the  Superintendent  to  make  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  these  Institutes,  to  whose  previous  services  Mr. 
Beers  had  thus  referred  in  his  report : — ^^  For  the  large  attendance 
on  this  Convention  (at  Hartford)  and  the  increased  activity  given  to 
the  public  mind  on  the  whole  subject  of  schools,  much  credit  is  due 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Plymouth.  Himself  a  teacher  and  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  operation  of  onr  school  system  from  sev- 
eral years'  experience  as  a  school  visitor,  he  has  been  enabled, 
through  private  liberality,  to  devote  himself  untiringly  and  enthusi- 
astically and  with  great  success  to  the  work  of  encouraging  and  en- 
lightening teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents,  by  public  addresses 
and  private  interviews.'  In  addition  to  these  modes  of  action,  he 
has  conducted  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  *  Connecticut  School 
Manual.'"  This  Journal  was  commenced  in  January,  1847,  and 
continued  two  years.  The  only  previous  publication  of  the  kind 
was  the  **  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,"  commenced  by 
Henry  Barnard,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
sustained  until  the  abolition  of  the  Board  and  the  completion  of  its 

*  The  proeeediofs  of  this  Conrtation  may  be  found  in  the  Conneetieat  Sehod  Blanoal,  I.,  4. 
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foQitb  year.  Its  pablication  was  resumed  in  September,  1851,  and 
has  been  continued  till  tbe  present  time,  (1865.) 

OBOAKIZATION  OF  THE  A8S0CTATI0N. 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Association  had  been 
brought  forward  at  nearly  all  the  Institutes  that  had  been  held  in 

1847,  but  no  definite  action  had  been  taken.  In  March,  1848,  a 
convention  was  called  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  town  of  Meri* 
den,  with  this  object  in  yiew.     It  met  in  Meriden,  April  4th~7thy 

1848,  and  was  attended  by  teachers  from  five  counties  of  the  State. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  D.  N.  Camp,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  waa 
also  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  subject  of  a 
Teachers'  Seminary  was  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  its  establishment  The  expediency 
of  forming  a  State  Association  of  Teachers  was  then  presented  by 
Mr.  Storrs  Hall,  of  Norwalk ;  a  plan  was  reported,  a  constitution 
was  prepared  and  adopted,  and  the  Association  was  finally  oigan- 
ized  on  the  7th  of  April  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers: — 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  PrmdenU  J.  D.  Giddings,  Hartford ;  S.  A. 
Thomas,  New  Haven ;  A.  Pettis,  Norwich ;  Storrs  Hall,  Norwalk ; 
Miles  Grant,  Winsted ;  N.  Robbins,  Woodstock ;  S.  Chase,  Middle- 
town;  N.  P.  Barrows,  Mansfield,  Vtce-Presidenis,  D.  N.  Camp, 
West  Meriden,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treaturer  ;  and  R.  B.  Bull, 
Essex,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  County  Associations,  and  adopting  the 
*'  School  Manual "  as  the  oigan  of  the  Association. 

The  Fairfield  County  Association  had  been  previously  oiganized 
in  Dec.,  1 846,  and  many  town  associations,  probably  more  than  a 
hundred,  had  been  revived  or  newly  formed  during  the  winter  of 
1847-8. 

PBOGSEDINOS  or  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

First  Annual  Mebttno. — At  New  Haven,  August  16th,  1848. 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  President.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year : — S.  A.  Thomas,  Pres.  N.  L.  Gallup,  Hartford ;  Jona- 
than Dudley,  New  Haven;  A.  Pettis,  S.  Hall,  H.  £.  Rockwell, 
N.  Robbms,  R.  B.  Bull,  and  N.  P.  Barrows,  Vice-Pres.  D. 
N.  Camp,  JRec,  Sec,  and  Treas, ;  and  H.  D.  Smith,  Cor.  Sec,  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Hall 
and  Camp.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  **  School  Manual,'*  but 
its  publication  was  afterwards  found  inadvisable. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  Hartford,  December  1st. 

Second  Annual  Mestino. — At  Hartford,  Dec,  1849.  The  pro 
ceedings  of  this  meeting  wore  not  published. 
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Tbibd  Annual  Mxbtino.— At  WalliDgford,  Oct.  9tlf,  1850. 
The  Aafiociation  was  addressed  bj  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Storrs 
Hall,  and  D.  N.  Camp.  The  officers  elected  were  Henry  Barnard, 
Fre9.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  S.  A.  Thomas,  S.  Hall,  B.  F.  Hilliard, 
George  Sherwood,  E.  T.  Fitch,  F.  0.  Brownell,  and  Edwin  Talcott, 
Vice-Pres.  D.  N.  Camp,  Bee.  See.  and  Treas.  E.  S.  Comwafl, 
Cor,  Secretary. 

Daring  his  presidency,  Mr.  Barnard  labored  to  bring  the  teachers 
of  the  State  into  an  active  participation  in  the  work  of  school  ad- 
vancement, and  to  the  responsible  management  of  ail  the  essential 
agencies  of  professional  improvement.  The  Association  was  spe- 
cially invited  to  the  opening  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
which  meeting  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  by  adjournment  in  every  county,  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  County  Teachers'  Institutes.  This  meeting  commenced  at  New 
Britain  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  met  by  adjournment  at  Staf- 
ford on  the  7th  of  October;  at  Washington  on  the  10th;  at  Col- 
chester on  the  13th;  at  Naugatuck  on  the  iVth;  at  Essex  on  the 
21st;  at  Norwalk  on  the  25th;  at  Glastenbury  on  the  27th;  and 
at  Ashford  on  the  dOth.  At  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
New  Britain,  the  President  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  "  Life, 
Character,  and  Educational  Services  of  Thomas  If.  Oallaudet,^  and 
at  the  subsequent  adjourned  sessions,  on  **  Teachers^  Associations  and 
Institutes  /'  "  The  peculiar  Difficulties  and  Advantages  of  Schools 
in  Agricultural  Districts  ;"  "  The  Personal  Agencies  of  a  Success- 
ful System  of  Common  Schools  ;^^  '^  The  Educational  Wants  of 
Manufacturing  Districts  ;"  "  The  relations  of  Parents  to  the  Public 
School;*'  '' Gradation  of  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages;''  ''Libra- 
ries and  Lectures  as  Supplementary  Agencies  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion." Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  on  "  The  Ideal  of  a  thoroughly  Educated  Community''  and 
on  "  The  Gift  of  Teaching;'^  by  Ph)f  Camp,  on  "  The  Nature  of 
Education,"  and  "  Ths  True  Teacher;"  by  Prof.  Collins  Stone,  of 
the  American  Deaf-Mnte  Asylum,  on  ''Modes  cf  Teaching  Dull  and 
Inactive  Minds  ;"  by  Pro£  Stone,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on 
** Physiology  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools"  and  on  "  School 
Discipline;"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker,  on  "  Teaching  the  Alphabet," 
^  The  Applications  of  Arithmetic  to  the  Every-day  Business  of  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,"  "  The  Neglected  Youth  of  the  State,"  "  The 
Duties  of  the  State;"  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Principal  of  the  Hartford 
High  School,  on  "  The  Duties  and  Bewards  of  the  Teacher;"  by 
Pro£  Ayresy^oC  the  Deaf-Mutc  Asylum,  on  ''  The  Teacher's  Duties  to 
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HivMdfP  These  topics  were  also  discussed  by  members  present 
in  a  less  formal  way.  Over  twelve  hundred  teachers  were  present 
at  the  different  meetings,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  com- 
mencing a  new  series  of  the  Connecticat  Common  School  Journal. 
An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  New  Britain,  Dec.  2d,  1851, 
at  which  the  following  ofiScers  were  elected : — Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone, 
Prt».  E.  B.  Huntington,  W.  S.  Baker,  Geoige  Sherwood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  E.  M.  Cushman,  N.  L.  Gallup,  E.  D.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  Al- 
bert Smith,  Vice-Pres.  D.  N.  Camp,  Bee.  See.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis, 
Cbr.  Sec.     F.  C.  Brownell,  Treas. 

Fifth  Annual  Meetino. — At  New  Haven,  Aug.  18th,  1852. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  occasion  of  the  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  at  New  Haven.  At  this  meeting,  with  the 
large  accession  of  members  and  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
inspired  by  the  increased  interest  of  the  last  two  years,  it  was  re- 
solved to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Association  in  future  on  a 
more  independent  footing.  The  constitution  was  revised  so  as  to 
provide  for  two  sessions  in  each  year,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
office  of  president  to  two  years,  and  the  exclusive  management  and 
proprietorship  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was  ten- 
dered to  the  Association  by  Mr.  Barnard.  Certain  it  is  that  hence- 
forth the  Association  manifested  more  vigor  and  exerted  a  greater 
influence  than  it  had  yet  at  any  time  done.  Rev.  £.  B.  Huntington 
was  elected  president,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  under  the  amended 
constitution. 

Meetings  were  held  in  May,  1852,  at  Norwich  Town,  Bristol, 
Kent,  New  Haven,  and  New  Britain,  with  addresses  from  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Camp,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes for  those  counties,  which  were  held  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Middletown,  Oct  24th  and  25th, 
1853.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  K  B.  Hunting- 
ton, on  "jTAtf  Necemty  and  Advantages  of  a  State  Association;^^  by 
Prof.  T.  A.  Thacher,  on  "  College  Education  and  its  Connection 
with  Common  School  Education ;"  by  Pro£  Jackson,  of  Trinity 
College,  on  the  same  subject ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  on  "  The 
Study  of  Natural  Science  ;"  by  Prof,  Johnston,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, on  "  Physical  Exercise  ;"  and  by  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  D.  D., 
on  ^^ Narrow-mindedness.^^  An  extended  discussion  was  held  on  "  Col- 
legiate, Academic,  and  High  School  Education^^  and  reports  were 
received  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  several  counties. 
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The  aeini-aniiual  meeting,  as  provided  by  the  conatitution,  waa 
held  at  New  Haven,  May  10th  and  llth,  1854,  and  was  addressed 
by  W.  C.  Goldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  on  ''Permanent  Be- 
suite  ;^^  by  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  on  "  The  Method  of  Teaching 
Physiology;''  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins,  of  W.  Meriden,  on  "  The 
9ure  Aim  and  Methods  of  Education^  as  deduced  from  Ood^  the 
great  Educator;''  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barney,  of  Ohio,  on  ''The  Ohio 
School  System;"  and  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  on  "  The  Wants  of 
Common  Schools," 

The  Legislature  of  this  year  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$250  to  the  Association,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  sent  to 
every  School  Society  of  the  State  a  copy  of  the  "  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal,'*  which  had  now  been  adopted  aa  the  oigan 
of  the  Association. 

SBVXirrH  AKinrAL  Mbbtino. — At  Norwich,  Oct.  23d  and  24th, 
1864.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  on  "  The  Im- 
portance to  the  Teacher  of  Forming  a  Perfect  Ideal  of  Education  ;" 
by  D.  N.  Camp,  on  ''Elementary  Education;"  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Com- 
ings, on  "  Physical  Education  ;"  and  by  J.  L.  Denison,  of  Mystic. 
The  subject  of  a  State  Agency  and  the  means  of  sustaining  it  was 
fttUy  discussed  and  the  Board  of  Directors  were  finally  authorized  to 
appoint  an  agent,  who  should  devote  his  whole  time  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  visiting  schools,  lecturing,  conferring 
with  teachers  and  school  officers,  procuring  subscriptions  to  the 
Journal,  &c.  Mr.  G^oige  Sherwood  was  subsequently  engaged  by 
the  Board,  and  was  actively  employed  during  the  year  in  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : — ^David  N.  Camp,  Pres.  J. 
£•  Lovell,  F.  F.  Barrows,  George  Sherwood,  S.  Chase,  L.  L.  Camp, 
W.  Foster,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Kingsbury,  Vice-Pres,  J.  W.  Tuck,  Hec. 
Sec.    C.  B.  Webster,  Cor.  Sec.    F.  C.  Brownell,  Treas. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford, 'May  8th  and  0th, 
1855.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  on 
"English  Orthography;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "School  Libra- 
ries ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  on  "Enthu- 
siasm in  Teachers."  Short  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  Barnard,  D.  F.  Babcock,  F.  Gillette,  Gov.  Miner,  Dr.  Hawes, 
and  Rev.  E.  B.  Beadle.  Reports  were  received  from  the  State 
Agent,  and  from  the  different  counties.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  proposing 
amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

A  second  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Bridgeport,  Oct.  loth 
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and  16tli,  1856,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Tack,  J.  D.  Philbriek,  D.  B.  Scott,  od  *'  The  Teacher  and  Att  Mo- 
Hves;''  and  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Power  of  High 
Aims:' 

Eighth  AimuAL  Msbtihq.— 'At  New  Britain,  May  6ih  and  6th, 
1866.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  H.  Wells,  ofWestfleld, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  A.  F.  Crosby,  M.  T.  Brown,  of  N.  Haven,  on  "Free 
Schools,  and  Sate  Bills;''  E.  F.  19trong,  Rev.  F.  T.  Rnssell,  and 
Elihu  Burritt.  The  abolition  of  Rate  Bills  was  made  a  prominent 
subject  of  discussion.    The  following  officers  were  elected : — John 

D.  Philbrick,  Free.  M.  T.  Brown,  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  G.  Sherwood, 
A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Newell,  R  R.  Keyes,  and  M.  L.  Tryon,  Vice- 
Pres,  E.  F.  Strong,  Ree.  Sec.  J.  M.  Guion,  Cor.  Sec.  F.  C, 
Brownell,  Treat. 

A  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  New  London,  Oct  Idth  and 
14th,  1856.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Jackson,  on  **7%e 
English  Language;''  by  Prof.  Bailey,  on  "  Teaching  Reading;'"  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  on  '' Self-Mucation ;"  and  by  Charles  Northend, 
on  "  The  Teacher  and  his  Work."  Discussions  were  held  on  the 
necessity  of  Public  High  Schools  in  all  the  laiger  towns,  and  on  the 
subjects  of  most  of  the  lectures.  It  was  voted  that  the  semi-annual 
meetings  should  be  discontinued. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Meriden,  June  4th  and  5th,  1857. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meetings  that  had 
up  to  this  time  been  held.  Addresses  were  given  by  T.  W.  T.  Cur- 
tis, of  Hartford,  on  ^'  Common  Schools  and  their  Improvement;" 
by  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  on  "Free  Schools;"  by  Elbridge  Smith, 
of  Norwich,  on  "  Libraries  ;"  and  by  Charles  Hammond,  of  Groton, 
Mass.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: — T,  W.  T.  Curtis,  Pres. 
C.  G.  Clark,  Augustus  Morse,  C.  W.  Todd,  A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  G. 
Lewis,  Amos  Perry,  E.  R.  Eeyes,  and  L.   L.  Camp,   Viee-Pres. 

E.  F.  Strong,  Bee.  Sec.  G.  W.  Tuck,  Cor.  Sec.  F.  C.  Brownell, 
Treas. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Stamford,  June  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
1858.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Samuel  Elliott,  on  "The 
Early  Scholars  of  America;"  by  S.  R.  Colthrop,  of  Bridgeport,  on 
"Physical  Education;"  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  New  Haven,  on  "  The 
Relative  Duties  of  the  Teacher,  School  Visitor,  District  Committee, 
and  Parents;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "  J/ora/  Education;"  and 
by  G.  H.  HoUister,  on  "  Common  School  Education''  The  officers 
elected  were — E.  F.  Strong,  Pres.    F.  F.  Barrows,  N.  C.  Board- 
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iiian,  J.  W.  Allen,  H.  A.  Balcam,  C.  W.  Todd,  R  R.  Keyei,  C. 
H.  Wrigbti  and  J.  H.  Peck,  Vtee-Prei.  George  Fellows,  Jiec. 
See.    C.  Nortbend,  Car.  Sec.    F.  C,  Brownell,  Treaa. 

Elxybnth  AinruAL  Mbbtino. — ^At  DanielsonTille,  June  16th  and 
I7ih,  1859.  Addreases  were  delivered  by  Prof.  M.  Bailey,  on 
"^ Beading;''  by  Rev.  M.  Ricbardson,  on  ''Free  SehooU;''  by  Rev. 
W.  Burton,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  JSToma  Education;''  by  Dr.  Calvin 
Cutter,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  by  K  B.  Jennings,  of  New  Lon- 
don, on  **  The  beet  Meane  of  Educating  the  Maeeee."  Reports  were 
received  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  different  counties. 
The  following  o£Bcers  were  elected: — £.  F.  Strong,  Free.  J.  N. 
BarUett,  C.  C.  Kimball,  J.  S.  Lathrop,  C.  H.  Wright,  C.  F. 
Dowd,  A.  S.  Putnam,  Lucian  Burleigh,  and  E.  B.  Jennings, 
Vice-Free.  E.  R.  Keyes,  JRec.  Sec.  J.  C.  Howard,  Cor.  See.  L. 
L.  Camp,  Treae.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  one  of  the  roost  in- 
dustrious and  hard-working  that  the  Association  had  ever  held. 

TwiHLFTH  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Bridgeport,  Oct.  18th  and  19th, 
1860.  Addresses  were  given  by  A.  A.  White,  on  '*  The  School- 
room ae  an  Educator;"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  on  '*  The  Dutiee  of 
Farente  and  Teachere;"  and  by  E.  L.  Hart,  on  "  The  Dutiee  of 
Teaehere  to  their  Frofeeeion."  The  following  oiBScers  were  elected : 
J.  W.  Allen,  Free.  F.  F.  Barrows,  Fee.  See.  3.  C.  Howard,  Cor. 
See. ;  and  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Treat. 

Thirtesntb  Annual  Meeting. — At  Hartford,  Oct  dlst  and  Nov. 
Ist,  1861.  One  of  the  largest,  most  harmonious  and  profitable 
educational  meetings  ever  held  in  the  State.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  on  •*  Education  in  Connecticut ;"  by 
N.  A.  Calkins,  on  "  Obfect  Leeeons;"  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
^Spelling."  The  Association  also  met  in  graded  sections  for  ap- 
propriate discussions  and  instruction.  Messrs.  Aug.  Morse,  G.  F. 
Phelps,  K  B.  Jennings,  E.  F.  Strong,  C.  F.  North,  L.  Burleigh,  J. 
N.  Farmer,  and  H.  Clark,  were  elected  Vice-Free. ;  the  remaining 
ofiScers  being  reelected. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Waterbury,  Oct  80th  and 
81st,  1862.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  lai^, 
numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  ladies.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Charles  Nortbend,  on 
^  The  Bistory  of  Educational  Movemente  in  the  State;"  by  A.  N. 
Lewis,  on  *'  The  Schools  and  School  Teachere  of  Connecticut;"  by 
Augustus  Morse,  on  *'  The  Teachere  of  the  Freeent  Day;"  and  by 
Rev.  L.  Burleigh,  on  "  The  Farent  and  Teacher,"    Discussions  were 
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held  npon  r" Methods  of  ReeitaHon ;^^  ''Truancy,  its  Causes  and 
Cure;^'  ''Study  out  of  School  f  "Motives  to  he  used  for  seeurimg 
Study;''  " Number  of  StudUs ;''  " Prizes  in  School ;''  also,  "Jfeift- 
ods  of  Instruction  in  Geography,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Obfect  Lessons, 
and  Reading^*  The  President  was  instrncted  to  bring  the  subject 
of  Truancy  before  the  Legislature  Cor  its  action.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : — ^Augustus  Morse,  Pres,  J,  N.  Bartlett,  G.  F. 
Phelps,  W.  L.  Marsh,  L.  Burleigh,  A.  N.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Turner,  B.  B. 
Whittemore,  and  C.  H.  Wright,  Vice-Pres.  F.  F.  Barrows  and  J. 
C.  Howard,  Sec. ;  and  Chauncey  Harris,  Treas, 

Fifteenth  Aknual  Meeting. — ^At  Rockyille,  Oct  29ih  and  dOth, 
1863.  The  attendance  was  large.  Lectures  from  J.  N.  Bartlett,  on 
'^  The  Influence  of  School  Life  upon  the  Scholar  f^  and  by  B.  R 
Whittemore,  on  " Elocution  and  Reading''  Discussions  were  had 
upon  ''  The  Bible  and  Religious  Education  in  Schools;"  "  To  what 
Extent  Pupils  should  be  Assisted;"  and  on  "Spelling,"  Former 
officers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  P.  B.  Peck, 
W.  W.  Dowd,  and  H.  R.  Buckham,  for  Messrs.  Burieigh,  Whitte- 
more, and  Barrows. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Mbsting.^ — At  New  London,  November  llxh 
and  18th,  1864.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
"The  Self-education  of  the  Teacher;"  by  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  on 
"  School  Classification  and  Studies  ;'*  and  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette, 
on  "Education  and  a  Republican  Government."  The  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  common  schools,  and  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  continuing  the  ''Common  School  Journal,"  were  made 
subjects  of  discussion.  Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the 
next  Legislature  for  improvements  in  the  School  Law,  and  for  an  act 
to  prevent  Truancy. 

PresidenL — J.  N.  Bartlett. 

Vice-Fresideni8.--E.  B.  Jbnninos,  H.  W.  Avert,  A.  N.  Lewis,  Dr.  H.  IC 
KinoHT,  J.  M.  Turner,  N.  0.  Pond,  C.  H,  Wright. 
Recording  Secretary. — L.  L.  Oamp. 
Corresponding  Secreta/ry. — Jabez  Lathrop. 
Treasurer. — J.  KELLoeo. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1865  was  held  at  Willimantic  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  October. 

Lectures  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College,  on  the  "Im- 
portance of  Common  Schools ;"  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  "Horace  Mann,  and  the  Lessons  of 
his  Life;"  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Knight,  Superintendent  of  School  for  Im- 
beciles, on  "Physical  Education  ;"  and  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Principal 
of  Central  District-School,  Norwich,  on  "National  Education," 

Prof.  D.  N.  Bartlett  was  reelected  President, 
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RET.  MERRILL  RICHARBBON. 

IIebbtll  RiOHABDSOir,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  President  of  the  Con* 
uecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  bom  in  Holden,  Mass.,  in  1810.  Af- 
ter an  elementary  and  preparatory  collegiate  course  in  the  District  and  High 
School  of  his  natiye  town,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1831.  He  commenced  keeping  school  at  the  age  of  seyenteen  in  Butlandf 
Mass.,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  in  the  winter  until  he  was  settled  over 
ttie  Congregational  Society  in  Terryville,  (Plymouth,)  Conn.  Here  he  took  an 
actiye  interest  in  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  common  schools.  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  School  Society  of  Plymouth  m  December,  1842,  on 
<«Comm(Ni  Schools  and  the  essential  lieAtures  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,"  waa 
printed  and  widely  drculated.  In  the  educational  work  inaugurated  by  James 
M.  fiunoe,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Sdiools,  Mr.  Richardson  took  an  active  part  He  was  particularly 
efficient  in  getting  up  the  Convention  or  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  Hartford 
county  in  October,  1846,  which  numbered  250  members  and  gave  a  powerM 
impulse  to  the  educational  movements  of  the  State.  Out  of  it  grew  the  "Cbi»- 
fiiecticiU  School  Manualf"  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  two  yearsj  1847-48, 
and  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  Conventions. 

BENRT  BARNARD,  LL.  D. 

HsKBT  Barnard,  the  second  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  24, 1811 — received  his  early  education  in  the 
district-school — ^fitted  for  Yale  College  at  the  Academy  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and 
the  Grammar  School  of  Hartford,  and  graduated  in  1830.  After  graduating,  he 
devoted  two  years  to  a  systematic  course  of  general  reading,  including  a  brief 
period  of  teaching — ^two  years  to  travel  in  this  country  in  connection  with  a 
•tndy  of  the  history,  biogriq>hy,  and  the  physical,  and  social  condition  of  each 
State— three  years  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  his  future  profession,  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Willis  Hall,  New  York,  and  the  Law  School  of  Yale  College— and  two 
.  years  to  foreign  travel,  with  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  reference  to  the 
same  before  his  departure  and  on  his  return.  Soon  after  his  return  fh>m  Eu- 
rope he  was  elected  for  three  years  in  succession  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education,  that  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  legal  profession  and 
the  chances  of  a  political  career,  for  which  he  had  made  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  preparation,  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  securing  the  universal 
education  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  best  education  of  the  laigeet  number 
which  could  be  secured  by  a  system  of  public  schools.  For  an  account  of  bia 
educational  laborsy  see  American  Journal  of  Education,  Yol.  L,  pp.  659-738. 
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and  re-read  Vii^gU.    in  March,  1836,  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Maitfflel* 
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DAVID  N.  CAMP,  A.  M. 
David  N.  Camp  was  born  in  Durham,  Connecticat,  October  3,  1820,  and  re- 
ceived in  the  district-school  and  academy  of  his  native  town  a  thorough  EDglish 
education,  which  was  made  doubly  valuable,  mentally,  by  one  winter's  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  Center  district-school  in  Guilford,  and  physically,  by  a  few 
months'  varied  practice  on  the  farm  for  several  summers.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  commenced  preparation  for  college  in  reference  to  the  clerical  profession, 
but,  in  attending  the  Teachers'  Institute  or  cUiss  at  Hartford  in  the  autumn  of 
1839,  where  he  was  brought  in  daily  conversation  and  Instruction  with  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  Henry  Barnard,  and  the  conductors  of  that  Institute,  he  caoght 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  educational  improvement,  and  determined  to  make 
teaching  his  life  work,  although  he  did  not  abandon  his  plan  of  a  coUeg^te 
course  as  preliminary  to  a  thorough  course  of  professional  training.  But  a  se- 
vere illness  leaving  his  eyes  weak,  he  resumed  school  teaching — for  five  tenns 
in  the  central  district  of  Branford,  and  for  the  same  period,  in  the  Meriden 
Academy  or  Institute,  until  1850,  when  he  became  assistant  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  associate  principal  in  1855,  and  principal  in  1857. 
In  virtue  of  the  last  office,  he  became  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
until  September,  1864,  when  on  the  separation  of  the  two  offices,  he  resumed 
the  exclusive  duties  of  principal  of  the  Normal  School  From  1847,  when  the 
State  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  coun^, 
Prof.  Camp  has  devoted  a  portion  of  each  year  to  their  instruction  and  man- 
agement— ^more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  and  embracing  an  attend- 
ance of  over  10,000  teachers.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  committee  appointed 
in  1847  to  call  a  convention  of  teachers  for  the  organization  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  1848,  was  its  first  Secretary,  its  President  in  1847,  and  has 
attended  every  meeting  and  taken  part  in  the  regular  addresses  and  discussions 
of  each  meeting.  He  has  gathered  every  year  with  the  teachers  of  the  comity 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American 
Association,  and  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  Prot  Camp  is  the  author 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Kitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  of  a  series  of  ICanuals  for 
teaching  Geography. 

REV.  EUJAH  B.  HUNTINOTON,  A.  M. 

Eluah  Baldwin  HuKiryaTOK,  son  of  Deacon  Nehemiah  Huntington,  was 
bom  in  Bozrah,  Ct.,  Aug.  14th,  1816.  Having  attended  the  district-school, 
summer  and  winter,  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  during  the  winter  until  six- 
teen, he  in  the  last  term  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  in  the  following 
spring,  in  his  father's  kitchen,  so  &r  mastered  Flint's  Surveying  as  to  be  em- 
ployed in  measuring  land  in  the  neighborhood.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine,  still  continuing  his  Latin,  and  in  1834  was 
engaged  to  teach  a  district-school  in  Salem,  Ot,  at  $9.50  per  month,  "boarding 
round,"  a  room  and  fire  having  been  pledged  by  the  committee.  He  was  com 
plimented  at  the  dose  of  the  school  for  doing  what  had  not  been  done  for  the 
nine  preceding  years — carrying  the  school  through  without  a  successful  rebel- 
lion— ^which  was  due  to  the  sympathy  and  influence  which  his  well-known 
habits  of  study  out  of  school  had  upon  the  pupUs  of  his  own  age.  This  winter, 
without  aid,  he  went  through  GkK)drich's  Greek  Lessons  and  Grammar,  and  read 
and  le-read  Yiiga    In  Kardi,  1836,  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Man8flel<^ 
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Gt,  which  he  oontinued  until  he  entered  Yale  College  in  the  Fall  At  the  oom- 
mencement  of  Sophomore  year  his  collegiate  Btudies  were  interrupted  by  Sll- 
health  and  want  of  means,  and  he  resumed  his  school 

For  several  years  Mr.  Huntington  prosecuted  teaching  and  study,  as  his 
health  permitted — going  over  the  regular  college  studies  and  pursuing  a  theO' 
logical  course,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1845.  After  laboring  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Windham  county,  Ct,  and  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
he  was  successful  in  gathering  together  and  at  length  organizing  a  oong^gation 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Putnam,  Ct  Here  he  devoted  himself  also  to  the 
■cause  of  common  school  education,  employing  about  one-third  of  his  time  in 
the  schools  and  with  the  teachers  of  the  town  and  county.  He  drew  up  an 
elaborate  report  of  the  conditiou  of  the  schools  of  Thompson  in  1849,  which  was 
published  in  the  State  Superintendent's  report  In  the  following  year  he  was 
employed  bx  the  Superintendent,  Hoa  Henry  Barnard,  to  visit,  examine,  and 
report  upon  the  schools  of  Windham  county,  which  report  was  also  published. 

His  voice  &iling  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Huntington,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  ac- 
oepted  the  charge  of  the  Oraded  School  in  West  Meriden,  and  In  the  fall  of 
1862  was  invited  to  Waterbuiy  as  principal  of  the  High  School  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  dty  schools,  where  he  remained  until  December,  1854,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Graded  School  at  Stamford.  These  several 
schools  were  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  success.  On  resigning  the 
Stamford  school  in  1857,  he  opened  a  private  boys'  school,  which  was  contmued 
until  1864,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  compilation  of  the  history 
of  Stamford  and  other  literary  labors. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  New 
Haven  county,  while  resident  in  that  county;  was  elected  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  1862,  and  has  firequently  lectured  before  Lyce- 
ums, Teachers'  Associations,  and  Educational  Conventions.  Several  of  his  lec- 
tures and  addresses  have  been  published,  and  his  pen  has  also  been  employed 
in  the  local  newspapers  for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  He  received 
from  Yale  College  in  1850  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

THOMAS  W.  T.  CURTIS. 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis  was  bom  at  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  April  18th,  1823. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1844.  Having  had  some  previous  experience  in  teaching  in  dis* 
trist-achcx>ls,  he,  after  graduation,  was  principal  of  Brackett  Academy  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  during  the  year  1844-5;  then  taught  for  three  years  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  had  charge  of  the  Oliver 
High  School  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Public  Hieh  School  at  Hartford,  Conn^  which  position  he  resigned  in  the  au- 
tumn of  18-62  and  established  in  the  same  city  a  Toung  Ladies'  Boarding  School, 
ct  which  he  is  still  (1865)  principal.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
ers'  Association  m  1857. 

EMORY  F.  STRONG 

FooTB  Stbovo  was  bom  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Oct  10th,  182t.    He  at- 

inl  academical  schools  in  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  his  native 

>tuned  his  classical  education  and  preparation  for  coUege  chiefly  at 

icademy  under  the  instruction  of  Charles  Hammond.    He  had 
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early  made  choice  of  the  ministrj  as  a  profesaon,  but  was  Induced  to  defer  ea- 
tering  college  and  to  take  charge  of  a  school  at  Boclnrffle  for  a  year,  at  a  salaiy 
of  $400.  Eyen  before  entering  the  Monson  Academy  be  had  tangfat  a  winter 
school  in  the  district  of  Eastbury  for  $10  a  month  and  "board  around,"  some- 
times wading  through  two  miles  of  snow-banks  of  a  winter's  morning  and  then 
building  his  school-house  fire.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  at  BockriUe  he 
had  become  so  much  interested  in  the  occupation  of  instruction  that  he  gave  up, 
though  reluctantly,  his  former  cherished  plans,  and  made  teaching  his  profes- 
sion. In  1853  he  left  Bockrille  for  a  school  in  West  Meriden,  and  in  1856  was 
appointed  to  the  High  School  in  Bridgeport  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  He  was  hero 
the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  free  schools  and  adyocated  the  measure  in  public 
meetings  and  through  the  local  press,  and  was  actively  uaterested  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school-houses  and  other  measures  of  reform.  In  1862  he  left  this 
position  and  established  a  Military  GsAiodL  with  which  he  is  still  (1866) 
connected. 

In  1858  Mr.  Strong  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  reelected  the  following  year.  In  addition  to  his  other  school  duties  he  has 
for  several  years  been  active  in  building  up  and  mafntsining  Mission  Sunday- 
Schools,  and  has  acted  as  chaplain  in  connection  with  a  mission  service  in  the 

county  jaU 

AnGuarruB  morsb,  a.  m. 

Augustus  Mobsb  was  bom  in  Hazdwick,  Vt,  April  9th,  1808.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  profesdon,  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted,  in  the 
winter  of  1823,  in  a  district-school  in  Walden,  Yt  During  the  following  win- 
ter he  taught  in  Peacham,  and  for  nine  winters  in  succession  in  Hardwidc,  in 
the  same  State,  usually  working  upon  a  fenn  in  summer  and  attending  sdiool 
during  the  antumn  at  an  Academy.  He  now  went  to  Oastleton  to  complete  his 
'  preparation  for  college,  and  entered  Middlebury  College  in  1833.  After  teadi- 
ing  in  New  Haven,  Yt,  and  again  at  Oastleton,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  six  months  during  his  Junior  year,  to  take  charge  of  the  Latin  Grammar 
School  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  He  here  remained,  however,  through  the 
year,  was  then  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Nantucket  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  High  Sdiool  in  the  same  town,  which 
position  he  held  for  sixteen  years.  Yisiting  Middlebury  at  this  time,  he  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree,  and  in  1855  removed  to  Hartford,  Ot,  to  take  charge 
of  the  North  Grammar  School,  where  he  is  still  engaged.  He  was  elected  Pres* 
ident  of  the  State  Teachers'  Aswxsiation  in  1862,  and  was  reelected  in  the  tol* 
lowing  year. 
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1.     SCHOOL  A8S0CUTI0K  OF  THB  OOTTHTT  OF  MIDDLB8KX,   COKK. 

The  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex^  Conn.,  was 
in  existence  in  May,  1799,  and  how  long  before  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained. It  was  probably  the  growth  of  the  discussion  which  the  dis- 
position of  the  Western  Reserve  lands  created  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people  between  the  years  1790  and  1799.  The  following 
**  code"  for  the  Oovemment  and  Instruction  of  Common  Schools, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev,  William  Woodbridge,  (father  of  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  the  geographer  and  educator,)  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  at  that  date.  Principal  of  a  Female  School  in  Middletown 
was  addressed  by  this  Association,  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of 
schools : 

RBOOLATIONI  FOR  THB  OOVBHJIMBIIT  Of  lOHOOIJi. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  all  men  of  goodness,  policj,  or  wiadom,  the  proper 
edaoation  of  yonth  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  sooiety.  It  is  the  soaroe 
of  private  Tirtae  and  public  prosperity,  and  demands  the  best  practical  system  of 
instraotioD,  aided  by  the  united  exertions  and  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good. 
From  a  solicitude  to  promote  this  very  interesting  and  most  important  object,  the 
following  regulations  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitora 
and  Overseers  of  Schools — by  the  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

Instructors  and  soholan  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools,  in  due  season, 
and  the  appointed  number  of  hours. 

The  whole  time  of  instructors  and  scholars  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
per busmess  and  duties  of  the  school. 

Bvery  scholar  shall  be  furnished  with  necoBsnry  books  for  his  instraction.  In 
winter,  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  warming  the  school-house  in 
seosott,  otherwise  the  forenoon  is  almost  lost. 

The  Bible — in  selected  portions— or  the  New  Testament,  ought,  in  Christian 
schools,  to  be  read  by  those  clatses  who  are  capable  of  riding  deoentlv, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  before  the  rooming  prayer.  If  this  mode 
of  reading  be  adopted,  it  will  remove  every  objection  of  irreverence, 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  morality,  devotion,  and  reoding.  Some  questions 
may  be  very  properly  proposed  and  answered  by  the  master  or  scholars ;  and 
five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  profitable  eieroiae  of  moral  and  other 
instruction. 

Proper  lesions,  and  fully  within  the  scholar's  power  to  learn,  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  class  each  part  of  the  day.  These  daily  lesnns  ought  to  be  Cuthfnlly 
learned  and  recited  to  the  master  or  his  approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  be  a  review  of  the  preceding  lessons  of 
those  days ;  and  one  lesson  in  each  week  a  review  of  the  stodies  of  thai  week. 
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The  ram  of  this  review,  fairly  written  or  noted  in  the  book  studied,  miiy  be  ear- 
ned by  the  scholars,  each  Saturday,  to  their  respective  iwrents  or  guard iansL 

Scholars  equal  in  knowledge  ought  to  be  classed,  lliose  whose  pnigreM  mer* 
its  advancement  should  rise  to  a  higher  class ;  and  those  who  decline  by  negli- 
gence, should  be  degraded  every  month. 

The  hours  of  school  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  tal' 
lowing  or  a  similar  nuinner,  viz : 

In  the  morning,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  each  class,  and  by 
them  to  the  scholars  capable  of  reading  decently  or  looking  over.  This  reading, 
with  some  short  remarks  or  questions,  with  the  morning  prayer,  may  occupy  ihe 
first  half  hour.  The  second  may  be  employed  in  hearing  the  morning  lessons, 
while  the  younger  classes  are  preparing  to  spell  and  read.  The  third  in  attention 
to  the  writers.  The  fourth  in  hearing  the  under  ckisses  read  and  spell.  The 
filUi  in  loolcing  over  and  assisting  the  writers  and  cipherers.  The  sixth  in  hear^ 
ing  the  under  classes  spell  and  read  the  second  time ;  and  receiving  and  deposit- 
ing pens,  writing  and  reading  books. 

In  all  exercises  of  reading,  the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  a  part  of  the  lessons. 
giving  the  scholars  a  correct  example  of  accent  and  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and 
cadence.  In  all  studies,  the  scholars  ought  to  be  frequently  and  critically  observed. 
The  teacher  s  eye  on  all  his  school  is  the  great  preservative  of  diligence  and 
order. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  half  hour  may  be  employed  in  spelling  together,  repeating 
grammar,  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  useful  tables,  with  a  dear  and  full,  but  soft 
voice,  while  the  instructor  prepares  pens,  writing-books,  &c.  The  second  and 
third  half  hours  in  hearing  the  under  classes,  and  assisting  the  writers  and  ci- 
pherers. The  fourth  in  hearing  the  upper  classes  read.  The  fifth  in  hearing  the 
under  claaes  read  and  spell  the  second  time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  depos- 
iting the  books,  &c.,  as  above. 

That  the  school  be  closed  with  an  evening  prayer,  previous  to  which  the  schol- 
ars shall  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn — and  also  the  Lord^s  prayer. 

Saturday  may  be  wholly  employed  in  an  orderly  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
week,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  reltgkm 
and  morality,  and  in  repeating  together  the  ten  commandments.  That  the  cate- 
chism usually  taught  in  schools  be  divided  bv  the  master  into  four  sections,  one 
of  which  shall  be  repeated  successively  on  each  Saturday. 

Any  unavoidable  failure  of  the  master  in  the  time  of  attendance  on  school 
ought  to  be  made  up  by  him.  Absence  of  the  scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  in- 
quiry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  studying  proper  lessons  at 
home,  especially  in  winter  evenings,  which  are  the  better  part  of  the  day.  For 
slow  will  be  the  progress  of  the  scholar  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
parent. 

To  these  regulations  there  is,  in  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal  to  the  over- 
seers of  schools,  both  for  parents  and  teachers,  in  all  matters  of  dispute.  It  ap- 
pears indispensably  neoeaMiry  that  a  proper  system  of  school  regulations  should  be 
delivered  both  to  parents  and  teachers ;  and  also  to  be  frequenSy  read,  explained, 
inculcated,  and  urged  upon  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  becoming  accountable  to  the  parents  and  overseers  for  the  iaithfbl 
instruction  of  his  school,  has  a  right  to  expect — First,  due  support  in  government 
from  both — Second,  proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning — ^Third,  the  steady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  scholars,  and  dili- 
gence in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part  can  never  be  entitled  to  fulfilhnent 
on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  eyery  school,  a  register  containing  the  followmg  re- 
cords, viz.: 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each  scholar  and  master. 

2d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  In  good  manners  and  orderly  condnot, 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  school,  which  shall  stand  on  the  honorable  list  during 
the  continuance  of  their  good  character  and  conduct. 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and  branch  of  learning 
It  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4th.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  'vb  guilty  of  lying,  stealing,  inde- 
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oenoy,  fighting,  or  Sabbath-breaking.    These,  on  evidence  of  reformation,  shall  be 
erased. 

5th.  That  a  record  be  kept  of  all  the  names  and  donations  of  those  who  shall 
generously  give  prizes  or  books  for  the  enoooragoment  of  learning  and  good  man- 
ners. 

That  the  ▼irtoons  and  diligent  may  be  eooouraffed  and  rewarded,  and  the  vic- 
ious diseoontenanoed  and  punished,  this  register  shall  be  open  to  the  parents  and 
Tisiton  of  schools,  and  read  on  days  of  public  examination. 

A  proper  system  of  manners  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  suited  to  the  age,  ntuation, 
and  connections  of  children  in  society.  This  will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duty,  and 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  trial.  In  all  charges,  the  complainant  shall  ascertain  the 
foot— the  law  broken — the  reason  of  the  law — and  the  probable  consequences  to 
society — to  the  oflfender — ^the  whole  proving  the  duty  and  benevolent  design  of 
proseontioo. 

A  short  system  of  morality  ought  to  be  compiled  lor  the  particular  use  of  chil- 
dren— illustrated  by  &miliar  examples,  and  applied  to  their  particular  rights  and 
ciroumstancea.  ^  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child." 

Effectual  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  convince  children  that  their  whole  con- 
duct is  the  object  of  perpetual  cognizance  and  inquiry  in  the  parent  and  teacher, 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  die  civil  officers. 

All  instmction  in  morals  and  manners  is  most  clearly  illuatrated  and  most  ef- 
fectually enforced  by  example.  Consequently,  good  and  evil  examples  are  among 
the  first  of  virtues  and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  ought  to  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. 

Books  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in  general  use,  should  be 
the  property  of  the  district  and  under  the  master's  keeping,  and  by  him  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  scholars ;  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  A  much  lees  number  will 
answer.  2.  They  will  be  bought  cheaper.  3.  Kept  better.  4.  Better  answer 
all  purposes — ^for  a  class  using  any  set  at  school  may  study  in  them  at  home.  5. 
Such  a  plan  would  encourage  donations  and  fiirniah  a  school  library  for  various 
and  occasional  reading. 

All  school  laws  and  regulations  should  be  clearly  understood  and  frequently 
inculcated.  Reason  and  rule  should  go  together.  Persuasion  and  encourage- 
ment should  first  be  tried — ^admonition  and  caution  may  perhaps  be  proper  in 
every  instance  for  the  first  offense.  Caution,  reprimand,  and  assurance  of  the 
necessity  of  punishment  may  be  suffioient  for  the  second  fault.  But  a  second 
crime  should  not  be  passed  over  without  evident  proofr  of  inadvertence  or  tme 
penitence.  A  third  instance  of  deliberate  breach  of  plain  orders^-of  repeated 
fikulti  or  crimes-— demands  immediate  chastisement  All  punishments  should  be 
— 1.  Safe,  and  attended  with  instruction — the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom.  2. 
Never  given  up  until  the  offender  is  submissive  and  obedient  Necessity  or  pru- 
dence may  oblige  ua  to  vaiy,  diaoonUnue  or  delay  a  punishment--bnt  to  give  up 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  government 

These,  or  similar  regulations,  gentlemen,  we  think  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  weU  being  and  general  utility  of  schocds.    They  are,  therefore,  with  all  due 
deference  to  your  wisdom,  respectfully  presented  to  your  consideration. 
MiddUtoum^  May  Itk,  1799. 


PEMALE  COMMON  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

IK  THE  XAST  DISTBIOI  OF  KENSIKaTOV,  OONK. 


As  AN  example  of  associated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  and 
women  of  a  district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  we  in- 
troduced from  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  for  1840 
extracts  from  various  communications  and  official  documents  re- 
specting the  organization  and  results  of  an  "Association  of  the  Fe- 
males of  a  School-district  in  Kensington  ^ — a  portion  of  the  town 
of  Berlin  in  Connecticut.  We  introduce  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard,  the  author  of  this  plan  of  school  improvement,  and  more 
than  any  person,  living  or  dead,  the  originator  and  demonstrator  of 
our  present  advanced  views  and  methods  of  female  education,  by 
the  same  remarks  which,  as  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  and 
Editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  we  published  in  1840. 

From  the  outset  of  our  labors  in  this  field,  we  have  been  sensible  of  the  vast 
influence  for  good  which  the  mothers  of  a  district  or  society  might  exert  by 
more  active  individual  or  associated  efforts,  in  behalf  of  common  schools.  They 
stand  at  the  very  fountain  of  influence.  The  dress,  manners,  books,  regularity, 
and  punctuality  of  attendance,  and  the  review  or  preparation  of  school  lessons 
at  home,  of  the  children,  depend  mainly  on  them.  Let  the  mothers  of  a  district 
read,  converse,  and  become  well  informed,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  school, 
become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  visit  the  school-room,  see  in  what  close, 
uncomfortable,  and  unpleasant  quarters  their  children  are  doomed  to  spend  their 
school  hours,  the  vast  amount  of  time,  during  each  session  of  the  school,  they, 
especially  the  younger,  are  unemployed  in  any  useful  exercise,  and  the  bad  or 
inefficient  methods  of  government  and  instruction  too  often  pursued  by  the  teach- 
ers, whom  school  visitors  have  licensed  to  teach  the  children  of  others,  not  their 
own,  and  the  schools  can  not  remain  where  they  are.  They  will  make  their 
houses  too  hot  for  their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  grown  up  children  to  remain 
at  home  in,  when  district  or  society  meetings  for  the  improvement  of  these 
schools  are  to  be  held,  or  to  come  back  again  if  they  have,  from  a  poor  economy 
which  usually  defeats  itself  voted  against  every  proposition  to  repair  the  old,  or 
build  a  new  school-house,  or  to  employ  a  teacher  of  proper  qualifications,  be- 
cause of  the  expense.  The  following  communication  from  Mrs.  Willard  gives 
the  outline  of  an  association  of  women  for  this  purpose,  which  we  regret  she 
could  not  have  remained  in  Kensington  to  have  carried  out. 

We  have  seen  another  plan,  for  visitation,  of  more  easy  execution,  which  is 
^his.    Let  a  district  be  divided  into  sections  of  two,  four,  or  six  fiunilies,  accord- 
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ing  to  its  siee.  Almost  eyery  district  would  thus  ftirnish  some  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  sections,  and  let  it  be  the  duty  of  one  of  these  sections,  to  visit  tlie 
school  every  week,  say  on  Friday,  or  some  other  set  day,  until  the  circuit  of  the 
district  has  been  made*  If  convenient,  both  the  parents  should  go.  We  caro 
not  how  it  is  done^  but  let  the  mothers  go  and  see  the  schools  as  they  are. 

LBTTBR  FROM  HUB.  SmCA  WILLARD,  OK  A   **  PROPOSED  PLAX  OF  A  FEMALE  AS- 
SOCIATION VO  IMPROVE  SCHOOLS.*' 

Sir: — Recollecting  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you  m  writing  the  ideas 
which  I  had  addressed  to  you  verbally,  on  ttie  importance  of  the  cooperation  of 
my  own  sex  to  the  well-being  of  common  schools,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  I  determined  to  send  you  the  outline  sketch  of  a 
plan  for  a  society,  which  was  in  agitation,  and  which  would  have  been  formed, 
had  I  remained  in  Kensington  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter.  There  being  in 
that  society  no  compact  village,  the  women  were  not  so  well  situated  for  acting 
in  an  associate  capacity,  as  in  many  other  places.  But  had  it  been  in  my  power 
to  return,  it  would  have  been  only  on  the  condition  that  such  associations  should 
be  formed.  The  improvements  made  would  not  then  have  been  left  to  chance, 
as  to  their  continuance ;  nor  would  a  considerable  number  of  the  children,  un- 
ftimished  with  proper  implements,  have  remained,  after  all,  little  benefited. 
The  condition  of  the  common  schools,  in  several  reppects,  appears  to  me  affect* 
ing,  like  that  of  a  large  young  family  of  widower's  children.  The  &ther  provides 
wliat  he  thinks  is  necessary,  and  there  is  perhaps  an  hired  maid  or  an  older  sis- 
ter, who  looks  after  the  little  children,  as  well  as  she  knows  how.  But  where 
is  the  mother?  Where  is  she  whose  watchful  eye  and  yearning  bosom  would 
be  the  surest  pledges  of  their  growing  intelligence  and  virtue?  with  her  they 
were  cleanly,  orderly,  and  industrious.  She  felt  their  little  wants,  when  the 
father  did  not ;  and  her  influence  with  him,  or  her  own  purse,  was  sweetly 
drawn  forth  to  supply  them ;  and  the  supply  was  not  monthly  to  be  renewed, 
on  account  of  unwatched  waste  and  destruction ;  for  she  admonished  the  little 
squanderers ;  took  care,  or  obliged  them  to  do  so,  of  their  minutest  articles  of 
necessity.  All  this  the  united  mothers  might  do  for  the  common  nursery  of 
their  children;  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  this  supervision,  that  the  common 
schools  are  in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  many  of  them,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  now  found ;  and  the  best  might  be  with  it  &r  better  than  they  can  be 
without  it.  Would  that  my  sisters  of  this  community  would  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  If  any  should  be  inclined  to  do  so,  they  may  find  the 
appended  plan  of  a  society  useftil  in  aiding  them  to  bojrin.  When,  however,  a 
newly  invented  machine  is  put  into  operation,  some  things  may  be  found  to 
need  altering,  although  the  principle  on  which  it  is  formed  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  its  chief  parts  rightly  arranged;  and  in  its  first  play  some  thinp  may  wisely 
be  added,  merely  to  overcome  obstructions  which  its  own  motion  will  wear 
away.  Such,  for  example,  in  this  instance,  is  the  putting,  in  the  fir?=t  place,  two 
persons  on  committees,  where  hereafter  an  individual  responsibility  would  better 
accomplish  the  object 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

Emiia  Willard. 

Kensington,  Sept  10th,  1840. 

PLAN  OF  ASSOaATIOK. 

We,  the  undersigned,  women  of  the  East  District  of  Kensington,  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves,  for  the  object  of  aiding,  by  our  united  exertions,  the  com- 
mon school  cause:  especially  by  improving  the  condition  of  our  own  school 

We  are  moved  hereto,  by  considering  the  vital  importance  of  elevating  by 
right  education  the  common  mind — ^by  the  endearing  ties  which  bind  us  to  the 
children  of  our  own  school — ^by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
women,  to  take  the  care  of  young  children — and  by  the  consideration  of  the 
deficiencies  heretofore  experienced,  and  the  need  of  united  and  efficient  eflbrt, 
as  well  08  of  some  additional  pecuniary  means^  to  supply  those  deficiencies. 
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We  do  therefore  determiDe,  in  the  fear  and  hj  the  favor  of  Grod,  to  associate 
ourselyes  m  the  solemn  resolution  that  we  will  do  whatever  may  be  in  our  power, 
consistently  with  higher  duties,  to  effect  the  object  herein  namedf  and  we  con- 
ceive that  to  no  object  will  our  highest  duty,  that  to  our  Maker,  more  distinctly 
point,  than  that,  as  a  body,  the  women  of  this  district  should  see  that  the  chil- 
dren within  its  bounds  should  be  so  trained  as  to  become  the  blessings  of  this 
world,  and  the  "  blessed  "  of  a  better.  , 

OOKBTITUTION. 

.1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Female  Common  School  Association  of  the 
East  District  of  Kensington. 

II.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shaJl  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  such  Executive  Committees  as  the  business  of  the  Aasocia- 
tion  may  in  their  judgment  require.  These  shall  constitute  a  board  of  officers, 
who  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  to  receive  reports,  direct 
expenditures,  and  devise  measures  to  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
chosen. 

IIL  This  Association  shall  hold  semi-annual  meetings  on , 

at  which  times  officers  shall  be  chosen,  those  who  have  served  shall  make  re- 
ports of  their  several  proceedings,  and  the  other  business  of  the  Society  be 
transacted. 

lY.  Any  female  belonging  to  this  district  may  become  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation, by  subscribing  this  Constitution,  and  paying  fifty  cents;  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  member  by  the  payment  of  the  same  sum  semi-annually;  and 
any  female  not  of  this  district  may  bewme  a  member  by  the  payment  of  five 
dollars,  she  afterwards  continuing,  if  she  remains  a  member,  to  pay  the  same  as 
the  women  of  the  district. 

laatAKKH  OK  ARTICLE  U. 

A  committee,  probably  of  two,  vnll  be  needed,  to  obtain  the  names,  resi- 
dences, ages,  Ac.,  of  all  the  children  in  the  district,  of  suitable  age  te  attend  the 
school— to  learn  if  any  among  them  are  hindered  fVx>m  the  benefit  of  the  school 
by  any  causes  within  our  power  to  remove,  (as  by  a  degree  of  penury  that  de- 
prives them  of  suitable  clothing,  books,  ftc.,)  and  if  so,  to  see  that  those  causes 
be  removed,  as  far  as  our  ability  will  allow,  and  the  children  properly  dad,  and 
otherwise  provided,  are  sent  to  the  school;  or  otherwise  report  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Officers,  or  to  the  Association,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  petition,  in  be- 
half of  the  needy,  the  proper  male  authorities. 

Another  committee  of  the  same  number  will  be  needed  to  inspect  the  aooom- 
modations  of  the  children  and  teacher  within  the  school-house  and  without, 
to  see  whether  such  things  are  provided  as  are  needed  for  health,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  make  purchases  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  agreed  on — to  take  care  of  such  things  in  their  department  as  may  be  al- 
ready provided,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Officers,  and  to  make  due  reports 
to  the  Association  concerning  all  matters  within  their  department 

Another  committee  would  be  needed,  whose  business  it  should  be,  to  spend 
A  certain  time  in  the  school,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  man- 
agement of  the  teacher,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  their  behavior  in 
school,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  the  influence  of  the  Association  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  plans  of  improvement— to  see  that  her  efforts 
ore  not  hindered  by  small  items  of  expense,  which  there  is  no  one  to  meet,  relat- 
bg  to  books  of  a  similar  kind  for  classes  of  the  same  degree  of  improvement, 
slates,  blackboards,  &c — to  purchase  these  under  suitable  restrictions,  and  also 
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to  make  purcfanses  of  cheap  and  useftil  apparatufi,  when  the  funds  of  the  Society 
will  admit  The  reports  of  such  a  committee  to  the  associated  mothers  of  the 
children  might  he  the  means  of  incalculable  good,  by  showing  them  how  often 
the  teacher's  exertions  are  brought  to  naught  by  the  hregularity  of  their  chil* 
dren's  attendance — how  much  each  might  do  in  her  own  fiimily  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  school  respected,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  work 
of  improvement,  and  thus  to  produce  results  which  will  tell  upon  her  own  fti- 
ture  happiness ;  for  who  can  weigh,  or  measure,  or  estimate  the  diflTerence  to  a 
parent,  to  a  mother  especially,  between  a  good  chOd,  coming  forward  to  be  a 
good  man  or  woman,  and  a  bad  child,  growing  up  to  be  miserable  in  himself  a 
torment  to  his  family,  and  a  pest  to  society.  And  how  many  such  have  died  an 
untimely  death,  with  curses  upon  careless  mothers. 

For  this  committee  on  the  literature  and  regulations  of  the  school  there  would 
be  needed  well-educated,  Judicious,  and  public  spirited  women,  who  would  spend 
enough  of  their  time  in  the  school  to  become  acquainted  with  any  improvements 
Which  may  at  any  one  time  be  made  in  the  school,  so  that  such  improvements 
shall  not  be  lost  by  a  change  of  teachers. 

The  character  and  management  of  the  teacher  would,  of  course,  fkll  under  the 
observation  of  such  a  committee.  Incompetence  and  unfaitbfblness  should  be 
detected  and  treated  accordingly,  and  so  should  the  reverse  of  these  qualities. 
The  good  and  faithflil  teacher  is  worthy  to  be  the  companion  of  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  the  children  they  teach. 

The  plan  thus  set  forth  was  in  the  following  year  acted  upon, 
and  Mrs.  Willard,  in  an  address  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  West- 
ern College  of  Teachers  in  1842  and  read  before  many  educational 
conventions  and  associations  in  several  States,  after  setting  forth  the 
necessity  and  modes  of  women's  co6peration,  thus  speaks  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  in  Kensington : 

These  are  no  visionary  speculations  impracticable  in  action.  Their  develop- 
ment has  already  begun.  Among  the  green  hills  of  Connecticut,  where  perhaps 
some  of  your  association  sported  in  childhood,  there  is  a  little  band  of  mothers 
conjoined  in  a  society,  and  it  may  be,  at  this  moment,  collected  in  the  school- 
bouse  of  the  district,  to  devise  and  execute  the  best  plans  for  the  good  of  their 
gathered  children.  Their  constitution  and  laws  bind  them  to  learn  the  condi- 
tion of  every  one  in  the  district,  and  if  any  lack,  to  provide  the  needed  raiment 
Another  article  enjoins  them  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  scliool-house  and 
its  furniture,  the  accommodations  of  the  children  and  their  teacher,  so  tiiat  com- 
fort and  health  may  be  regarded,  and  habits,  proper  and  cleanly,  may  be 
formed.  Another  part  of  their  duty,  which  requires  the  talents  of  their  educated 
members,  is  to  enter  into  their  course  of  study,  and  with  the  advice  of  male 
committees,  to  order  what  classes  shall  be  formed,  and  what  works  shall  be 
studied,  and  those  to  provide. 

It  was  but  last  May  that  this  little  society  began  ita  operations,  and  already  the 
fruits  oftheir  labors  are  manifold  and  precious.  The  children  are  clean.  Their 
Bchool-room  is  whitewashed  and  made  neat  in  every  comer.  Without  you  may 
see  an  eaves-trough,  and  a  vessel  to  hold  rainwater,  and  in  an  ante-room  a 
neatly  scoured  form  for  pails  and  drinking  cups  and  wash-basins,  with  towels 
hung  above.    New  fumitwe  is  provided  for  the  teacher.    She  is  ez-offido  a 
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member  of  the  aaaociation,  and  ia  a  young  ludy  of  talents  and  not  withoat 
iHendS)  nor  whoUj  without  fortune.  She  was  Uberallj  educated;  but  she 
caught  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  undertook  and  now  performs  her  labor 
with  a  iar  different  spirit  than  the  love  of  gain.  She  feels  ennobled  by  giving 
her  efforts,  not  here  neglected,  to  a  generous  cause.  The  cry  of  unsuitable 
Bchool-books,  and  a  want  of  confonnity  even  in  these,  is  no  longer  here.  The 
mothers  have  found  a  way  to  obviate  this,  as  they  may  every  serious  impediment 
to  the  proper  training  of  their  children,  if  they  will  come  forward  in  their  united 
strength.  Look  upon  the  western  wall  of  the  school-house  and  you  see  a  book- 
case locked.  It  contains  the  library  these  mothers  have  purchased  for  the  schooL 
Their  teacher  is  their  librarian.  If  parents  are  poor,  the  use  of  the  books  is  Iree^ 
but  if  able  to  pay,  the  society  receive  four,  six  or  eight  cents,  according  to  the 
value,  on  each  volume  used  in  the  season.  This  will  keep  their  fund  good  to 
purchase  new  ones  when  needed,  or  when  it  shall  be  resolved  that  new  studies 
shall  be  introduced ;  and  they  find  that  a  great  saving  is  to  be  made  of  fiimily 
expenses,  by  this  plan  of  providing  school-books  for  their  children ;  no  money- 
loving  author  will  there  put  out  a  good  work  and  introduce  a  bad  one,  by  flat- 
tering the  vanity  or  tampering  with  the  honesty  of  the  teacher.  She^  as  is 
proper,  is  but  the  agent  of  the  mothers ;  tlierefore,  if  she  leaves  the  school, 
there  need  be  no  change  of  studies. 

Oo  with  me  to  this  school  and  listen  to  the  recitations.  The  children  are 
taught  to  articukte  without  toning.  The  little  ones  have  their  slates,  on  which 
they  print  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  larger  have  their  blackboards,  on 
which  they  state  and  work  their  sums  in  arithmetic,  or  illustrato  geographical 
studies  by  drawing  maps.  They  are  taught  spelling  and  composition  simulta- 
neously, by  writing  sentences  on  &miliar  subjects,  or  concerning  their  lessons. 
The  most  advanced  class  compose  familiar  letters.  This  class  are  this  season 
learning  "  Chemistry  for  Beginners;"  and  at  home  the  mothers  are  delighted  to 
observe  them  engaged  in  their  simple  experiments.  No  idle  stray  books  are 
here  read  to  give  fiilse  principles  in  morals,  to  foster  a  maudlin  sensibility,  or 
teach  the  children  a  style  more  childish  than  their  own.  The  precious  hours 
of  school  reading  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  with  their  books 
of  study,  which  they  are  taught  to  understand  and  explain.  When  they  are 
merry,  they  sing.  They  are  not  kept  more  than  an  hour  confined,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  sport  in  the  wood  just  by,  or  on  the  green  bank  of  the  hillock, 
on  which  the  school-house  stands — fortunately  at  some  distance  from  the  public 
road.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  among  the  beautiful  brooks  and  g^ves  of 
Kensington,  that  this  favored  spot  may  be  found. 

Not  only  have  these  mothers  improved  their  children  but  themselves.  In- 
stead of  gay  parties  for  their  daughters,  they  have  in  some  cases  invited  a  class, 
it  may  be,  of  geography  or  chemistry,  to  their  houses,  and  themselves  examined 
them  in  their  study.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  society  has  been  held  one 
afternoon  of  each  month  at  the  school-house,  when  they  have  first  heard  the 
children  recite,  and  then  dismissing  them,  have  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the 
society,  their  industrious  hands  perliaps  employed  in  the  meantime  in  making 
garments  for  the  destitute. 

The  field  opens  before  them  as  they  advance.  They  have  made  discoveries 
of  conveniences  to  be  provided,  of  discomforts  and  dangers  to  health  and  physi- 
cal constitution  to  be  guarded  against,  which,  but  for  their  personal  attention, 
they  would  never  have  dreamed  oL 
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PBELIMIKART  BISTORT. 

Thk  earliest  educational  conventions  in  Vermont  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  any  record  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  and 
were  connected  with  the  movement  in  behalf  of  Ijceums,  which  had 
become  so  general  throughout  the  Union.  These  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  were  attended  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  the  originator  of  the  system.  Weekly  meetings  of  teachers, 
semi-annual  county  conventions,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  in  schools 
were  recommended,  and  committees  were  appointed  and  times  spec- 
ified for  town  and  county  meetings  to  organize  lyceums  or  associa- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  Four  or  five  County  Lyceums  were  formed  at 
the  time,  and  town  associations  also  in  several  places  in  the  State. 
Some  of  these  Lyceums  continued  in  operation  for  several  years, 
but  there  is  very  little  upon  record  respecting  them. 

The  information  at  hand  respecting  subsequent  movements  is  im- 
perfect and  our  record  consequently  will  probably  be  defective.  The 
'* Annals  of  Education"  for  June,  1836,  contains  a  notice  of  a  State 
Convention  of  teachers  and  others,  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the 
28d  of  August,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. No  notice,  however,  is  given  of  the  holding  or  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting.  The  friends  of  education  in  Windsor  county 
met  at  Windsor,  March  13th,  1839 — Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Presi- 
dent ;  E.  C.  Tracy,  Secretary ;  and  Rev.  J.  Tracy,  of  Boston,  Rev.  J. 
Richards,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Phelps,  a  Business  Committee.  Hon.  Ja- 
cob Collaraer  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "  legislation  in  regard  to  com- 
mon schools,"  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  show  the  ques- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  limes,  were  adopted : — 

Hesolved,  Tliat  the  interest  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  instead  of  being  used  to 
diminish  the  taxes  merely,  ouj?ht  to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  either  by  providing  better  houses,  by  purchasing  libraries  and 
apparatus,  by  establishing  model  schools,  by  keeping  up  a  school  of  a  high 
character  in  each  town  for  the  whole  year,  by  continuing  the  several  district 
schools  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year  than  now,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the 
several  towns  and  districts  may  judge  expedient. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  regards  with  peculiar  interest  those  institu- 
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tions  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  qnaliflcation  of  teacbers  for 
common  schools,  and  that  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  community  such  in- 
stitutions as  especiaUy  desenrlng  of  patronage. 

Beaolved,  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  into  our  common  schools  of 
branches  higher  and  more  numerous  than  those  now  customarily  taught^  so  fiir 
as  can  be  done  by  adopting  elementary  works  of  history  and  science  as  reading 
books. 

Reaohed^  That  the  Ck>nvention  recommend  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
County  Association  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  and  that  a  meeting 
be  held  in  Woodstock,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  next,  to  organke  said 
Association. 

Resolved^  That  great  benefits  would  result  fVom  the  introduction  of  libraries 
and  apparatus  for  illustration  into  primary  schools. 

Hon.  J.  Collamer,  Rev.  J.  Thurston,  and  Rev.  Z.  Bliss  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  secure  a  general  representation  at  the  pro 
posed  meeting  and  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements. 

In  1842,  several  important  meetings  were  held  in  behalf  of  an  im-- 
proved  system  of  education  for  the  State.  A  convention  had  al- 
ready been  held  at  Brandon  in  1841.  A  second  was  held  at  Mid- 
dlebnry,  January  13th,  1842,  of  which  Hon.  W.  C.  Eittredge  was 
chairman,  and  Hon.  Harvey  Bell,  secretary.  Many  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  energetic  men  of  the  State  were  present  and  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  both  by  schools  and  colleges,  came  un- 
der consideration.  Resolutions  of  a  general  character  were  adopted 
respecting  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  especially  of  the  academies, 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Kittredge,  Merrill,  Smith,  Wheeler,  Labaree, 
Stevens,  of  Bamet,  Briggs,  Clarke,  Hallock,  Stoddard,  Starr,  of 
Middlebury,  Palmer,  Adams,  Prindle,  Twining,  and  others.  The 
chairman  and  secretary  were  requested  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
address  to  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  State,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bur 
lirigton  on  the  23d  of  February.  At  this  meeting  Gov.  Paine  pre 
sided,  and  G.  B.  Shawe  and  J.  E.  Converse  acted  as  secretaries. 
The  Convention  was  addressed  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Benedict  in  relation 
to  the  Jegislation  of  the  State  upon  education ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peck, 
of  Poultney,  upon  the  common  school  system  of  New  York,  and 
upon  the  outlines  of  a  system  for  Vermont ;  by  Pres.  Wheeler,  upon 
the  Massachusetts  system;  by  Calvin  Pease,  upon  the  prevailing 
system  of  academical  education ;  by  Rev.  Zenas  Bliss,  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  State ;  by  Prof.  Twining,  upon  the  means 
of  arousing  popular  interest  and  action  in  behalf  of  education;  and 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh,  on  physical  education.  The  action  of  the 
previous  Legislature  in  providing  for  the  collection  of  information 
and  a  repoi-t  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State  was  ap- 
proved and  the  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  adopted : 
Reaofved^  That  the  defects  in  our  present  system  of  education  can  not  be 
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remedied  without  enlightened  legislative  action,  hj  which  all  our  seminarica  of 
learning  shall  be  brought  under  the  superrision  of  tl\e  State  and  receiye  that 
patronage  from  the  government  which  they  so  highly  deserve. 

Besolved,  That  the  only  mode  of  securing  this  legislative  action  is  by  circulat- 
ing information  among  the  people— creating  a  correct  public  sentiment  and  pro- 
ducing such  an  interest  among  ail  classes  of  the  community  as  will  sustain  the 
Legislature  in  the  action  proposed. 

JReaoivedy  That  immediate,  determmed,  and  decided  action  for  the  production 
of  these  results,  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  the  fHends  of  education  in  the 
8tate. 

Messrs.  Pres.  J.  Wheeler,  E.  Fairbanks,  E.  C.  Tracy,  D.  P. 
Thompson,  and  N.  Williams  were  appointed  a  committee  with 
power  to  call  another  convention  and  prepare  business  for  its  action. 

Though  no  definitive  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  in  1843 
or  1844,  public  discussion  was  continued  and  the  popular  mind 
awakened  to  the  need  of  improvement.  Early  in  1845  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Middlebury,  and  Thomas  H.  Palmer  was  appointed 
to  procure  and  publish  authentic  information  respecting  the  school 
laws  of  the  free  States.  Gov.  Slade,  in  his  message  of  Oct.  11th, 
1845,  to  the  Legislature,  made  an  exposition  of  the  defects  of  the 
law,  and  earnestly  commended  to  their  attention  the  subject  of 
school  supervision.  On  Oct.  18th,  of  the  same  year,  a  convention 
met  at  Montpelier  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Society,  of  which 
Hon.  James  Barrett  was  chairman,  and  D.  W.  C.  Clarke,  secretary. 
The  ^*  Vermont  Society  for  the  ImprovemeJit  of  the  Common  SchooV* 
— by  diffusing  information  respecting  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of 
the  school  system  and  the  best  methods  of  removing  the  one  and 
supplying  the  other,  and  by  promoting  the  formation  of  County  and 
Town  Societies — ^was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers : — Hon.  S.  H.  Jenison,  President.  D.  P.  Thomas  and  T.  H. 
Palmer,  Secretaries,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and  William  Warner,  Exec- 
utive Committee^  and  twelve  Vice-Presidents.  We  have  no  record 
of  any  subsequent  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  the  principal  sub- 
ject proposed  for  its  action  was  removed  by  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Nov.  5th,  1845,  providing  for  town,  county,  and  State  Superin- 
tendents, the  visitation  of  schools,  examination  of  teachers,  and  an- 
nual County  Conventions  of  teachers.  Hon.  Horace  Eaton  was 
elected  Superintendent  and  continued  in  the  diligent  and  faithful 
performance  of  its  duties  until  1851.  The  County  Conventions  of 
teachers,  which  the  act  required  to  be  called  by  the  Superintendents, 
seem  not  to  have  been  generally  held  until  some  two  years  later. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  however,  were  commenced  in  1846 — the  first 
in  Washington  and  Lamoille  counties — and  soon  became  of  general 
occurrence,  though  unassisted  by  the  State.  Several  County  Teach- 
ers' Associations  were   also  organized,  of  which  the  earliest  was 
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probably  that  of  Caledonia  county,  in  1847.  In  May,  1847,  the 
publication  of  the  *^ School  Jourwd  and  Vermont  Agriculturist^^  was 
commenced  by  Messrs.  N.  Bishop  and  Tracy,  at  Windsor,  and  was 
continued  three  years — ^the  first  educational  journal  in  the  State. 

A  State  Educational  Convention  of  great  interest  met  at  Chelseai 
Aug.  28th,  1848,  and  continued  in  session  three  days-;-Hon,  Hor- 
ace Eaton,  Pres.  Jason  Steele  and  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Vice-Pres.  N. 
Bishop  and  J.  E.  Colby,  Sec,  Discussions  were  held  upon  varioas 
questions — ^The  proper  studies  for  Common  Schools,  their  proper 
order,  and  the  modes  of  teaching  them — School-houses — Qualifica* 
tions  of  Teachers — ^Defects  in  Schools — and  School  Government 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  upon  the 
"ATa/ttrc  and  Means  of  Education  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  the 
*^Duties  of  Parents  in  relation  to  Common  Schools ;"  by  Rev.  D. 
H.  Ranney,  on  the  *^ Claims  of  Physical  Education;^  by  W.  A. 
Burnham,  on  *^ School  Government  ;^^  by  Rev.  T.  Hall,  on  ^^ School 
Manners  and  Morals  ;^^  by  Gov.  Slade,  on  ^^  Common  School  Edu- 
cation at  the  West;^^  by  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  and  by  Gov.  Ea- 
ton. The  discussions  and  addresses  were  reported  at  some  length 
in  the  "  School  Journal."  In  August,  1849,  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  held  a  meeting  of  great  interest  at  Montpelier. 

In  November,  1849,  the  act  of  1845  was  amended,  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  being  abolished,  and  appropriations  made 
in  support  of  annual  Teachers^  Institutes — with  other  minor  changes. 
This  law  continued  in  force  until  1852,  when  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  was  suspended  by  the  neglect  of  the  Legislature  to 
fill  it,  and  the  appropriations  to  the  Institutes  were  withdrawn. 

ORQANIZATION  LSD  FROCEEBIKGS  OF  THE  STATB  TEACHBRS^  A8S0CIATT0X. 

The  first  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  State  Association  of  Teachers 
was  made  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  early  in  the  year  1850,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Vermont  Chronicle.  A  call  was  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  the  organization  of  a  State  Society  and  for  discussions  upon 
the  subject  of  education  in  Vermont.  This  call  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Colby,  C.  G.  Burnham,  Asa  Brainard,  C.  B.  Smith,  J 
E.  King,  I.  O.  Miller,  L.  O.  Stevens,  and  B.  B.  Newtor^  Rev.  H. 
P.  Hickok  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  S.  H.  Pea- 
body,  Secretary.  The  Teachers'  Association  op  Vermont  was 
duly  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  declaring  its  ob- 
ject to  be  "  to  rouse  from  its  slumbers  the  public  mind,  to  interest 
and  encourage  the  heart  of  the  common  school  teacher,  and  to  im- 
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press  upon  superintendents,  teachers  of  Academies  and  higher  semi- 
naries, their  great  responsibilities  as  exponents  of  the  public  school 
interests,"  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: — Rev.  Worth- 
ington  Smith,  D.  D.,  Pre9,  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  J.  S.  Fairbanks,  Rev.  H.  J.  Parker,  R.  C.  Benton,  J.  S.  Spauld- 
ing,  Hon.  D.  Manrine,  M.  Dwinnell,  Rev.  H.  Orcntt,  Hon.  D.  M. 
Gamp,  Rev.  Chaoncey  Taylor,  Rev.  E.  J.  Scott^  L.  G.  Meade,  and  G. 
R  Smith,  Vice-Prea.  L  O.  Miller,  J.  K  Golby,  and  Z.  K  Pang- 
bom,  See.  Rev.  H.  P.  Hickok,  Treaa.  Rev.  P.  B.  Newton,  W.  A. 
Bomham,  and  L.  O.  Stevens,  Ex,  Com,  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
recommending  the  onion  of  two  or  more  school-districts,  whenever 
practicable,  and  the  formation  of  graded  schools ;  urging  a  more  rigid 
execution  of  the  law  requiring  the  annual  examination  of  teachers ; 
upon  the  need  of  a  digest  of  the  school  laws,  and  against  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  law,  until  it  had  received  a  fair  trial ;  and  advising  the 
introduction  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  into  every  district  and 
high  school.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  school  laws 
and  report  such  alterations  and  additions  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 
Second  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Waterbury,  August  27th,  1851. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  upon  the  ^^Infiuence  of 
the  Association  in  advancing  the  interests  of  JSducation  in  the 
State;''  by  Rev.  J.  £.  King,  on  the  ''Liberal  Education  of  Fe- 
males;'' by  Z.  E.  Pangbom,  on  ''Indolence  of  Thought,  the  Teach- 
er's greatest  Enemy  ;'*  by  Prof  G.  Pease,  on  "  Classical  Studies  ;** 
by  Rev.  A.  Bnunard,  on  "ffabits  of  Obedience;^  and  by  L.  O.  Ste- 
vens, on  "Reform  in  our  Academies,''  Resolutions  were  passed 
upon  the  influence  of  the  thoroughly  qualified  Teacher  and  the  duty 
of  united  effort ;  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  an  educational  jour- 
nal ;  in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  libraries  in  high  schools  and 
academies,  as  compared  with  that  of  philosophical  apparatus ;  ad- 
vbing  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  and 
urging  a  more  careful  examination  of  teachers  by  the  town  Superin- 
tendents. J.  T.  Fairbanks  was  authorized  to  memorialize  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  against  injurious  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  view  of  the  great  defects  of  the  school-houses 
through  the  State,  in  location  and  structure,  and  of  the  slowness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  become  convinced  of  the  fact,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  proper  loca- 
tion and  size  of  school  grounds,  and  upon  a  plan,  with  specifications 
and  estimates,  for  a  district  school-house  suitable  to  the  general 
wants  of  the  State ;  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rev.  A.  G.  Pease,  Rev.  A. 
Brainard,  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  G.  G.  Burnham,  W.  A.  Bumham,  Z.  K. 
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Pangborn,  J.  O.  Miller,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  and  others.  The  officers 
of  the  previous  year  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reelected.  J.  S. 
Spaulding  was  elected  Cor.  Secretary,  and  J.  E«  King,  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  and  J.  O.  Miller,  Ex.  Committee. 

Third  Annual  Msetino. — At  St  Johnsbniy,  Aug.  10th,  1853. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  L.  O.  Stevens,  on  the  "  Vermont  School 
System;^*  by  H.  S.  Noyes,  on  the  ^^Necemty  of  Legislative  Action 
to  an  JEfficient  Educational  System;'**  by  Rev.  E.  Cutler,  on  the 
^'True  Idea  of  a  Practical  Education;''  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bittenger, 
on  *^ Accomplishments  ;''  and  by  Pres.  R  Bourne,  on  a  ^^  Comparison 
of  ihi.  Collegiate  Education  of  the  Old  and  New  World:'  The  com- 
mittee upon  the  establishment  of  a  State  Journal,  reported  the  pro- 
posed publication  of  the  ^^ Teacher's  Voice''  by  Z.  K.  Pangborn, 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  This  journal  was  published  for  a  year, 
or  more.  Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham,  D.  M.  Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and 
W.  A.  Bumham  were  appointed  a  committee  in  relation  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  $5,000  hav- 
ing already  been  offered  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  relation  to  the  evil  of  a  too  frequent  change  of  text- 
books ;  against  the  encouragement  of  ignorant,  itinerant  lecturers ; 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  single  desks  in  schools ;  and  soliciting  the  at- 
tendance of  common  school  teachers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation. These  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Orcutt,  Wick- 
ham, Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Pangborn,  Sam.  H.  Taylor,  and  others. 
The  previous  officers  were  reelected. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Rutland,  August  2dd,  1858. 
Addresses  by  Rev.  W.  Smith ;  by  Rev.  H.  Orcutt,  on  ^*Sources  (f 
Educational  Influence ;"  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Lambert,  on  ^^Deaf  Mutes 
and  their  Education;"  by  W.  A.  Bumham,  on  "School  Govern- 
n^ent;"  by  C.  H.  Hayden,  on  "Books;"  and  by  Gen.  Hopkins,  on 
the  "Common  School  System."  Resolutions  were  adopted,  after 
discussion,  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Ormsby,  N.  Bishop,  Pangborn,  Smith. 
Hicks,  Aiken,  and  others,  requesting  information  from  the  presi 
dents  of  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools,  respecting  their  sev- 
eral institutions ;  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  classification 
of  students  in  academies,  and  a  regular  course  of  studies ;  and  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  graded  union  schools.  W.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  B.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  J.  A.  Hicks,  D.  D.,  Horace  Eaton,  D.  M. 
Camp,  Rev.  N.  Bishop,  and  Z.  K.  Pangborn  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  "  for  such  action  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  education  as  a  sound,  wise,  and  liberal  policy  requires.*' 
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Rev.  Dr.  Smith  was  reelected  President;  Z.  K  Pangborn,  J. 
Graham,  and  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Secretaries;  H.  Orcutt,  E.  C.  Tracy, 
and  J.  K.  Colby,  Ex.  Committee. 

Fifth  Annual  Mkstino. — At  Windsor,  August  22d,  1854.  Ad- 
dresses by  Bishop  J.  H.  Hopkins,  on  the  ^Agencies  required  for  a 
full  Result  of  Education  ;"  by  R.  W.  Clarke,  on  the  ''Reciprocal  Dii- 
ties  of  ike  Citizen  and  the  State  f  by  Rev.  R.  8.  Howard,  on  ''Com- 
mon Schooh — their  Importance  and  Means  of  Improvement ;"  by 
Cornelius  Walker,  on  the  "Best  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  f^  and 
by  Prof.  N.  G.  Chtrk,  on  the  "Education  now  needed  in  Vermont,^^ 
Essays  were  also  read  by  J.  Graham,  on  the  "Necessity  of  a  State 
Board  of  Education  ;^  by  Hon.  D.  M.  Camp,  on  "Phonology  ;^^  by 
J.  K  Colby,  on  "Means  (f  Keeping  Scholars  Employed;^*  by  J.  S. 
Spaulding,  on  the  "Best  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  ;"  and  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  on  "School  Oovemment.^^  The  prominent  sub- 
ject before  the  Association  for  discussion  and  action  was  that  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education.  Messrs.  D.  M.  Camp,  Prof.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  Prof.  H.  Orcutt,  Chief  Justice  Redfield,  Rev.  E.  Ballon,  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Scott  were  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  to  aid  with  suggestions  as  to  the  details 
of  a  suitable  act,  and  to  procure  petitions  to  the'  Legislature  in  be- 
half of  this  object.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  County  Associations. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Camp  was  elected  President ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Cor. 
Secretary ;  and  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  John  Graham,  and  C.  B.  Hurlbert, 
Ex.  Committee. 

Sixth  Annual  Msbting. — At  St.  Albans,  August  21st,  1855. 
Lectures  and  Essays  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  on  "Reading ;"  by 
R.  C.  Benton,  Jr.,  on  "School  Government ;"  by  G.  E.  Hood,  on 
"Teaching,  we  give,  and  giving,  we  retain;"  by  Prof.  G.  N.  Board- 
man,  on  "Elocution,  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  ;"  and  by  Pro£ 
L.  S.  Rust,  on  the  "Importance  of  Vocal  Music  in  Common  Schools,^ 
Discussions  following  the  lectures  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  G.  £. 
Hood,  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  E.  B.  Smith,  N.  Bishop,  R.  C.  Benton,  Jr., 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  <fec.  The  Committee  on  a  Board  of  Education 
reported  the  subject  of  school  improvement  to  be  thoroughly  before 
the  people,  and  the  probability  of  the  adoption  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory school  system  by  the  succeeding  Legislature.  Rev.  E.  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President ;  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  Cor.  Sec- 
retary ;  J.  K  Colby,  Rev.  J.  Steele,  and  G.  E.  Hood,  Ex.  Committee. 
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Skvbnth  Ankital  Msjbtiko. — ^At  Barre,  August  lOth,  1856. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  H.  B.  Wood,  on  the  "  Vermomt  School 
Fundj^  as  consistiDg  in  the  native  talent  and  energy  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  influence  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  forma- 
tion and  cultivation  of  character ;  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  ^^Pennsylvania  Schools  and  School  System  ;^  and  by  Rey.  H. 
P.  Gushing,  on  the  ^^TeacJier^s  Mission^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  Union  and  Graded  Schools ;  the  necessity  of  an  amended 
School  Law ;  the  State  Policy  in  rektion  to  Schools  and  School- 
books  ;  and  School  Government — participated  in  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Graham,  C.  W.  Gushing,  M.  Burbank,  J.  Brittan,  Jr.,  Rev.  C.  G. 
Parker,  O.  D.  Allis,  J.  Sargent,  Blanchard,  Gamp,  Spanlding,  and 
Ranney.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  graded  schools,  and 
the  introduction  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  Li 
view  of  the  facts  that  since  1852  the  L^slature  had  withdrawn  its 
appropriations  from  Teachers'  Institutes,  had  refused  to  appoint  a 
State  Superintendent,  as  required  by  law,  and  had  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  school  laws,  it  was  resolved — 

That  we  will  use  oor  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  according  to  the  provisions  of  our  statutes. 

That  our  State  Legislature  has  pursued  a  fatal  policy  in  neglecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  public  schools,  and  that  the  most  of  the  money  now  expended  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

Rev.  Galvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President;  Rev.  O.  D.  Al- 
lis,  Gor.  Secretary ;  and  J.  H.  Graham,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  and  J.  S. 
Lee,  Ex.  Gommittee. 

In  November,  1856,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  secretary,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  general  duties  of  school  supervision.  Teachers'  Institutes  were 
required  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county,  towards  the 
expenses  of  which  a  grant  of  thirty  dollars  annually  was  made,  and 
the  time  spent  by  the  teachers  in  attendance  was  to  be  embraced  in 
their  terms  of  service.  In  January,  1857,  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  new  era  com- 
menced in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Vermont. 

Eighth  Aknual  Meeting. — ^At  Northfield,  August  18th,  1857. 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Galvin  Pease,  on  the  ^^Characieristies  of  a  Good 
Teacher  ;^^  by  Prof.  A.  Guraings,  on  the  ^^ Adaptation  of  our  Insti- 
iutions  to  the  Wants  of  the  People;^  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Gushing,  on 
the  "Importance  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Social  Principle  ;"  by  E. 
Bourne,  LL.  D.,  on  the  ''Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages;''  by  Prof.  M. 
H.  Buckham,  on  ''The  So-called  School  Reforms ;''  by  Ex-Gov. 
Slade,  on  "Moral  Education;^'  and  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  "Oen- 
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end  Interests  of  Education  in  the  State,^  Essays  were  read  by  K 
Conant,  on  ^^Academiee  and  Public  Schools ;"  and  by  E.  C.  John- 
son, on  ^^  Graded  Schools J^  Resolntions  were  adopted  recommend- 
ing the  formation  of  local  Teachers  Associations ;  the  selection  of  a 
series  of  text-books  through  the  Board  of  Education,  for  general  use 
throughout  the  State ;  uniformity  of  requirements  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  town  Superintendents  in 
their  County  Conventions;  the  graded  school  system;  the  moral 
culture  of  pupils  and  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools ;  and 
the  general  introduction  of  Vocal  Music  into  schools.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  journal  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  J.  K.  Colby,  and  referred  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  N. 
G.  Clark,  J.  K  Colby,  and  E.  C.  Johnson,  for  their  farther  action, 
who  should  also  provide  suitable  educational  matter  and  secure  its 
publication  in  the  Vermont  papers.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
secure  statistical  information  respecting  the  colleges  and  higher 
schools  of  the  State.  Rev.  Calvin  Pease  was  reelected  President; 
Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  Secretary ;  Rev.  A.  Hyde,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  A.  D. 
Rowe,  Rev.  C.  W.  Cushing,  and  Prof.  A.  Jackman,  Ex.  Committee. 
The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  full. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bellows  Falls,  August  16th,  1868. 
Lectures  and  essays  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Pease,  on  the  "  Quali- 
fications and  Responsibilities  of  our  Common  School  Teachers  ;"  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  on  the  ''Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Profession  ;"  by  R. 
L.  Perkins,  on  ''Reading  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  ;"  by  J.  S. 
Spaulding,  on  the  "Relations  of  Common  to  Higher  Schools  ;"  by  J. 
L.  Stow,  on  "Recitation ;"  by  Henry  Clark,  on  "Mental  Develop- 
ment;^^  by  Hon.  W.  Slade,  on  "Thoroughness  in  Intellectual  Edu^ 
cation 'f"^^  by  A.  D.  Rowe,  on  the  "Teacher  out  of  the  School-room;^* 
by  Rev.  E.  W.  Hooker,  on  the  "Importance  ef  Music  in  Common 
Schools;^*  and  by  Pro£  G.  N.  Boardman,  on  the  t'True  Educa- 
tional Policy  for  Vermont^  The  subject  of  a  school  journal  was 
again  brought  prominently  before  the  Association.  Propositions 
had  been  received  both  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  to 
unite  in  sustaining  the  journals  of  those  States,  which  propositions 
were  declined.  The  committee  of  the  previous  year  reported  the 
publication  of  various  articles  in  twenty-five  dijferent  papers  of  the 
State,  and  recommended  the  continuation  of  the  same  course.  The 
committee  was  continued  and  a  second  committee,  consisting  of  A. 
E.  Leavenworth,  A.  D.  Roe^  and  J.  S,  Spaulding,  was  appointed  to 
take  measures  to  commence,  if  practrcuble,  the  publication  of  a 
School  JoumaK    The  **•  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Via- 
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itor  '^  was  accordingly  commenced  in  the  April  following,  and  has 
been  continued  till  the  present. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  academies  insist 
upon  definite  acquirements  as  a  condition  of  admission,  to  be  de- 
termined by  examination.  Rev.  Dr.  Pease  was  reelected  to  the 
oflSce  of  President ;  Rev.  J,  H,  Worcester,  Prof.  G.  W.  Boardman, 
Rev.  A.  Webster,  Ex.  Committee. 

Tenth  Annual  Mbbtino. — ^At  Burlington,  August  16th,  1869. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  W.  Child,  D,  D.,  upon  '*The  Education,  thai 
tkould  be  aimed  at,  and  its  attainment;  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  on 
''Elocutum  ;''  by  Prof.  H.  Orcutt,  on  the  ''Condition  of  Schools  in 
New  Yorkf^  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ''Educational  Interests  of 
Vermont  ;^^  and  by  Hon.  D.  Needham,  on  "Teaching  as  a  Profes- 
sion,^^ An  essay  was  read  by  L.  H.  Austin,  on  the  "  Value  of  Cor- 
rect Heading  in  Mental  Culture^^  which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
discussion.  There  were  also  discussions  upon  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  English  Grammar,  and  upon  the  resolution  of  the  previous 
year  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  academies. 
The  Committee  on  the  "  School  Journal ''  reported  that  its  publica- 
tion had  been  commenced  with  favorable  prospects.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  among  others,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Slade  and  Horace  Mann.  The  President  was  reelected,  and 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Colby,  Rev.  R.  M.  Manly,  and  Thompson,  of  Peacham, 
were  elected  Ex.  Committee.  This  session  was  much  the  lai^est 
and  in  every  way  the  most  interesting  and  successful  that  had  yet 
been  held — some  four  or  five  hundred  teachers  were  present. 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Johnsbury,  August  14th, 
1 860.  Addresses  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Boardman,  on  the  "Dignity  and 
Importance  of  the  Teacher^ s  Work;''^  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  on  the 
"Claims  of  the  Bible  to  a  Place  in  our  ScJiools  ;"  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on 
the  "Condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State ;*^  by  Hon.  J.  8. 
Morrill,  on  the  "Culture  of  Man,  and  some  of  its  Means ;^^  and  by 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark.  Discussions  were  held  upon  the  facilities  needed 
and  practicable  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the 
State ;  and  upon  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  be  required  in 
those  licensed  to  teach  common  schools.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
that  male  and  female  teachers  of  equal  qualifications  and  performing 
equal  services  should  receive  equal  compensation ;  that  the  Teacher's 
Institutes  which  had  been  held  through  the  Stete  had  proved  of 
great  beneficial  value  to  teachers  and  the  community,  and  should  be 
attended  by  all  teachers;  that  the  personal  influence  likely  to  be  ex- 
erted' by  the  teacher  ought  to  be  regarded  in  his  selection  no  less 
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tihan  ability  to  teach ;  cxpressiDg  confidence  in  the  school  system, 
and  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  d?c. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :— J.  K.  Colby,  Pres,  Rev.  P. 
H.  White,  Vice-Pres.  Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  Rec.  Sec  Profc  a  W. 
Boardman,  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Smith,  Ex.  G<m.j 
and  fourteen  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Twelfth  Annual  Mbetino. — At  Middlebury,  August  19th,  1861. 
Lectures  by  J.  Dana,  on  ^^ Arithmetic ;"  .by  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  on 
''M(yral  Culture;''  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Buckham,  on  the  ''English  Lan- 
guage in  School;"'  and  by  H.  Orcutt,  on  the  ''Relation  of  Common 
Schools  to  the  Prosperity  of  a  Community."^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  vocal  music  in  schools ;  how  long  young  children  should  be  de- 
tained in  school ;  and  the  position  of  English  grammar  in  a  school 
course.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  greater  attention  should  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  to  the  elementary  studies  and  less  to  the 
higher  branches.  J.  E.  Colby  was  elected  President ;  J.  Dana,  J. 
D.  Wickham,  and  E.  Conant,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Brattleboro  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  which  was  unusually  attractive 
and  very  fully  attended. 

Thibtebnth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Windsor,  August  19th, 
1862.  Addresses  by  Rev.  W.  Sewall,  on  "Moral  Culture  in  Com- 
mon Schools ;"  by  C.  0.  Thompson,  on  the  "Logical  Method  of 
Teaching  Arithmetic;"  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin,  on  "Classical  Studies 
in  their  Relation  to  Common  Schools;'  by  J.  B.  Thompson,  LL.  D., 
on  "Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic;"  by  B.  F.  Bingham,  on 
"Reading  ;"  and  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Hunton,  on  the  "Importance  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools," 
Discussions  followed  the  lectures  upon  Arithmetic  and  Moral  Cul- 
ture, also  upon  the  study  of  the  Constitution  and  upon  the  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  Geography.  Resolutions  were  adopted  rec- 
ommending the  "School  Journal"  to  wider  favor;  that  the  study 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  and  more 
specific  attention  given  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State ; 
that  lack  of  discipline  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  schools,  and  that 
more  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  the  Registers  and  making  the 
returns  required  by  law.  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin  was  elected  President ; 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  Vice-President;  Rev.  William  Sewall,  B.  F. 
Bingham,  and  D.  G.  Moore,  Ex.  Committee. 

FouRTEETH  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Rutland,  January  18th,  1863, 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Norman  Seavcr,  on  the  "Relation 
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€f  Teachers  to  our  Country  ;"  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard,  on  the  « JWr> 
Ways;""  by  Prof.  M.  H.  BackhAm,  on  the  ''SuppUmentary  Work 
of  the  Teacher ;""  by  Charlea  Northend,  on  the  ""Hietory  <fthe  Pro- 
yrese  of  Education  in  America;^  by  8.  B.  Colby,  on  the  '^True 
Culture  for  Americans  ;^  by  Hiram  Orcntt,  on  ^'School  IHeeijdine  ;'" 
by  J.  N.  Camp,  on  "iAinc  in  Schools;^  by  Gen.  J.  W.  Phelpe,  on 
^^Meteorolopy  ;^^  and  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ^* Duties  cf  Parents  in 
connection  with  Common  Schools.^  DiBcusBions  were  had  upon  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  Grammar ;  npon  the  neea  of  text-books, 
and  upon  reading.  Bey.  Pliny  H.  White  was  elected  President ;  B. 
F.  Winslow,  Yiee-PreaideDt;  and  J.  8.  Spaulding,  Eli  Ballon,  and 
C.  C.  Parker,  Ex.  Committee.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  by 
£ftr  the  most  snccessfiil  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  one 
of  the  laigest  and  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  State. 

FiTTxsNTH  Annual  Mbstivo. — At  Montpelier,  January  IStli, 
1864.  Lectures  by  E.  Conant  npon  **Becitation  ;^*  by  J.  J.  Lewis, 
on  the  ^^Patriotism  of  Education  ;^^  by  Rev.  D.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  on 
the  ^^ Study  of  the  Ancient  Classics ;"  by  D.  D.  Gorham,  on  the 
^Method  of  acquiring  a  Knowledye  of  the  English  Language  ;^  and 
by  Secretary  J.  8.  Adams.  Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  a  well  endowed  State  Normal  School, 
(subject  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting ;)  the  proper  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic;  text-books  and  their  proper  use;  and  the  kind 
of  instruction  most  conducive  to  patriotism.  Resolutions  were 
passed  recommending  the  **  School  Journal "  and  approving  of  its 
management;  and  expressing  the  desire  that  the  hospitalities  of  the 
different  towns  where  the  Association  might  meet,  should  be  soIi6- 
ited  only  for  m^emhers  who  shall  notify  the  Executive  Committee  of 
their  purpose  to  be  in  attendance.  Rev.  P.  H.  White  was  reelected 
President;  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker,  Vice-President;  J.  8.  Spaulding,  J. 
S.  D.  Taylor,  and  M.  H.  Buckham,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  "School  Jounial^  sajs:— This  meeting  afforded  reasons  for  great  en- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  education  in  Vermont  The  number  in  attend- 
ance, the  character  of  the  audience  assembled,  and  the  interest  manifested,  all 
show  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifteen  jears.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  our  Association  had  no  existence.  And  for  several 
years,  the  attendance  was  bo  small  that  the  railroads  refused  to  reduce  our  fare 
and  the  villages  where  the  meetings  had  been  held  hardlj  knew  the  fact 
Now,  so  great  has  been  the  change  that  the  question  is  seriously  agitated, 
whether  it  is  not  a  serious  imposition  to  ask  free  entertainment  for  all  our 
members.  And  who  came  to  attend  these  meetings?  Presidents  and  profes- 
sors from  our  colleges,  principals  flrom  our  seminaries,  academics,  and  high 
schools,  and  teachers  from  every  department  of  instruction,  public  and  private. 
Add  to  these  the  representatives  of  the  learned  professions,  (espedaUj  the  cler- 
gymen, who  have  always  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  friends  of 
education,)  and  citizens  ftoni  every  department  of  life,  and  we  have  an 
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blj  aa  large,  inteUigent^  and  influential  as  can  be  gathered  in  the  State  /or  any 
other  purpose.^ 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — ^AtSt  All>anB,  January  11th,  1865. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hough,  on  ^Physical  Culture  ;*'  by  Prof. 
B.  Kellogg,  on  BL^Compariion  of  English  and  American  Literature  ;^^ 
by  D.  G.  Moore,  on  ''Object  Teaching  ;"  by  Rev.  G.  Newman,  D.  D., 
on  the  ''Good  School ;^^  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Adama,  on  the  "Condition 
and  Progress  of  Education  in  Vermont ;'"  and  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  on  the  "Method  of  Teaching  Latin,^  DiscussionB  were  held 
upon  school  discipline;  the  most  desirable  amount  and  division  of 
school  hours ;  teachers*  employment  of  time  for  self-improvement ; 
and  English  compoution.  Resolutions  were  adopted  upon  the  im- 
portance of  physical  culture  and  the  expediency  and  desirableness 
of  its  introduction  into  all  public  schools;  and  approving  the  action 
of  the  previous  Legislature,  requiring  the  entire  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  be  borne  on  the  Grand  List — an  object  which  had 
been  sought  by  the  friends  of  education  for  nearly  twenty  yean. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: — ^Rev.  J.  Newman, D.  D., Pres, 
Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  VicePres.  D.  G.  Moore,  Sec.  E.  Conant, 
Treas.  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckham,  S.  E.  Quimby,  and  B.  F.  Bingham, 
Ex.  Cotn.y  and  fourteen  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
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HIRAM  OECUTT. 

HiBAic  Oboutt,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Vermont  Teachers^  Aasodatioii 
and  a  prominent  acboolman  of  that  State^  was  bom  at  Acworth,  N.  H.,  Febm- 
ary  3df  1816.  Though  all  the  influences  that  surrounded  him,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, were  opposed  to  it,  and  though  for  the  first  eighteen  jears  of  his  life  ho 
enjoyed  no  adyantages  for  studj  exoept  such  as  were  afforded  by  a  poor  dis- 
trict-school for  three  months  of  the  year,  while  his  opportunities  for  reading  were 
confined  to  the  old  "American  Reader,"  the  Bible,  and  an  inferior  weekly  news- 
paper, yet  he  early  determined  upon  a  coarse  of  liberal  studies.  He  resorted  to 
teaching  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  assumed  the  chai^ge  of  his  first  school  after 
having  attended  Chester  (Yt.)  Academy  for  one  term.  He  afterwards  attended 
Meriden  (N.  H.)  Academy,  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  for  two 
years,  when  he  entered  Dartmouth  Coll^;e  in  1838,  graduating  in  1842.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  taught  in  Rockingham,  Yt,  at  Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod  fbr 
fire  winters  in  succession,  and  afterwards  at  Baire,  Yt,  and  Andoyer,  Mass., 
making  in  all  nine  terms  in  district-schools,  for  a  compensation  varying  from 
eleven  to  thirty  dollars  a-month,  and  board.  He  also  taught  "  high  schools  "  for 
three  terms  while  in  college.  There  was  thus  developed  a  love  for  the  business 
and  an  estimate  of  its  importance  which  determined  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  graduation  Mr.  Orcutt  taught  at  Hebron,  N.  H.,  as 
principal  of  the  Hebron  Academy.  For  the  twelve  years  following  he  had 
charge  of  the  Thetford  (Yt)  Academy,  and  in  1855  was  elected  principal  of  a 
Ladies*  Seminary  which  had  been  newly  established  at  North  Granville,  N.  Y., 
and  which  soon  attained  to  a  most  flourishing  condition.  In  1860  he  opened 
the  Glenwood  Ladies'  Seminaiy  at  "West  Brattleboro,  Yt,  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, taking  with  him  his  full  board  of  experienced  teachers,  who  had  all  been 
educated  and  trained  under  his  own  care.  The  school  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  during  the  first  week  and  has  continued  to  have  an  average  attendance 
of  120  pupils,  from  many  different  States.  In  August,  1864^  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Tilden  Female  Seminary,  at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  while  still  re- 
taining his  position  at  Glenwood,  and  now  has  under  his  charge  both  institutions 
with  all  their  financial  and  educational  interests.  About  220  young  ladies  have 
graduated  flx>m  these  Seminaries  during  the  last  ten  years,  among  whom  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  acquire  an  education,  have  been 
aided  and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Orcutt  through  a  full  course  of  study,  have  been 
secured  situations  as  teachers,  and  have  taken  important  positions  in  life. 

Mr.  Orcutt,  an  approved  and  sucoessfhl  teacher,  has  thus  received  no  profes- 
donal  training  except  in  the  school-room  and  in  connection  with  practical  tea<di- 
ing.    His  best  schoolmaster  has  been  poverty,  and  to  the  necessities  of  early  life 
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and  the  resoltant  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  perseverance,  is  due  much  of 
the  success  that  has  attended  him.  He  has,  moreover,  always  been  active  in 
sustaining  Teachers'  Institutes  and  educational  conventions  and  associations.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  who  organized  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  has  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  at  its  annual  meetings.  He  has  for  two  years  been  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Brattleboro,  Yt,  and  has  been,  since  1861,  ed- 
itorand  proprietor  of  the  ^^  Vermont  School  JoumaL"  His  "ffints  io  Teochera, 
Parents^  and  Pupils;  or  Cleanings  from  Schod-Ufe  Ex/periewx^^  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  In  connection  with  Mr.  T.  Bickard  be  has  also  pub- 
lished a  **  Class- Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry^^^  of  the  several  editions  of  which  some 
'76,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

WORTHINOTON  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Rev.  WoBTHiNGTOir  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  the  Termont  State 
Teachers'  Association,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  October  11,  ITSS^was  fitted 
lor  college  at  the  Hadley  Granmiar  School  and  with  his  brother  at  Genoa,  New 
York — graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1816 — studied  theology  at  the  Ando- 
ver  Seminary — licensed  to  preach  June,  1819,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  St  Albans,  Yt.,  June  4,  1823,  where  he  remained 
twenty-seven  years. 

Dr.  Smith  was  for  one  year  (1820)  principal  of  the  Hopkins'  Grammar  School 
in  Hadley,  and  from  1849  to  his  death  in  1856  President  of  the  University  of 
Yermont,  in  which  position  he  gave  instruction  in  Practical  Economy,  Juris- 
prudence and  Government,  Moral  Science  and  Evidences  of  Religion.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  laborious  and  thorough  in  his  own  preparation  for  the  class- 
room, and  his  method  of  teaching  combined  oral  exposition  and  individual 
questioning  on  the  text-book. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  local  and  State  educational  movements.  He 
was  President  of  the  Trustees  of  Franklin  County  Grammar  School — ^in  1846 
County  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  and  for  several  years  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  a  ftequent  participant  in  the  exercises,  giv- 
ing great  importance  to  the  conservative  features  in  systems  and  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  instruction,  and  was  always  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

CALVIN  PEASE,  D.  D. 
Calvin  Pkasi,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  August  12,  1813.  His 
&ther,  Salmon  Pease,  removed  to  Charlotte,  Yermont,  in  November,  1826L 
Here  he  was  occupied  on  his  fiither's  farm  until  the  spring  of  1832,  when  he  en- 
tered Hinesburg  Academy  to  fit  for  college,  having  up  to  that  time  attended 
only  the  common  school  of  the  district,  and  improved  the  advantages  of  reading 
thoroughly  the  few  good  books  which  the  scanty  home  library  afibrded.  In 
September,  1833,  be  entered  the  University  of  Yermont,  and  graduated  in 
1838,  having  been  absent  one  year  in  teaching,  but  maintaining  at  all  'times  in 
his  class  the  fh>nt  nmk  for  thoroughness  and  extent  of  scholarship.  He  com- 
menced teaching  in  a  district-school  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  the  same  class  of  schools  frequently,  during  the  winter  terms, 
until  he  became  principal  in  the  Academy  at  Montpelier,  Yt  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  his  Alma  Mater. 
In  this  position  he  continued  until  Dec,  1855,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Worthington  Smith  as  President  of  the  institution.    He  was  inaugurated  at 
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Commencement  in  1866,  and  received  a  few  weeks  after  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Middlebuiy  College.  The  onerous  duties  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged faithfully  until  Nov.,  1861,  when  in  consideration  of  bis  own  health 
and  of  a  larger  income,  he  aocepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Rochester,  New  York.  After  two  years  of  a  most  successful 
ministry  he  died  at  Burlington,  Vt,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1863. 

In  October,  1856,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  created  a  Board  of  Education 
for  the  State  supervision  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  Of  this  Board  Dr. 
Pease  was  made  a  member  and  for  four  years  gave  direction  and  efficiency  to 
its  measures.  Its  Secretary,  J.  S.  Adams,  in  a  communication  published  in  the 
elegant  and  appropriate  In  Mxmoriah  volume  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas 
H.  Pease,  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of  his  connection  with  the  Board: — "When 
I  first  met  with  the  Board,"  [to  which  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary,  and 
accepted,  mainly  &om  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Pease,]  "  the  members  seemed  to  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  begin  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  broken  threads,  and  bringing 
into  effective  shape  the  school  system  of  the  Stato,  and  in  &ct  devolved  npoD 
hun  the  whole  direction  of  practical  matters.  We  together  planned  every  thing 
for  the  first  year  or  two ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  Board  in  his  capacity  and 
Judgment  was  implicit  The  only  difierence  of  opinion  arose  fh>m  his  habit  of 
taking  a  larger  view  of  all  educational  matters  than  any  other  member,  and 
from  his  entire  want  of  that  sort  of  fear  that  deters  men  from  doing  what  they  ad- 
mit to  be  right  from  a  desire  to  oonsnlt  the  dictates  of  expediency.  *  *  The 
State  of  Vermont  owes  Calvin  Pease  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wisdom 
and  boldness,  mingled  with  tact  and  shrewdness,  with  which  he  threw  himaelC 
at  exactly  the  right  time,  into  the  field  of  educational  Uibor  in  the  cause  of 
oommon  schools."  In  the  fall  of  1856,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  from  year  to 
yeai^-giving  to  the  teachers  of  oommon  schools  the  heartiest  sympathy  and 
effective  cooperation.  Dr.  Pease's  published  writings  of  an  educational  diarao- 
ter  are — '^Import  and  Vahe  of  Popular  Lecturing  of  the  Vay^'^  in  1 842 ;  »*  C  aasicei 
Studies,^'  contributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1852 ;  the  ''Idea  of  the  New 
England  CoUege  and  its  Power  of  ChiUure^'^  1856 ;  Address  to  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  Medical  Department  in  1866,  and  the  Baccalaureate  Sermons  in 
1866-T-8-9  and  1860.  For  a  full  estimate  of  Dr.  Pease's  Life,  Character,  and 
Services,  see  the  Discourse  of  Dr.  Shedd,  and  the  Remarks  of  Prof.  Toney,  is 
the  memorial  volume,  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas  H.  Pease,  New  Haven, 
1866. 
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PRBUMIKA&T  HISTOBT. 

Thb  first  Educational  Convention  in  tlie  State  of  Michigan  was 
gathered  at  Detroit,  January  3d,  1838,  mainly  through  the  influence 
-of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  continued  in  session  three  days,  during  which  several  lec- 
tures were  delivered  and  discussions  held  upon  general  educational 
topics.  A  Society  was  at  the  same  time  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Michigan  Literary  Institute^  whose  first  annual  meeting  was 
appointed  to  he  held  at  Detroit,  July  4th,  of  the  same  year,  but 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it.  In  1839  '^  County  Common  School 
Associations"  were  formed  in  Calhoun,  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  and 
other  counties,  which  however  effected  little. 

Under  the  administration  of  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Superintendent^ 
numerous  County  Teachers'  Associations  and  Educational  Societies 
were  formed  in  1845  and  1846,  of  which  that  of  Lenawee  county 
was  the  earliest.  The  first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  by  the 
Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association  in  October,  1846.  Town- 
ship and  even  District  Educational  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the 
County  Societies,  were  at  the  same  time  formed,  and  finally  at  a 
Convention  of  delegates  firom  the  County  Societies,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  June  23d,  1847,  the  Michigan  State  Educational  Society 
was  organized  as  auxiliary  to  the  "  North-Western  Educational  Soci- 
ety," which  had  been  previously  formed  at  Chicago  in  October, 
1846,  and  was  intended  to  unite  and  advance  the  common  educa- 
tional interests  of  all  the  Western  States,  but  was  sustained  only 
two  or  three  years.  The  State  Convention  was  addressed  by  (Jen, 
Cass,  Gov.  Felch,  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  E.  C.  Seaman,  and  others,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  the  following  ofiEicers  were 
elected : — Dr.  J.  G.  Cornell,  President ;  Ira  Mayhew  and  M.  M. 
Baldwin,  Secretaries ;  Rev.  G.  L.  Foster  and  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone, 
Executive  Committee.  Two  annual  meetings  were  afterwards  held, 
at  Jackson,  in  January,  1848,  and  at  Lansing,  in  1849.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  as- 
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fiisted  by  a  board  of  instrnctoTs,  at  Jonesville,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
Pontiac. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  act  of  the  LegiBla- 
tare  of  1849,  was  located  at  Ypsilanti  in  1850,  and  the  school 
building  was  formally  dedicated  Oct.  5th,  1852.  Mr.  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  its  Principal  The  opening  of  the  institution  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  was  preceded  by  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, immediately  after  the  dedication,  which  was  attended  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  of  the  State.  Besides  the  usual 
exercises  in  instruction,  evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof, 
Charles  Davies,  on  the  ^^JResponsibUity  of  Teachers  ;^^  by  A.  S. 
Welch,  on  "" Physical  Science;''  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong,  on  ''Female 
Education;''  by  D.  B.  Duffield,  on  the  ''Teacher's  Mission;"  by  E. 
C.  Walker,  on  "Natural  Science;"  by  George  Davis,  on  "Music;'' 
by  F.  W.  Shearman,  on  the  "Eelation  of  the  Normal  School  to 
Teachers;"  and  by  Hon.  C.  D.  Swan,  on  the  "Teacher's  Duties." 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PB0CKEDING6  OF  THE  6TATB  TKAOHSBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  suggestion  and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Welch, 
the  State  Tbachbrs'  Association  was  organized  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  at  Ypsilanti,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1852,  by 
the  election  of  the  following  oflBcers : — A.  S.  Welch,  Pres.  H.  B, 
Thayer  and  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  Vice-Pres.  John  Homer  and  J.  M. 
B.  Sill,  Sec.  Henry  Cheever,  Treas.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting,  to  pro- 
cure lecturers  and  to  report  upon  designated  subjects  of  educational 
interest 

Seoond  Annual  Msktino. — At  Ypsilanti,  March  29th,  1853. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Institute,  a 
part  of  each  day  and  evening  being  given  to  it  A  constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected: — A.  S.  Welch, 
Pres,  J.  Estabrook,  M.  S.  Hawley,  J.  G.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Ballard, 
T.  H.  Eaton,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  B.  G.  Stout,  and  J.  F.  Nichols,  Vice- 
Pres.  J.  Homer  and  J.  B.  Sill,  Sec.  J.  W.  Stark,  Treas.  W.  P. 
Clark,  0.  Jackson,  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  and  Miss  S.  Hunt,  JEx.  Com. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Crary,  A.  S.  Welch,  Rev. 
F.  0.  Marsh,  Rev.  F.  T.  Gardiner,  Rev.  W.  Curtis,  D.  B.  Green, 
Rev.  M.  S.  Hawley,  and  TJ.  T.  Howe.  Reports  were  made  by 
Prof.  Welch,  on  "Teaching  English  Orammar ;"  by  J.  E.  Bate- 
man,  on  "Reading  and  Spelling;"  by  Miss  J.  A.  Bacon,  on  "Ele- 
mentartf  Beading;"  and  by  Miss  Loomis,  on  the  "  Wages  of  Female 
Teachers."    Discussions  were  also  held  on  methods  of  teaching 
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reading  and  elocation,  spelling,  and  English  grammar^  and  on  school 
government,  and  the  wages  of  teachers. 

A  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Sept  29th, 
1853 — continuing  in  session  five  days  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tute. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Cutcheon,  Profl  £.  O. 
Haven,  JProf.  A.  S.  Welch,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  Prof.  Foster,  and  U.  T. 
Howe.  The  main  feature  of  the  session  was  the  establishment  of 
the  '*  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  "  as  the  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion, under  the  editorship  of  Profl  Haven,  Pro£  Welch,  and  J.  M. 
Gregory. 

Thibd  Annual  Mbktiko. — At  Detroit,  April  18th,  19th,  and 
20th,  1854.  J.  M.  Ghregory  was  elected  President  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  on  ^^Teachert^  Motives;" 
and  reports  were  presented  by  A.  L.  Bingham,  on  ^^Penmanahip  ;** 
by  J.  F.  Gary,  on  ^^Profiisional  Spirit  among  Teachers ;"  by  E.  O, 
Havens,  on  "2%«  Sttuiy  of  Languages  ;"  by  Prof.  Estabrook,  on  the 
*^ Studies  to  be  pursued  in  Common  Schools  /'  by  Prof.  Bartlett,  on 
"School  Discipline;''  by  L.  J.  Marcy,  on  ''Vocal  Music;''  by  C.  A. 
Leach,  on  ''Beligious  Education  in  Schools;"  by  J.  F.  Ca^,  on  the 
"Journal  of  Education  ;"  by  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  on  "Teachers  and 
Teaching;"  and  by  Prof.  Fisk,  on  "Teaching  as  a  Profession" 
These  reports  were  followed  by  discussions,  which  were  earnest  and 
practical.  The  attendance  was  large,  including  many  prominent 
teachers  who  had  never  before  been  present  and  who  became  hence- 
forth active  members. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Marshall,  August  15th, 
1864.  Lectures  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  on  "The  Art  cf  becoming 
Great;"  and  by  Levi  Bishop,  on  "The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  of 
Teachers"  A  warm  and  protracted  discussion  was  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Religious  Instruction  in  Common  Schools,  Prof.  Haven  and 
Pro£  Welch  having  presented  counter  reports.  Discussions  were 
also  held  upon  the  subjects  of  Reading  and  Rhetoric,  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  schools. 

During  this  year  a  number  of  auxiliary  associations  were  organ- 
ised through  the  exertions  of  the  President 

Fourth  Annual  Msstino. — At  Ann  Arbor,  April  22d  to  24th» 
1855.  Lectures  t>y  Pro£  D.  Putnam;  and  by  J.  M.  Qr^ory,  on 
"The  Belation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Age"  Reports  were  made  upon 
the  study  of  the  English  classics;  Union  Schools;  school  supervis- 
ion ;  and  the  study  of  the  classics  preparatory  to  college.  Discus- 
sions followed  the  reports  and  a  debate  of  more  than  usual  interest 
was  excited  by  a  paper,  presented  by  Prof.  Putnam,  upon  the  co- 
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edacation  of  the  sexes.  The  decision  W8S  strongly  in  favor  of 
mixed  schools.  Some  steps  were  also  taken  towards  the  fonnation 
of  a  Natural  History  Society  under  the  Association,  in  response  to 
an  able  report  by  Prof.  Winchell  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  natnral 
sciences.  Prof.  Winchell  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  proposed 
cabinet.  On  election  of  oflScers  Prof.  J.  Estabrook  was, chosen 
President,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Dnnlap  and  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  Secreta- 
ties.    The  meeting  was  largely  attended. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was^held  at  Jackson,  Dec.  26th,  1855. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  small,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
weatlier.  Reports  were  made  by  Prof  Welch  on  the  study  of  £n- 
lish  classics  in  schools,  and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  advocating  a  system 
of  County  Superintendents,  in  which,  after  an  able  discussion,  the 
members  generally  concurred.    The  subject  was  reconmiitted. 

Fifth  Annual  Mketing. — ^At  Ypsilanti,  August  18th  to  20th, 

1856.  Addresses  by  Prof  Travis,  of  Delaware,  and  by  Prof.  J.  R. 
Boise,  on  ** Athenian  and  American  Sophists.^  Reports  on  the  Cul- 
tivation o(  the  Sensibilities,  by  Prof.  Young,  and  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  History,  by  Prof  Winchell,  were  followed  by  interesting 
discussions.  J.  M .  Gregory  also  presented  an  elaborate  report  in 
favor  of  a  County  Superintendency,  and  the  study  of  the  English 
classics  was  again  introduced  by  Prof  Welch.  An  oral  report  by 
Prof  Haven  on  the  subject  of  primary  teaching  gave  rise  to  an 
earnest  debate.  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President, 
and  G.  E.  Newcombe  and  B.  B.  Northrop,  Secretaries. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Dec.  24th, 
1866.  Lectures  from  Prof  D.  P.  Mayhew,  on  ** Arctic  Discoveries^^ 
and  an  essay  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  on  the  ^^  Study  of  English  Literor 
ture,^^  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
proposed  to  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Legishiture  at  its 
next  session.  Among  these  was  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  resolution  uiging 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Swamp  Land  Fund  to  the  pur- 
poses of  higher  education,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  to  the  **  School  Journal** 
The  necessary  measures  were  also  completed,  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  of  the  State,  (or  securing  to  the  Association  the  righta 
of  incorporation. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Adrian,  August  18th  to   20th, 

1857.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Mayhew,  of  Jackson, 
on  "jBtfttcafion;"  and  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone.  Reports  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  condition  and  affairs  of 
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the  Asdocifttion;  by  Prof.  £.  J.  Boyd,  on  *^The  Inflt^ence  of  a  OuU 
iivaUd  Taste  on  Female  Character';^*  by  Prof.  F.  Habbard,  on 
^Township  School^DietricU  ;'^  by  E.  W.  Cheesebro,  on  ''Geogra- 
P^vT  ^y  J«  M.  Gregory,  on  ^^Primary  Education  ;^^  by  Ira  May- 
hew,  on  "J/oro/  Education;'^  and  by  Prof.  W.  Travis,  on  ''Teach- 
mg  the  Eye!^  A  dificussion  was  also  held  upon  the  subject  of 
school  libraries.  Franklin  Hubbard,  of  Adrian,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; U.  T.  Lawton  and  J.  F.  Gary,  Secretaries.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  edncational  mass  meetings,  of  which  two  were  held 
daring  the  autumn,  at  Tecumseh  and  Howell. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Decembei 
29th  and  dOth,  1857.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  D. 
Chapin  and  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell.  Discussions  followed  the  pre- 
sentation of  papers  by  Prof.  K  L.  Ripley,  on  ''School  Lihrariee;^^ 
by  Miss  M.  H.  Cutcheon,  on  "The  EducaUyr;''  by  Prof.  0.  Hosford, 
on  "The  Moral  Aims  of  Education  ;^^  and  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  on 
"The  Composition  of  the  English  Language.^^  The  introduction  of 
Natural  History  into  the  college  course  of  studies  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  resolutions  by  Prof.  Winchell,  and  reports 
were  received  from  a  number  of  County  Associations.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  session  was  a  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  the  "  School  Journal." 

Sbvbnth  Aivnttal  Mbetikg. — At  Miles,  August  I7th  and  18th, 
1858.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dempster  and  F.  Hubbard.  The  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  State,  and  its  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  to  the  practicability  of  a  greater  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  received  especial  attention  from  the  Associa- 
tion. The  subject  of  "Free  Schools"  having  been  presented  in  a 
paper  read  by  F.  W.  Munson,  was  warmly  discussed,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  finally  adopted  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  "  rate  bill  *' 
system  in  common  schools.  An  interesting  essay  was  read  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Stone,  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Sexes  in  Education,"^  Prof. 
A.  Winchell  was  elected  President ;  J.  T.  Reade  and  J.  F.  Carey, 
Secretaries.  Fourteen  County  Associations  were  reported  as  having 
been  already  organized,  with  numerous  auxiliary  township  societies. 

The  Semi-Annnal  Meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  December  27th 
to  29th,  1858.  Very  much  of  the  time  was  given  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  text-books,  which  waa  finally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Education^  the 
Work  of  a  Lifetim^^^  and  papers  were  read  by  L.  E.  Holden,  on 
"Oriental  Education  ;"  bv  XI.  W.  Lawton,  on  a  "Course  qf  Study 
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for  XTnum  Schools;^  and  by  Miss  Swartwout,  on  *^The  World 
Learned,  hut  Uneducated ;^^  most  of  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
debate.    District  instead  of  Township  Libraries  were  recommended. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Pontiac,  Aug.  16th  to  18tii, 
1869.  Addresses  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Frieze,  on  ''Practicalhm ;''  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  0.  Haven,  of  Boston,  on  ^^The  Position  and  Duties  of  the 
American  Teacher;'^  and  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  on  "  What  makes  a 
Successful  Teacher.^^  Essays  were  read  by  Prof  J.  Richards,  on 
*^The  best  Preparatory  System  in  the  Classics;'^  by  Prof.  D.  D. 
Briggs,  on  ''The  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;^^  and  by  Prof.  L.  R. 
Fisk,  on  '^Instruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Things,^  The  points 
presented  in  the  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gregoiy,  Boyd, 
Fay,  Poor,  Richards,  Brooks,  Holden,  Carey,  Haven,  Baker,  Ken- 
yon,  Fisk,  Vincent,  Briggs,  Ripley,  Mahon,  Munson,  Stebbins,  Van 
Valkenburgh,  Botsford,  Hogarth,  and  others.  Most  interesting  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  by  many  of  the  same  speakers  on  the  two 
subjects  proposed  by  the  Executive  Board,  viz. :  ''The  Library  Sys- 
tem of  the  State,^^  and  "The  Propriety  of  Moral  and  Religious  In- 
struction  in  Schools.'" 

The  principal  business  transacted  by  the  Association  was,  1.  The 
establishment  of  four  Standing  Committees,  viz.:  On  Reforms  in 
the  School  Laws,  on  the  Merits  of  New  Text-books,  on  Courses  of 
Study,  and  on  the  Journal  of  Education;  to  report  annually. 
2.  The  abolition  of  the  semi-annual  session.  3.  Provision  for  the 
publication  of  the  "  Transactions."  4.  Transference  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the '*  Journar*  to  the  Executive  Board,  with  instructions. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Boyd,  of  Monroe,  was  elected  President. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ypsilanti,  August  Slst  to  24th, 
1860.  Addresses  by  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Use 
of  the  Affections  as  a  Mental  Stimulus ;"  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  on 
"The  Natural  System  of  Instruction  ;^^  and  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  on 
'^The  true  Order  of  Studies.''^  Papers  were  read  by  J.  J.  Sadler,  on 
"County  Educational  Societies;^*  by  Silas  Betts,  on  "The  Essential 
Conditions  of  Successful  Primary  Teaching  ;'^  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Carey, 
on  "Courses  of  Study  ;"  by  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  on  "The  Duties  and 
ResponsihiUties  of  Educated  Women ;"  by  E.  Danforth,  on  "Ele- 
mentary Instruction  ;"  and  by  Edward  Olney,  on  "An  Elementary 
Mathematical  Course^  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Exec- 
utive Board ;  from  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  "Reformers  in 
School  Lawsf"  and  from  Prof.  T.  C.  Abbott,  on  "TextAiooksr 
Many  of  these  subjects  were  made  ground  for  discussion  and  a  spe- 
cial debate  arose  upon  the  question  of  "Prizes  in  Schools.^^ 
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The  following  officers  were  elected : — ^E.  L.  Ripley,  Pre9.  G.  H. 
Botsford,  J.  J.  Sadler,  L.  J.  Marcy,  T.  C.  Abbott,  E.  Olney,  D.  J. 
Poor,  W.  Travis,  E.  Danforth,  H.  Bross,  H.  H.  Pierce,  and  J.  G. 
Everett,  Viee-Pres,    J.  Richards,  Rec,  Sec.    D.  Putnam,  Cor,  Ste. 

D.  M.  B.  Sill,  Treas.    0.  Hosford  and  A.  S.  Welch,  JEJx.  Com. 
Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Kalamazoo,  Aug.   2l8t,   1861. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  Pro£  E.  L.  Ripley ;  by  President  E.  B. 
Fairfield,  on  ^^BadiccUism  vs.  Conservatism ;"  by  President  H.  P. 
Tappan,  on  ^^ Duties  to  the  Country;^  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ** School 
Government  f  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Wells,  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  and  Prof. 

E.  L.  Ripley.  Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Boies,  on  the  ** Method  of 
Studying  Foreign  Languages  ;^^  by  Miss  Hoppin,  on  ^^Scholar- 
making  ;^  by  Prof.  Olney,  on  ^^Methods  of  Geography  ;^^  by  Prof. 
Halbert,  on  ^^ Physical  Education;^  and  by  Prof,  Welch,  on  ^*^ Geog- 
raphy as  an  Early  Study ^^  Reports  by  Prof.  D.  M.  B.  Sill,  on 
Grammar ;"  by  Prot  Payne,  on  ^^Reading ;"  by  Prof.  Ripley,  on 
the  "Z7w  of  Diagrams  f^  by  Pro£  O.  Hosford,  on  the  ^^Lecture  Sys- 
tem ;"  and  on  ^^  Colleges  and  Schools.'^  The  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  "Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Country^ 
D.  M.  B.  Sill  was  elected  President 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — 1862.  The  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  years  of  the  war  were  much  affected  by  the 
disturbances  incident  to  it.  Proposed  arrangements  for  the  exer- 
cises could  not  always  be  carried  out,  the  attendance  was  not  al- 
ways by  any  means  full,  the  secretaries  failed  in  some  cases  to  pre- 
serve full  and  accurate  records,  and  hence  the  reports  are  in  a  meas- 
ure imperfect.  At  this  meeting  John  Gk>odison  read  an  excellent 
paper  upon  "  Geography j^  and  Mr.  Sadler,  upon  "Grammar?^  Pres- 
ident Fairfield  read  "A  Journey  to  Utopia"  wherein  he  described 
schools  as  they  ought  to  be.  Prof.  Welch  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Ob- 
ject Lessons"  and  a  drill  upon  **  Color."  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illi- 
nois, gave  a  patriotic  lecture,  and  also  a  discourse  upon  *^School 
Management."     E.  B.  Fairfield  was  elected  President. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Marshall,  1863.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  "Prince  of  Orange;" 
by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  "Grades  in  Education;"  and  by  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Kalamazoo.  A  poem  was  read  by  J.  M.  Barker,  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y. ;  the  remainder  of  the  exercises  were  principally  impromptu 
discussions.  Prof.  0.  Hosford  was  elected  President,  and  Merritt 
Moore,  Secretary, 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ann  Arbor,  1864.  {No 
Report.) 
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JOHN  D.  PIERCE. 

Jomr  D.  PiBROB  waa  born  at  Chester,  New  Hampflhire,  Feb.  18th,  1^91,  but 
Miij  loeing  his  father,  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather  in  Pax- 
ton,  Uaas.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  work  upon  a  form  for  six 
months  for  $100,  and  having  soon  after  united  with  the  church,  waa  prompted 
at  the  close  of  his  time  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  He  had  his  wages  and 
$100  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  had  previously  attended  the  district- 
schools  but  about  two  months  in  the  year,  and  had  never  seen  a  Latin  gram- 
mar. On  the  15th  of  December  he  walked  fifteen  miles  through  the  rain  to 
Ward,  Mass.,  and  there  took  his  first  lesson.  The  next  September  he  entered 
Brown  University,  from  which  he  graduated  among  the  foremost  of  his  class. 
Three  months  of  each  college  year  had  been  spent  in  teaching  and  after  gradua- 
tion he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Wrentham  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned to  Providence,  completed  his  course  of  study  under  Prof.  Park  of  the 
University,  and  in  1826  was  settled  as  pastor  in  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.  While  here 
he  frequently  had  students  under  his  care  and  in  1830  he  was  for  a  short  time 
at  the  head  of  an  academy  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  but  removed  the  same  year  to 
Michigan  and  settled  at  Matsliall.  It  was  mainly  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious suggestions  to  Qen.  Crary,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  the  Convention  that  finmed  the  State  Government  in  1836,  that  the 
article  in  the  Constitution  respecting  education  was  framed  and  provision  made 
for  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  following  year  he  was  him- 
self appointed  to  the  position,  and  among  his  duties  was  designated  the  prepa- 
tion  of  a  plan  for  primary  schools,  for  a  university,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
school  and  university  lands.  He  visited  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  and  the  plans  proposed  by  him 
in  his  report  of  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  1837,  were  for  the  most  part  approved  and 
adopted.  The  main  principles  urged  by  him  in  canying  out  the  system  were, 
that  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  holden  for  the  educsrtion  of  every  child; 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  made  superior  to  all  others,  and  that  they 
should  be  free  to  all 

In  this  oflBce  Mr.  Pierce  labored  mosft  efficiently  for  five  years,  in  every  part 
of  the  State  and  by  all  the  means  at  his  eommand.  He  published  and  edited 
the  "Journal  of  Education  "  for  two  years  while  Superintendent,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  on  education  in  conventions  and  public  assemblies.  In  the 
Legislature,  to  which  he  has  twice  been  elected,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1850,  Iw  was  active  in  behalf  of  education  and  made  frequent 
speechet  and  reports,  and  indeed  to  no  mi»  is  Michigan  more  indebted  than  to 
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Kr.  Pierce,  for  her  wise  and  liberal  school  system,  and  for  the  public  sentiment 
that  foanded  and  has  sustained  it 

IRA  MAYIIEW,  A.  M. 

Ika  Mathiw  was  bom  in  the  year  1814,  in  Ellisburgli,  Jefierson  county, 
K.  Y.  After  having  attended  the  usual  district^schoola  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  continued  his  studies  for  four  years  at  the  Union  Academy  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  fielleville,  under  ProC  Charles  Avery,  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  mathematics,  in  addition  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  In  the  fall  of  1832 
he  commoDced  teaching  in  his  home  district,  applying  himself  with  all  his  ener- 
gies to  his  new  calling,  and  giving  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction.  After 
teaching  district-sdiools  for  the  greater  part  of  four  years,  he,  in  1837,  became 
principal  of  the  Adams  Seminary  until  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  Jefferson  county  in  1841,  an  office  then  recently  created  by  the  State 
Legislature.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  remarkable  success  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  throughout  his  county,  and  his  thorough  report  of  their 
condition  was  published  in  the  documents  of  the  State  Superintendent,  occupy- 
ing nearly  forty  pages. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  Mr.  Mayhew  removed  to  Michigan  where  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Monroe  Branch  of  the  State  University.  Two  years  af- 
terwards he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  two  years,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1847.  He  applied  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  this  office  with  the  same  zealous  diligence  and  success  that 
characterized  him  in  previous  positiona  Every  part^  of  the  State  was  visited, 
meetings  held,  lectures  delivered,  Teachers'  Associations  and  Institutes  formed, 
and  a  State  Educational  Society  organized.  His  reports  to  the  Legislature  urged 
especially  upon  the  State  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  sup- 
port of  an  educational  journal.  In  January,  1849,  he  delivered  by  invitation  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  education  in  the  State  Capitol,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Legislature,  were  afterwards  published  by  him  under  the  title  of  "i/eaiu  and 
Ihids  of  Universal  Educatitnk^*  as  a  volume  of  the  School  Teachers'  Library.  In 
1851  he  published  a  **Ptaciicai  System  of  JBook^Keeping,'^  which  passed  through 
sixty  editions  in  ten  years,  and  of  which  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  was  issued 
in  1860. 

In  1853  Mr.  Mayhew  was  elected  President  of  the  Albion  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, and  the  next  year  was  made  again  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  two  years,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1856  by  a  large  popular  ma- 
jority, for  a  fourth  term.  Besides  his  annual  reports,  and  the  performance  of 
the  multitudinous  other  duties  of  the  office,  he  prepared  a  volume  upon  the 
** School  Funds  and  School  Laws^  with  Notes  and  Forms^'^  for  distribution  among 
the  school  officers  of  tlie  State.  In  1860  ho  establislied  the  Albion  Commercial 
College,  with  both  a  "  Theory  "  and  an  "Actual  Business  Department,"  for  the 
better  training  of  boys  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  commercial  life  In  1862 
he  accepted  the  office  of  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  3d 
district  of  Michigan,  still  giving  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  his 
favorite  enterprise,  but  has  recently  (1865)  retired  from  the  coUectorship  and  ia 
again  devoting  his  undivided  attention  to  the  Commercial  College.  In  1848 
Mr.  Mayhew  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Ct 
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A.  S.  WELCH. 

A.  S.  Wkloh  was  bom  April  12th,  1821,  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Godil 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  such  an  education  as  the  district-schools  afforded, 
he  removed  to  Michigan  and  in  1839  opened  a  private  English  school  at  Bo- 
rneo, devoting  his  leisure  to  study  preparatory  to  college.  After  teaching  the 
next  winter  in  a  district-school  at  Ray,  he  returned  to  Romeo  and  had  chaiige 
of  the  mathematical  department  of  a  branch  of  the  State  University,  continuing 
his  studies  under  the  able  instruction  of  ProC  Rufus  Nutting.  In  1842  he  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class  of  the  University  and  in  the  following  spring  waa 
made  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  still  maintaining  his  connection 
with  his  class.  He  continued  his  studies  and  the  prindpalship  for  a  year  after 
his  graduation  in  1846  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  finding  it  un- 
suited  to  his  tastes  he,  in  1847,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Fayette  Union  School 
at  Jonesville.  This  was  the  first  graded  school  of  Michigan  and  had  met  with 
much  opposition  and  doubt  of  its  success.  But  all  obstacles  were  speedily- 
overcome,  a  thorough  system  of  discipline  was  established,  classes  in  the  higher 
English  branches  and  in  Latm  and  Greek  were  organized,  and  the  school  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  its  discipline  and  scholarship.  But  worn  down  by 
the  labors  incident  to  the  position  and  the  previous  years  of  exhausting  toil,  Mr. 
Welch  was  forced  to  resign  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  spent  the  two  folIowing^ 
years  in  traveling  through  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  during 
which  time  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Upon  his  return  he  resumed  his  former  position  in  the  Fayette  school,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1852  was  appointed  principal  of  the  newly  established  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  YpsilantL  After  the  dedication  of  the  buOding  in  October,  a 
large  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  under  his  charge  and  continued  for 
three  weeks,  in  connection  with  which  and  through  his  influence  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  also  formed.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Welch, 
having  the  full  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Education,  untrammeled  by  special 
regulations,  and  aided  by  a  small  but  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  the  Institution, 
opened  in  March,  1853,  became  prosperous  and  snccessfiil  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  won  good  will  and  encouragement  fh)m  every  side,  the  Legislature  willingly 
appropriated  such  supplies  as  were  needed  to  meet  all  its  wants,  whOe  Mr. 
Welch  labored  assiduously  in  revising  and  perfecting  the  sjrstem  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  working  faithfully  both  as  an  executive  officer  and  practical 
teacher. 

In  1854  he  published  his  *^ Analysis  of  ike  English  Senience^^  which  as  an 
English  Grammar  has  received  the  hearty  commendation  of  very  many  promi- 
nent teachers.  By  request  of  the  State  Araociation  he  also  commenced  in  1856 
a  text-book  upon  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  but  intense  application  in  its  prep- 
aration brought  on  an  attack  of  nervous  and  ph3rsical  prostration  which  com- 
pelled an  entire  suspension  of  labor  for  nearly  a  year.  His  efforts  were  now 
directed  to  making  the  Normal  School  more  strictly  professional,  and  its  privi- 
leges were  restricted  to  those  only  who  were  preparing  for  duty  aa  teach- 
ers. This  disembarrassed  the  school  of  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  apart- 
ment, relieving  it  of  an  element  tliat  had  long  hindered  the  accomplishment  of 
its  true  design,  and  Mr.  Welch  was  able  to  carry  out  more  fiilly  his  plans  of 
professional  instruction.    And  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  connection 
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with  this  school,  tip  to  the  preseDt  time,  (1866,)  it  has  been  most  progressive  in 
its  character.  While  maintaining  its  early  character  for  sound  and  thorough 
scholarship,  it  has  extended  its  course  of  drill  and  teaching,  embracing  what  are 
called  the  newer  and  more  natural  methods  of  instruction,  and  has  become  tiM 
pride  as  it  is  the  blessing  of  the  State. 

As  the  successful  conductor  of  the  first  Union  School,  the  elBcient  laborer  in 
the  first  and  nearly  all  succeeding  State  Institutes,  the  first  President  and 
hearty  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  mainly 
as  the  first  principal  of  the  State  ITormal  School  which  has  been  raised  to  iti 
present  high  standing  mainly  by  his  industry,  wisdom,  and  indomitable  energy, 
Mr.  Welch  will  long  be  remembered  in  Michigan.  His  work  upon  Rhetoric 
and  Composition  was  published  in  185d— also  a  book  upon  Object  Teaching 
in  1862. 

JOHN  M.  GllEGORY,  A.  M. 

John  M.  6r£(K>rt  was  bom  at  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  T.,  July 
6th,  1822.  Trained  at  home  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  attending  the 
district-schools,  in  winter  at  least,  until  thirteen  years  old,  and  with  a  strong 
taste  for  reading,  which  was  gratified  by  ready  access  to  the  district  library,  he 
was  ready  in  his  eighteenth  year,  after  another  winter  of  common-school  dril^ 
to  attempt  the  work  of  a  higher  education.  After  a  yearns  teaching  in  Scho- 
harie and  Duchess  counties,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  thus 
pursuing  his  studies  with  an  occasional  interval  of  teaching,  finished  his  prepa- 
ratory and  collegiate  course,  g^duating  at  ITnion  College  in  1846.  After 
pursuing  for  a  year  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  already  commenced  during 
his  Senior  year,  but  which  he  soon  after  gave  up  for  the  ministry,  he  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  Ball's  Seminary  at  Hoosic,  N.  J.,  but  bis  health  failing,  then  re- 
moved to  Akron,  6hio.  In  1852  he  became  principal  of  a  classical  school  in 
Detroit,  and  in  1854,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Association,  assumed  the 
duties  of  resident  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Education,*'  which  had  been  estab- 
^  lisbed  at  his  suggestion  in  January  of  that  year.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Association  he  was  elected  its  President,  and  afterwards,  resigning  bis  school, 
devoted  himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  as  its  editor  and  proprietor.  He 
has  from  the  first  been  an  active  and  prominent  participator  in  the  proceeding! 
of  the  State  Association. 

In  1859  Mr.  Gregory  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
In  which  office  he  was  retained  for  six  years,  faithfully  performing  its  duties 
and  doing  acceptably  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  State.  In  1864  he  aoceptecT  the  Presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College,  taking 
for  the  theme  of  his  Inaugural  Discourse — "7^  Right  and  Duty  of  ChrisUanUjf 
to  EducaU:' 

FRANKLIN  HUBBARD. 

Franklin  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Leverett,  Mass,  July  13th,  1827.  When 
nine  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving  him  the  oldest  of  four  boys,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  were  such  that  two  yeara  afterwards  he  was  en- 
gaged to  work  upon  a  farm  and  continued  at  this  occupation  until  of  age.  He 
then,  partly  for  bis  own  benefit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  infiuence  upon  hit 
younger  brothers,  entered  Uxbridge  Academy  for  a  few  months,  but  continued 
through  the  year,  tlien  attended  the  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton,  fitnn 
which  he  entered  Amherst  College,  and  graduated  in  1854.    During  this  time 
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he  had  spent  aeverel  winters  in  teaching  school,  and  after  graduation,  throogli 
the  instrumentality  of  W.  H.  Wells,  then  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Westfleld,  was  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Adrian^ 
Michigan,  where  he  has  since  remained,  using  his  best  efforts  to  raise  them  to 
his  own  eyer-advancing  ideas  of  a  true  school  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1857. 

ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 

Alexander  Winohbll  was  bom  at  Spencer's  Comers,  Duchess  county,  N.  Y, 
Dea  31st,  1824.  His  parents  having  themselves  been  teachers,  he  was  early 
pushed  forward  in  his  studies,  which  alternated  with  summers  of  labor  upon 
the  neighboring  farms  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  South 
Lee,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  two  years  at  district-school  and  academy,  paying 
especial  attention  to  chemistry.  On  his  return  he  commenced  teaching,  with 
very  satisfitctory  success,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  course  of  thorough  study, 
putting  carefully  to  paper  whatever  he  learned,  and  so  going  through  algebra 
and  surveying  and  commencing  Greek.  In  the  fall  of  1842  he  entered  Amenia 
Seminary,  and,  not  confining  himself  to  the  branches  preparatory  to  college, 
took  up  the  study  of  French,  astronomy,  mental  philosophy,  painting,  and  the 
piano  forte,  having  at  times  six  or  eight  daily  exercises  and  carrying  on  all  the 
studies  of  the  "Teachers'  Class,"  besides  giving  courses  of  instmction  in  pen- 
manship, pen-drawing,  and  vocal  music,  spending  the  winter  in  teaching,  acting 
at  other  times  as  assistant  in  the  Seminary,  and  still  finding  leisure  for  partici- 
pating largely  in  the  Society  meetings  and  for  writing  contributions,  poetical  or 
other,  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct,  and  graduated  in  1847,  having 
spent  one  winter  in  teaching  at  Winsted,  Ct.,  and  the  second  in  a  select  school 
in  his  native  town.  During  the  next  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  Pennington 
Hale  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  botany  and  Hebrew,  kept 
a  meteorological  record,  and  delivered  several  public  lectures  upon  astronomy 
and  the  electric  telegraph.  Declining  a  tutorship  of  mathematics  at  Wesleyan 
University,  he  now  accepted  a  situation  in  Amenia  Seminary.  He  here  gave 
instmction  in  botany  and  made  an  extensive  botanical  collection,  a  catalogue 
of  which,  with  the  meteorological  reports,  were  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Regents  for  1851.  From  Oct.,  1860,  he  was  for  three  years  proprietor  of  the 
Female  Seminary  at  Eutaw,  Alabama,  and  in  Jan.,  1864,  became  Professor  of 
"  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering "  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  profes^rship  of  "  Geology,  Zoology,  and 
Botany"  in  the  University,  though  continuing  to  give  instmction  in  some 
branches  of  the  mathematics  until  1857.  In  1858  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers^  Association  and  during  the  following  year  had  the  editorial 
and  financial  management  o(  the  ^^SchoolJoumoL"  In  1859  he  received  the 
appointment  of  State  Geologist,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years,  publishing 
a  report,  and  also  a  geological  map  of  the  State.  In  1857  he  published  a  "Guid4 
to  the  Pronunciation  of  Scientific  TVrTTW,"  and  in  1858  a  ^^SynopHcal  View  ofth^ 
Geological  Succession  of  Organic  Types" in  connection  with  his  class  instmction. 
Prof  Winchell  has  made  frequent  contributions  to  Silliman's  Journal,  and  the 
proceedings  of  various  scientific  associations,  of  which  be  is  a  member. 
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ERASMUS  J.  BOTD,  A.  M. 

Erasmus  J.  Boyd  was  bom  at  Hartwick,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  He  received 
a  thorough  academic  education,  entered  the  Sophomore  dasa  in  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  and  there  graduated  in  1837,  haying  giyen  especial  attention  to 
history,  literature,  and  a  course  of  general  reading.  After  spending  a  year  as 
principal  of  Harrison  Academy  in  Kentucky,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York,  and  upon  completing  the  course  of  study,  was  for  some 
years  engaged  in  preaching.  His  health  failing,  he  was  induced  in  1850  to 
take  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Michigan.  To  this  insti- 
tution he  has  for  the  past  fiiteen  years  devoted  all  his  energies  and  has  estab- 
lished for  it  a  high  character  and  reputation.  He  has  at  the  same  time  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State,  and  in  his  county  has  been 
a  leading  supporter  of  all  educational  movements.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1859,  and  several  of  his  addresses  and  essays 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  upon  other  occasions  have  been 
published.    In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  '^Journal  0/ 

BRA8TU8  L.  RIPLEY 

Eraatus  Lathrop  Ripley  was  bom  at  Weybridge,  Vt,  February  Hth,  1821 
After  receiving  the  usual  farmer  boy's  share  of  a  common  school  education,  ho 
was,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  placed  as  derk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Returning  home  m  1839,  he  taught  his  first  school  at  Shoreham,  Yt, 
spent  another  year  as  clerk  in  New  York  city,  and  theD,  after  three  yean' 
preparatory  study  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  entered  Yale 
College  and  g^duated  in  1850.  He  gave  instruction  one  term  in  the  Washings 
ton  Street  Public  School,  then  completed  a  course  of  law  study  in  the  Yale  Col- 
lege School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  removed  to  Michigan  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  that  profession.  He,  however,  accepted  charge  of  the 
Union  School  at  Jackson,  which  he  held  for  over  six  years,  until  called  in  1860 
to  the  mathematical  department  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  position  he 
still  retains.    He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in  1860. 

3.  M.  B.  SILL. 
J.  M.  B.  Sill  was  bom  in  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  November  23d,  1831.  His 
Aither,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  to  Jones- 
ville,  Michigan,  in  1836.  Left  an  orphan  when  eleven  years  of  age,  he  thence- 
forward supported  himself  by  &rm  labor  and  kept  himself  at  common  schools  in 
Jonesville  a  portion  of  each  year,  until  eighteen  years  old.  In  1849  he  taught 
a  country  school  for  two  terms  with  success,  and  after  (graduating  at  the  Normal 
School  in  1854,  immediately  became  a  teacher  in  that  Institution  at  a  salaiy  of 
$500 — afterwards  increased  to  $1,000.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  but  resigned  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  to  take  charge  of  a  private  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Mr. 
Sill,  since  his  connection  as  teacher  with  the  Normal  School,  has  delivered  nu- 
merous lectures  before  Teacher's  Institutes  and  Literary  Societies.  Besides  ar- 
ticles in  various  educational  Journals,  he  published  in  1859  an  ^'Elemeniafy 
Cframmar  or  Synthesis  of  (he  BngUsh  Sentence,^'  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Association  in  1861. 
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OANfEL  PUTNAM. 

Dakiel  Putkam  waa  bom  in  Lyndeboro,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  182i.  Until  twenty  yean  of  age,  bia  education  was  carried  on  bj 
turns  on  the  (arm,  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  in  the  lumber  mill,  and  in  the  "  dia- 
trict-school  as  it  was " — an  education  no  less  effective  and  valuable  than  that 
which  he  afcerwards  attained.  Leaving,  by  consent^  his  father's  house  at  thia 
period,  without  a  dollar  and  without  aid  of  any  kmd  from  kindred,  he  pursaed 
and  completed  a  course  of  academic  and  collegiate  study,  graduatmg  at  Dart- 
mouth Ck)llege  in  1851.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  analyt- 
ical chemistry  at  Amherst  Ck)llege.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taught  schoola 
daring  the  winters  at  Townsend  and  Danvors,  Mass.,  and  the  Franklin  Academj 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  then  for  three  or  four  years  instructor  in  the  lan- 
guages in  the  Academic  Institution  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  at  which  he  had 
himself  studied.  In  1854  he  waa  elected  professor  of  Latin  in  the  KalamasKW 
College,  Michigan,  which  he  resigned  in  1857  for  the  superintendency  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Kahunaaoo.  Upon  the  reorganftation  of  the  college  in  1864, 
Mr.  Putnam  was  invited  to  resume  his  former  position,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion  m  the  foUowmg  year.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Aaaodation  in  1864. 
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WITH  A  SKITCH  OF  THB  OBIOIN  AXO)  PBOGBXSS  OF  SDUOATIOK  UT  THB  8TATX. 


From  causes  unavoidable,  common  school  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Sparseness  of  population, 
diversity  of  origin  and  language,  antagonism  of  religious  sects,  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  American  idea  of  education  from  taking  root, 
and  to  retard  its  progress.  The  necessity,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  of  making  provision  for  public  education  was  early  recognized, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Penn  was  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  primary  instruction.*  Among  the  earliest  of  the  colonial  re- 
cords we  find  a  petition  from  leading  citizens  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school.  When  the  constitution  was  framed  it  was  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  '*  the  Le^slature  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis." 

In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  established  in  Philadelphia  a 
public  school.  In  1749,  under  the  direction  and  organizing  hand 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  charter  was  secured,  and  an  institution  was  put 
in  operation  under  the  name  and  title  of  "  College,  Academy  and 
Charity  School  of  Pennsylvania."  From  this  time  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  the  resources 
of  the  State,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  establishing  col- 
leges! throughout  the  various  inhabited  sections,  and  of  placing 
them  in  successful  operation.    For  this  purpose  the  colonial  govem- 

•  At  a  CoooeU  held  al  PhUaMphis,  j*  Sfth  of  ye  lOth  mouth,  UB3. 

Prmcmt  : 
Wm.  Pbhh,  Pfopor.  h  Govr. 
Tho.  HoliD«t,  Wm.  Haifue,  Wm.  ClayUm,  Lame  Cock. 

The  Gorr.  and  ProrlL  Coaneill  harinf  takan  into  their  flarions  Coiwidenitloa  the  peat  NeeamUf 
there  k  of  a  Seool  Matter  for  ye  Iiwtivetion  k.  Sober  Edocation  of  Tooth  in  the  towoe  of  Phila- 
delphia, Sent  for  Enoch  flower,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  said  Towne,  who  for  twenty  year  past  bath 
been  ezereited  in  that  eare  and  Imployment  in  England,  to  whom  haveing  Commanieated  their 
Minds,  he  Embraced  it  upon  these  following  termes :  to  Leame  to  read  English  4s.  by  the  doaiter,  to 
leame  to  read  and  write  6s  by  ye  doaiter,  to  leame  to  read,  Write  and  Cast  aeeot  8i  by  ye  Qoarter ; 
for  Boarding  a  Seholler,  that  is  lo  say,  djet.  Washing,  Lodging  k  Soooliqg,  Teon  pounds  lor  one 
whole  year.— GsfMia/  Jtasertb,  Vol.  I,  p.  91. 

t  Tbe  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania  was  chartered  in  1753,  Dickinson  Oollege  in  1783,  IVaakUa 
and  MarshaD  College  in  1787,  and  Jefeiaon  Culkge  in  1808L 
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ment,  and  afterwards  the  Legifllatare,  made  large  grants  of  lands  and 
revenues  accming  from  public  donudn. 

Commencing  near  the  opening  of  the  present  century  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  great  activity  was  mani- 
fested in  establishing  County  Academies.  During  this  period  the 
Legislature  granted  charters  for  academies  in  forty-one  oountiea.* 
An  appropriation  was  made  to  each  of  these  of  money,  in  sums 
varying  from  two  to  six  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings at  the  county  seats,  and,  in  several  cases^  quite  extensive  land- 
grants  were  secured  for  their  support 

The  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1809  of  educating 
the  poor  gratis,  f  The  names  of  children  of  indigent  parents  were 
enrolled  by  the  assessors,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  most  convoiient 
school,  their  tuition  being  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This 
system  was  continued  about  thirty  years.  In  the  meantime  the 
Lancasterian,  or  monitor  schools,  were  inaugurated  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  for  a 
while  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity. 

In  1834  the  Legislature  passed  the  first  general  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  Education  by  Common  Schools.^  It  waa 
matured  and  prepared  by  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  passed  without  serious  opposition ;  but 
was  found  in  practice  to  be  exceedingly  complex  and  unwieldy. 
The  opposition  to  it  in  the  succeeding  Legislature  was  most  bitter^ 
and  while  a  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  to  remedy 
its  defects,  a  substitute  was  offered  by  the  opposition,  renewing  the 
old  system  of  educatiog  poor  children  gratis,  and  was  carried.  It 
was  now  almost  certain  that  the  substitute  would  be  carried  in  the 
House.  It  was,  indeed,  a  critical  moment  for  the  School  System. 
But  there  chanced  to  be  a  man  in  the  House  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. That  man  was  Thaddcus  Stevens.  He  was  then  in  the 
full  strength  of  early  manhood,  and  when  the  bill  came  up  for  con- 
sideration he  took  the  floor  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  persuasive  speeches  ever  heard  in  those  legislative  halls.  The 
effect  was  overwhelming.  The  opposition  were  disarmed.  The 
wavering  were  confirmed,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  fired 
with  new  zeal.  The  Senate  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  law  of  '34 
was  left  still  in  force.    This,  though  a  triumph,  was  only  a  negative 

*  ArmstroDf,  BMvar,  Brmdfoid,  Biieka,  Batter,  Cambrm,  CMitn,  CliMtor.  ChirioB,  Ctauflali. 
Clinloo,  Cmwford,  Danphin,  Erie,  Franklio,  Greene,  Huottofdon,  IndiaiM,  Jefltoon,  Jaefeta, 
Lebanon,  Lebifb,  Lucerne,  McKeen,  Monroe.  Mifflin,  Montgoneiy,  Nortbumberleiid,  Perry.  Plka 
Potter,  SchoylkiU,  Somenet,  Tioga,  Union,  Venanfo,  Warren,  Wayne,  WertinweiMd,  Toik. 
t  Act  of  Apdl  4, 1800.  X  Act  of  April  Ut,  1834. 
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one.  The  principle  was  preserred,  but  an  objectionable  and  yerj 
odious  law  was  still  in  operation,  and  it  was  soon  fonnd  by  the 
firiends  of  the  system  that  it  conld  neyer  be  snccessfnlly  admin- 
istered. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1886,  the  final  struggle  was 
to  come.  An  entirely  new  bill  was  drawn  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  from  Delaware  county,  and  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  education.  This  bill,  as 
originally  drawn,  was  remarkable  for  its  far-reaching  aims,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  practicability,  and  its  general  fitness.  When  viewed  by 
the  light  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece,  and  will  never  cease  to  inspire  admiration. 
The  friends  of  education  in  future  generations,  will  not  fail  to  hold 
the  name  of  its  author  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  bill  encountered  opposition  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  it  by  amendments.  Many  of 
these  were  adopted,  and  its  simplicity  and  merit  greatly  impaired. 
But  it  was  finally,  at  the  adjourned  session,  adopted,  and  became 
the  general  school  law  of  the  State.*  In  its  operation  it  has  met 
with  opposition,  it  has  been  often  imperfectly  administered,  and  its 
details  have  beeen  shockingly  neglected ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
the  obstacles  that  have  impeded  its  progress,  it  has  steadily  gained 
in  the  afiections  of  the  people,  its  fruits  have  annually  been  fairer 
and  more  abundant,  and  in  future  times  it  will  stand  as  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  generation  which  enacted  and  inaugurated  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  law  was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  several  districts.  It,  however,  went  rapidly  into  operation.  To 
smooth  the  way,  and  attach  public  favor  to  its  beneficient  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  then  e»-officio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Mr.  T.  H.  Burrowes,  made  a  journey  through  most  of  the 
counties,  and  addressed  the  people.  In  his  annuid  report  to  the 
Legislature  in  1838  he  sketched  the  proportions  which  the  system 
ought  to  assume,  but  which  for  many  years  remained  unattained, 
and  which  it  has  taken  nearly  thirty  years  to  realize. 

"Okie  xyf.the  chief  difficulties  in  putting  the  new  law  in  operation 
was  that  of  securing  competent  teachers.  The  Legislature  perceived 
this  difficulty,  and  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
education  at  the  public  expense,  even  previous  to  its  passage.  In 
the  acts  for  grants  of  money  and  lands  to  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, it  was  provided  that  in  consideration  of  receiving  these  appro- 
priations, they  should  educate  a  number  of  teachers  for  public  schools 

•  Act  of  June  13Ui,  183a. 
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gratis.  These  provisions  served  a  nsefnl  purpose,  bat  did  not  proTO 
effective  in  prodocing  a  skilled  body  of  teachers.  The  remedy  for 
these  evils,  and  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  was  destined  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. 

A1TE1CPTB  AT  OBOANIZATION. 

To  awaken  an  interest  in  education  in  the  popular  mind,  to  arouse 
the  teacher  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  and  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into 
the  pupils,  was  not  a  work  that  could  be  accomplished  by  law- 
makers. It  was  a  work  that  could  not  be  done  by  institutions  of 
learning  devoted  to  other  functions.  It  was  reserved  for  the  teacher 
to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  attempt  something  for 
himselfl 

There  had  been  previously  considerable  progress  made  in  the  citj 
of  Philadelphia,  but  the  influence  had  been  little  felt  outside  its  lim- 
its. An  association  was  formed  among  the  city  teachers  as  early  as 
1818,  and  in  1818  a  Common  School  law  was  passed  and  inaugu- 
rated.* In  1832-3  another  educational  association  was  formed  and 
a  school  journal  was  started.  Through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hol- 
brook,  lyceums  were  established,  in  which  the  interests  of  popular 
education  were  discussed.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Chandler  and  others  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  prepared  it  for  united  effort 

But  the  first  signs  of  life  in  the  State  at  large  were  manifested  in 
the  attempts  at  organization  of  County  Institutes  and  associations. 
Meetings  were  held  for  this  purpose  in  several  counties  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  at  about  the  same  time.  In  Crawford  county,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1850,  was  organized  the  first  regular  Teachers' 
Institute.  It  has  continued  to  hold  a  regular  semi-annual  session 
of  a  week's  duration  from  that  time  to  the  present  From  the  fiict 
that  it  was  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies,  it  may 
be  of  interest,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  it  In  1853  was  published  a  pamphlet  of  its  proceedings, 
in  which  was  contained  a  sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress  dravni  up 
by  the  hand  of  the  late  Dr.  Barker,  then  President  of  Alleghany 
College,  and  always  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  common  school 
teacher.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  sketch : 

*'  The  sixth  semi-annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Crawford 
County  Teachers*  Institute  is  presented  to  the  public  with  mingled 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  hope.  The  past  history  of  this  associa- 
tion b  one  on  which  every  friend  of  popular  education,  indeed,  of 

Actof  March3,18J8. 
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every  friend  of  humanitj  and  of  his  race,  most  dwell  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  while  the  omens  of  its  future  prosperity,  give  us  reason  to 
expect  that  it  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  several  young  men,  (all 
of  whom  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  husiness 
of  teaching  in  our  public  schools)  deploring  the  public  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  common  schools  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
the  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge,  unity  of  action,  and  sym- 
pathy, apparent  among  teachers,  began  to  cast  about  to  find  an 
appropriate  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Foremost  among  these 
praiseworthy  young  men  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Hicks,  who,  unsolicited 
and  without  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  return  of  honor  or 
emolument  for  his  labor,  set  out  as  a  missionary  of  education  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  throughout  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties.  He 
visited  in  person  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  conversed  with 
teachers  and  parents  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  traveling 
for  this  purpose  on  foot  in  the  depth  of  a  most  inclement  winter. 
Thanks  to  his  most  philanthropic  efforts  and  those  of  a  few  others 
associated  with  him,  the  attention  of  teachers  was  so  far  aroused, 
and  so  much  interest  was  elicited,  that  they  responded  in  large 
numbers,  to  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  village  of 
Exchangeville,  in  Mercer  county,  on  the  third  of  February,  1850. 
That  meeting,  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  system  of  public 
schools,  and  of  the  imperative  duty  devolved  on  them  as  teachers, 
to  do  what  lay  in  their  power,  to  render  their  schools  more  e£Bcient 
nurseries  of  morality  and  knowledge,  solemnly  united  in  a  fraternity 
for  this  purpose,  and  drew  up  a  Constitution  which  contempbited 
permanent  organization.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the 
25th  of  March,  following,  in  Meadville,  and  at  this  place  accordingly 
was  held  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  history  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  each  successive  half  year  has  witnessed  the  reassemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  actual  teachers,  inspired  with  a  common  zeal,  and 
biboring  in  a  common  cause,  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  Thus 
far  harmony,  no  less  than  energy,  has  marked  the  deliberations  of 
this  body,  progress  has  been  its  watchword,  and,  under  its  auspices, 
a  vast  amount  of  information  has  been  diffused  through  the  conmiu- 
nity  at  large  in  regard  to  the  proper  province  of  public  schools.  To 
the  body  of  teachers  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  occasion  of 
a  most  pleasing  reunion,  a  bond  of  sympathy,  a  wise  friend  and 
counselor,  and  a  voice  of  admonition  and  exhortation  gently  chiding 
our  past  delinquencies  and  urging  us  forward  with  a  spirit  more 
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earnest  and  moie  enlightened  in  onr  career  of  noble  and  beneyolent 
efforta."* 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  this,  the  first  Institute,  is  sabstanti- 
ally  the  history  of  the  oiganization  and  development  of  Connty  In- 
stitutes throughout  the  State.     A  few  months  hiter,  in  September, 
1850,  was  organized  the  ''Philadelphia  Association  of  the  Prin- 
cipals of  Public  Schools."    It  was  proyided  in  the  constitution  that 
the  male  principals  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  should 
compose  this  Association,  and  that  the  regular  meetings  sbonid  be 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.f    An  Institute  Traa  held 
in  the  city  of  Erie  on  the  8th  of  September,  1851,  but  was  not 
made  a  permanent  organization,  and  no  subsequent  meetings  were 
held  till  18534    During  the  same  year  was  organized  the  Lancaster 
County  Educational  Association.     On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  teacher  in  Penn  township,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr. 
John  Beck,  of  Letiz,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stauffer,  of  East  Lampeter 
issued  a  call  which  was  published  in  the  Lancaster  press  for  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  an  organization.     On 
the  2d  of  August  following,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  a  permanent  oi^aniza- 
tion  was  effected.    The  constitution  proyided  that  Teachers  and 
friends  of  education  should  be  eligible  to  membership,  that  the 
meetings  should  be  held  quarterly,  and  that  the  general  business  of 
the  Association  should  be  managed  by  a  Standing  Committee.    At 
one  of  ^e  early  meetings  a  stirring  address  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Potter,  which  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  educational  spirit  of 
the  teachers,  and  really  marked  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  eneigies  of  the  county.  §    Out  of  this  Association  was 
developed  the  Lancaster  County  Institute,  which  was  oiganized 
Jan.  24th,  185^,  and  has  continued  to  hold  regular  annual  meetings 
since.  | 

One  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  stimulating  the  organization 
of  these  associations  was  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  was 
established  in  January,  1852,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Burro wes,  of  Lancaster. 
It  was  first  established  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Lancaster  County  Association,  and  intended  as  the  organ  of  that 
body.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  enlarged  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two  pages,  and  was  made  the  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

*  ^Unpblet  of  ProeBadtafi,  1899,  p.  3.  t  Pft.  BehotA  Joaraal,  Vol.  1^  p.  SU. 

X  Report  of  Bx6«nitlTe  CommittM,  Dee.,  18S3,  of  Stele  Teeehen*  AMociation. 
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In  the  track  of  these  pioneer  oiganizations,  iastitates  were  eatab- 
liahed  in  Schuylkill,  Alleghany,  Lawrence,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wash- 
ington, Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Fayette,  Beaver,  Berks  and 
BLur  counties,*  and  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time  the  first 
was  held,  Institutes  or  Associations  had  been  established  in  no  less 
than  forty-seven  counties.  At  first,  they  were  very  imperfectly 
managed,  and  their  true  function  was  little  understood ;  but  they 
served  the  important  purpose  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  of  in- 
spiring teachers  with  a  sense  of  their  high  vocation,  and  opened  the 
way  for  an  organization  of  broader  scope,  and  more  enlarged  means 
of  usefulness. 

OaOANUSATION  Or  STATS  TEACHBBS'  AS80CIATI0H. 

The  State  Association  grew  out  of  a  wide-felt  necessity  for  some 
organized,  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  to 
effect  certain  much  needed  improvements  in  the  school  system  of 
the  State,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching  by  a  com- 
parison and  readjustment  of  views.  A  movement  seems  to  have 
been  made  at  about  the  same  time  in  several  of  the  County  Insti- 
tutes, looking  to  the  establishment  of  some  State  organization.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Association,  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1852,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Bewlved,  That  the  Association  is  in  fiivor  of  holding  a  Teachers' 
Convention,  at  an  early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Common  School  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

*'  Resolved^  That  correspondence  be  solicited  from  the  several  As- 
sociations throughout  the  State,  upon  the  propriety  of  carrying  the 
above  resolution  into  effect."  f 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Alleghany  Association, 
proposing  the  28th  of  Dec.  as  the  time,  and  Harrisbui^  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  Accordingly  there  was  issued  and  published  in  the 
December  number  of  the  School  Journal  the  following  call  for  a 
State  Educational  Convention,  I 

''A  State  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  inst.,  (Dec,  1852)  in  which 
it  is  hoped  that  every  County  and  educational  society  of  the  State 
will  be  represented.  Matters  of  great  interest  to  Teachers  and  all 
others  engaged  in  the  cause  of  general  education  will  be  discussed 
and  acted  on.  All  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  object  shoald 
therefore  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  their  respective  sections 
of  the  State  fully  represented.'* 

*  Report  of  Exeeative  Committae  of  State  Teoehen*  AModatioo,  Doo.»  1853. 
t  Pa.  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  S32.  t  Ta.  Bohool  Journal,  VoL  I.,  p.  S57. 
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In  compliance  with  this  call  a  meeting  was  beld  in  the  Court 
Honse  in  Harrisbnrg  at  the  appointed  time,  and  continued  in  sea- 
aion  two  days.  The  number  was  small,  bat  embraced  some  of  the 
most  active  teachers  and  educators  in  the  State.  The  North-west- 
ern counties  were  not  represented,  owing  to  the  great  distance  to  be 
traveled,  and  the  difficulty,  without  railroads,  in  teaching  the  place 
of  meeting.  A  preliminary  organization  was  formed  by  electing  Mr. 
T.  H.  Burrowes  as  President;  John  H.  Brown,  James  Thompson, 
A.  O.  Heister  and  J.  M.  McElroy,  as  Yice-Presidents;  James  G. 
Barnwell  and  A.  K.  Browne,  as  Secretaries;  and  Conley  Plotts  as 
Treasurer.  The  subject  which  principally  occupied  the  attention  oi 
the  meeting  during  the  early  sessions,  was  the  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  purposes  which  the  oiganization  should  subserve.  The 
views  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  upon  this  topic  were  fireely 
expressed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  its  consideration,  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Conley  Plotts  of  Philadelphia,  L.  T.  Covell  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  D.  G.  Bush  of  Bradford  Co.,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  in  conformity  with  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting. 
This,  after  some  discussion  and  amendments,  was  adopted  in  the 
following  form :  i 

PHBAXBLB.* 

As  a  means  of  elevating  the  profession  of  Teaching  and  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  we,  whose  names  are  affixed,  do  unite 
ourselves  together  under  the  fbUowing  Ck)n8titution : 

Art  L  This  organization  shall  be  known  bj  the  title  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachors*  Association. 

Art.  XL  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Yice-Pres- 
dents,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  a  Oorreaponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of  five  persons. 

Art.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  dischaiige 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  one  of  the  Yioe-Proeidents. 

Art  IV.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving 
upon  such  officers. 

Art,  Y.  The  Corresponding  Secretaiy  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Association,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  all  funds 
belonging  to  the  Association,  pay  out  the  same  only  on  orders  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  report  the  condition  of  Uie  finances 
at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art  YII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operation  such 
other  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  as  they  shall 
deem  best;  they  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  present  an 
annual  report  to  tlie  Association. 

Art.  VIII.  Any  Teacher  of  this  Commonwealth  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Association  by  signing  this  Constitution  and  paying  into  the  treasury  one  dollar, 
and  shall  continue  his  membership  by  the  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  there- 
after. 

Art  IX.  Any  friend  of  Education,  on  being  proposed,  may  be  elected  an 

*  Pa.  School  Joomol,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  0. 
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honorary  member  of  this  Association,  bj  oontribnting  to  the  treasmy  as  spe- 
dfled  in  Article  eight 

Art  X.  The  oificers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  bj  ballot  at  the  last 
stated  meeting  in  each  year,  and  such  oiBcers  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  at  the  next  meeting  thereafter. 

Art.  XL  One  stated  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  during 
the  Christmas  holydays,  the  day  and  plaoe  being  agreed  on  at  each  previous 
stated  meeting;  any  other  meeting  to  be  left  to  the  (Uscretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Art.  XII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  when  notice  of  such  intended  altera- 
tion shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous  session. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitatioii,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  the  first  r^ralar  board  of  officers :  John  H.  Brown, 
President;  James  Thompson,  Wm.  Roberts,  L.  T.  Covell  and  M. 
McElroy,  Vice-Presidents;  John  Joyce  and  A.  K.  Browne,  Record- 
ing Secretaries;  James  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Con- 
ley  Plotts,  Treasurer;  S.  D.  Ingram,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Wm.  Travis, 
H.  R.  Warriner  and  J.  M.  Barrat,  Executive  Committee.  The  topic 
of  interest  that  was  most  fully  discussed,  was  that  of  the  thorough 
examination  of  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  by  a 
practical  teacher  in  the  capacity  of  a  County  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  The  importance  of  having  this  duty  thoroughly 
performed,  and  of  so  amending  the  School  Law  as  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  such  an  officer,  was  warmly  ui^ed.  During  the 
discussion  of  this  topic,  His  Excellency  Wm.  Bigler,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  F.  W.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex- 
officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  were  present  by  invita- 
tion, and  delivered  speeches  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  impor- 
tance of  inaugurating  a  system  of  Schools  for  the  Professional  Train* 
ing  of  Teachers^  and  until  these  could  be  established  of  encouraging 
the  holding  of  Teachirs^  Institutes^  was  also  discussed.  A  resolution 
was  passed  constituting  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  County  Institutes.  The  subject  of  changing 
the  School  Law  so  as  to  Increase  the  minimum  term  for  keeping  open 
the  Public  Schools  from  three  to  six  months  was  discussed,  and  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  adopted.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam Travis  on  the  ^'  Besponsibility  and  Qualification  of  Teachers^^^ 
and  by  H.  R.  Warriner  on  ^^  Poetry. ^  From  this  brief  outline  of 
the  proceedings  and  discussions  at  this  first  meeting,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  subjects  broached  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  school 
system.  A  great  point  was  gained  by  having  them  discussed  by 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  men  of  all  political  parties, 
and  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  and  a  participation  in  the  debate,  of 
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the  GrOTemor  of  the  State  and  the  official  head  of  the  School  De> 
partment 

Tbs  First  Rbgular  Mbbtino  of  the  Associatioii  was  held  at 
Pittabaig  on  the  6th,  6th  and  8th  days  of  August,  1863.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  President,  John  H.  Brown,  who,  after  the  trans* 
action  of  some  miscellaneous  business,  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, on  the  ^Duties  and  BeipoMibilities  q^  the  TtathtrP  The  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meetbg  on  **  Normal 
Sckooh^^  was  read  by  the  chairman,  T.  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,  of  Lan- 
caster. This  report  recited  the  recommendations  of  the  several 
Superintendents  since  1834,  and  urged  in  strong  terms  that  the 
teacher  should  himself  press  his  claims  upon  the  Le^lature  by  way 
of  memorial.  It  elicited  a  general  discussion  ^m  the  ablest  deba- 
ters present  An  objection  was  urged  against  immediate  action  on 
the  ground  that  the  nature  of  Normal  Schools  was  not  generally 
understood  by  teachers,  and  no  plan  for  their  establishment  had  as 
yet  been  matured.  But  the  sense  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  &- 
vorable  to  immediate  action ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association.  A  prominent  feature  at  this  meeting 
was  the  *'  ReporU  (f  ike  Cotmties,"  which  consisted  of  brief  state- 
ments of  the  educational  life  and  activity  in  each  county.  The  col- 
leges, academies  and  seminaries  were  generally  reported  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition;  but  the  statements  respecting  common  schools 
were  in  a  desponding  mood.  A  report  on  the  '*  Utes  and  Abtue9 
of  Text  Books^^'  was  read  by  Prof.  James  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.  The  subject 
of  *^  Primary  Schools  ^^  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
interesting  speeches  were  delivered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  Dr.  Lord 
of  Ohio.  Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  John  F. 
Stoddard  on  ^^  Education  and  the  Educator  ;^^  by  Lorin  Andrews 
on  **  Teachers^  Institutes'^  and  by  John  Gregory  on  the  "Jftm/.** 
The  general  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  State  was  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features.  The  discussions  developed  a  general 
view  of  education  throughout  the  whole  State.  The  principal  de- 
fects in  the  common  school  system  were,  the  want  of  competent 
teachers,  ignorance  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  general  apathy 
and  indifference  of  parents.  The  remedies  proposed  were  Normal 
Schools  for  educating  teachers,  and  Teachers'  Institutes  for  arousing 
and  directing  public  sentiment  and  stimulating  teachers  to  higher 
attainments.     In  furtherance  of  the  last  object  it  was  ordered  that 
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the  Executive  Committee  issue  a  circular  on  the  subject  and  send  a 
copy  to  teachers  in  each  county. 

Thk  Second  MEBnire  of  the  Association  vas  held  at  Lancaster 
on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  Dec,  1853,  and  was  presided  over 
by  John  H.  Brown,  President  The  committee  on  Normal  SchooUj 
continued  from  the  last  meeting  made  a  verbal  report,  and  read  a 
Memorial  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature,  which  was 
adopted.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  William 
Travis,  read  their  annual  report,  containing  a  general  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Association  since  its  organization,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  made  in  common  school  education.  Certain  improve* 
ments  in  the  law,  and  in  the  manner  of  administering  it,  were  strongly 
uiged.  A  report  on  **  State  and  County  Superintendents^^  was 
read  by  Wm.  Travis,  chairman,  of  the  committee  to  whom  this 
subject  had  been  previously  referred.  Considerable  discussion  was 
elicited  by  this  report  By  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  of 
1886,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, .  was,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  official  head  of  the  School  Department  In  the  multipli- 
city of  his  duties  as  Secretary,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
that  attention  that  was  demanded  to  oi^anize  and  conduct  the  School 
System.  Besides,  the  labor  of  the  latter  office  was  principally  per* 
formed  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  It  was  therefore  urged  that 
the  two  offices  should  be  separated.  A  strong  appeal  was  also  made 
for  a  provision  for  an  officer  for  each  county,  a  practical  teacher, 
whose  duties  should  be, — 1.  To  examine  teachers;  2.  To  hold  insti- 
tutes and  public  meetings;  3.  To  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible; 
4.  To  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  local  boards,  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  all 
reports  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  A  report  on 
"Primary  Schools"  was  read  by  A.  M.  Grow,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee. A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  James  Thompson  on 
"  Language^  An  election  was  held  for  a  board  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  which  resulted  as  follows :  James  Thompson,  President; 
A.  T.  Wright,  Elias  Schneider,  Wm.  Travis  and  W.  V.  Davis,  Vice- 
Presidents;  John* Joyce  and  A.  K.  Browne,  Recording  Secretaries; 
J.  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  Conly  Plotts,  Trea- 
surer. In  connection  with  this  session  Informal  Meetings,  previous 
to,  and  after  the  regular  meetings,  were  held,  at  which  special  school- 
room duties  were  discussed.  These  exercises  proved  of  much  value 
and  interest 

Tn  Thibd  Mbstiko  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pottsville 

from  Ist  to  8d  of  August,  1854,  and  was  presided  over  by  James 
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Thompson,  PresideDt.  During  the  interval  between  this  and  ike 
preceding  meeting,  the  Legislature  had  made  a  revision  of  the  School 
Law,  introducing  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  original  bill  as 
drawn  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1836 ;  but  which  at  the  time  were  stricken 
out  and  modified  by  amendments.  The  County  Snperintendencj, 
a  feature  which  the  Association  had  from  its  opening  session  la- 
bored to  magnify  and  recommend,  was  also  incorporated.  This  re- 
vised law  also  provided  for  the  publication  of  a  School  Architectare, 
and  made  the  School  Journal  the  official  organ  of  the  School  De- 
partment, features  which  have  proved  most  efficient  agencies  in 
administering  it. 

An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  on  the  *^ Philosophy  of  Educaiiony^  by  the  President. 
The  report  on  ^^ Vocal  Mtuic^^  was  read  by  John  H.  Brown, 
chairman  of  committee.  A  report  was  read  by  W..  V.  Davis,  chair- 
man of  committee,  on  "  Compulsory  Attendance  at  School,*^  A  re- 
port on  the  ^^Co^diuxttion  of  the  Sexes^^^  was  read  by  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  chairman  of  committee.  On  this  question  a  spirited  debate 
sprang  up,  which  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  two 
days.  The  report  was  a  strong  statement  of  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  but  its  positions  were  persistently  assailed.  On  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  introduced  early  in  the  session :  viz.,  "ife- 
Solved^  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Association  approve 
of  its  sentiments,"  a  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  its  passage  by 
29  yeas  to  7  nays.  A  committee  was,  however,  appointed  from 
among  the  opponents  of  the  system  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
A  report  was  read  by  E.  Lambom,  chairman  of  committee,  on 
"  Teaching  Composition  and  Declamation^  A  report  was  read  by 
T.  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  "  Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania,^^  A  report  was  read  by 
A.  K.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  "  Influence  of  Female 
Teachers^  A  report  was  read  by  Wm.  Travis,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, on  a  "Paicf  Agency,'^  and  also  on  the  ^^  Moral  Influence  of 
the  Teacher^  No  formal  lectures  or  addresses,  aside  from  the  inau- 
gural of  the  President,  were  delivered,  though  the  reports  of  the 
committees  were  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  form  a  set  of  very- 
valuable  papers. 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewistown 
from  Dec.  26th  to  29th,  1854,  and  was  presided  over,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  by  John  F.  Stoddard,  President  pro  tern.,  and  by  W. 
V.  Davis,  Vice-President  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
read  by  J.  P.  Wickershara,  chairman,  reviewed  the  condition  of  com- 
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mon  Bclibol  edacation,  aad  referred  particalarly  to  the  changes  in^- 
garated  by  the  recent  legiBlation.  Caution  was  coansaled,  lest  bj 
pushing  on  changes  too  rapidly,  the  advantages  already  gained  be 
lost.  A  report  on  "  School  District  Libraries "  was  read  by  the 
chairman  of  committee,  James  R.  Challen,  Jr.  A  report  on  the 
** Ancient  Languages^^  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  committee,  W. 
V.  Davis.  A  report  was  read  on  "  Physiology  and  Ventilation  "  by 
the  chairman  of  committee,  D.  Laughlin.  This  report  was  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  ventilation 
particularly  described.  Many  of  the  views  here  presented  were  em- 
bodied in  the  new  State  School  Architecture,  which  was  soon  after 
issued  from  the  press.  It  was  recommended  by  resolution  that 
physiology  be  made  a  regular  common  school  branch,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  producing  a  more  enlightened  state  of  public  sen- 
timent A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Co-ediuation  of  the  Sexes"  by 
John  n.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee.  This  report  was  followed 
by  a  long  and  very  animated  discussion,  as  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  committee  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  separate  education 
of  the  sexes,  and  in  support  of  their  position  quoted  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  and  many  portions  of  our  own  country ;  but  chiefly 
founded  their  argument  on  the  assertion  that  the  male  demands  a 
different  course  of  education  from  the  female.  In  opposition  to  this 
view  it  was  maintained  that  from  the  constitution  of  society,  from 
the  nature  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  various  avocations  in 
life,  it  was  necessary  and  designed  that  they  should  be  educated 
together.  This  subject  has  rarely  been  more  ably  discussed  than  at 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Association.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  on  the  ^^Polytechnic  Colleges  of  Hurope,^ 
An  election  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
oflScers:  W.  V.  Davis,  President;  A.  L.  Kennedy,  H.  Williams,  J.  P. 
Wickersham  and  W.  J.  Gibson,  Vice-Presidents ;  Ira  C.  Mitchell  and 
R.  McDevitt,  Recording  Secretaries ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  A.  M. 
Gow,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  J.  H.  Brown,  Jos.  J.  Stutzman  and  J.  J.  Wol- 
cott.  Executive  Committee. 

The  Fifth  Mbstino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburg, 
from  August  lib.  to  0th,  1866,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  V. 
Davis,  President  During  this,  the  first  year  of  the  County  Super- 
intendency,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  County  Superintendent  of  Lan- 
caster county,  had  opened  and  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  a 
corps  of  competent  instructors,  a  three  months'  Institute,  or  County 
Normal  School.  That  Institute  was  the  origin  of  the  present  flour- 
ishing State  Normal  School  of  the  Second  District,  located  at  Millers- 
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viQe.  Mr.  Wickenham  was  called  on  for  an  acconnt  of  that  expm- 
ment  This  introdaced  the  general  subject  of  State  and  Coantf 
Normal  Schools,  which  led  to  a  protracted  discussion,  occapjin|^  more 
time  than  an  j  and  all  other  subjects  discussed.  The  Legislature  had^  at 
the  two  previous  sessions,  had  bills  under  consideration  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Institutions ;  but  had  failed,  as  yet,  to  enact  a  law 
upon  the  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  discussion  was  upon  the 
establishment  of  State  Schools  for  the  thorough  and  sjstematic 
training  of  teachers.  But  it  would  take  time  to  establish  these 
schools,  and  when  established,  some  time  would  be  required  before 
a  trained  corps  of  teachers  would  be  readj  for  labor.  Hence,  tlie 
necessity  of  county  or  temporary  Normal  Schools  to  be  held  for 
three  months  Id  the  year,  and  to  be  conducted  by  county  superin- 
tendents, for  immediate  results,  formed  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  discussion.  It  was  conducted  with  great  warmtJif 
and  many  useful  facts  and  statements  were  elicited.  It  no  donbt 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Normal 
School  Law.  A  report  on  the  "  Workings  of  Public  Schools  in  FkUa- 
delphia^  was  read  by  Wm.  Roberts,  chairman  of  committee.  A  re- 
port on  the  '*  Development  of  the  Religious  Faculties^  was  read  by 
Rev.  H.  Dodge,  chairman  of  committee.  A  report  on  **  School  Dis- 
cipline ''  was  read  by  A.  M.  €k>w,  chairman  of  committee.  The  raga- 
lar  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  on  the  **  Ckdms 
and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Teacher,^^  The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  John  H.  Brown,  the  first  President  of  the  Association,  and 
of  L.  T.  Covell,  a  Vice-President,  called  forth  feeling  and  appropriate 
remarks  and  resolutions. 

Tbs  Sixth  Mketino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
from  Dec.  26th  to  29th,  1866,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  V. 
Davis,  President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  A.  M.  Gow,  It  contained  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  common  school  education,  with  an  appendix  crowing 
the  number  and  length  of  County  Institutes  held  during  the  year, 
and  the  names  of  newspapers  in  which  were  educational  depart- 
ments. By  this  statement  it  was  shown  that  seventy  institutes  had 
been  held,  varying  in  length  from  one  day  to  one  week,  and  that 
thirty  county  newspapers  had  educational  columns.  A  resolution 
requesting  State  aid  to  County  Institutes  drew  forth  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion. A  report  **  On  the  Development  of  the  Moral  Faculties^ 
was  read  by  J.  P.  Wickersham.  A  report  on  the  ^  Devehpmeni  of 
the  Physical  Faculties^  was  read  by  A.  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  A  re- 
port on  "  The  School  System  of  Pennsylvania^^  was  read  by  S.  P. 
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BoHhuui.  a  report  on  **Publk  Exastdnationi  and  SxhibitioM^ 
was  read  by  A.  Bartt.  An  esnj  on  the  ^'  Teachir  and  kU  lUtoard  " 
was  read  by  Mrs.  M.  £.  Mitchell.  An  address  was  delivered  by  J. 
C.  Adarason,  D.  D.,  on  the  "  Study  of  Natural  History.''  A  me- 
moir of  the  life  and  services  of  John  H.  Brown,  first  President  of 
the  Association,  was  read  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  following  persons 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Presi- 
dent; B.  M.  Kerr,  B.  C.  Allison,  A.  K.  Brown  and  J.  N.  Barrett 
Vice-Presidents;  J.  H.  Orvis  and  A.  T.  Donthett,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Joseph  Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Good, 
A.  Bortt,  Wm.  Y.  Davis,  H.  R.  Warriner  and  A.  M.  Gow,  Executive 
Committee. 

Thb  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Williams- 
port  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  August,  1866,  and  was  presided 
over  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  President  The  regular  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  President  on  ^Philaophy  of  Teaching.'* 
A  report  on  ^^  Mental  Diecipline''  was  read  by  Conly  Plotts.  A 
report  on  "JSigh  SchooU"  was  read  by  Philotus  Dean.  A  report 
on  *^  The  Helation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools  "  was  read  by  A. 
M.  Gow.  The  principal  debate  at  this  sesdon  was  had  upon  this 
report  The  subject  of  parochial  or  sectarian  schools  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  pupils  and  upon  the  common  school  system,  was  warmly 
debated.  The  importance  of  improving  the  methods  of  moral  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  and  having  the  bible  read  as  a  stated 
exercise  was  urged  by  argument  and  appeal  with  great  force.  A 
report  on  "  Truancy,  its  Causes  and  Cure  "  was  read  by  Charles  W. 
Deans.  A  report  on  the  "  Number  of  Hours  of  School  per  Day  " 
was  read  by  J.  BL  Orvis.  An  essay  on  ''  Moral,  Religious  and  If^ 
tellectual  Instruction  "  was  read  by  Miss  M.  Edgar.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rt  Rev.  Alonjso  Potter,  D.  D.,  on  "  Complete  Culture," 
and  by  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  on  the  **  Theory  of  JSklucatum." 
The  attendance  at  this  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting, 
there  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  present 

The  Eiobth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Harrisburg 
from  Dec  80th  to  Jan.  1st,  1856-7,  and  was  presided  over  by  J. 
P.  Wickeraham,  President  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  chidrman,  W.  Y.  Davis.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
survey  of  educational  progress  presented  by  the  report,  the  subject 
of  visitation  by  State  Superintendent  was  referred  to,  and  its  import- 
ance asB  means  of  arousing  public  sentiment  and  exciting  an  interest 
in  the  eounty  institutes,  particnlarly  pointed  out  The  report  also 
eontiMned  a  recommendation  that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
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Common  Schools  be  separated  from  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  an  independent  department  created.    A  report  on 
^* Normal  SchooU^^  was  read  by  J.  F.  Stoddard.    Upon  this  report 
a  warm  debate  arose  upon  the  true  sphere  of  a  Normal  School.    The 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught,  there  should  be  imparted  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Teaching.     A  report  on  the 
*l Examination  of  Teaehers^^  was  read  by  B.  M.  Kerr.     A  report  on 
^  Teaching  Mathematia  "  was  read  by  K  Brooks.  A  resolution  was 
offered  early  In  the  session,  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  State  aid 
to  Teachers'  Institutes ;  also  one  declaring  the  State  system  incom- 
plete without  some  provision  for  Normal  Schools.    Upon  the  former 
of  these  resolutions  a  long  and  well-conducted  debate  ensued,  calca- 
lated  to  intensify  the  feelings  of  teachers  in  its  favor,  and  to  awaken  ' 
the  public  mind  to  its  importance.   A  lecture  was  delivered  on  "'  The 
Common  School  System  of  Germany  "  by  B.  S.  Schenck,  D.  D.   The 
Association  was  favored  with  the  presence  of^  and  addresses  by,  Hb 
Excellency  James  Pollock,  Governor  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth ;  Mr. 
Banks,  Auditor  General ;  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealthy  and  Henry  C.  Hickok,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.     Delegates  were  appointed,  embracing  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  to  the  New  York  State  Association  to 
be  held  at  Binghampton.     The  following  persons  were  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year:  William  Roberts,  President;  Albert  Owen, 
D.  Heckendom,  J.  J.  Stine  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Crumbaugh,  Yice-Presi> 
dents;  J.  J.  Stntzman,R.  McDivitt,  Recording  Secretaries;  Josepk 
Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  B.  M.  Kerr, 
J.  F.  Stoddard,  Isaac  Blacky  A.  D.  Hawn  and  A.  E.  Brown»  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  Ninth  Mbetivo  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Chambers- 
burg  from  August  11th  to  13th,  1857,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Wro.  Roberts,  President  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  AssociaUon 
in  December,  the  Legislature  had  passed  the  act  asked  for,  separa- 
ting the*  school  Superintendence  from  that  of  the  Secretaiyship  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  erecting  an  independent  department  with 
a  superintendent,  a  deputy,  and  adequate  clerical  force.  The  first 
Superintendent  under  the  new  law  was  Henry  C.  Hickok,  to  whose 
industry  and  zeal  in  organizing,  and  carrying  into  eflScient  operation, 
the  peculiar  and  somewhat  intricate  features  of  the  system,  its  mar- 
velous success  was  in  a  great  measure  due.  After  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary business  the  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  A  re- 
port on  "  The  Effect  of  General  InteUechud  Culture  on  Manual 
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Zabor^  was  read  by  T.  H.  Bnrrowcs,  Esq.  A  report  on  "  7%« 
Ciaims  of  Teaching  to  the  Bank  of  a  Pro/ession^^  was  read  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham.  An  essay  on  ^^ Moral  and  Religious  Instruction^^  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Mitchell,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  An  essay 
on  "  School  Discipline  "  was  read  by  S.  B.  McOormick.  A  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  the  subject  of  Permanent  State  Teachers*  Certifi- 
cates was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  tlie  propriety  of  the 
measure  strongly  ui^ed.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry 
C  Hickok  on  **  The  Common  School  System  of  Pennsylvania,^ 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  venerable  Ex-Governor  Ritner 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Hazlehurst. 

The  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  borough 
of  Indiana  from  Dec.  29th  to  Slst,  1857,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Wm.  Roberts,  President.  A  report  "  On  the  Best  Mode  of  JSstaih 
lishing  Normal  Schools  "  was  read  by  J.  J.  Stutzman.  At  the  pre- 
•ceding  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  law,  providing  for  a  complete 
system  of  Normal  Schools,  had  been  passed.  It  made  a  division  of 
the  State  into  twelve  nearly  equal  districts  as  to  population,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  school  capable  of  accommodating 
and  instructing  at  least  300  pupils  in  each.  It  made  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  lands  or  buildings.  This  report  was  based  upon 
the  act,  and  was  principally  devoted  to  devising  plans  for  their 
establishment.  An  account  was  given,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, of  private  Normal  Schools  and  of  Academies  having  teachers* 
classes,  and  a  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  such  schools  could  be- 
come State  Institutions.  A  report  "  On  Methods  of  Teaching  '*  was 
read  by  A.  Burtt  A  report  "  On  the  Dark  and  Bright  Side  of 
Teaching  "  was  read  by  S.  B.  McCk>rraick.  A  report  on  "  Methods 
of  Examining  Teachers "  was  read  by  E.  Lambom.  A  report  on 
the  "Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Higher  Institutions  of 
Learning"  was  read  by  J.  B.  Sypher.  The  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  holding  the  annual  meeting  in  Au- 
grost,  and  for  only  one  meeting  a  year.  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  the  New  York  Association.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  John  F.  Stoddard,  President ;  S.  P. 
Bollman,  J.  N.  Caldwell,  E.  Lambom  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; J.  J.  Stutzman  and  E.  D.  B.  Porter,  Recording  Secretaries; 
J.  N.  Pierce,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  B. 
M.  Kerr,  S.  Findley,  J.  L.  Richardson,  Wm.  Roberts  and  J.  T.  Val- 
entine, Executive  Committee. 

The  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Scranton 
^m  August  10th  to  12th,  1868,  and  was  presided  over  by  John  F, 
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Stoddard,  President  A  delegation  {rora  the  New  York  State  Aeao 
ciotion  was  introdaced  and  elected  as  honorary  members.  The 
President  delivered  the  usual  inaugural  address.  It  was  principally 
devoted  to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  with  a  recital  of  the  several 
steps  in  its  progress  and  improvement.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
41st  section  of  the  law  of  1854,  the  County  Superintendent  is  vested 
with  the  power  to  annul  the  certificate  of  a  teacher,  granted  either 
by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  A  resolution  was 
offered  early  in  the  session  recommending  the  repeal  of  this  feature. 
The  principal  discussion  was  upon  this  topic.  It  was  not  alleged 
that  any  abuse  of  the  power  had  in  any  case  occurred,  but  that  it 
was  liable  to  occur,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  teacher  were  insecure 
in  consequence.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  resolution  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  A  report  on  the  ^*Study  ofMatht- 
matica  "  was  read  by  C.  R.  Cobum.  An  essay  on  **  7*ke  Sunny  Side 
of  Teaching  "  was  read  by  Miss  M.  £.  Buckingham.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  C.  L.  Lewis  on  the  ^*  Importance  and  Method  <f  the 
Study  of  History.^  The  Association  was  more  numerously  attended 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Frank  Taylor,  M.  D.,  President;  S.  D. 
Ingram,  J.  L.  Richardson,  E.  Lambom  and  W,  V.  Davis,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents ;  S.  A.  Terrel  and  Wm.  Sterling,  Recording  Secretaries ;  £• 
D.  B.  Porter,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  C 
•  R.  Coburn,  C.  W.  Deans,  Wm.  Roberts,  A.  Donaldson  and  J.  N. 
Pierce,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  West 
Chester  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  August,  1859,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Frank  Taylor,  President  An  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  by  the  President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  C.  R.  Cobum.  A  circuUr  letter,  which 
had  been  addressed  to  each  County  Superintendent  in  the  State, 
elicited  the  following  facts:  There  were  held,  during  the  preceding 
year,  institutes  and  associations  in  49  counties,  in  most  cases  con- 
ducted by  County  Superintendents,  and  800  township  or  district 
drills.  A  report  on  **  Teaching  Englieh  Grammar  "  was  read  by  H. 
R.  Warriner.  A  report  on  "  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attend'- 
ance  "  was  read  by  C.  W.  Deans.  A  report  on  the  "  Righte  of  Pu- 
pils "  was  read  by  J.  N.  Pierce.  A  report  on  the  **  Method  of  Con- 
ducting  Teachers*  Institutes'^  was  read  by  F.  A.  Allen.  A  report  on 
the  "  Study  of  Natural  Sciences "  was  read  by  S.  D.  Ingram.  A 
report  on  "  Blunders  in  Spelling^  was  read  by  Wm.  Roberts.  A 
report  on  the  *^PubUe  School  System  of  Philadelphia  "  was  read  by 
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W«  H.  Batt  The  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meetiDg  to 
revise  the  Constitatioii,  and  prepare  By-Laws,  reported,  and  after 
some  discussion  and  amendment  the  report  was  adopted.  The 
changes  in  the  Constitution  were  very  slight  The  annual  fee  for 
memhership  was  reduced  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents ;  none  but 
teachers  were  allowed  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 
The  following  By-Laws  were  adopted: 

BT-LAWS. 

First  An  auditing  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed 
y^  the  President  on  the  first  day  of  each  annual  meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  and  report  the  condition  of  the  treasury  to  the 
Association  during  the  Association. 

Second,  Tlie  President  shall  appoint  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  four  persons,  who  shall  enroll  the  names  and  record  the 
addresses  of  all  the  members  present,  and  leave  a  copy  of  their  report  in  the 
bands  of  the  Secretaries  to  be  inserted  with  the  minutes. 

Third.  The  Executive  Conunittee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Local  Com* 
mittee,  to  make  the  necessary  local  arrangements  for  the  meetmgs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Faurih,  The  BecoitUng  secretaries  shall  be  paid  each  ten  dollars  annually  for 
their  services. 

Fifth.  The  President's  Inaugural  Address  shall  be  delivered  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  on  the  first  diiy  of  the  annuusd  aeasion. 

A  lecture  on  **JEducatumfor  the  Timei^^  waa  delivered  hy  Joseph 
Parish,  M.  D.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  M.  Reed  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing a  splendid  banquet  was  given  to  the  qiembers  by  the  citisens  of  , 
West  Chester.  The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  C.  R.  Cobum,  President;  J.  L.  Richardson,  Jonathan 
Gause,  David  Dennison  and  Tbeophilus  Weaver,  Vice-Presidents ; 
Wm.  Sterling  and  6.  D.  Ingram,  Recording  Secretaries ;  Wm.  H. 
Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  F.  A 
Allen,  J.  P.  Sherman,  J.  A.  Thompson,  J.  P.  Wiokersham  and  £.  A^ 
Lawrence,  Executive  Committee. 

Thb  Thtbtxcnth  Mbbtikg  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Greena- 
burg  from  August  7th  to  9th,  1860,  and  was  presided  over  by  C.  R. 
Cobum,  President.  An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  Pros* 
ident  The  report  of  the  Eiecutive  Committee  was  read  by  F.  A« 
Allen,  chairman.  At  the  preceding  meeting  a  resolution  had  been 
pasted  ordering  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Association.  The  committee  reported  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  publication.  A  resolution  was  accord* 
ingly  offered  and  passed,  ordering  the  preparation  of  a  volume  com- 
prising a  selection  from  the  best  papers  and  proceedings  of  all  the 
previous  meetings,  with  a  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  prog- 
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reas  of  the  Association.  A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Fnmk 
Taylor,  Samael  P.  Bates  and  William  Sterling,  were  appointed  to 
discharge  this  duty.  A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Order  of  Studies  " 
by  J.  T.  Valentine.  A  report  was  read  on  the  ^^  Ancient  Claesia 
in  Common  Schools  *'  by  J.  W.  Gregory.  A  report  was  read  on 
'^Teaching  English  to  German  Children''  by  P.  B.  Witmer.  A 
report  on  ''  ThorovLghness  in  Teaching''  was  read  by  A.  Smitb. 
Easays  were  read  by  L.  0.  Beach  on  the  ^^Duty  of  the  Teacher  io 
his  Profession''  by  Miss  M.  B.  Jackson  on  "^  m4ire  Elevated  Cul- 
ture of  Teachers''  and  by  Miss  M.  McCord  on  ^^Pictures as TeachersJ" 
An  address  on  the  '^  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam"  was  deliyered  bj 
E.  L.  Teomans,  M.  D.  A  lecture  was  delivered  on  "  Entomology  " 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart.  The  following  persons  were  elected  oflScera 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Andrew  Burtt,  President;  John  Miller,  Aai- 
riah  Smith,  A.  T.  Douthett  and  E.  Lamborn,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm. 
Sterling  and  J.  H.  Stewart,  Recording  Secretaries ;  C.  R.  Cobnm, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  J.  P.  Sherman,  A. 
H.  Sunbower,  J.  W.  Dickerson,  F.  A.  Allen  and  S.  R.  Thompsoa, 
Executive  Gonmiittee. 

The  Fourtkbnth  Mkxting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewir 
burg  from  August  6th  to  9th,  1861,  and  was  presided  over  by  Axa- 
riah  Smith,  Vice-President.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  his  intention  to  caU  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
Colleges,  Academies,  Female  Seminaries,  County  Superintendenta 
and  Teachers  of  Public  High  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
eounsel,  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  most  fnvorable  time  for  holding 
it.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man, J.  P.  Sherman.  The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  $300.  A  resolution  was  offered 
and  carried  that  this  sum,  together  with  as  much  more  as  could  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  of  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  cannon  and  equipments, 
on  which  should  be  inscribed  '*  Prxsbntkd  to  the  Goyxrnmxnt  of 
THE  UNiTxn  States  bt  the  Pennbtlyania  Stats  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PuTTING  DoWN  REBELLION."      Df.  T. 

H.  Burrowes  was  appointed  to  purchase  and  present  the  cannon.  A 
report  was  read  on  ^<  An  Educational  Organ  of  the  Association"  by 
W.  V.  Davis;  also  one  on  "  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Office  of 
County  Superintendent  to  be  Examined  f"  A  report  on  the  '^  Pro- 
feseioMd  Reading  of  Teachers "  was  read  by  Joseph  Wilson.  An 
address  was  delivered  on  the  ^^  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common 
School"  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Bliss.     An  address  was  delivered  on  "^ 
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Fini9hed  Education^^  by  Profl  T.  F.  Cnrtia.  EBsays  were  read  on 
the  ''Pkilo8ophy  of  Government'  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Bliss,  and  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Walton  on  '^ Nature's  Teachings''  An  original  poem  was 
read  by  Miss  Lydia  M.  Garner  on  ^  Changed  Interesting  discus- 
sions were  maintained  on  the  number  of  hours  that  the  pupil  should 
be  required  to  devote  to  study  per  day,  and  upon  tiie  qualifications 
of  County  Superintendents.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Azariah  Smith,  President;  8.  D.  In- 
gram, Isaac  S.  Geist,  Joseph  E.  Jackson  and  David  Heckendom, 
Vice-Presidents ;  Wm.  Sterling  and  Henry  Houch,  Recording  Secre- 
taries; Hiram  0.  Johns,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Trea- 
surer ;  Smedley  Darlington,  S.  S.  Jack,  Geo.  D.  Scott,  J.  W.  Dick- 
erson  and  Thos.  £.  Rogers,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Fiftbefth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Reading 
from  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  and  was  presided  over,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  entered  the  mili^ 
tary  service,  by  S.  D.  Ingram,  first  Vice-President  The  report  of 
th#  Executive  Committee  for  the  years  1862-3  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  Smedley  Darlington.  The  subject  of  the  ^^ Prominent  Oh* 
ject  of  Text-books"  was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  in  favor  of  oral  teaching  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  was  generally  practiced.  A  report  on  the  question 
" How  to  Teach  English  to  German  Children''  was  read  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  Ermentrout.  A  report  on  the  "  Study  of  History  in  the  Common 
Schools"  was  read  by  Wm.  F.  Wyers.  The  subject  of  ^^ Military 
Drill  in  Our  Schools"  was  proposed  for  discussion,  and  called  forth 
the  longest  and  most  interesting  debate  of  the  session.  Encouraging 
a  military  or  fighting  spirit  was  strongly  deprecated.  Judge  Pringle 
Jones,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  made  an  able 
speech  upon  the  subject,  and  strongly  defended  the  propriety  and 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  military  education.  A  lengthy  explana* 
tion  was  given  by  Dr.  Burrowes,  why  he  had  not  yet  purchased  the 
Teachers'  Cannon,  as  ordered  by  the  Association.  He  reported  $720 
subject  to  order.  A  resolution  was  passed  ordering  the  purchase 
and  presentation  to  be  made.  A  beautiful  poem  on  ^^Pennsylvanioj 
Her  Past  and  Present"  was  read  by  Miss  Annie  F.  Kent.  A  lecture 
on  "  Natural  Science  "  was  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Franz  Sigel.  He  said  he  had 
been  a  teacher  and  a  school  director.  His  heart  was  with  the 
teachers.  They  were  to  make  this  nation  truly  a  republic.  A  free 
nation  can  not  exist  without  the  free  schools.  He  did  not  fear  the 
effect  of  a  military  education.    If  you  at  the  same  time  implant  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  youth  a  chivah-ons  sense  of  honor,  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  there  iviU  be  no  military  despotism.  The  fo^ 
lowing  persons  were  elected  ofScers  for  the  ensmng  year :  Samael 
D.  Ingram,  President ;  Issac  S.  Geist,  Jacob  Ulp,  ^ohn  B.  Storm 
and  Henry  Houch,  Vice-Presidents;  Wul  Sterling  and  John  SL 
Ermentrout,  Recording  Secretaries;  Robert  Oroikshank,  (Correspond- 
ing  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  S.  S.  Jack,  W.  W.  WoodruflJ 
J.  E.  Haitzler,  Reuben  F.  Hofford  and  A.  N.  Rauh,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Thb  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Altoona 
from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  August,  1864,  and  was  presided  over  by 
S.  D.  Ingram,  President  An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  bj 
the  President.  A  report  on  "  Ulustraied  Science^^  prepared  by  F. 
McEee,  was  read  by  Mr.  Jack.  This  report  led  to  the  discussion  of 
the  general  subject  of  Object  Lessons,  and  drew  out  the  speaking 
talent  of  the  Association.  While  the  utility  of  the  real  object-lesson 
system  was  highly  commended,  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  ^  a  * 
mere  routine  exercise  to  be  learned  and  recited  by  the  page  from  a 
book,  was  condemned.  A  report  on  '^  Stages  of  Mental  Growth  '* 
was  read  by  J.  S.  Ermentrout.  A  report  on  "  The  means  to  induce 
pupils  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  Intellectual  Culture^^  was  read 
by  Col.  G.  F.  McFarland.  This  report  led  to  an  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  prizes  and  emulation  as  incentives.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Burrowes  stating  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  purchase  the  Teachers'  cannon,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  government  ammunition  would  not  fit  it,  and  hence  it  was  not 
yet  in  position.  An  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Fannie  M.  Haley  on  the 
'^Personal  Habits  of  Teachers.^  An  address  was  delivered  on  "  The 
Education  of  the  Moral  Nature^  by  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Collie.  An  address  was  delivered  on 
"  Liberal  Education  "  by  Samuel  P.  Bates.  An  address  was  deliv- 
ered on  "  The  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies  ^^  by  Thomas 
Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  elected  oflScers  for  the  ensuing  year :  F.  A.  Allen, 
President ;  Samuel  P.  Bates,  I.  S.  Walthom,  William  H«  Parker  and 
J.  H.  Shoemaker,  Vice-Presidents;  G.  F.  McFarland  and  S.  Z.  Sharp, 
Recording  Secretaries ;  R.  McDivitt,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos 
Row,  Treasurer;  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Chas.  W.  Deans,  C.  Elliott,  A.  T. 
Douthett  and  A.  N.  Raub,  Executive  Committee. 

OONCLOSIOir. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  it 
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will  be  seen  tliat  it  has  proved  an  efficient  agency  in  improying  and 
perfecting  the  organic  school  law  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  its 
organization  there  was  indeed  a  common  school  system ;  but  it  pos- 
sessed little  vitality,  and  was  accomplishing  comparatively  meager 
results.  By  discussion  and  agitation,  and  by  memorials  addressed  to 
the  Legislature,  the  law  itself  was  thoroughly  revised  and  its  powers 
greatly  enlarged — a  County  Superintendency  was  given — a.  costly 
•chool  architecture  was  prepared  and  issued  to  every  district — the 
School  Journal  was  made  the  oigan  of  the  School  Department  and 
sent  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  each  school  board — a  separate 
School  Department  was  erected — ^a  complete  and  well-conceived 
Normal  School  oiganization  was  engrafted  upon  the  law — and  the 
whole  system  was  so  perfected  that  it  stands  a  marvel  of  excellence 
— grand  in  its  proportions  and  lofty  in  its  purposes.  That  these  re- 
sults were  mainly  due  to  the  enlightened  and  well-directed  eflforts  of 
the  Association  can  not  be  doubted.  Its  work  in  securing  the  im- 
provement of  the  oipmic  law  has  been  well  done,  and  is  well  nigh 
complete. 

But  there  is  another  sphere  that  lies  open  before  it,  in  which  its 
future  efforts  must  be  directed,  demanding  its  best  judgment  and 
clearest  foresight  The  principles  which  underlie  the  practice  of 
teaching  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  future  triumphs  must  be  won.  Questions  that  require  pro- 
found wisdom  to  fathom  must  be  considered,  the  fiilse  must  be  de- 
tected and  be  eliminated  from  the  true,  the  traditions  and  practices 
of  the  fathers  must  be  questioned,  and  the  tests  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion must  be  rigidly  applied.  In  this  unlimited  field  of  investigation 
it  must  now  push  forward  and  accomplish  the  great  work  whereunto 
it  18  called. 
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LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSEa^ 
[Tba  Baftreneai  atUdied  to  »acb  u  have  been  publiabed,  aie  to  the  **PeaB.  School  JonwO.**] 

AOAKSON,  Rev.  J.  C,  D.  D.— Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Histoiy,  1855. 

Andrews,  Lorin,  D.  D.^  Pres.  Marietta  College,  0.— Lecture  on  Teachers*  In- 
stitutes, 1853. 

Batbs,  Samuel.  P.,  Dep.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pa. — ^An  Ad- 
dress on  Liberal  Education,  1864.    Amer.  Jotar.  of  Ed.,  VoL  XIV.  pt  lifii 

Bubs,  Geo.  R.,  Pi  of.  of  Greek  in  Lewisburg  Universitj.— An  Address  on  tha 
Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common  Schools,  1861. 

Bbowk,  John  H.,— Inaugural  Address  on  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  tbe 
Teacher,  1^53.    *  Fennsylvania  School  Journal,  YoL  IL,  p.  81. 

Curtis,  T.  F.,  D.  D.,  Prof  of  Hebrew  in  Lewisburg  University. — ^An  Addresi 
on  a  Finished  Education,  1861. 

CoBUBN,  C.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Bradford  Count^.—Inangund  Address,  ISeft. 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  85. 

Dayies,  Charles,  LL  D.,  Prof,  in  West  Point  Military  Academy. — On  the 
Theory  of  Education,  1856. 

Davis,  W.  V., — ^Inaugural  Address  on  the  Claims  and  Future  Plroepects  of  the 
Teacher,  1855.    Vol.  IV.,  p.  80. 

Oreoory,  John, — Mind,  1853. 

Gbehart,  E.  v.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  CoU^pe. — ^Ab  Ad- 
dress— ^The  Education  of  the  Moral  Nature,  1864. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  Pres.  of  Harvard  University.— An  Addrees  on 
the  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies,  1864. 

HiCEOK,  Hon.  Henry  C,  State  Superintendent — On  the  Common  School  8j9^ 
tern  of  Pennsylvania,  1857. 

HiLLMiN,  S.  D.,  Prof,  of  Nat  Science  in  Dickinson  College. — ^An  Addraas  ob 
Natural  Science,  1863.    Vol.  XII.,  p.  84. 

Ingrak,  a  D.,  Superintendent  of  Dauphin  county.— An  Inaugaral  Addra«^ 
1864.    Vol.  XIII.,  p.  78. 

Kennedy,  Alfred  L.,  M.  D. — On  the  Polytechnical  Colleges  of  Europe,  1854. 

Lewis,  Pro£  C.  L.,— An  Address  on  the  ImporUnoe  and  Method  of  tbe  Study 
of  History,  1858. 

Parish,  Joseph.  M.  D. — A  Lecture  on  Education  for  the  Tvnea,  1869.    Vol. 
VIIL,  p.  84. 

Reed,  Hon.  John  M,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — ^An  Address  on  Past  and 
Present  Education,  1859. 

Roberts,  Wm.,— Inaugural  Address,  1857.    Vol  VI.,  p.  80. 

Potter.  Rt  Rev.  Alonzo,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Penn^lvania. — ^An  Atf- 
areFs  on  Complete  Culture,  1856. 

SOHENCK,  Rev.  B.  S.,  D.  D.— On  the  Common  School  System  of  Germany,  1857. 

SiQEL,  Maj.  Gen.  Franz, — An  Address  on  Republican  Education,  1863. 

Stewart,  Rev.  A  M.,— An  Address  on  Entomology,  1860. 

Stoddard,  Prof.  John  F.,— Education  and  the  Educator,  1853.    Vol  II.,  p.  87. 
Inaugural  Address,  1858.    Vol  VII.,  p.  88. 

Taylor,  Frank,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Chester  County. — ^Inaugural  Addreo, 
1859.     Vol.  VIII.,  p.  67. 

Thompson,  jAMES,^Language,  1853.    Inaugual  Address  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Education,  1854. 

Travis,  William,— Address  on  the  Responsibility  and  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers, 1852. 
"Warriner,  W.  R,— Lecture  on  Poetry,  1852. 
"Wickersham,  J.  P.,  Principal  State  Normal  School— Inaugural  Address  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Teaching. 
TaOMANR,  E.  L,  M.  D.— Three  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam. 
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Andent  Languages,  1854.  Normal  Schools,  1853.    YoL  II.,  p.  83. 

Ancient  Classics  in  Ck)mmon  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  1856.    VoL  Y.,  p.  257. 

1860.    Yol.  IX.,  p.  91.*  Number  of  Hours  of  School,  per  day, 

Blunders  in  Spelling,  1859.  1856.    Yol.  Y.,  p.  92. 

Best  Mode  of  Establishing   Normal  Order  of  Studies,  1860.    Yol.  IX.,  p.  87. 

Schools,  1857.  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Office  of  Co. 

Change,  1861.    Yol  X.,  p.  92.  Supt  to  be  Examined,  1861.    Yol. 

Claims  of  Teaching  to  the  Rank  of  a      X ,  p.  88. 

Profession,  1857.    Yol.  YI.,  p.  87.     Paid  Agency,  1854. 
Co-Bducation  of  the  Sexes,  1854.    Yol  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Teach- 

ni.,  p.  87,  211.  ers  of  Pa.,  1854.     Yol  lU.,  p.  92. 

Compulsory    Attendance    at    School,  Pennsylvania,  Her  Past  and  Present, 

1854.  Yol  IIL,  p.  82.  1863.     Yol  XII.,  p.  92. 
Compos'tion  and  Declamation,    1854.  Personal  Habits  of  Teachers,  1864. 

Vol.  III.,  p.  78.  Philosophy  of  Government,  1861.    YoL 

Development  of  the  Religious  Facul-      X.,  p.  87. 

ties,  1855.    Yol  lY.,  p.  84.  Physiology  and  Yentilation,  1854.    Yol 

Development  of  the  Moral  Faculties,      IIL,  p.  215. 

1855.  Yol  IY.,"p.  209.  Pictures  as  Teachers,  1860. 
Development  of  the  Physical  Faculties,  Primary  Schools,  1853.    Yol  II.,  p.  224. 

1855.    Yol  lY.,  214.  Professional  Reading  of  Teadiers,  1861. 

Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  His  Profession,      Yol  X.,  p.  93. 

1860.  Public  Examinations  and  Exhibitions, 
Educational  Organ  of  the  Association,      1855.    YoL  lY.,  p.  222. 

1861.  Yol  X.,  p^  95.  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia, 
Efifect  of  General  Intellectual  Culture      1859. 

on  Manual  Labor,  1857.    Yol  YI.,  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attend- 

p.  91.  ance,  1859.    Yol  YIU ,  p.  82. 

Examination  of  Teachers,  1856.  Rights  of  Pupils,  1859.  Yol  YIII.,  p.  88. 

High  Schools,  1856.  Relation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools, 

How  to    Teach   English  to  German      1856. 

Children,  1863.    Yol  XIL,  p.  81.      Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  Higher 
Influence  of  Female  Teachers,  1854.      Institutions  of  Learning,  1857.    YoL 

YoL  IIL.  p.  85.  YL,  p.  255. 

Illustrated  Science,  1864.    Yoi,  XIIL,  School  District  Libraries,  1854.     Yol. 

p.  79.  III.,  p.  208. 

Intellectual  Development    YoL  lY.,  School  Discipline,  1855.  Yol  lY.,  p.  92. 

L88.  School  System  of  Pa.,  1855.    YoL  lY., 

t  Schools.    Y<A.  Y.,  p.  82.  p.  218. 

Means  for  a  High  Standard  of  Intel-  School  Discipline,  1857.  Yol  YL,  p.  86. 

lectual  Culture,  1864.    Yol  XIIL,  Stages  of  Mental  Growth,  1864.    YoL 

p.  85.  XIIL,  p.  81. 

Mental  Discipline,  1856.    YoL  Y.,  p.  State  and  County  Superintendence,  1853. 

78.  Yol  IL,  p.  232. 

Methods  of  Examining  Teachers,  1857.  Study  of  Natural  Sciences,  1859.    Yol. 
Methods  of  Teaching,  1857.    YoL  YI.,       YIIL,  p.  95. 

p.  244.  Study  of  History  in  Common  Schools^ 

Method  of  Conducting  Teachers'  Insti-      1863.    Yol.  XIL,  p.  88. 

tutes,  1859.     YoL  YIIL,  p.  92.  Study  of  Mathematics,  1858. 

Military  DrQl  in  our  Schools,  1863.        Sunny  Side  of  Teaching,  1858.     Yol 
More  Elevated  Culture  of  Teachers,      YIL,  p.  116. 

1860.  Teaching  Composition  and  Declamation, 

Moral  Influence  of  the  Teacher,  1854.        1 864. 
Moral,  Religious  and  Intellectual  In-  Teaching  Mathematics,  1856.    YoL  Y., 

struction,  1856.    YoL  Y.,  p.  94.  p.  261. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  1857.  Teaching  English  Grammar,  1859.  YoL 

YoL  YI ,  p.  83.  YIIL,  p.  77. 

Nature's  Teachings,  1861.    Yol  X.,  p.  Teaching  English  to  German  Children, 

90.  1860.     YoL  IX.,  p.  95. 

*  Fa.  School  Journal 
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Teacher  and  his  Reward,  1856.    YoL  Usee  and  Abuses  of  Tezi-bodka^  1861 

IV^  p.  206.  Vol  IL.  p.  89. 

TboroughnesB  in  Teaching,  1860.    YoL  Yocal  Music,  1865.    YoL  m^  p.  Y6L 

IX.,  p.  92  Workings  of  Public  Schooto  in  7' 

Truancy,  its  Causes  and  Ctire,  1856.      pfaia,  1865.    YoL  lY^  p.  82. 

Yol  Y.,  p.  84. 

uvr  or  KEMBBsa,  1864. 

Bates,  S.  P.,  ffarrisburg^  Dauphin. 

Beane,  Y.  B.,  Middletoivn^      ** 

Bishop,  Eliza,  Harri^mrgf      " 

Bowman,  Kate,  Lebanorij  Lebanon. 

Briggs,  £.  S.  Pitisiofif  Luseme. 

Brown,  0.  W.,  61  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

BuiTowes,  Thomas  H.,  Lancaster,  Lan* 
caster. 

Gobum,  C.  R.,  Harritiburg,  Dauphin. 

Coleman,  Annie,  PiUston,  Luzerne. 

Conrad,  Thos.  K,  West  Grove,  Chester. 

Cressman,  P.,  Fhikuteiphia,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Cruikshank,  Robert,  Pottatoum,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Darlington,  Harriet  B.,  BrcQdoun,  Ches- 
.ter. 

Darlington,  Smedley,  Brciidoun,  Ches- 
ter. 

Darlington,  Rich'd.,  EreUdovn,  Chester. 

Davis,  Thos.  P.. ,  SchujlkilL 

Dickeraon,  Kate  J.,  Chester  Springs^ 
Chester. 

Earhart,  H.  A.,  ffoekenfiUe,  Dauphin. 

Eggers,  £.  A,  Philadelphia,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ermentrout,  John  S.,  Ileading,  Berkst 

Evans,  David,  Lancaster^  Lancaster. 

Fischer,  W.  G.,  Girard  OoUege,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Preekmd,  A  E.,  Fdttsvitte,  Schuylkill. 

Puller,  Wesley  W., ,  Juniata. 

Goist,  1.  S.,  Marietta,  Lancaster. 

Gleim,  Maria,  Ldxmon,  Lebanon. 

Grider,  J.  M.,  AfountmOe,  Lancaster. 

Guldin,  Isaac  W.,  Potistoum,  Montgom- 
eiy. 

Hallman,  Benj.,  Phoeniamlk,  Chester. 

Harpel,  £.  N.,  OomuMxU,  Leban<HL 

Hartzler,  J.  K.,  BeUviUe,  Mifflin. 

Hatton,  Addie,  Mtddletown.  Dauphin. 

Hillbush,  £.  R.,  Mahony,  iMorthumber* 
land. 

Hillbush,  J.  R.,  Mahony,  Northumber- 
land. 

Hillman,  9.  D.,  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

Ho£fman,  Francis  C,  New  BerUn,  Union. 

Hoffman,  Levi  J.,  Gsiger^s  Mills,  Berks. 

Houck,  Henry,  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

Hofford,  R.  F.y  LehighUmn,  Carbon. 

Ingram,  S.  D.,  Ilarrisburg,  Dauphin. 


Jack,  a  a,  Pleasant  Unity ^  We 
land. 

Jones^  M.  a,  Reading,  Berks. 

Kent,  Annie,  F,,  JemnarviUe,  Cbestari 

Light,  Asaph  8.,  Lthanan^  Lebanon. 

Long,  F«  D.,  Jersey  Shore^  Ljcomingi 

McCord,  Mary,  Leuri^oum,  Mifflin. 

McFariand,  Ahnira,  BeedsviUe^  Kiffiin. 

McDivitt,  Robert,  Hunivngdan,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Marshall.  Hden  R.,  West  Che$Ur^  Ches- 
ter. 

Martin,  Rachel  S.,  Jeneg  Shore,  l^to- 
ming. 

Mowry,  J.,  Jlarrisburg,  Dauphin. 

Newlin,  Jesse,  Pimrt  Carbon^  ScfaoylkiO. 

Nicks,  R  R.,  JTttteftwn,  Berks. 

Raub,  A.  N.,  Oressona,  SchaylkiU. 

Roberts,  Wm.,  Phiiaddpkia^  Pfafladel- 
phia. 

llow,  Amos,  Harritlbiurg,  Dauphin. 

Rupp,  John  a,  Ze6anofa,  Lebanon. 

Schock,  George  F.,  Hamburg,  Berks. 

Scott,  George  D.,  Reading,         " 

Shannon,  Jennie,  Pittston,  Luzeme. 

Shannon,  Lizzie, 

Sharpless,  a,  West  Chester,  Chester. 

Shaw,  Mary  A.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin. 

Shelley,  W.  H.,  York,  York. 

Smith,  B.  J.,  Pticeiown,  Berks. 

Stewart,  John  JL,  Reading,  Berks. 

Stewart,  Mary  E.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin. 

Stirling,  Wm.,  Phiiadelphia,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Stoim,  John  B.,  Stroudsburg,  Monroe. 

Stroup,  W.  K.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin. 

Uhler,  Sue  A.,  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

tJlp,  Jacob,  Northumberland,  Northum; 
berland. 

Yalentine,  T.  J.,  Reading,  Berks. 

Welliver,  J.  N.,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton. 

Wells,  Gooige  F.,  Reading,  Berk-s. 

Wickersham,  Emerine   J.,  MdlersviBe, 
Lancaster. 

Wickersham,  J.  P.,  MiUersvitte,  Lancif 
tor. 

Williamson,  Amanda  C^  New  London, 
Chester. 

Woodruff,  W.  W.,  West  Chester,  Chester. 

Wyers,  W.  P.,  ♦*  ** 
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THOMAS  H.  BCRROWES,  LL   D. 

Thomas  Henrt  Bubrowes^  President  of  the  Convention  in  which  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  was  formed,  was  bom  Nov.  16th,  1806,  at  Strasburg, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  highly  respectable  Irish  parentage.  His 
&ther  returned  to  Ireland  in  1810,  came  in  1817  to  Quebec,  went  again  to  Ire- 
land in  1822,  and  finally  in  1826  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Pennsylvania^ 
During  these  successive  removals  of  the  &mily  his  education  was  by  no  means 
neglected.  At  an  English  and  classical  school  in  Quebec,  under  private  instruc- 
tors or  in  private  schools  in  Ireland,  and  for  two  years  under  a  tutor  of  Trini^ 
College,  Dublin,  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  Ger- 
man, besides  a  practical  training  and  knowledge  of  men  and  things  of  no  lees 
value,  consequent  upon  a  wandering  life.  In  1826  he  commenced  a  course  of 
legal  study  and  general  reading  under  Amos  Ellmaker,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster;  in 

1828  entered  the  Yale  College  Law  School,  at  tlie  same  time  attending  the  sci- 
entific lectures  of  Professors  Silliman  and  Olmsted,  and  of  Dr.  Knight,  and  in 

1829  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lancaster  county.  Becoming  somewhat  prom- 
inent in  politics,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1831,  and  again  in 
1832,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ritner  to  the  otBoe  of  Secretary  of 
State,  to  which  the  superintendency  of  common  schools  was  then  ex  officio  at- 
tached. Here  began  his  first  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  Common  School  Law,  drafted  by  Samuel  Breck,  member  of  tlie  Senate 
from  Philadelphia,  had  been  passed  in  1834  and  slightly  revised  in  1836,  but 
was  still  to  be  put  into  operation  and  was  very  incomplete.  He  at  once  exam- 
ined into  the  condition  of  the  law  and  of  popular  education  in  the  State,  had  a 
revised  bill  prepared,  which  was  passed  in  1836,  and  firom  that  time  the  system 
began  in  reality  to  be  efficient  The  most  effective  feature  in  this  bill  was  one 
allowing  ^ach  district  to  discontinue  the  school  system  if  found  unacceptable 
after  a  three  years'  trial  This  obtained  for  the  system  a  fiiir  trial  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  people,  and  by  the  year  1849,  imder  its  operation,  all  opposition 
bad  ceased  and  the  system  was  carried  into  general  and  permanent  operation 
without  dissent  from  any  quarter. 

During  the  years  1837  and  1838  Mr.  Burrowes  visited  eveiy  county  in  the 
State,  meeting  and  consulting  with  the  teachers  and  school  directors,  and  ac- 
quiring a  store  of  information,  obtainable  in  no  other  way,  for  the  guidance  of 
his  official  action.  During  his  first  three  years  at  the  head  of  the  school  depart- 
ment, many  additions  to  the  working  machinery  were  made,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  offered  in  his  Reports,  most  of  the  latter  of  which 
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liave  since  been  adopted.  Amoofc  these  were  a  ooiuity  supervision  of  j 
and  a  State  Normal  School  system.  In  1837  he  published  and  circulated  ia  aH 
the  districts  of  the  State  a  plan  and  drawing  for  the  ImproTement  of  existii^ 
school-houses  and  for  more  convenient  furniture,  which  was  at  once  larg^j 
adopted.    This  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  Unicm. 

A  change  of  administration  occurring,  the  charge  of  the  public  achoola  paaoed 
earlj  in  1839  into  other  hands,  and  Mr.  Burrowes  retired  to  his  farm  near  Lan- 
caster  and  seven  jears  afterwards  resumed  the  practice  of  law.    As  school  di- 
rector he  had  here  great  influence  in  elevating  and  perfecting  the  public  adioois 
of  the  town,  and  he  also  published  a  series  of  elaborate  newspaper  articles  txpaa 
the  school  sjstem,  which  sided  in  uniting  and  directing  public  sentiment  throagb- 
out  the  State  in  favor  of  school  improvement    At  an  Educational  Gonveotioa 
held  at  Harrisburg  in  1850  a  detailed  report  was  presented  bj  him  upon  sdiool 
superintendence.    He  was  first  President  of  the  Lancaster  County  Teachers' 
Association,  formed  in  1851.    In  1852  he  established  the  "Permsykfania  School 
Joumal,^^  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  editor  and  proprietor.    In  the  aame 
year  he  presided  over  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  State  Teacfaen^ 
Association,  all  of  whose  meetings,  but  one,  he  has  attended  and  reported,  tak- 
ing  an  active  part  in  its  work  and  deliberations.    In  January,  1853,  he  intro- 
duced the  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  from  this  time 
to  1856  ho  prepared  and  delivered  numerous  essays  upon  topics  of  edocatiooal 
interest,  many  of  which  were  published.    In  1854  he  prepared  the  descriptive 
matter  for  the  "Pennsylvania  School  ArchUedurc"    In  1857  he  wrote  the  pros 
ent  Normal  School  Law  of  the  State,  having  seen  the  unsurmountable  oppoei 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  wholly  at  the 
State  expense  and  to  be  controlled  by  State  authority,  and  after  having  for 
years  nourished  the  idea  of  Normal  Schools  independent  of  State  aid  and  con- 
trol, in  his  own  vicinity. 

In  1860  Mr.  Burrowes  again  took  charge  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
as  State  Superintendent,  the  ofiBce  having  been  made  independent  of  the  State 
Secretaryship  in  1858,  and  during  a  term  of  three  years  from  that  date  be  in- 
fbsed  much  vigor  into  the  administration.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute  orphans  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  State,  and  a  fund,  to  be  expended  in  1866,  of  $125,000  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  is  now  (1865)  engaged  in  this  work  and  has  already 
over  1,000  orphans  in  the  schools.* 

JOHN  BORAGE  BROWN,  A.  M. 

John  Horace  Brown,  elected  the  first  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Aaso- 
ciation  at  its  organization  in  1852,  was  bom  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1802.  The  limited  opportunities  of  even  an  elementary 
education  which  that  new  settlement  afforded,  as  well  as  those  which  his  Other's 
removal  to  Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey,  in  1812,  secured  for  him,  were 
diligently  improved,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
schoolmaster,  in  a  primary  school  in  the  neighboriiood,  discharging  its  duties, 
during  the  summer,  and  attending  school  himself  in  the  winter.  In  1822  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  interval  of  a  few  years  in  teaching  a  pri- 

*  For  a  fuller  »kstch  of  Or.  Booowet*  life,  aee  Barrard't  Amtricaa  Joamal  of  Edacetioa,  Vol. 
VL,  pp.  m-SSi, 
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▼ate  inrtitatioa  at  Mount  J07  and  at  Qettysburg,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1868.  He  was  for  ten  years  before  his  death  Principal  of 
Zane  Street  Ghrammar  SchooL  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Assodatioai 
of  Teachers  of  Public  Stchools  in  Philadelphia"  in  1843,  and  of  the  '* State 
Teachers*  Association  "  in  1852.  He  received  the  honoraiy  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  the  Faculty  of  Gettysburg  College. 

JAMES  THOMPflON. 

James  Tuohpsov,  the  second  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  at  Orid, 
Seneca  county,  K.  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1814.  Obtaming  his  preparatoiy 
training  in  the  Academy  at  Ovid,  he  entered  Hobart  Ck)llQge,  at  Geneva,  where 
he  spent  two  years,  passing  through  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  where  he  graduated  in 
1834.  Before  entering  college  he  taught  a  private  school  at  Vienna  for  one 
year,  and  immediately  on  graduation  was  called  by  his  former  preceptor  in  the 
Academy  at  Ovid,  to  assist  him  in  the  Academy  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county, 
N.  Y.,  which  he  did  for  two  years.  From  Sep.,  1836,  to  June,  1837,  he  was 
engaged  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Central  Railroad  in  Georgia,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ithaca,  resumed  the  study  of  law,  at  the  same  time  giving  lectures  in 
the  Academy,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  became  PrincipaL 

While  in  this  position  Mr.  Thompson  became  deeply  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools,  and  in  1841  held  the  office  of  School  Inspector, 
and  in  1843  assisted  Mr.  J.  S.  Denman,  the  first  County  Superintendent  of 
Tompkins  county,  in  conducting  the  first  County  Teachers^  Institute  ever  held 
in  that  section  of  the  State.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  language  in  "Pennsylvania  Western  University,"  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  a  year  and  more  until  the  destruction  of  its  buildings  by  fire,  when  he 
opened  a  private  seminary  for  girls,  which  was  highly  popular.  In  1847  was 
gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  the  University  the  first  Association  of. 
Teachers  ever  held  in  Alleghany  county,  which  finally  became  organized  in 
1851  as  a  "Teachers'  Institute,"  and  was  instrumental,  through  Prof  Thompson, 
in  calling  the  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  1852,  which  established  the  State 
Association,  of  which  he  was  made  President  in  1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  Prof.  Thompson  left  Pittsburg,  and  after  spending  a 
year  at  Wilmington,  Del,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  a  female  seminary,  and  attending  upon  a  daas  in  the  Sanscrit, 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  College.  In  the  autumn  of  1860 
he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Twelfth  District  of 
Penn^lvania,  located  at  Edinboro*,  Erie  county,  where  he  labored  inde(atigably 
for  three  years  to  organize  and  build  up  that  institution.  In  1863  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Hon.  T.  H.  Burrowes  in  oiiganizing  and  putting  in  operation  a  system 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania  for  orphan  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors. 

WILLIAM  VANLEAR  DAVIS. 

William  Vanlbar  Davis,  third  President  of  the  State  Teachers  Association, 
was  bom  Oct  9th,  1813,  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Early  evincing  a  fondness 
for  books,  his  fiither  determined  to  afibrd  him  the  means  of  a  liberal  education. 
He  accordingly  entered  the  Chambersburg  Academy,  where,  for  three  years,  he 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Crawford,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Principal  of 
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reas  of  the  Association,  A  special  committee,  connsting  of  Frank 
Taylor,  Samuel  P.  Bates  and  William  Sterling,  were  appointed  to 
discharge  this  duty,  A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Order  of  Studies  '* 
by  J.  T.  Valentine.  A  report  was  read  on  the  "Ancient  Classics 
in  Common  Schools  *'  by  J.  W.  Gr^ory.  A  report  was  read  on 
"Teaching  English  to  German  Children'^  by  P.  B.  Witmer.  A 
report  on  "Thoroughness  in  Teaching^^  was  read  by  A.  Smith. 
Eraays  were  read  by  L.  C.  Beach  on  the  "Duty  of  the  Teacher  to 
his  Profession,'^^  by  Miss  M.  B.  Jackson  on  "A  more  Elevated  Cul- 
ture of  Teachers,^^  and  by  Miss  M.  McOord  on  "Pictures  as  Teachers." 
An  address  on  the  ''  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam"  was  delivered  by 
E.  L.  Yeomans,  M.  D.  A  lecture  was  delivered  on  "Entomology^ 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart  The  following  persons  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Andrew  Burtt,  President;  John  Miller,  Aza- 
riah  Smith,  A.  T.  Douthett  and  E.  Lamborn,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm. 
Sterling  and  J.  H.  Stewart,  Recording  Secretaries ;  C.  R.  Cobum, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  J.  P.  Sherman,  A. 
H.  Sunbower,  J.  W.  Dickerson,  P.  A.  Allen  and  S.  R.  Thompsoa, 
Executive  Committee. 

Tbx  Fourtkknth  Mxzting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewis- 
burg  from  August  6th  to  9th,  1861,  and  was  presided  over  by  Aia- 
liah  Smith,  Vice-President.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  his  intention  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
Coll^^es,  Academies,  Female  Seminaries,  County  Superintendents 
and  Teachers  of  Public  High  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
counsel,  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  most  fiivorable  time  for  holding 
it.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man, J.  P.  Sherman.  The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  $300.  A  resolution  was  offered 
and  carried  that  this  sum,  together  with  as  much  more  as  could  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  of  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  cannon  and  equipments, 
on  which  should  be  inscribed  "  Preskntsd  to  thb  Government  of 
TBS  UinTED  States  bt  the  Pennstlvania  State  Teaobbrs'  Abso- 

OIATIOK  FOR  THB  PURPOSE  OF  PuTTING  DoWN  REBELLION.''      Dr.  T. 

H.  Burrowes  was  appointed  to  purchase  and  present  the  cannon.  A 
report  was  read  on  "  An  Educational  Organ  of  the  Association"  by 
W.  V.  Davis ;  also  one  on  "  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Office  <f 
County  Superintendent  to  be  Examined  P  A  report  on  the  "  Pro- 
fessional Reading  of  Teachers "  was  read  by  Joseph  Wilson.  Au 
address  was  delivered  on  the  "Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common 
School"  by  Prof.  6.  R.  Bliss.    An  address  was  delivered  on  '^ji 
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FmUhed  Education^^  by  Prof.  T,  F.  Curtis.  Essays  were  read  on 
the  ^^  Philosophy  of  Government '^  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Bliss,  and  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Walton  on  "  Nature^ e  Teachings,''^  An  original  poem  was 
read  by  Miss  Lydia  M.  Gamer  on  '*  Change,''*  Interesting  discas- 
aions  were  maintained  on  the  number  of  hours  that  the  pupil  should 
be  required  to  devote  to  study  per  day,  and  upon  the  qualifications 
of  County  Superintendents.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Azariah  Smith,  President;  S.  D.  In- 
gram, Isaac  S.  Geist,  Joseph  E.  Jackson  and  David  Heckendom, 
Vice-Presidents ;  Wm.  Sterling  and  Henry  Houch,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Hiram  C.  Johns,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Trea- 
surer ;  Smedley  Darlington,  S.  S.  Jack,  Geo.  D.  Scott,  J.  W.  Dick- 
erson  and  Thos.  £.  Rogers,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Reading 
firom  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  and  was  presided  over,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  entered  the  miliy 
tary  service,  by  S.  D.  Ingram,  first  Vice-President  The  report  of 
thi  Executive  Committee  for  the  years  1862-3  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  Smedley  Darlington.  The  subject  of  the  "Prominent  Olh 
ject  of  Text-hooks**  was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  in  favor  of  oral  teaching  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  was  generally  practiced.  A  report  on  the  question 
"  ffow  to  Teach  English  to  German  Children**  was  read  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  Ermentrout.  A  report  on  the  "  Study  of  History  in  the  Common 
Schools**  was  read  by  Wm.  F.  Wyers.  The  subject  of  "Military 
Drill  in  Our  Schools  **  was  proposed  for  discussion,  and  called  forth 
the  longest  and  most  interesting  debate  of  the  session.  Encouraging 
a  military  or  fighting  spirit  was  strongly  deprecated.  Judge  Pringle 
Jones,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  made  an  able 
speech  upon  the  subject,  and  strongly  defended  the  propriety  and 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  military  education.  A  lengthy  explana* 
tion  was  given  by  Dr.  Burrowes,  why  he  had  not  yet  purchased  the 
Teachers'  Cannon,  as  ordered  by  the  Association.  He  reported  $720 
subject  to  order.  A  resolution  was  passed  ordering  the  purchase 
and  presentation  to  be  made.  A  beautiful  poem  on  "Pennsylvania^ 
Her  Past  and  Present^**  was  read  by  Miss  Annie  F.  Kent  A  lecture 
on  "  Natural  Science  **  was  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  D.  HiUman.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Franz  SigeL  He  said  he  had 
been  a  teacher  and  a  school  director.  His  heart  was  with  the 
teachers.  They  were  to  make  this  nation  truly  a  republic  A  free 
nation  can  not  exist  without  the  free  schools.  He  did  not  fear  the 
effect  of  a  military  education.    If  you  at  the  same  time  implant  in 
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the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  PennsylTania  TJniTerBitj-.  In  1831  he  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  daaa  of  Washington  College,  Pa.  At  the  end  of  two  jean 
be  left  this  institution  and  entered  Ken  jon  College,  Ohio.  Having  flniafaed  hia 
collegiate  course  with  much  honor,  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  place  to  take 
cfaai*ge,  as  Principal,  of  the  Academy,  which  situation  he  filled  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  jeare  with  marked  ability  and  efficiency.  In  1849  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  drcumstanocs  interfering 
with  the  execution  of  his  design^  he  accepted  in  August,  1S5H,  a  situation  offered 
him  in  the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  During  his  princtpalship  this  inatita* 
tion  attained  great  popularity.  In  1860  he  was  induced  to  resign  this  position 
and  to  take  charge  of  a  boarding  school  at  Jeraey  Shore,  Pa.,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  of  1861  to  Chambersburg.  Here  he  remained  until  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  numerous  fneuds,  he  returned  to 
Lancaster  city,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Lancaster  Academy. 

JAMES  PYLE  W1CKBR8HAM,  A.  BL 

James  Ptlk  Wickbbsham  was  bom  in  Newlin  township,  Chester  county, 
Pb.,  March  5th,  1825.  In  a  well-regulated  industrious  home,  in  attendance  on 
a  common  elementary  school  in  winter,  and  in  enough  of  good  farm  work  in 
summer,  he  grew  up  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  with  his  father's  consent, 
he  undertook  to  achieve  for  himself  something  better  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
culture  by  attending  an  academy,  studying  subjects  in  language  and  mathe- 
matics, which  supplied  mental  discipline  and  food  for  afterthought,  and  by  teach- 
ing schools  at  intervals  to  earn  the  means  of  continuing  those  studies.  In  tlie 
spring  of  1845,  he  had  won  a  position  as  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Marietta 
iu  Lancaster  county,  and  established  a  home  of  his  own,  over  which  he  had  in- 
stalled as  wife  Miss  Emmarine  Taylor,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Chester. 
Here  he  not  only  achieved  a  reputation  for  his  institution,  but  took  such  part  in 
the  educational  movements  of  his  county  and  the  State,  that  when  the  sjstem 
of  county  superintendence  was  established  in  1854,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the 
post,  with  a  salary  equal  to  tliat  paid  any  State  officer.  He  administered  this 
office  with  such  intelligence  and  efficiency  as  to  demonstrate  its  importance  to 
the  successilil  working  of  the  school  system.  Out  of  his  judicious  labore  as 
Superintendent,  and  especially  out  of  one  of  his  County  Institutes,  held  long 
enough  to  show  that  proressional  knowledge  and  skUl  could  be  systematically 
imparted  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  originated,  and  under  his  judi- 
cious management  was  developed  the  State  Normal  School  at  MillerBvillo — a 
monument  of  wise  and  patient  labor  of  which  any  educator  in  the  land  might  be 
proud.  In  1852  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho  State  Association,  and  the 
first  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  President  in  1856.  As  embody- 
ing the  fhiits  of  his  study  and  experience  in  the  educational  field,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
k  Co.  published,  in  1864,  a  volume  entitled,  ^^ School  Economy,''  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  another  on  "Methods  of  Inatruetion,''  and  a  third  on  *^ Methods  of 
Culture.''  These  treatises  wUl  prove  valuable  contributions  to  our  educational 
literature.  In  the  summer  of  1863  Mr.  Wickersham,  on  the  ui^nt  appeal  of 
Governor  Curt  in  for  volunteers,  raised  a  full  regiment  fi*om  the  toadiere  of  Lan- 
caster county,  which  he  commanded  for  three  months.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  August,  1865,  Mr.  Wickersham  was  elected  President  of  the  National  Teach- 
ere*  Association. 
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In  this  work  his  labors  were  abundant  in  writing  and  lectaring,  in  conducting 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  in  more  direct  effort  in  Normal  Schools.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  LaDcaster  Ck>nnty  Normal  Sdiool,  in  Not.,  1855,  he  became  its  Prin- 
cipal, but  in  1867  he  purchased  the  property  of  the  Universitj  of  Nortfaera 
Pennsylvania,  and  reopened  the  school  with  upwards  of  120  teachers  in  attend- 
ance. The  buildings  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  same 
month.  By  the  solicitation  of  friends  of  education  and  teadiers  he  established 
temporarily,  at  Montrose,  Pa^  "  The  Susquehanna  County  Normal  School,'*  and 
about  300  students,  most  of  them  teachers,  annually  enjoyed  its  priyileges  and 
advantages  until  Sep.,  1859.  In  1854  he  became  County  Superintendent  of 
Wayne  county,  Pa.,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Returning  in  1859  to  his  native  State,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  greater  fecilities  afforded  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric  for  pursuing 
his  &vorite  studies,  he  became  Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
city,  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  1864,  when  he  resigned.  He 
has  since  resided  at  Greenfield,  Ulster  county,  taking  part  in  the  instruction  of 
Institutes,  so  &r  as  the  state  of  his  health  will  admit 

FRANKUN  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

Franklin  Tatlob,  seventh  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teadieis" 
Association,  was  bom  at  Kennett,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  August  10th,  1832. 
After  a  course  of  preparatoiy  stady  at  academies  at  Wilmington,  Del,  Meridan, 
N.  H.,,and  Lenox,  Hass.,  he  studied  for  a  time  in  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1844  visited  Europe,  spending  two  years  at  the  Heidelberg  University  and  at- 
tending a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Paris.  After  his  return,  he  completed 
his  medical  studies  in  Philadelphia  and  there  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1848.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  delegate  to  the  National  Free  Soil  Convention 
at  Buffalo,  of  which  body  he  was  also  acting  Secretary.  Through  interest  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe,  he  again  traveled  through  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  1849,  and  visited  Kossuth  and  his  co-patriots  at 
Kutaya  in  Asia  Minor.  Returning  to  America  in  1860,  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  in  different  cities  upon  European  politics,  and  mainly  through  his 
efforts  to  induce  the  Government  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Polish  exiles,  a  national  vessel  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  receive  Koa- 
suth  and  his  companions  when  released  and  to  convey  them  to  this  oountiy. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  and  in  order  to  supply  a  most 
prominent  want  of  the  district-schools,  he  opened  in  1862  a  Normal  School  at 
Kennett  Square,  which  was  soon  filled  with  pupUa  He  was  elected  County 
Superintendent  in  1867,  and  shortly  alter  opened  a  Normal  School  at  West 
Chester,  in  connection  with  F.  A.  Allen  and  Dr.  E.  Harvey,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled by  the  duties  of  liis  office  to  resign  his  interest  in  it.  His  three  years  of 
official  service  were  distinguished  by  the  number  and  interest  of  the  Teachers 
Institutes  and  by  his  success  in  arousing  popular  interest  and  effort  In  1858 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  His  lectures  upon 
oducatiooal  topics  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  been  numeroua 
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WILLIAM  ROBERTS. 

WiLUAM  Roberts,  ilftb  President  of  the  Anociationf  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
but  removed  while  a  youth  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  year  1823  commenced 
his  career  as  a  teacher  for  one  year  in  the  Children's  Asylum,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  for  four  years  m  a  private  bojrs^  school. 
After  a  brief  experience  in  a  public  office  he  resumed  his  vocation  as  a  teadier, 
commencing  with  a  "  School  for  Young  Ladies,"  which  he  conducted  with  sue* 
cess  for  five  years.  In  April,  1836,  he  took  charge  of  the  Moyamensing,  since 
called  the  Ringgold  School,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  remained  ui  connec- 
tion with  it  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  When  he  first  commenced  his 
duties  in  this  school  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  ^stem  was  in  use,  and  he 
spent  fifteen  days  in  the  Model  School  in  Chester  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  practical  operations.  For  several  months  he  taught 
by  this  inefficient  method.  His  school  increasing  to  more  than  200  pupils,  be 
was  allowed  the  next  year  the  services  of  a  male  assistant,  and  in  the  suoceed* 
tng  year  three  lady  assistants.  He  was  an  active  member,  and  for  several  years 
an  officer,  of  the  ''  City  Teachers'  Association,"  and  one  of  the  first  Yice-Presi* 
dents,  and  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of 
which  he  was  elected  President  in  1866.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  "  National  Teachers'  Association,"  of  which  he  has  been  an  active 
member  and  a  Vice-President  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  (ha 
United  States  "  for  the  use  of  Schools,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  toxt-book 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

JOHN  FAIR  STODDARD. 

John  F.  Stoddard,  the  sixth  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Ulster  county,  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1825. 
His  rudimentary  education  was  acquired  at  the  district  school  in  his  native  toiK'n, 
and  liis  more  advanced  course  at  academies  in  Duchess  and  Orange  counties,  N. 
Y.  He  became,  at  the  of  sixteen,  teacher  of  a  district  school,  and  it  was  in  the 
experience  of  two  years  In  this  vocation  that  he  discovered  the  motives  and  the 
ambition  which  have  governed  his  subsequent  course.  The  mathematical  char- 
acter of  his  own  processes  of  thought  naturally  led  him  to  adopt  logical  and  con- 
sistent methods  of  instruction,  and  induced  the  preparation  of  his  "  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,"  which  he  employed  for  two  years  in  manuscript  He  graduated  at 
the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  in  1847,  having  made  mathe- 
matics and  kindred  sciences  his  principal  study.  On  leaving  the  Normal  School 
he  took  charge  of  the  "  Liberty  Normal  Institute,"  which  soon  l)ecame  marked 
for  its  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  which  was  appouited  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  one  of  the  Academies  of  the  State  for  the  Education  of  Teachers. 
The  commendations  bestowed  upon  his  manuscript  text-book  by  Prof.  D.  P. 
Page  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  led  to  its  publication  and  to  further 
efforts  at  authorsliip.  Tlie  issue  of  Uiis  work  was  soon  followed  by  the  succeed- 
ing numbers  of  his  "Normal  Scries  of  Mathematics,"  and  subsequently  by  the 
Series  of  Algebraic  Works  of  Stoddard  and  Hcnkle  as  joint  authors.  In  1863 
Mr.  Stoddard  reeeived  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  New  York  University.  In 
Nov.,  1851,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  established  a  Normal  School  Department,  and  devoted  his  efforts 
to  the  education  of  teachers,  which  now  became  the  chief  object  of  his  efforts. 
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LBOTURES  AND  ADDRESSES.* 

[The  RaftreiMM  ■tteeiwd  to  racb  u  baTa  been  publidiad,  are  to  the  *'  Ptono.  Beliool  Jooraal."] 

ADAMSOXf  Rev.  J.  C,  D.  D.— Lecture  on  the  Studj  of  Natural  Histoiyf  1855. 

Andrews,  Lorin,  D.  D^  Pres.  MarietU  College,  0.— Lecture  on  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, 1863. 

Bates,  Samuel.  P.,  Dep.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pa.— An  Ad- 
dress on  Liberal  Education,  1864.    Amer.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  YoL  XIY.  p.  1 56. 

Buss,  Geo.  R.,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Lewisburg  University.— An  Address  on  the 
Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common  Schools,  1861. 

Bbown,  John  H.,— Inaugural  Address  on  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Teacher,  1^53.    *  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Vol.  IL,  p.  81. 

Curtis,  T.  F.,  D.  D.,  Prof  of  Hebrew  in  Lewisburg  University. — ^An  Addreos 
on  a  Finished  Education,  1861. 

COBcnur,  C.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Bradford  County.— Inaugural  Address,  1860. 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  85. 

Davxbs,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  in  West  Point  Military  Academy.— On  the 
Theory  of  Education,  1856. 

Davis,  W.  Y., — ^Inaugural  Address  on  the  Claims  and  Future  Prospects  of  the 
Teacher,  1855.     Yol.  lY.,  p.  80. 

Oreoort,  John, — ^Mind,  1853. 

Gbrhart,  K  Y.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.— An  Ad- 
dress—The Education  of  the  Moral  Nature,  1864. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  of  Harvard  University.— An  Address  on 
the  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies,  1864. 

HiGKOK,  Hon.  Henrt  C,  State  Superintendent — On  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania,  1857. 

HILLH4K,  S.  D.,  Prof,  of  Nat  Science  in  Dickinson  College. — ^An  Address  on 
Natural  Science,  1863.     Yol.  XII.,  p.  84. 

Inqraic,  S.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Dauphin  county. — ^An  Inaugural  Address^ 
1864.     Yol.  XIIL,  p.  78. 

Kenkedt,  Alfred  L.,  M.  D. — On  the  Polytechnical  Colleges  of  Europe,  1854. 

Lewis,  ProC  C.  L., — An  Address  on  the  Importance  and  Method  of  the  Study 
of  History,  1858. 

Parish,  Joseph,  M.  D. — ^A  Lecture  on  Education  for  the  Times,  1859.    Yol. 
Ym.,  p.  84. 

Reed,  Hon.  John  M.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — ^An  Address  on  Past  and 
Present  Education,  1859. 

Roberts,  Wm., — Inaugural  Address,  1857.    Yol.  VI.,  p.  80. 

Potter,  Rt  Rev.  Alonzo,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.— An  Ad- 
dress on  Complete  Culture,  1856. 

Schenck,  Rev.  B.  S.,  D.  D.— On  the  Common  School  System  of  Germany,  1867. 

Siqel,  Maj.  Gen.  Franz, — An  Address  on  Republican  Education,  1863. 

Stewart,  Rev.  A.  M., — An  Address  on  Entomology,  1860. 

Stoddard,  ProC  John  F., — Education  and  the  Educator,  1853.    YoL  II.,  p.  87. 
Inaugural  Address,  1858.    YoL  YII.,  p.  88. 

Taylor,  Frank,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Chester  County.— Inaugural  Addroasi 
1859.    YoL  YIIL,  p.  67. 

Thompson,  James,— Language,  1863.    Inaugual  Address  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Education,  1854. 

Travis,  William,— Address  on  the  Responsibility  and  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers, 1852. 

"Warriner,  "W.  R.,— Lecture  on  Poetry,  1852. 

Wickersham,  J.  P.,  Principal  Stato  Normal  School. — Inaugural  Address  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Teaching. 

Ybomans,  E.  L.,  M.  D.— Three  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam. 
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SUBJBOTB  OF  BBPOBTS^  E88ATB  AXD  DISCUSBromL 

Ancient  Languages,  1854.  Normal  Schools,  1863.    YoL  II.,  p.  83. 

Ancient  daasics  in  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  1856.    VoL  V.,  p.  257. 

1860.    Vol.  IX.,  p.  91.*  Number  of  Hours  of  School,  per  day, 

Blunders  in  Spelling,  1859.  1856.    Vol.  Y.,  p.  92. 

Best  Mode   of  Esteblishing   Nonnal  Order  of  Studies,  1860.    Yol.  IX.,  p.  8t. 

Schools,  1857.  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Office  of  Co. 

Change,  1861.    Yol.  X.,  p.  92.  Supt  to  be  Examined,  1861.    Yol. 

Claims  of  Teaching  to  the  Rank  of  a      X ,  p.  88. 

Profession,  1857.    YoL  YI.,  p.  87.     Paid  Agency,  1854. 
Co-Education  of  the  Sexes,  1854.    Yol  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Teach- 

m.,  p.  87,  211.  era  of  Pa.,  1854.    Yol.  III.,  p.  92. 

Compulsory    Attendance    at    School,  Pennsylvania,  Her  Past  and  Present, 

1854.  Yol.  III.,  p.  82.  1863.     YoL  XII.,  p.  92. 
Compos'tion  and  Declamation,   1854.  Personal  Habits  of  Teachers,  1864. 

Vol.  III.,  p.  78.  Philosophy  of  Government,  1861.    YoL 

Development  of  the  Religious  Facul-      X.,  p.  87. 

ties,  1865.    YoL  lY.,  p.  84.  Physiology  and  Ventilation,  1854.    YoL 

Development  of  the  Moral  Faculties,      IIL,  p.  215. 

1855.  YoL  IY.,'p.  209.  Pictures  as  Teachers,  1860. 
Development  of  the  Physical  Faculties,  Primary  Schools,  1853.    YoL  II.,  p.  324. 

1855.    YoL  I  v.,  214.  Professional  Reading  of  Teadiers,  1861. 

Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  His  Profession,      YoL  X.,  p.  93. 

1860.  Public  Examinations  and  Exhibitions, 
Educational  Organ  of  the  Association,       1855.    Yol.  lY.,  p.  222. 

1861.  VoL  X.,  p.  95.  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia, 
Effect  of  General  Intellectual  Culture      1859. 

on  Manual  Labor,  1857.    Vol.  VI.,  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attend- 

p.  91.  ance,  1859.    YoL  YIII ,  p.  82. 

Examination  of  Teachers,  1856.  Rights  of  Pupils,  1859.  VoL  YIII.,  p.  88. 

High  Schools,  1856.  Relation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools, 

How  to    Teach   English  to  German  1856. 

Children,  1863.    YoL  XII.,  p.  81.  Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  Higher 

Influence  of  Female  Teachers,  1854.  Institutions  of  Learning,  1857.    VoL 

VoL  IIL.  p.  85.  VL,  p.  255. 

Illustrated  Science,  1864.    Vol.  XIIL,  School  District  Libraries,  1854.     YoL 

p.  79.  III.,  p.  208. 

Intellectual  Development    YoL  lY.,  School  Discipline,  1855.  YoL  lY.,  p.  92. 

L88.  School  System  of  Pa.,  1856.    VoL  lY., 

it  Schools.    Yd.  v.,  p.  82.  p.  218. 
Means  for  a  High  Stondard  of  Intel-  School  Discipline,  1867.  VoL  VL,  p.  86. 

lectual  Culture,  1864.    YoL  XIIL,  Stages  of  Mental  Growth,  1864.    Yol. 

p.  85.  XIIL,  p.  81. 

Mental  Discipline,  1866.    YoL  Y.,  p.  State  and  County  Superintendence,  1853. 

78.  YoL  IL,  p.  232. 
Methods  of  Examining  Teachers,  1857.  Study  of  Natural  Sciences,  1859.    YoL 

Methods  of  Teaching,  1857.     Yol.  VL,  YIIL,  p.  95. 

p.  244.  Study  of  History  in  Common  Schools, 

Method  of  Conducting  Teachera'  Insti-  1863.    Yol.  XIL,  p.  88. 

tutea,  1859.    VoL  YIIL,  p.  92.  Study  of  Mathematics,  1858. 

Military  Drill  in  our  Schools,  1863.  Sunny  Side  of  Teaching,  1858.     YoL 

More  Elevated  Culture  of  Teachers,  VII.,  p.  116. 

1860.  Teaching  Composition  and  Declamation, 

Moral  Influence  of  the  Teacher,  1854.  1854. 

Moral,  Religious  and  Intellectual  In-  Teaching  Mathematics,  1856.    Yol.  Y., 

struction,  1856.    VoL  V.,  p.  94.  p.  261. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  1857.  Teaching  English  Grammar,  1659.  YoL 

VoL  VI ,  p.  83.  YIIL,  p.  77. 

Naturals  Teachings,  1801.    Yol.  X.,  p.  Teaching  English  to  Gorman  Children, 

90.  18G0.    VoL  IX.,  p.  95. 

*  Fa.  School  JottrooL 
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that  he  ooold  be  most  useful  as  a  teacher,  and  immediately  set  about  preparing 
himself  for  that  wotk,  oontinaing  still  to  labor  at  his  trade.  In  1843  be  was 
chosen  Principal  of  the  Male  Department  of  the  Birmingham  Pablic  Schools, 
where  he  continued  seven  years.  He  was  then  engaged  as  Principal  of  the 
Minersville  Schools  fi>r  one  year,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  superintendoicx 
of  the  Fifth  Ward  Pablic  Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill 
for  several  years  with  great  success.  In  1858  Mr.  Burtt  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Jefferson  College,  and  about  the  same  time  prepared  and  published  a 
^^Orammar  of  the  EngUsh  Language^^^  which  is  used  ahnost  exclusively  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Public  Schools  of  Alleghany  County.  In  connection  with  bis  school 
he  has  undertaken  the  training  of  a  large  class  of  young  ladies  for  the  business 
of  teaching,  and  for  several  years  past  has  conducted  Normal  Classes  daring 
evening  hours,  and  has  always  been  active  in  assisting  to  organize  and  sustain 
Teachers'  Associations  in  and  about  Pittsburg. 

AZARIAH  SMITH 
AzARiAH  SiOTH,  tenth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  Jan.  12tb,  1833, 
in  Middlefield,  Mass.  As  is  true  with  roost  farmers'  boys  of  that  section,  at- 
tendance at  the  common  district  school  alternated  with  labor  upon  the  &mi,  until 
his  thirteenth  year.  During  the  three  years  following  he  continued  to  work 
upon  the  farm,  but  spent  a  portion  of  each  year  in  study  at  the  Williston  Semi- 
nary, East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  at  Manlius  Academy,  Onondaga  county,  K.  Y. 
To  these  opportunities  should  be  added  the  tuition  of  an  elder  brother  in  1845- 
50,  and  the  benefit  of  a  winter's  school-teaching  in  his  native  district  in  1850-61. 
In  1851  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  the  New  York  Central  CoUego, 
where  he  graduated  in  1855,  but  remained  as  instructor  of  Greek  two  years 
longer.  In  Nov.,  1857,  he  removed  to  Kishacoquillaa  Seminary,  Mifflin  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  taught  during  the  succeeding  year.  From  August,  1859,  to  May, 
1863,  he  held  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Mifflin  county.  Being  a 
ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  an  apt  teacher,  he  elevated  and  improved  the 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications,  and,  by  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  in 
every  part  of  the  county  and  by  able  articles  in  the  local  papers,  gave  new  life 
and  energy  to  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  August,  1860,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Yice-Presidents  of  the  State  Association,  and  at  the  meeting 
in  the  August  following,  held  at  Lewisburg,  he  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  and  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  June,  1863,  Mr. 
Smith  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Military  Telegraph,  for  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

SAMUEL  D.  INGRAM. 
Sasiuel  Delaplain  Ingram,  the  eleventh  President  of  the  Association,  was 
bom  in  Kennett  township,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1817. 
Ho  was  left  an  orphan  while  yet  young,  but  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Jona- 
than Cause,  who  was  an  experienced  teacher,  Principal  of  "West  Chester  Aca- 
demy and  afterwards  at  the  head  of  a  boarding-school  at  West  Bradford,  on  the 
Brand3rw^ine,  he  acquired  a  substantial  English  education.  In  1836,  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  school  law  of  Penn.sylvania,  he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  term  of  eight  months  in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county.  The 
experience  of  these  eight  months  was  invaluable.  Having  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Male  Grammar  Sdiool  of  the  North  Ward,  Harrisburg,  he  entered 
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on  the  duties  of  this  poeition  in  June,  1837,  which  he  held  for  nine  years,  giving 
general  satisfaction,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  tlie  Directors,  he  took  charge  of 
l^e  Female  Grammar  School  of  the  same  ward.  This  situation  he  held  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Gountj  Superintendency  in  1854^  when  he  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Dauphin  county,  which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  Having 
been  educated  among  the  Friends,  it  was  not  until  1856  that  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrisburg.  He  was  present  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  aud  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  educational  movements.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  at  Beading  m  1863,  and  presided  at  Altoona. 

FORDTCE  A.  ALLBN. 

FoBDYCE  A.  Allek,  twelfth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Oum- 
mingtOD,  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1820.  After  such  pre- 
paration as  could  be  gained  during  successive  removals  of  the  family  to  Tioga 
county,  Pa.,  afterwards  to  Ohio,  then  again  to  his  native  town  in  Massachusetts, 
and  finally  to  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  his  first  attempt  at  teaching  was  made 
in  the  winter  of  1839,  in  a  neighlx)ring  county  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently 
he  taught  for  five  years  with  success  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
giving  instruction  in  winter  secured  funds  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  at 
school  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  way  he  pursued  his  studies  at  an 
academy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Alexander  Classical  School  in  New  York, 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1845  he  entered  upon  the  career  in  which  he  has 
since  won  a  well-deserved  distinction,  of  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes,  having 
in  that  year  assistod  Mr.  D.  P.  Page  in  giving  instruction  to  a  body  of  teachers 
in  Chautauqua  county,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  for  twenty  years  it  has 
been  his  privilege  to  conduct  large  institutes  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Wisconsin — in  the  latter  State  in  cooperation  with 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  Chancellor  of  the  State  University.  In  1854  Mr. 
Allen  was  elected  the  first  County  Superintendent  of  McKean  county,  having 
previously  been  engaged  in  teaching  an  Academy  at  Smethport,  the  county  seat, 
and  continued,  during  the  three  years,  to  discharge  efficiently  and  successfully 
the  duties  of  this  office.  He  also  edited  during  this  period  a  county  paper, 
*'I7i€  McKean  Citizen.^*  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1857,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  assisting  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hickock,  in 
holding  Teacher's  Institutes  in  several  counties  throughout  the  State.  In  1858 
Mr.  Allen  removed  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Chester  County  Normal  School,  which  he  conducted  for  six  years  with  such 
success  that,  in  1864,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  be  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  county.  Pa.  In  this  new  and  responsible 
position  he  bos  acliieved  great  success,  having  brought  up  the  attendanjo  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Mr.  Allen  has  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  other  duties  to  prepare  a  "Pri- 
mary Geogj-aphy"  and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shaw,  a  "Com' 
prehensive  Geography"  as  the  second  volume  of  a  series.  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  State  A6.sociation,  serving  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  1864  was  elected  President. 
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SAMUEL  PENNIMAN  BATES,  LL.  D. 

Sahuel  p.  Bates,  was  bom  in  Mendon,  Masa,  on  the  29th  of  Janoarj,  1827, 
The  radiments  of  his  education  were  obtained  at  a  common  school  in  a  rural 
district  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  teaching  a  common  achod  in  Mil- 
ford,  and  was  continued  in  the  same  school  for  five  suooeasiye  seasons  at  rega- 
larlj  increasing  paj.  His  success  led  him  to  commence  the  studj  of  the  asxdent 
languages,  with  the  design  of  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  culture.  He  pursued 
his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Worcester  Academy,  under  that  profound  scholar 
and  excellent  teacher,  Nelson  Wheeler.  In  the  summer  of  1847,  he  entered 
Brown  University,  and  graduated  in  1851.  He  ranked  first  in  his  class  in 
mathematics.  For  nearly  a  year  afler  graduating  he  pursued  a  course  of  En- 
glish and  classical  literature,  a  period  which  he  regards  as  more  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spent  than  any  other  portion  of  his  educational  life.  In  the  summer 
of  1852  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edgar  Huidekoper,  of  Meadville,  Psl  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  accepted  the  Principalship  of  the  Meadville  Academy, 
which,  under  his  judicious  management,  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in- 
stitutions in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  organized,  in  1853,  a  teachers* 
dass,  before  which  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  which  course  was  continued  until  1867,  and  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  pupils  who  were  annually  in  attendance  the  greater  portion  became 
teachers. 

In  1857  Mr.  Bates  was  chosen  Superintendent  for  Crawford  county,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  counties  in  the  State.  Much  antagonism  during  the 
previous  three  years  had  been  manifested  to  the  office.  But  his  labors  were 
successful  in  quieting  opposition  and  in  exciting  an  ardent  enthusiasm  in  its 
&vor.  By  a  thorough  examination  of  teachers,  a  system  of  school  visitation, 
and  a  practical  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  he  infbscd  a 
new  life  and  animation  into  the  three  or  four  hundred  schools  which  came  under 
his  charge,  and  by  his  labors  in  institutes  in  neighboring  counties,  assisted  ma- 
terially in  establishing  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  these  meetings.  These 
lectures  were  published  in  1860  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Institute  Lectures^**  by 
the  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Burr,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  their  Teachers'  Library,  and 
was  followed  in  1862  by  a  volume  entitled  "  Meihod  of  Teachers'  InstihUes  and 
ft«  7%eory  of  InieUedual  Education.^* 

In  1858  was  organized  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  and 
at  the  first  meeting,  at  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Bates  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  "  Dig- 
nity  of  the  Teacher^  Ptofession^^^  and  was  elected  its  first  President  In  March, 
1860,  he  delivered,  by  request,  before  the  Crawford  County  Institute,  "^  DiS' 
course  CommemorcUive  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Barker,  D.  D^  Presir 
dent  of  Alleghany  Codege^^^  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  County  Superintendents  in  May,  I860,  Mr.  Bates 
was  reelected  for  a  second  term,  but  accepted  instead  the  office  of  Deputy  State 
Superintendent,  which,  under  his  administration  of  its  duties,  has  become  the 
main  reliance  of  the  department  for  acting  directly  on  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  academies  and 
colleges  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  by 
Westminster  College  in  18G5,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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EARLIBB  BOOHTDBS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Ik  connectioD  with  an  accomit  of  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
it  may  he  of  interest  to  give  a  hrief  history  of  other  Philadelphia 
societies  for  educational  and  kindred  purposes.  The  first  school, 
under  the  charge  of  Enoch  Flower,  was  opened  early  in  1683 
and  hut  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony. 
In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  united  in  the  estahlishment  of  what 
was  for  sixty  years  the  only  puhlic  (».  «.,  free)  and  the  hest  school 
in  the  province.  This,  the  ^^Friends'  Public  School"  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1697  upon  the  petition  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Anthony  Morris,  James  Fox,  David  Lloyd,  William  Southby, 
and  John  Jones — a  corporation  that  still  has  charge  of  the  Friends' 
School  on  Fourth  Street,  and  of  ten  or  twelve  other  schools  in  and 
near  the  city.  In  1749,  by  the  suggestion  and  efforts  and  under 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  Association  was  formed,  en- 
titled the  ^^'TroBtees  of  th$  Academy  and  Charity  School  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania^^*  by  whom  a  school  of  high  grade  was 
opened  in  1750  and  a  charter  obtained  in  1753.  From  this  school 
arose  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  organization  of 
which,  the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  College,  Academy, 
and  Charity  Schools,  are  still  maintained. 

In  1728,  Franklin  organized  the  club  called  the  "Junto,"  by 
whom  also  the  ^^Library  Company  of  Philadelphia"  was  started  in 
1731.  In  1743,  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Franklin's  circular,  ^^ Proposals 
for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  British  Plantations  of 
America"  the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  formed,  of  which 
Thomas  Hopkinson  was  President,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Secretary.f 

*  The  original  Tnutee«  wera  Jamet  Lofin,  Thorow  Lawraaoe,  William  Allen,  John  Inglia, 
Traefa  Francis,  William  Matten,  Lloyd  Zacharj,  SainiMl  M'Call,  Jr.,  Jotepfa  Taraer,  BtnjamiB 
Franklin,  Thomaa  Leeeh,  William  Shippao,  Robert  Sirettell,  Philip  Synf.  Chariei  Williof ,  Phin- 
eat  Bond,  Richard  Peters,  Abraham  Taylor,  Thomas  Bond,  Thomas  HopkinsoU)  WiQiam  Plum- 
stead,  Joshua  Maddoz,  Thomas  White,  and  William  Coleman. 

t  The  other  memben  w«re  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  John  Baitram,  Thomas  Oodftey,  Samuel  Bhoads, 
William  Parsons,  Dr.  Pbineas  Bond,  and  William  Coleman.    Bix  Qf  the  n 
hers  ofthe"  Junto.** 
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In  1750,  another  ^^Junto^  appeared,  which  in  1768  was  oi^nized 
as  the  ^^American  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  Uie- 
ful  Knowledge,^  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  President  The  two 
Societies  were,  in  1768,  united  into  one,  the  present  ^^ American 
Philosophical  Society  for  promoting  Ueeful  Knotoledge^^  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  elected  the  first  President. 

In  1796  an  Association  of  ladies  was  formed,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Misses  Ann  Parrish  and  Catherine  W.  Morris,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  girls  without  charge.  A  similar  Society  for 
the  instruction  of  boys  was  originated  in  1799  by  William  Neckcr- 
vis,  Philip  Garrett,  Joseph  Briggs,  and  others,  which  in  1801  was 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  ^^Philadelphia  Society  for  tkt 
Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools^  For  many  years 
the  schools  under  the  charge  of  this  Society  were  almost  the  only 
ones  where  e'ducation  was  given  gratuitously.  In  1807  another 
Society,  the  ^^Philadelphia  Associate  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction 
of  Poor  Children,'^*  was  formed  through  the  agency  of  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood  and  others.     These  Societies  are  still  in  operation. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  State  to  provide  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation was  by  the  Act  of  April,  1809,  providing  "for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  gratis.''  This  law  was  amended  in  1812  but  was  so  de- 
fective, partial,  and  oppressive  in  its  provisions  that  it  remained  al- 
most entirely  inoperative.  In  consequence  of  the  distress  prevalent 
among  the  poor  of  the  city  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  the  ^* Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Public  JSconomy  "  was  established  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  report  upon  various  subjects,  among 
which  was  that  of  public  schools.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  Roberts  Yaux,  Chairman ;  Jonah  Thompson,  Ebenezer  Ferguson, 
John  Claxton,  John  Bobbins,  Joseph  M.  Paul,  Samuel  B.  Morris, 
William  Fry,  Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer,  Joseph  Rotch,  Thomas  F.  Learning, 
and  Joseph  R.  Paxson.  Their  report,  through  the  continued  efforts 
of  the  committee,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March,  1818, 
*^  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  public  expense  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  which,  with  some  modifications, 
has  continued  in  force  till  the  present  day.  In  March,  1 824,  a  law 
was  passed  "  for  a  general  system  of  education,"  which  provided  for 
the  election  of  "  schoolmen  "  in  every  township,  who  should  super- 
intend the  education  of  the  poor  children  within  their  townships 
and  ''  cause  them  to  be  instructed  and  treated  as  other  children  are 
treated."     This  law  was  repealed  in  1826. 

In  February,  1824,  as  the  result  of  efforts  that  had  been  begun 
m  1822,  the  ^^FranJclin  Institute^^  was  formed  "for  the  purpose  of 
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promoting  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  improving  the  cond]ti9ny  char- 
acter, and  prospects  of  the  indastrious  class  of  society  by  whom 
they  are  exercised."  Lectores  were  immediately  commenced, 
schools  for  drawing  and  mathematics  opened,  in  1826  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ^^ Franklin  Journal "  was  entered  upon,  and  in  Septem^ 
ber  of  the  same  year  a  High  School  was  opened,  which  was  main- 
tained for  over  ten  years  with  great  efficiency  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  William  B.  Johnson.  The  Franklin  Institute  is  still  in  active 
and  useful  operation. 

In  1827  the  ^* Society  for  the  Promotion  cf  Public  Schools  in 
Penruylvania "  was  formed,  with  Roberts  Yauz  as  President^  and 
among  the  officers  were  Matthew  Carey,  Walter  B.  Johnson,  Gerald 
Ralston,  John  Sergeant^  John  Wurts,  and  other  distinguished  men 
of  Philadelphia.  This  Society  published  several  reports  upon  the 
subject  of  common  schools,  in  1830  memorialised  the  Legislature 
and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  and  common 
schools  and  teachers*  seminaries,  republished  for  circulation  the 
school  report  of  New  York  for  1830  and  other  documents,  and  also 
attempted  to  procure  a  collection  of  school-books  for  comparison 
and  selection.  Its  last  meeting  was  held  in  Dec,  1831.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  an  Act  had  been  passed  establishing  a  school  fund, 
but  no  general  school  law  was  enacted  until  1834,  and  then  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
from  Philadelphia. 

PHILADILPmA  ASSOCIATION  Of  TBACHEBS. 

An  Association  of  Teachers  in  Philadelphia  existed  in  1812  and 
in  1820,  but  we  learn  from  one  who  taught  there  with  great  success, 
that  *'  its  objects  were  more  for  convivial  and  financial  purposes — 
the  fixing  of  rates  of  tuition  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  supper — than 
for  professional  improvement,  although  many  of  its  members  were 
sadly  in  need  of  such  improvement,  having,  as  it  were,  fatten  into 
their  position  of  schoolmasters  from  inability  to  start  in  any  other 
respectable  occupation.  '  Lang  Syne '  does  not  exaggerate  the  de- 
ficiences  of  even  the  best  schools.'** 

By  invitation  of  William  Russell  and  A.  Bronson  Akott,  then 
associate  teachers  of  the  Gemumtown  Academy,  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  Philadelphia  met  on  the  11th  and  15th  of  Feb.,  1831, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  and  establishing  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  education.  Among  those  present 
were  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Carll,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Dr.  Brewer,  Walter  R. 


•  BeeSehooli  as  they  Wew  in  Pbiladolpbia,  in  Biimanl**  Am.  Jouf.  of  Ed.,  Vol.  XIU.,  p.  74a 
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Johnson,  A.  Bolmar,  Smith,  and  Lincoln.  A  more  pnblic  meeting 
was  held  on  the  l7th  of  February  in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, at  which  a  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Russell,  was  proposed 
and  discussed,  and  on  the  following  evening  adopted.  On  the  5th 
of  March  the  following  oflBcers  were  elected,  the  principal  teachen 
of  the  city  being  in  attendance : — 

Corresponding  Secretary,-— ^v.  Dr.  IL  U.  GarlL 
Hecordmg  SKretary. — W.  B.  Johnson. 

Board  of  JHredora^—Dr.  J.  M.  Kea^,  Dr.  Brewer,  William  Bosaell,  A.  B. 
Alcott,  A.  Bolmar,  Mr.  Leavenworth,  and  Mr.  Pierce. 
FMishing  OommiUee. — Messrs.  GarU,  Keagy,  Ruasell,  Alcott,  and  Johnson. 
Finance  CommiUee, — Messrs.  Brewer,  Johnson,  and  Leavenworth. 

A  Board  of  Lecturers  was  also  appointed,  with  designated  sub- 
jects. The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  severally  to 
preside  in  turn  as  Chairmen  of  the  meetings. 

Lectures  were  afterwards  delivered  by  Mr.  Alcott,  npon  the 
*^  Principles  of  Early  Education;^''  and  by  Mr.  Russell,  on  ^'Methods 
of  Teojchingy  In  May  a  proposition  from  William  C.  Woodbridge 
to  unite  the  proposed  Journal  with  the  "Annals  of  Education  "  was 
discussed  and  declined.  In  November  its  publication  was  finally 
determined  upon,  under  the  title  of  the  ^'^ Journal  of  Instruction  ^ 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  TeaeherSy^  with  Mr.  Russell  as  re- 
sponsible editor.  It  was  to  be  a  semi-monthly  sheet  of  twelve  pages, 
in  fine  type..  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1832,  containing  papers  by  Russell,  Alcott,  Carll,  Eeagy,  and  John- 
son, including  an  article  upon  the  objects  of  a  Journal  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  a  review  of  Gallaudet's  Book  on  the  Soul.  Three  addi- 
tional numbers  followed,  containing  papers  on  ^^Matemal  Influence^ 
^Aristotle  as  an  Educator,''  ''Neglect  of  Infancy,''  Ac  With  the 
failure  of  the  publisher  in  March,  the  publication  was  suspended, 
and  of  the  meetings  or  action  of  the  Association  we  have  no  further 
information. 

In  1886  there  existed  a  ''Philadelphia  Lyceum  of  Teachers^  by 
whom  a  State  Educational  Convention  was  called,  which  met  at 
Winchester,  Aug.  18th,  1836.  The  Philadelphia  Lyceum  was  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eeagy,  N.  Dodge,  Josiah  Holbrook,  J.  H. 
Browii,  Victor  Value,  and  John  Simmons,  The  "Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation of  Monitorial  Teachers'*  were  also  represented  by  Dr. 
Wright,  Thomas  Eastman,  and  J.  M.  Coleman.  The  "Bucks  County 
Education  Society"  and  the  "York  Associaticn  of  Teachers"  had 
also  their  delegates  in  the  Convention.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
these  Associations.  A  *' State  Lyceum"  was  organized  by  the 
Convention,  of  which  Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  county, 
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was  elected  President;  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  John  Beck,  Jacob 
Weaver,  J.  H.  Gordon,  and  Jonathan  Gause,  Vice-Presidents.  The 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Natural  Science  generally  in  schools.  A 
Bimihir  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th  of  March  following  at  Harris- 
burg,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  Joseph  Lawrence  pre- 
siding.    Probably  nothing  more  was  effected  by  this  Society. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1850,  a  meeting  of  the  male  Principals 
of  the  Public  Grammar  Schools  was  held  in  the  Zane  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  at  which,  after  due  consideration,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  permanent  organization.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  this  committee  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  ''-Philadelphia  Association  of  the 
Principals  of  Public  Schools,"  which  was  adopted,  and  the  Associa- 
tion was  organized  by  the  election  of  J.  H.  Brown,  President ;  J.  C. 
Fisher,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  Joyce,  Becording  Secretary; 
and  A.  B.  Jones,  Treasurer,  For  several  years,  monthly  meetings 
were  held,  with  a  good  attendance,  and  regular  essays  and  discus- 
sions on  topics  of  professional  and  school  interest.  During  the  dis- 
tracting period  of  the  war,  the  meetings  became  irregular,  and  the 
attendance  thin;  but  since  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1865, 
^  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened,  and  a  determination  exhibited 
by  several  of  its  sixty-five  active  members,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
male  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  make  this  Association  one 
of  the  leading  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country."  It  meets 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  Building.  Each  teacher  pays  one  dollar  on  signing  the  con- 
stitution, and  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents.  The  ofScers  elected  in 
September,  1865,  are  W.  H.  Hunter,  Pres,;  Geo.  W.  Fetter,  Vice- 
Pres.;  Geo.  H.  Stout,  Cor,  Sec. ;  O.  K  Sabold,  Rec.  Sec. ;  and  IL 
Watson,  Treas. 
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Thb  following  remarks  were  originally  prepared. and  delivered  as  an  Ad- 
dress before  the  College  of  Professional  Teachers  in  Cioeiniiati  and  Colam- 
bus,  Ohio.  They  were  first  published  in  the  American  Biblical  Reposilofy 
for  July,  1839,  and  in  the  same  year  republished  in  Boston  by  Marsh,  Capen, 
Lyon  and  Webb,  in  a  little  volume,  with  the  author's  *^  Report  on  Elementary 
Public  Instruction  in  Europe^  which  wom  made  to  the  General  Assembly  cf 
Ohio,  in  December,  1837." 

"  Icfa  Tmprmch  Gott :  leh  will  jades  preawiwlw  Baoeitind  for  aia  Wewn  aatMlMB,  das  akk  W 
Goltk  Tcrklafpn  kann,  w«aii  ich  ihm  niolit  dia  bwle  MawoliMi-viid  Chiktao-BUdaiif  aehalb,  die  kh 
ihm  so  Kbaffen  Termag.*' 

**  I  promiMd  God,  that  I  wonld  look  vpon  OTery  Pta«Mm  peaMunt  ehild  ■•  a  beinf  who  coaU 
eomplain  of  me  betbra  God,  if  I  did  not  pivvide  for  bin  the  beet  odacatioB,  ■•  a  naa  sod  a  Orir 
tian,  wbieh  it  was  posuble  for  me  to  provide."— Dinter'*  LetUrU  Baron  Vtm  AlUmstsiu. 

When  the  benevolent  Franke  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  popular 
education  m  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  som 
found  that  children  could  not  be  well  taught  without  good  teachers,  and  that  but 
few  good  teachers  could  be  found  unless  they  were  regularly  trained  for  the 
jHTofession.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  be  bent  all  hu  energies  toward  the 
establiBhment  of  a  Teachers'  Seminarv,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded,  at  Halle, 
in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704 ;  and  from  this  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  well  qualified  teachers  were  soon  spread  over  all  the  north  of  Oermioy, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  revolution  in  public  instruction,  wliich  hsi 
since  been  so  happily  accomplished  under  the  au^Mcee  of  FVederick  William  HL 
and  his  praiseworthy  coadjutors.  Every  enlightened  man,  who,  since  the  time 
of  Franke,  has  in  earnest  turned  his  attention  to  the  same  subject,  has  beeo 
brought  to  the  same  result;  snd  the  recent  movements  in  France,  in  Scotland; 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio^  and  other  States  in  the  American 
Union,  all  attest  the  veir  great  difficulty,  if  not  entire  impossibility,  of  caipin^ 
out  an  efficient  sn^stem  of  public  instruction  without  seminaries  expressly  designed 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Having  aevoted  some  attention  to  this  subject,  and  having  spent  considerable 
time  in  examining  institutions  of  the  kind  already  established  in  Europe,  I  pro- 
pose in  this  paper  to  exhibit  the  result  of  my  investigations.  In  exhibttiii^  tidf 
result,  I  have  thought  proper  to  draw  out,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  I  suppose 
would  be  the  best  plan,  on  the  whole,  without  expecting  that  all  parts  of  the 
plan,  in  the  present  state  of  education  in  our  country,  wiU  be  carried  into  inune- 
diate  execution.  I  propose  what  I  think  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  what,  I  douU 
not,  will  ultimately  oe  attained,  if  the  spirit  whidi  is  now  awake  on  the  subject 
be  not  suffered  again  to  sieepb 

The  sum  of  what  I  propose  is  contamed  in  the  six  foUowing  propoaitioas, 
namely: 

L  Ine  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  State  demand  the  establishmeot, 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  imder  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  * 
NoaiCAL  ScBooL,f  that  is,  a  Teaeher^  Seminary  and  Model-tchool,  for  the  instra^ 
tion  and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching* 

t  I'he  rrencb  adjeetiTe  notmal  is  derived  from  the  Latin  noan  aeraM,  which  s^faiSes  a  ctrpn^ 
ttr*»  aqumrt^  a  mie,  a  valCem,  a  model ;  and  the  Terr  general  nee  of  this  tsna  to  deHfoaU  ir 
■titntionB  for  the  preparation  of  teaohen,  leads  ns  at  onoe  to  the  idea  of  a  modd-^tkoot  fir  fftf 
IMC,  as  an  rsswnttsi  oonsUtncnt  part  of  a  7Vadk«r«'  Anuncry. 
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IL  PapQs  Bhould  not  be  receiyed  into  the  Teadiers*  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  oar  until  they  are  wdl  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
eommon  sdiools. 

III.  The  model-school  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admitted  to  the  common  adkooU,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminaij  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accordingly. 

V.  The  senior  classes  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  employed,  under  the 
unmediate  instruction  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-school 

y  L  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  comprise  lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  the  folloving  topics,  together  with  such  others  as  further 
observation  and  ezpMerience  mav  show  to  be  necessary : 

1.  A  thorougli,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions  at  every  step  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcatuig  each  lesson  upon  children  of  different  dispositions  and  capacities, 
and  various  intellectual  habits. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mind. 

8.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  dty  or  country,  family  gov- 
ernment, indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  Ac^  Ac 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustrations  of  the  difference 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

0.  The  art  of  teaching. 

6.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  imparting  and  keep- 
ing alive  a  feeling  of  love  for  children. 

7.  Historv  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  different  affes  and  nations,  the  drcumstancee  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  accom- 
plish, their  successes  and  failures,  their  perma&enc}%and  changes^  how  far  they 
influenced  individual  and  national  character,  how  far  any  of  them  might  have 
originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  their  founders,  whether  they  se- 
eurad  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
causes,  dx. 

8.  The  rules  of  health,  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  devoted- 
ness  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfiu-e  of  society,  habits  of  entire  self-control, 
purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  Ac 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  civilisation  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

1 2.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages. 

On  each  of  the  topics  above  enumerated,  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  such  remarks 
as  may  be  necessary  to  tlteir  more  full  development  and  illustration ;  and  then 
state  the  argument  in  favor  of,  and  answer  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against,  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  is  here  contemplated. 

To  begin  with  the  first  propoeitioa 

L  The  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  state  demand  the  establishment, 
^  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  that  is,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  and  model-school,  for  the  instruction 
and  prrictice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  oducation  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  there  be  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  uat  the 
legislature  should  patronise  and  sustain  it ;  for,  new  as  our  country  is,  and  nu- 
merous as  are  the  objects  to  which  individual  capital  must  be  applied,  diere  can 
be  no  great  hope,  for  many  years  to  come,  of  seeing  such  institutions  established 
and  supported  by  private  munificence.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  object  of  legis- 
lative patronage ;  tor,  as  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  clearly  open 
to  all  the  citizens  of  Uie  State,  and  equally  necessary  to  all,  it  is  right  that  eacb 
should  sustain  his  proper  share  of  the  expense. 

Beserviqg  my  general  aigument  in  fkvor  of  these  establishments  till  after  a 

44 
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more  full  deyelopment  of  their  object,  oiganisation,  and  ooorae  of  study,  I  slnU 
confine  mj  remarks  under  this  head  to  the  subject  of  legislatire  patronage,  and 
the  influenco  which  such  an  institution  would  exert,  through  the  legislature  and 
officers  of  gdvernment,  on  the  people  at  large.  And  in  order  that  the  institution 
may  exert  the  influence  here  contemplated,  it  will  appear  obvioualy  neoesBary 
that  it  be  placed  at  the  seat  of  government 

Popular  legislators  ought  to  have  some  objects  in  view  besides  -the  trritatiitf 
and  often  petty  questions  of  party  politics.  Any  observing  man,  who  has  watdied 
the  progress  of  popular  legislation  amcsig  us,  cannot  but  have  noticed  the  ten- 
dency of  continued  and  uninterrupted  party  bickering  to  narrow  the  mind  and 
sour  the  temper  of  political  men,  to  mate  them  selfim,  unpatriotic,  and  unprin- 
cipled. It  is  highly  necessary  for  their  improvement  as  men,  and  as  republicu 
lawgivers,  that  the  bitterness  and  bi^otr^  of  ptfirty  strife  should  sometmies  be 
chedced  by  some  great  object  of  pubhc  utility,  in  which  good  men  of  all  parties 
mav  unite,  and  the  contempUtionand  discussion  of  which  shall  enlarge  the  views 
and  elevate  the  affections.  The  legisktures  of  several  states  have  alreadr  had 
experience  of  these  benefits.  The  noble  institutimis  for  deaf  mutes,  for  the  mind, 
and  for  the  insane,  which  have  grown  up  under  their  care,  and  been  sustained 
by  their  bounty,  are  not  less  beneficial  b^  the  moral  influence  they  exert,  eveiy 
year,  on  the  officers  of  government  who  witness  their  benevolent  operationsy  than 
by  the  physical  and  intellectual  blessings  which  they  confer  on  the  unfortonate 
classes  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  designed.  Who  can 
witness  tlie  proficiency  of  the  bhnd  and  the  mute  in  that  knowledge  vhidi  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  life,  as  witnessed  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  these  insti- 
tutions at  Columbus,  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  without  feeling  the 
blessedness  of  benevolence,  and  inwardly  resolving  to  be  himself  beneyoleDtf 
Without  some  such  objects  in  view,  poh'tical  character  deteriorates,  and  the  legis- 
lator sinks  to  the  demagogue.  When  our  Ameiican  Congress  has  had  noble  ob- 
jects in  view  ;  when  it  has  been  struggling  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  great 
principles  which  are  the  foundations  of  free  institutions,  it  has  been  the  nuneiy 
of  patriotism  and  the  theater  of  great  thoughts  and  mighty  deeds ;  but  when  its 
objects  have  been  mean,  and  its  aims  selfish,  how  sad  the  reverse  in  respect  to 
its  moral  character  and  national  influence  1 

Colleges,  and  institutions  for  the  hifi'her  branches  of  classical  learning,  have 
seldom  flourished  in  this  country  under  legislative  patronage ;  because  the  peofJe 
at  IxLrge,  not  perceiving  that  these  institutions  are  directly  beneficial  to  them, 
allow  their  legislators  to  give  them  only  a  hesitating,  reluctant,  and  msuffident 
support  No  steady,  well-digested  plan  of  improvement  is  carried  ooneistentlj 
through,  but  the  measures  are  vacdlating,  contradictcnry,  and  often  destructive^ 
not  from  want  of  sagacity  to  perceive  what  is  best,  but  simply  from  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  object,  and  a  consequent  determination  to  maintain  it  at  the  cheap- 
est rate.  But  an  institution  of  tne  kind  here  contemplated,  the  people  at  lai|^ 
will  feel  to  be  for  their  immediate  benefit  It  is  to  qualify  teacners  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  own  children ;  and  among  the  people  throughout  most  of  the  firee 
States,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  good  common- 
school  instruction,  which  makes  them  willing  to  incur  heavy  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  securuig  it  They  will,  ti^erefore,  cheerfully  sustain  their  legislators  in  any 
measure  which  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  improvement  and  perfecticm  of  ths 
common-school  system ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  b  esien- 
tial  to  this,  I  expect  to  prove  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Supposing  the  institution  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  goycmment,  under 
proper  auspices,  the  legislature  would  every  year  witness  its  beneficial  results; 
they  would  attend  the  exliibitiona  of  its  pupils  both  in  the  seminary  and  in  the 
model-school,  as  they  now,  in  several  States,  attend  the  exhibitions  of  *the  blind 
and  mute ;  their  views  would  be  enlarged,  their  affections  moved,  their  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  good  education  settled ;  they  would  return  to  their  constituents 
full  of  zeal  and  confidence  in  the  educational  cause,  and  impart  the  same  to 
them ;  they  would  learn  how  schools  ought  to  be  conducted,  tne  respective  du- 
ties of  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers ;  they  would  become  the  most  efll- 
dent  imssionaries  of  public  instruction ;  and,  ere  long,  one  of  the  most  important 
errands  from  their  constituents  would  be,  to  find  for  tliem,  in  the  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary, a  suitable  instructor  for  their  district  school    Such  an  influence  will  be  to 
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the  school  Bysiem,  ^hat  electricity  is  to  the  operatioDstof-aature,  an  hufiu^^i^ 
unceasing,  ail-pervading,  lightning-winged.  \    .  -  ^     ^V 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  every  Stat\  would  be  eaftentlall^^; 
aided  by  such  an  institution  at  the  seat  of  government.    He  ^eatfi^  nee'ji^s  it  as  "^ 
a  fulcrum  to  pry  over,  when  he  would  move  the  legislature  ^  tlr^  people,  /^e    ^^ 
cannot  bring  the  legislature  to  the  common  schools,  nor  these  t6<.th<i/legislattir^/ .      J 
to  illustrate  existing  deficiencies  or  recommend  improvements  f^ut-q^ije  is  a  ^-  'I 
model  constructed  under  his  own  eye,  which  he  can  at  any  momMl^mabtt     ^ 
to  the  legislature,  and  by  which  he  can  give  complete  illustrations  o)*  Utt  \m 
views. 

As  the  young  men  in  the  seminary  grow  up,  he  watches  their  {H'ogress,  and 
ascertains  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  essential  characteristics  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  as  he  passes  through  the  State,  and  learns  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  each  c(Mnmunity,he  knows  where  to  find  the  teadier  best  fitted  to  carry 
out  his  views,  and  ^ve  efficiency  to  the  system  in  each  particular  location. 
Nothing  is  lost ;  the  mipression  wnich  he  makes  is  immediately  followed  up  and 
deepened  by  the  teacher,  before  it  has  time  to  cool  and  disappear.  A  superin- 
tendent of  schools  without  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  is  a  general  without  somierSi 
depending  entirely  on  the  services  of  such  volunteers  as  he  can  pick  up  on  his 
march,  most  of  whom  enlist  but  for  the  day,  and  go  home  to  deep  at  night 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  reasons  for  legislative  patronage,  and  a  location  at 
the  seat  of  government.  I  do  not  iooagine  that  one  institution  will  be  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  whole  state ;  but  let  th«  ons  be  established  firsts  and 
whatever  others  are  needful  will  speedily  follow.* 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  general  proposition. 

II.  Pupils  should  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers'  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  nor  until  they  are  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
the  common  schools. 

The  age  at  whidi  the  pupils  leave  the  common  school  is  the  proper  age  for 
entering  the  Teachers'  seminary,  and  the  latter  should  begin  just  where  the 
former  closes.  This  is  young  enough ;  for  few  persons  have  their  judgments  suf- 
ficiently matured,  or  their  feelinffs  imder  sufiiaent  control,  to  engage  in  school- 
teaching  by  themselves,  before  they  are  twenty  years  old.  It  is  not  the  design 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  go  through  the  conmion  routine  qf  the  common- 
school  course,  but  a  thorough  grounding  in  this  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  the  teacher's  education. 

IIL  The  model-school  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admitted  to  the  common  schools,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

The  model-school,  as  its  name  imports,  is  to  be  a  model  of  what  the  common 
school  ought  to  be ;  and  it  must  be,  therefore,  composed  of  like  materials,  and 
subject  to  similar  rules.  The  model-school,  in  fact,  should  be  the  common  school 
of  the  place  in  which  the  Teachers'  Seminary  is  situated  ;  it  should  aim  to  keep 
in  advance  of  every  other  school  in  the  State,  and  every  other  school  in  the  State 
should  aim  to  keep  up  with  that.  It  is  a  model  for  {he  constant  inspection  of 
the  pupils  in  the  teacners'  department,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  lessons  thcv 
receive  fix>m  their  professors;  the  proof-stone  by  which  they  are  to  test  the  util- 
ity of  the  abstract  principles  they  imbibe,  and  on  which  they  are  to  exercise  and 
improve  their  gifts  of  teaching.  Indeed,  as  School-counselor  Dinter  told  a  no- 
bleman of  East-Prussia,  to  set  up  a  Teachers*  Seminary  without  a  model-sdioo], 
is  like  setting  up  a  shoemaker's  shop  without  leather. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accordingly. 

The  course  of  study,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  it  in  the-  following  pages, 
cannot  well  be  completed  in  less  time  than  this ;  this  has  been  found  short  enough 
for  professional  study  in  the  other  professions,  which  is  generally  commenced  at 
a  maturcr  age,  and  after  the  pupil  has  had  the  advanti^e  of  an  academical  or 
eollegiate  course ;  and  if  it  is  allowed  that  five  or  seven  years  are  not  too  much 
\»  be  spent  in  acquiring  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  or  any  of  the 

*  This  article  was  written  In  ito  special  reference  to  Ohio,  and  the  new  States  of  the  WesL  la 
some  of  the  cii<ler  Btotea,  the  expense  of  livliig  at  the  seat  of  govenunent  might  operate  as  an 
ol^ecUon  to  the  location  of  the  Seminary  there. 
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eommon  indl^penaable  handcrafts,  surely  three  years  will  not  be  deemed  too 
much  for  the  aifficult  and  most  unportant  art  of  teachmg. 

y.  The  senior  class  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  employed,  mider  the 
immediate  inspection  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  mofiel-ediooL 

Tlie  model-school  is  intended  to  be  not  only  an  illustiution  of  the  principlei 
inculcated  theoretically  in  the  seminary,  but  is  calculated  also  as  a  school  for 
practice,  in  which  the  seminary  pupils  may  learn,  by  actual  experiment,  the  pniO' 
ncal  bearing  of  the  prmciples  wnicn  they  have  studied.  After  two  years  oi  the- 
oretical study,  the  pupils  are  well  Qualified  to  commence  this  practical  course^ 
mider  the  immediate  nispection  of  tneir  professors ;  and  the  model-ecbool  being 
mder  the  inspection  of  such  teachers,  it  is  obvious  that  its  pupils  can  suffer  no 
loss,  but  must  be  great  gainers  by  the  arrangement 

Tliis  is  a  part  of  the  system  for  training  teachers  whidi  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  any  considerable  hope  of  success  retained.  To  attempt  to  train  prae- 
tieal  teachers  without  it,  would  be  like  attempting  to  train  sailors  by  keeping 
bOTs  upon  Bowditch's  Navigator,  without  ever  sufrering  them  to  go  oo  board  a 
ship,  or  handle  a  ropeyam.  One  must  begin  to  teach,  before  he  can  begin  to  be  a 
tetfcher ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better,  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  tliat  he  should 
make  this  beginning  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  can  give  bin 
directions  and  point  out  his  errors,  than  that  he  should  blunder  on  alone,  at  the 
risk  of  ruining  multitudes  of  pupils,  before  he  can  learn  to  teadi  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  unaided  experience. 

VL  Course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary. 

1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions,  at  every  step^  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  on  children  of  different  dispoeitioas  and  capadtiei^ 
and  various  intellectual  habits. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  country.  The  pupils  usually  in  attendance  are  between  the 
ages  of  eix  and  sixteen,  and  I  would  arrange  them  in  three  divisions^  as  follows: 

FiBST  Divisio?r,  including  the  youngest  children,  and  those  least  advanced,  gen- 
erally between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine. 

Topics  of  Imtruciion, — 1.  Familiar  conversational  teaching,  in  respect  to  ob- 
jects  which  fall  daily  under  their  notice,  and  in  respect  to  their  moral  and  soctsl 
duties,  designed  to  awaken  their  powers  of  observation  and  expressioD,  and  to 
cultivate  their  moral  feelings. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 
8.  Elements  of  writing. 
4.  Elements  of  numbers. 

6.  Exercises  of  the  voice  and  ear — singing  by  rote. 
6.  Select  readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  Psiums,  and  Gospels. 
SxooND  Division,  including  those  more  advanced,  and  generally  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 

Topiei  of  Instruction, — 1.  Exercises  in  readiqg. 
2.  Exercises  in  writing. 
8.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Elements  of  geography,  and  geography  of  the  United  States. 

5.  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Moral  and  religious  instruotioa  in  select  Bible  narrativee^  parable^  sad 
proverbs. 

7.  Elements  of  music,  and  suiBing  by  note. 

8.  English  grammar  and  parsing. 

Tman  Division,  most  advanced,  and  generally  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen. 

Topics  of  Instruction. — 1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocutioo. 

8.  Oaligrapby,  stenography,  and  Unear  drawing. 

8.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  their  applicatkm  to  civil  engi- 
neering,  surveying,  Ac 

4.  English  composition,  forms  of  business,  and  book-keeping. 

5.  General  geography,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind. 

6.  General  history. 
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*!,  Constitution  of  titc  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States. 

8.  Elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  their  application  to  the  arts  o£ 
life,  such  as  agriculture,  manufactures,  (fee. 

0.  Moral  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history,  the  life  and  discourses  at 
Christ,  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  and  history  of  Christianity. 

10.  Science  and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Thorough  instruction  on  all  these  topics  I  suppose  to  be  essential  to  a  complete 
common-school  education ;  and  though  it  may  oe  many  vears  before  our  scnoola 
come  up  to  this  standard,  yet  I  Uiink  nothing  short  of  this  should  satisfy  us ;  and, 
as  fast  as  possible,  we  should  be  laboring  to  train  teachers  capable  of  giving  in* 
St  ruction  in  all  these  branches.  When  this  standard  for  the  common  school  has 
been  attained,  then,  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  three  years' 
course  of  study  proposed  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  he  must  have  studied  all 
the  topics  above  enumerated,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  common  schoola. 

The  study  of  a  topic,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  practical  use, 
is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  teacning  it  .  The 
processes  are  often  quite  different.  A  man  may  study  music  till  he  can  perform 
admirably  himself,  and  yet  possess  very  little  skill  in  teaching  others ;  and  it  b 
well  known  that  the  most  successful  orators  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  worst 
teachers  of  elocution.  The  process  of  learning  for  practical  purposes  is  mostly 
that  of  combination  or  iynthesis ;  but  the  process  of  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  is  one  of  contmued  and  minute  analysis,  not  onlv  of  the  subject  itselfr 
but  of  aU  the  movements  and  turnings  of  the  feelers  of  the  mind,  the  little  an- 
tenncB  by  which  it  seizes  and  retains  its  hold  of  the  several  parte  of  a  topic.  Till 
a  man  can  nunutely  dissect,  not  only  the  subject  itself,  but  also  the  intellectual 
machinery  by  which  it  is  worked  up,  he  cannot  be  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
The  orator  analyzes  his  subject,  and  disposes  its  several  parts  In  the  order  best 
calculated  for  enect ;  but  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  does  this,  which  con- 
stitute the  tact  that  enables  him  to  judge  ri^ht,  as  if  by  instinct,  are  generally  so 
rapid,  so  evanescent,  that  it  maj  be  impossible  for  him  to  recall  them  so  as  to 
describe  them  to  another ;  and  it  is  this  very  rapidity  of  intellectual  movement^ 
which  gives  him  success  as  an  orator,  that  renders  it  the  more  diflicult  for  him  to 
succeed  as  a  teacher.  The  musician  would  perform  very  poorly,  who  should  stop 
to  recognize  each  volition  that  moves  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  movement 
of  his  fingers  on  the  organ-keys ;  but  he  who  would  tea(£  others  to  perform 
gracefully  and  rapidly,  must  give  attention  to  points  minute  as  these.  The 
teacher  must  stop  to  observe  and  analyze  each  movement  of  the  mind  itself,  as 
it  a<lvances  on  every  topic;  but  men  of  genius  for  execution,  aud  of  great  prac- 
tical skill,  who  never  teach,  are  generally  too  impatient  t«  make  this  ramute 
analysis,  and  often,  mdeed,  form  such  habits  as  at  length  to  become  incapable  of 
it  The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  orilliant 
military  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  observe 
the  process  of  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  arrived  with  such  certainty  at  thoso 
astounding  results  of  warlike  genius  which  have  given  him  the  first  rank  among 
Britain's  soldiers,  that  he  could  seldom  construct  a  connected  argument  in  favor 
of  his  plans,  and  generally  had  but  one  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  them,  and  that  was  usually  repeated  in  the  same  words, — 
"  Silly,  silly,  that's  BiMy."  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  men  distinguished  for  prompt  ana  energetic  action.  Tlie  mental 
habits  best  adapted  for  e£fect  in  the  actual  business  of  life  are  not  always  the 
mental  habits  best  suited  to  the  teacher ;  and  the  Teachers'  Seminary  requires  a 
mode  of  instruction  in  some  respects  different  from  the  practical  school. 

The  teaclier,  also,  must  review  the  branches  of  instruction  above  enumerated 
with  reference  to  their  scientific  connections,  and  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
thetn,  which,  though  not  always  necessary  in  respect  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  business  of  life,  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  ready  com- 
mand which  a  teacher  must  have  over  them  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  minds 
of  others. 

Nor  is  this  alL  There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  for  inculcating  the  same 
truth ;  and  the  diversities  of  mind  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 
method.  One  mind  can  be  best  approached  by  one  method,  and  another  mind 
by  another ;  and  in  respect  to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  expe- 
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rience  id  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  different  methods  to  diffietrest 
minds.  These  rich  treasures  of  experience  can  be  preserved,  and  daasified,  and 
imparted  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary.  If  the  teacher  never  studies  his  prc^esaiQi^ 
he  learns  this  part  of  his  duties  only  hy  the  slow  and  wasteful  process  of  ener- 
imenting  on  mind,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  ruins  many  before  be  leama  how 
to  deal  with  them.  Could  we  ascertain  how  many  minds  hare  been  lost  to  the 
world  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  measures  of  inexperienced  aod  incom^ 
tent  teachers ;  if  we  could  exhibit,  in  a  statistical  table,  the  number  of  souls  whidi 
must  be  used  up  in  qualifying  a  teacher  for  his  profession,  by  intrusting  bim 
with  its  active  duties  wittu>ut  previous  study,  we  could  prove  inoontroverUbiy 
that  it  is  great  want  of  economy,  that  it  is  a  most  prodigious  waste,  to  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  system  of  schoob  without  maldqg  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mind. 

The  teacher  should  learn,  at  least,  not  to  spoil  by  his  awkward  handling  what 
Nature  has  made  well ;  he  should  know  how  to  preserve  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  in  a  healthful  condition,  if  he  be  not  capable  of  improving  them. 
But,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mmd,  and  its  susceptibilities,  how  often 
are  a  teacher  s  most  industrious  efforts  worse  tlian  thrown  away — ^perrertii^ 
and  destro^ii^  rather  than  improving!  Frequently,  alao,  the  ^ooa  which  is 
gained  by  judicious  efforts  in  one  direction  is  counteracted  by  a  mistaken  coune 
m  another. 

Under  this  head  there  should  be  a  complete  dassificatioQ  of  the  sources  of 
influence,  a  close  analysis  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  causes  of  each,  and  of  its 
applicability  to  educational  purposes.  There  should  be  also  a  cUssification  cf 
the  errors  hable  to  be  committed,  with  a  similar  analysis,  and  directions  for  avoid- 
ing them.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some  valuable  discoveries  yet  to  be 
made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  Uu&t,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  susceptible  of  a  dassification  much  better  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  generally  been  adopted. 

3.  The  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod* 
ified  by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  city  or  oountiy,  laxnily  gov- 
eroment,  indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  Ac. 

lliese  diversities  all  exist  in  every  community,  and  exert  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  developments  of  children;  and  no  teacher  can  dischaige  his  duties 
diligently  and  thoroughly  without  recognizing  this  extensive  class  of  influences. 
Tlie  influence  of  sex  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  and  no  successful  teacher,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  manages  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  his  school  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  But  the  other  sources  of  influence  are  no  less  important  Parental 
character  is  one.  Parents  of  high-minded  and  honorable  feeUng,  will  be  likely 
to  impart  something  of  the  same  spirit  to  their  children.  Such  diildren  may  be 
easily  governed  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  character,  and  perhaps  ruineJ  by 
the  application  of  the  rod.  If  parents  are  mean-spirited  and  selfish,  great  allow- 
anco  should  be  made  for  the  failings  of  their  children,  and  double  dU^nce  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  in  them  a  sense  of  honor. 

The  different  circumstances  of  wealth  and  poverty  produce  great  differences 
in  children.  The  rich  child  generally^  requires  restramt,  the  poor  one  enooorige- 
ment.  When  tlie  poor  are  bought  m  contact  with  the  rich,  it  is  natural  that  the 
former  should  feel  somewhat  sensitive  as  to  the  distinctions  which  may  obtain 
between  tliem  and  their  fellows ;  and  in  such  cases  special  pains  should  be  taken 
to  shield  the  sensibilities  of  the  poor  child  against  needless  wounds,  and  make 
him  feel  that  the  ]x)verty  for  which  he  is  no  way  blamable  is  not  to  him  a  de|^ 
radation.  Otherwise  he  may  become  envious  and  misanthropic,  or  be  diseour- 
iged  and  unmanned.  But  how  often  does  the  reverse  of  this  take  place,  to  the 
p-eat  injury  of  the  character  both  of  the  poor  and  the  ridi  1  Surely  it  is  mv- 
ortune  enough  to  the  suffering  child  that  he  has  to  bear  the  ills  arising  from 
Ignorance  or  negligence,  vice  or  poverty,  in  his  parents ;  and  the  school  should  be 
1  refuse  for  him,  where  he  can  improve  himself  and  be  happy. 

Agam,  city  and  country  produce  diversities  in  children  umost  as  sreat  as  the 
liffcrenoe  of  sex.  City  children  are  inclined  to  the  anient,  quick,  slowii^  tem- 
perament of  the  female ;  country  children  lean  more  to  the  cooler,  steadier, 
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slower  development  of  the  male.  Citr  children  are  more  excitable ;  hj  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  tliej  are  placed,  their  feelings  are  kept  in  more  constant  and 
rapid  ratition,  they  are  more  easily  moved  to  good,  and  have  stronger  tempta- 
tion to  evil ;  while  country  children,  less  excitable,  less  rapid  in  their  advances 
toward  cither  good  or  evil,  present,  in  their  peculiarities,  a  broad  and  solid  found- 
ation for  characters  of  stable  structure  and  enduring  usefulness.  Though  human 
natiu'c  is  every  where  the  same,  and  schools  present  the  same  general  character- 
istics ;  yet  the  good  countrv  teacher,  if  he  remove  to  the  citv,  and  would  be 
equally  successful  there,  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  several  modifications  of 
his  former  arraugemento. 

Many  other  circumstances  give  rise  to  diversities  no  less  important  It  is  the 
budiness  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary  to  arrange  and  classify  these  modifying  influ- 
ences, and  give  to  the  pupil  the  advantages  of  an  anticipated  experience  in  re- 
spect to  his  metliod  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  No  one  will  imagine  that 
tne  teacher  is  to  let  his  pupils  see  that  he  recognizes  such  differences  among 
them  ;  he  should  be  wise  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  deal  with  eaf£ 
individual  in  such  manner  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  may  render  most 
productive  of  good. 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

Science,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  philosophical  classification 
and  arrangement  of  aU  the  facts  which  are  observed  m  respect  to  any  subject, 
and  an  investigation  from  these  facts  of  the  principles  whicn  regulate  their  oc- 
currence. Education  affords  its  facts,  and  they  are  as  numerous  and  as  deeply 
interesting  as  the  facts  of  any  other  science  ;  these  facts  are  susceptible  of  as 
philosophical  a  classification  and  arrangement  as  the  facts  of  chemistry  or  astron- 
omy ;  and  the  principles  which  regulate  their  occurrence  are  as  appropriate  and 
profitable  a  subject  of  investigation  as  the  principles  of  botany  or  zoology,  or  of 
politics  or  monus.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  education  is  not  a  sci- 
ence, and  cannot  be  reduced  to  scientific  principles ;  but  they  who  talk  thus  either 
make  use  of  words  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite  meaning,  or  the^  con- 
found the  idea  of  education  with  that  of  the  mere  art  of  teaching.  Even  m  tliis 
sense  the  statement  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  next 
head. 

The  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  these  feurts,  with  their  classification, 
their  arrangement  and  principles,  before  he  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  profession ; 
or  he  is  like  the  surgeon  who  would  operate  on  the  human  body  before  he  has 
studied  anatomy,  or  the  attomev  who  would  commence  practice  before  he  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  law. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  confound  education  with  mere  instruction ;  an  error 
BO  common,  indeed,  that  many  writers  on  the  subject  use  the  words  as  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  synonymous.  Instruction,  however,  comprehends  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  general  idea  of  education.  Education  includes  all  the  extraneous  in- 
fluences which  combine  to  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character ; 
while  instruction  is  limited  to  that  which  is  directly  communicated  from  one  mind 
to  another.  **  Education  and  instruction  (says  Hooker)  are  the  means,  the  one 
by  tt«f,  the  other  by  precepty  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  bet- 
ter and  the  sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil"  A 
man  may  become  well  educated,  though  but  poorly  instructed,  as  was  the  case 
with  Pascal  and  Franklin,  and  many  others  equallv  illustrious ;  but  if  a  man  is 
well  instructed,  he  cannot,  without  some  great  fault  of  liis  own,  fail  to  acquire  a 
good  education.  Instruction  is  mostly  the  work  of  others ;  education  depends 
mainly  on  the  use  which  we  ourselves  make  of  the  circumstances  bv  which  we 
are  surrounded.  The  mischiefs  of  defective  instrtiction  may  often  be  repaired 
by  our  own  subsequent  efforts ;  but  a  gap  left  down  in  the  line  of  our  education 
is  not  so  easily  put  up,  after  the  opportunity  has  once  passed  by. 

5.  The  art  orteachinjg;. 

The  art  of  teaching,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  science,  and  cannot  be  learned  by  theo- 
retic  study  alone,  without  practice.  The  model-school  is  appropriately  the  place 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  art  by  actual  practice ;  but,  like  all  the  rational  arts, 
it  rests  on  scientific  principles.  The  theoretical  instruction,  therefore,  in  this 
brancfa,  wiU  be  limited  mainly  to  a  development  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
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founded ;  -while  the  ftppUcatiaQ  of  those  principlea  will  be  illiiBtnted,  and  the  srt 
of  teaching  acquired,  oj  instructiog  in  the  model-school  under  the  care  of  the 
profottors,  and  subject  to  their  direction  and  remarks.  The  professor  asaigm  to 
the  pupil  his  class  m  the  model-school,  he  observes  his  manner  of  teaching  and 
notices  itd  excellences  and  defects ;  and  after  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  with  him  alone,  or  in  componj  onlv  with  his  fellow-students,  he  oomoiendi 
what  he  did  well,  shows  him  how  he  might  have  made  the  imperfect  better,  and 
the  erroneous  correct,  pointing  out,  as  he  proceeds,  the  application  of  theixetic 
principles  to  practice,  tnat  the  lessons  in  the  model-school  may  be  really  an  illi» 
tration  of  all  that  has  been  taught  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary. 

6.  The  art  of  goreming  children,  with  special  reference  to  the  imparting  and 
keeping  alive  of  a  feeling  of  love  for  children. 

Gnildren  can  be  properly  ^vemed  only  by  affectioo;  and  aCfectioo,  rightly 
directed,  is  all-^werful  for  this  purpose.  A  school  governed  without  love  is  a 
gloomy,  mind-killing  place ;  it  is  like  a  nursery  of  tender  blossoms  filled  with  an 
atmosphere  of  froet  and  ice.  AiTection  is  the  natural  magnet  of  the  mind  in 
childhood ;  the  child's  mind  is  fitted  by  its  Creator  to  be  moved  by  a  mother^ 
love  ;  and  cold  indifference  or  stem  lovelessness  repels  and  freezes  it.  In  gor- 
erniog  children  there  is  no  substitute  for  affection,  and  Gkxl  never  intended  there 
should  be  any. 

General  rules  can  be  given  for  the  government  of  a  school ;  the  results  of  ex- 
perience  can  be  treasured  up,  svstematized, and  imparted;  the  candidate  for  the 
teachers  office  can  be  exercised  to  dose  observation,  patience,  and  self-control ; 
and  all  these  are  essential  branches  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  governing.  StiU 
if  there  be  no  feeling  of  love  for  children,  all  this  will  not  make  a  good  achool- 
govemor.  There  is  great  natural  diversity  in  individuals  in  regard  to  this,  as  in 
all  other  affections ;  yet  every  one  whom  God  has  fitted  to  be  a  parent  has  the 
elements  of  this  affection,  and  these  elements  are  susceptible  of  development 
and  improvement. 

7.  Hidtory  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educatiooal  gf9- 
terns  of  different  ages  and  nations ;  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them ; 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded ;  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  ao- 
complitdi ;  their  successes  and  fifdlures,  their  permanency  and  changes ;  how  hr 
they  influenced  individual  and  national  character ;  how  far  any  of  them  might 
liave  originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  their  founders ;  whether 
thev  secured  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise^ 
with  tlie  causes,  ifec. 

To  insure  success  in  any  pursuit,  the  ex[)erience  of  our  predecessors  is  justly 
considered  a  valuable,  and  generally  an  indispensable  aid.  What  should  we 
think  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  profound  politician  while  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  political  science ;  while  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  governments,  the 
causes  whicli  have  modified  their  forms  and  influences,  Uie  chiuiges  which  hare 
taken  place  in  them,  the  different  effects  produced  by  various  systems  under  di- 
verse influences,  and  of  the  thousand  combinations  m  which  the  past  treasures 
wisdom  for  the  future  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the  lawyer  who  Imew  nothing 
of  the  history  of  law  ?  or  of  the  astronomer,  ignorant  of  the  history  of  astrono- 
my ?  In  every  science  and  every  art  we  recognize  the  value  of  its  appropriate 
history ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  that  gives  value  to  such  history, 
which  does  not  apply,  in  all  its  force,  to  the  history  of  education.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  history  of  education  is  entirely  neglected  among  us ;  there  is  not  a 
work  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  Eitflish  language  *,  and  very  few,  indeed, 
which  contain  even  notices  or  hints  to  guide  one*s  inquiries  on  this  deeply  inter- 
esting theme.  I  wish  some  of  those  writers  who  complain  that  education  is  a 
liaekneyed  subject,  a  subject  so  often  and  so  much  discussed,  that  nothing  new 
remains  to  be  said  upon  it,  would  turn  their  inquiries  in  this  direction,  and  I  think 
they  will  find  much,  and  that  too  of  tlie  highest  utility,  which  will  be  entirely 
new  to  the  greater  part  even  of  the  reading  population. 

Man  has  been  an  educator  ever  since  he  became  civUized.  A  great  variety  of 
systems  of  public  instruction  have  been  adopted  and  sustained  by  law,  wbidi 
have  produced  powerful  and  enduring  influences ;  and  are  we  to  set  sail  on  thif 
boundless  ocean  entirely  ignorant  of  the  courses,  and  soundings,  and  discoveiies 
of  our  predecessors  ? 
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the  Hebrew  mtioo,  in  its  yesrj  origin,  vm  sabjected  to  a  premeditated  and 
thoroughly  systematized  ooiine  of  national  instruction,  which  produced  the  most 
wonderful  influence,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  peculiar  hardihood  and  de- 
terminateness  of  character,  which  have  made  them  the  astonishment  of  all  ages, 
a  miracle  among  nations.  A  full  derelopment  of  this  system,  and  a  careful  iUus* 
tration  of  the  particulars  which  gave  it  its  peculiar  strength,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances which  perrerted  it  firom  good  to  evil,  which  turned  strength  into  the 
force  of  hate,  and  perseverance  into  obstmacy,  would  be  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  general  education.  The  ancient  Persians  aud  Hindoos 
had  ingenious  and  thoroughly  digested  systems  of  public  instruction,  entirely 
diverse  from  each  other,  yet  each  wonderfully  efiicacious  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
The  Greeks  were  a  busily  educating  people,  and  great  varieties  of  systems  sprung 
up  in  their  different  states  and  under  their  different  masters,  all  of  them  inge- 
nious, most  of  them  effective,  and  some  of  them  characterized  by  the  highest 
excellencea  Systems  which  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  imitate,  may  be  highly 
useful  as  warnings,  and  to  prevent  our  trring  experiments  which  have  been  often 
tried  before,  and  fiuled  to  be  useful.  The  Chmese,  for  example,  have  had  for 
ages  a  system  which  is  peculiarly  and  strictly  natiwial ;  its  object  has  always 
been  to  make  them  Chinetey  and  nothing  else ;  it  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
intended ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  t*  A  nation  of  machines,  a  people  of 
patterns,  made  to  order ;  a  set  of  men  and  women  wound  up  like  clocks,  to  go  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  certam  time,  with  minds  wonderfully  nice  and  exact  in 
certain  little  things ;  but  as  stiff,  as  unsusceptible  of  expansion,  as  incapable  of 
originating  thought,  or  deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  as  one  of  their  own  gra- 
ven images  is  of  navigating  a  smp.  In  short,  thej  are  very  much  such  a  people 
as  the  .£nerican8  might  become  in  a  few  centunes,  if  some  amiable  enthusiasts 
could  succeed  in  establishing  what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  a  system  ex- 
clusively American,  Elducation,  to  be  useful,  must  be  expansive,  must  be  uni- 
versal ;  the  mind  must  not  be  trained  to  nm  in  one  narrow  channel :  it  must 
understand  that  human  beings  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  in  other  coun- 
tries than  its  own ;  that  the  results  of  preceding  efforts  have  their  value,  and 
that  all  light  is  not  confined  to  its  own  little  Goshen. 

When  a  science  has  become  fixed  as  to  its  principles,  when  its  facts  are  ascer- 
tained and  well  settled,  then  its  history  is  generally  written.  Why,  then,  have 
we  no  history  of  education  in  our  language  ?  Simply,  because  the  science  of 
education,  with  us,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  because,  so  rar  from  being  a  hackneyed 
or  an  exhausted  subject,  on  which  notning  new  remains  to  be  said,  its  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  not  yet  so  ascertained  as  to  become  the  basis  of  a  fixed  science. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  are  no  materials  for  the  composition  of  such  a 
history.  We  are  not  destitute  of  information  respecting  the  educational  systems 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Uartha- 
ginians ;  and  in  respect  to  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
tiie  Chinese,  the  modern  Europeans,  the  materials  for  their  educational  history 
are  nearly  as  ample  as  those  for  their  civil  history ;  and  the  former  is  quite  as 
important  to  the  educator  as  the  latter  is  to  the  civilian.  The  brief  and  imper- 
fect, but  liighly  interesting  sketches,  given  by  Sharon  Turner  in  his  History  of 
England,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  my  assertion ;  and  they  are  to  a  full  history  of 
English  education,  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  to  the  risen  sun.  Should  Teach- 
ers' Seminaries  do  nothing  else  than  excite  a  taste  and  afiford  the  materials  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  study  only,  they  would  more  than  repay 
all  the  cost  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance.  Systems  of  education  which 
formed  and  trained  such  minds  as  arose  in  Egypt,  in  Judea,  in  Greece — systems 
under  whose  influence  such  men  as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Solon,  and  Plato,  and  Paul, 
received  those  first  impressions  which  had  such  commanding  power  over  their 
mighty  intellects,  may  afford  to  us  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  several 
topics  to  whidi  I  have  above  alluded,  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  a  his- 
tory of  those  systems^  are  too  obviously  unportant  to  require  a  separate  illus- 
tration. 

8.  The  rules  of  health  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

The  care  of  the  body  while  we  are  in  this  world  is  not  less  important  than 
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tlie  culture  of  the  mind ;  for,  as  a  general  hd,  no  nimd  cm  'W^ork  TiMUMiflly  ■ 
a  feeble  and  oomfortlese  body ;  and  when  the  forecastle  of  a  Tesaer  onk^  the 
cabin  must  eoon  follow.  The  educating  period  of  youth  is  the  time  nooel  criticil 
to  health ;  and  the  peculiar  ezdtementa  and  temptations  of  m  course  of  atady, 
add  greatly  to  the  natural  dai^rs  of  the  fomung  and  deyeloping  aeaMU  of 
life.  T^eachers,  therefore,  especudly,  should  understand  the  roles  of  health,  aad 
the  laws  of  physical  development ;  and  it  b  impossible  that  they  should  under- 
stand them,  unless  they  devote  some  time  to  their  study.  What  a  minous  waste 
of  comfort,  of  strength,  and  of  life,  has  there  been  in  our  edacatioDfd  estaUidh 
ments,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  teachers  on  this  point  1 
And  how  seldom  is  this  important  branch  of  study  ever  thought  of  as  a  neoes- 
aary  qualification  for  the  office  of  teacher  1 

As  It  is  a  most  sacred  duty  of  the  teacher  to  preserve  uninjured  the  nnrcn 
of  the  mind,  and  keep  them  in  a  healthful  condition,  so  it  is  no  less  his  anty  to 
take  the  same  care  of  the  physical  powers.  The  body  should  not  only  be  kepi 
b  health,  but  its  powers  siiould  be  developed  and  improved  with  as  much  care 
as  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  that  all  the  capahilitieB  of  the 
man  may  be  brought  out  and  fitted  for  active  duty.  But  can  one  know  bow 
to  do  this  if  he  never  learns  t  And  will  he  be  likely  to  learn,  unless  he  has  op- 
portunity of  learning  ?  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  province  of  teachers  to 
tmish  out  and  improve  on  Nature's  plan ;  but  if  they  can  all  be  brought  to  oa- 
derstand  their  profession  so  well  as  not  to  mar  ana  spoil  what  Nature  mode 
right,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  condition  of  educatioo  ia 
the  world. 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

Solf-respect,  and  a  consciousness  of  doing  well,  are  essential  to  comfort  and 
success  in  any  honorable  calling ;  especially  in  one  subject  to  so  manj  external 
depressions,  one  so  little  esteemed  and  so  poorly  rewarded  by  the  world  at 
large,  as  that  of  the  teacher.    No  station  of  so  great  importance  has  probably 
ever  been  so  slightly  estimated ;  and  the  fiiult  has  been  Pjurtlv  in  the  memlw 
of  the  profession  itself.    They  have  not  estimated  their  cmctal  importance  suffi- 
cieutly  high ;  they  have  given  a  tadt  assent  to  the  superficial  juogment  of  the 
world  ;  they  have  hung  loosely  on  the  profession,  and  too  often  abandoned  it  the 
first  opportunity.  Thev  ought  early  to  understand  that  their  profession  demands 
the  strongest  efforts  of  their  whole  lives ;  that  no  employment  can  be  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  and  general  welfare  of  society ;  that  tbe 
best  hopes  and  tenderest  wiuies  of  parents  and  of  nations  depend  on  their  skill 
and  fidelity ;  and  that  an  incompetent  or  unworthy  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  office  brings  the  community  into  the  condition  of  an  embattled  host  toAot 
the  standard-bearer  failetk    If  teachers  themselves  generally  had  a  dear  and 
definite  conception  of  the  immensely  responsible  place  they  oocopr ;    if  they 
were  skilled  in  the  art  of  laying  these  conceptions  vividly  before  t£e  minds  of 
the  people  among  whom  the^  labor,  it  would  produce  a  great  influence  on  the 
profession  itself^  by  bringing  it  under  the  pressure  of  a  mightier  motive,  and  canse 
all  classes  of  people  mure  clearly  to  understand  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
good  teacher,  and  make  them  more  willing  to  honor  and  reward  him.    And  thi^ 
too,  would  be  the  surest  method  of  ridding  the  profession  of  sudi  incumbents  as 
are  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  an  obstacle  to  its  elevation  and  improvement    Jnlioi 
Ciesar  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  honored  school-teachers  by  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  Roman  citisens,  and  in  no  act  of  his  life  did  he  more  dearly  man- 
ifest that  peculiar  sagacity  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  devoted- 
ness  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  aodety,  habits  of  entire  self-controlt 
purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  dec 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  scarcely  less  sacred  or  less  delicate  than  those 
of  the  minister  of  religion.  h\  several  unportant  -respects  he  stands  in  a  similar 
relation  to  society ;  and  his  motives  and  encouragements  to  eflbrt  must,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  be  of  the  same  class.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  teacbiiV 
will  ever  become  generallv  a  lucrative  profession,  or  that  manr  wiU  enter  it  Ux 
mere  love  of  munuy,  or  that,  if  any  should  enter  it  frcHn  audi  a  motive,  tbey 
would  ever  be  very  U!^fi:l  in  it  All  teachers  ought  to  have  a  comfortable  sap- 
port^  and  a  competency  for  the  time  of  skkness  and  old  ago ;  but  what  cm^hl  t$ 
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be  and  tofkat  it,  in  each  a  world  as  this,  are  often  very  different  things.  If  a  com- 
petency is  gained  hy  teaching,  very  few  will  ever  expect  to  ffrow  rich  by  it 
Higher  motives  than  the  lore  of  wealtli  must  actuate  the  teacmer  in  the  choice 
of  his  profession,  and  animate  him  in  the  performance  of  its  laborious  duties. 
Such  motives  as  the  love  of  doin^  gfood,  and  peculiar  affection  for  children,  do 
exist  in  many  minds,  notwithstanding  the  general  selfishness  of  the  world ;  and 
these  emotions,  by  a  proper  kind  of  culture,  are  susceptible  of  increase,  till  they 
become  the  predominant  and  leading  desires.  Tlie  teacher  who  has  little  benev- 
olence, and  little  love  for  children,  must  be  a  miserable  being,  as  well  as  a  very 
poor  teacher ;  but  one  who  has  these  propensities  strongly  developed,  and  is  not 
ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  vanity  and  noise,  but  seeks  his  happiness 
in  doing  good,  is  among  the  hanpiest  of  men ;  and  some  of  the  moat  remarkable 
instances  of  healthy  and  cheerful  old  age  are  found  among  school-teachers.  As 
examples,  I  would  mention  old  Esekiel  Cheever,  who  taught  school  in  New  Eng^ 
land  K>r  seventy-one  years  without  interruption,  and  died  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three ;  or  Dr.  G.  F.  Dinter,  now  living  at 
Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  ingenious 
author  of  Hermippus  Redivivus  affirms,  that  the  breath  of  beloved  children  pre- 
serves the  benevolent  schoolmaster's  health,  as  salt  keeps  flesh  from  putrefoo- 
tion.  In  Prussia,  school-teachers  eeneraUy  enter  on  theu*  profession  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-five,  and  the  average  term  of  service  among  the  forty 
thousand  teachers  there  employed  is  over  thirty  years,  making  the  average  du- 
ration of  a  teacher's  life  there  nearly  sixty  years ;  a  greater  longevity  than  can 
be  found  in  any  profession  in  the  United  States.  Many  teachers  contmue  in  the 
active  discharge  of  theiit  official  duties  more  than  fifty  years;  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  theur  induction  to  office  is  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  honored 
by  a  present  firom  government. 

The  other  qualities  mentioned,  self-control,  purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  char- 
acter, are  so  obviously  essential  to  a  teacher's  usefulness,  that  they  require  no 
comment.  We  need  only  remark,  that  these  are  moral  qualities,  and  can  be 
cultivated  only  by  moral  means ;  that  they  are  religious  qualities,  and  must  be 
excited  and  kept  alive  by  religious  motives.  Will  any  one  here  raise  the  cry, 
Seetarianiam,  Church  and  State  f  I  pity  the  poor  bigot,  or  the  narrow-souled 
unbeliever,  who  can  form  no  idea  of  religious  principle,  except  as  a  teetarian 
thing ;  who  is  himself  so  utterly  unsusceptible  of  ennobling  emotions,  that  he 
cannot  even  conceive  it  possible  uiat  any  man  should  have  a  principle  of  virtue 
and  pie^  superior  to  all  external  forms,  and  untrammeled  by  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. From  the  aid  of  such  men,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  cause  of  sound 
education ;  and  their  hostility  we  may  as  well  encounter  in  one  form  as  another, 
provided  we  make  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  hold  up  the  right 
principles  in  the  right  shape. 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  dvili^tion  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  social  maoiine,  especially  in  modem  times,  when  it  is 
fast  acquiring  for  itself  the  influence  which  was  wielded  by  the  pulpit  some  two 
centuries  ago,  and  which,  at  a  more  recent  period,  has  been  obtained  by  the  pe- 
riodical press.  As  the  community  becomes  separated  into  sects,  which  bigotry 
and  intolerance  force  into  subdivisions  still  more  minute,  the  influence  of  the  pul- 
pit is  graduallv  circumscribed ;  but  no  such  causes  limit  the  influence  of  the  school 
Teachers  need  only  understand  the  position  they  occupy,  and  act  in  concert,  to 
make  the  school  the  most  effective  element  of  modem  civilization,  not  excepting 
even  the  periodical  press.  A  source  of  influence  so  immense,  and  which  draws 
so  deeply  on  the  destinies  of  man,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  oon- 
sidereo,  especially  by  those  who  make  teadung  their  profession.  Tet  I  know 
not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature,  a  single  work  on  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  that  education  is  so  wom  out  a  theme,  that  nobody  can  say  any 
thing  new  upon  it. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish 


he  languages  of  Europe  have  received  most  of  their  refinement  and  their 
science  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin ;  and  so  largely  are  they  indebted  to 
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this  tongue,  that  the  elements  of  it  are  neoenaiy  as  a  foandatkai  for  the  iUidy 
of  the  modern  languages.  That  the  G^ennaa  should  he  understcwd  bj  teadKf% 
especially  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  Western  States  generally,  is  obviow 
frmn  the  fact,  tliat  more  tlum  half  the  school  districts  oontain  Oerman  parents 
and  children,  who  are  best  approached  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tflogae; 
and  the  ridi  abundance  and  variety  of  educational  literature  in  this  laagcJige, 
greater,  I  venture  to  say,  than  in  ail  other  languages  together,  render  it  an  so- 
auisitiun  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  teacher,  m  the  present  state  of 
tne  commercial  world  one  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  busineas  educatiaa 
without  a  knowledge  of  French ;  while  our  intimate  relations  ^th  Mexico  and 
South  America  render  the  Spanish  valuable  to  ui^  and,  indeed,  in  the  WesUn 
country,  almost  indispejasable.  The  mental  discuHine  which  the  atudy  of  these 
languages  gives  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  the  collateral  inlbmiation  a^ 
quured  while  learning  them  is  highly  usefuL  Though  a  foreign  tongae  is  a  dxfl- 
cult  acquisition  for  an  adult,  it  is  very  eas^  for  a  child.  In  uie  Rhine  nroviDees 
of  Qermany,  almost  every  child  learns,  without  effort,  both  Oermsn  and  Freodb, 
and,  in  the  commercial  cities,  Eiij^ish  also;  and  the  unschooled  childrea  of  tlw 
Levant  often  learn  four  or  five  dSferent  languages  merely  by  the  ear.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  modem  languages  will  soon  become  a  regular  branch  of  stad^ 
in  all  our  commcni  schools ;  still,  many  who  depend  on  those  schools  for  tfaer 
education,  desire  to  study  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  op> 
portimity ;  and  if  we  would  make  our  oonunon  schools  our  best  schools,  as  tbef 
surely  ought  to  be,  the  teachers  must  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  sods 
of  these  languages. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  course  of  atndy  wtiA 
should  be  pursued  in  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  this,  I  suppose,  in  itaeU;  affbrda 
a  strong  and  complete  ai|fument  to  establi^  the  necessity  of  such  an  institutioa 
A  few  general  considerations  in  £Eivor  of  this  object  will  now  be  addnoed. 

1.  The  necessity  of  specific  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  ia  proved 
by  the  analogy  of  all  other  professions  and  pursuits 

To  every  sort  of  business  in  which  men  engage,  some  previous  diadphne  if 
considered  necessary ;  and  this  idea,  confirmed  by  all  expenence,  proceeds  an  the 
universal  and  very  correct  assumption,  that  the  human  mind  knoTTs  nothing  of 
business  by  intuition,  and  that  miraculous  inspiration  ia  not  to  be  expected.  A 
man  is  not  thou^t  capable  of  shoeing  a  horse,  or  makine  a  hat,  without  serving 
an  apprenticeship  at  tne  business.  Why,  then,  should  the  task  of  the  scfaoolinas' 
ter,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  aU,  the  management  of  the  human  mind, 
that  most  intricate  and  complex  of  machines,  be  left  to  mere  intuition,  be  sop- 
posed  to  require  no  previous  training  t  That  the  profession  of  school-teacher 
should  so  long  be  kept  so  low  in  the  scale  of  professions,  that  it  should  even  now 
be  BO  generally  regarded  as  a  pursuit  which  needs,  and  can  reward,  neither  time 
nor  pains  apent  in  preparation  for  its  important  duties,  is  a  plain  proof  and  ex* 
ample  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  human  race  to  perfect  the  most  importsnt 
parts  of  the  social  system. 

2.  A  well-endowed,  competent,  and  central  institution,  in  a  State,  for  the  edih 
cation  of  teachers,  would  give,  in  that  State,  0Deneas>  dignity,  and  influence  to 
the  profussioa 

It  would  be  a  point  of  union  that  would  hold  the  profession  together,  and  pro* 
mote  that  liarmony  and  co-operation  so  essential  to  success.  Teadiers  have  been 
isolated  and  scattered,  without  a  rallying-point  or  rendezvous ;  and  the  woodei^ 
ful  iofiuence  which  has  been  exerted  by  the  Western  college  of  teachers  (and 
other  similar  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States),  the  whole  secret  of  which  i^ 
that  it  affords  a  central  point  around  whidi  teachers  may  rally,  is  but  a  iaint 
shadow  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  well-endowed  and  ably-manned 
seminary.  Let  there  be  some  nucleus  around  which  the  strength  of  the  profMh 
sion  may  gather,  and  the  conununity  will  soon  feel  its  impor^ce,  and  give  il 
its  due  honor. 

This  object  cannot  be  accomplished  by  small  institutions  scattered  through  the 
State,  nor  by  erecting  teachers'  departments  in  existing  institutions  The  aggre- 
^te  expense  of  sucli  an  arrangement  would  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  cim^* 
Wg  one  good  institution ;  and  without  such  an  institution  it  would,  after  sH, 
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aoGomplidi  but  rery  little.  It  would  be  like  distribiitiiig  the  waters  of  the  canal 
to  every  little  Tillage  in  the  State,  instead  of  having  them  run  in  one  broad  and 
deep  channel,  suitable  for  navigation. 

8.  Such  an  institution  would  serve  aa  a  standard  and  model  of  educatioo 
throughout  the  oommunitj. 

The  only  reason  why  people  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  system  of  common- 
school  instruction  is,  that  they  have  no  experience  of  a  better.  No  community 
ever  goes  voluntari^  firom  abetter  to  a  worse,  but  the  tendency  and  the  effort 
generally  are  to  rise  in  excellence.  All  our  ideas  of  excellence,  however,  are 
comparative,  and  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  advancement  unless  we  have  a 
standard  of  comparison  higher  than  any  thmg  to  which  we  have  already  attained 

A  well-managed  institution  at  the  seat  of  government,  which  should  embody 
all  real  improvements,  and  hold  up  the  highest  standard  of  present  attainment^ 
being  visited  by  the  executive  officers,  the  le^iislat^rs,  the  judges,  the  members 
of  the  bar,  and  other  enlightened  and  influential  men,  who  annually  resort  to  the 
capital  from  every  part  of  the  State,  would  present  a  pattern  to  every  school 
dutrict,  and  excite  emulation  in  every  nei^borbood.  As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  whidi  improvements  are  taken,  provided  only  there  are  appropri- 
ate channels  for  them  to  flow  in,  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  singing  in  sdiooli^ 
so  recently  mtroduced,  and  now  so  feneraUy  approved. 

4.  Such  an  institution  would  produce  concentration  of  effort ;  its  action  would 
possess  the  vigor  which  strong  sympathies  impart ;  and  it  would  tend  to  a  de- 
sirable uniformity  in  books  and  modes  of  teaching. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  absolute  perfection  will  ever  be  attained  in  the  art  of 
teaching ;  and  whUe  absolute  perfection  is  not  reached,  it  \b  certain  there  ought 
not  to  be  enture  uniformity  in  Doolu  and  modes  of  teachipg.  But  in  this»  as  in  all 
other  human  arts,  there  may  be  constant  approximation  toward  the  perfect ; 
and  this  progress  must  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  concentration  of  efibrt^ 
and  the  powerful  sympathetic  action  of  mind  on  mind,  collected  m  one  institution, 
and  determined,  as  it  were,  to  one  focus.  Tlie  action  of  such  an  institution  would 
obviate  the  principal  evils,  now  so  strongly  felt,  arising  from  the  diverrity  of 
books  and  methods;  it  would  produce  as  much  uniformity  as  would  be  desirable 
in  the  existmg  stage  of  improvement ;  and  the  more  advanced  the  progress,  the 
greater  would  be  the  uniformity. 

5.  All  experience  (experience  which  we  generally  appeal  to  as  the  safest  guide 
in  all  practical  matters)  has  decided  in  favor  of  institutions  sustained  by  govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  teachers. 

'No  country  has  ever  yet  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  teadieni 
in  any  other  way ;  while  every  government  which  has  adopted  this  method,  and 
vigorously  pursued  it,  either  has  already  gained  the  object,  <Nr  is  in  the  fiur  way 
of  gaining  it,  however  unpromising  the  beginnings  might  have  been.  No  country 
has  ever  been  so  well  supplied  with  competent  teachers  as  Ptussia  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  yet,  thirty  years  ago,  the  mass  of  school-teachers  there  was 
probably  below  the  present  average  standard  of  New  England  and  Ohio.  Din- 
ter  gives  several  examples  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  during  the  first  years  of 
his  official  labor  in  East  Prussia,  which  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  any 
where  in  the  United  States;  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Juhus  before  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  published  in  connection  with  my  last  report  to  the 
liCgislature  of  Ohio^  ^tos  a  similar  view  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Prus- 
sian schools  at  that  time. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  great  means  of  eflbcting  so  desfarable  an  object  in 
Prussia  t  Obviously,  snd  by  universal  acknowledgment,  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  lor  the  education  of  teadiers.*  The  experiment  was  commenced  by 
placing  one  in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  into  wiiich  the  kingdom  is  divided 
(equivalent  to  having  one  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  this  Unioo) ;  and  as 
their  utility  was  tested,  their  number  was  increased ;  till  now  there  are  more 
than  forty  for  a  population  of  foorteen  millionsw  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austriai 
Russia,  Holland,  France,  and  all  other  countries  which  desire  to  obtain  a  snfBcieiii 
Bumber  of  well-qualified  teachers,  find  it  neeeesary  to  fbUow  this  example ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  are  an  ezoeption  to  so  general  a  rule.  Indeed, 
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rach  institntioos  must  be  even  more  necessary  for  us  than  for  them,  since,  finon 
the  crowded  state  of  the  professions  in  old  countries,  there  is  much  greater  oan- 
petition  for  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster  there  than  here. 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  state  a  few  of  tlte  more  prominent  objection 
whidi  are  sometimes  made  to  these  institutions,  and  endeayor  to  answer  them. 

1.  **  Such  institutions  are  unnecessary.  We  have  had  good  teachers  without 
them,  and  may  have  good  teachers  still " 

This  is  the  old  stereotyped  objection  against  every  attempt  at  improvement 
in  every  age.  When  the  oold  experiment  was  first  made  of  nailing  iron  nmii  ■ 
horse's  noo^  the  objection  was  probably  urged  that  horseshoes  were  enthreiy  on- 
necessary.  **  We  have  had  excellent  horMs  without  them,  and  shall  probaUy 
continue  to  have  them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  never  used  iron  horseshoes: 
and  did  not  they  have  the  best  of  horses,  whidi  could  travel  thousands  of  milea, 
and  bear  on  their  backs  the  conquerors  of  the  world  t"  So^  when  cfaimneys  and 
glass  windows  were  first  introduced,  the  same  objection  would  still  hold  good. 
**  We  have  had  veiy  comfortable  houiBes  without  these  expensive  additkMkL  Our 
fathers  never  had  them,  and  why  should  we  T  And  at  this  day,  if  we  were  to 
attempt,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
wearing  pantaloons,  we  should  probably  be  met  with  the  same  objection.  **  We 
have  had  very  good  men  without  pantaloons,  and  no  doubt  we  shUl  continue  to 
have  them."  In  fact,  we  seldom  know  the  inconveniences  of  an  old  thing  till  we 
haye  taken  a  new  and  better  one  in  its  stead.  It  is  scarcely  a  year  since  the 
New  York  and  European  sailing  packets  were  supposed  to  afiord  the  very  m 
plus  ultra  of  a  comfortable  and  speedy  passage  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  now,  in 
comparison  with  the  newly-established  steam-packets,  they  are  justly  redded 
as  a  slow,  uncertain,  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance.  The  human  race  is  pro- 
gressive,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  greatest  conveniences  of  one  generation 
are  reckoned  among  the  clumsiest  waste  lumber  of  the  next  Compare  the  best 
printing-press  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  ever  worked,  with  those  splendid  machines 
which  now  throw  off  their  thousand  sheets  an  hour ;  and  who  will  put  these  dovn 
by  repeating,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  yery  good  printer,  and  made  very  good 
books,  and  became  quite  rich  without  them  ? 

I  know  that  we  hkve  good  teachers  already ;  and  I  honor  the  men  who  have 
made  themselves  good  teachers,  with  so  little  encouragement,  and  so  little  op- 
portunity of  study.  But  I  also  know  that  such  teachers  are  very  few,  almost 
none,  in  oomparisoo  with  the  public  wants ;  and  that  a  supply  neyer  can  be 
expected  witnout  the  increased  fsicilities  which  a  good  Teachers'  Seminary  would 
fumiiih. 

2.  *"  Such  an  institution  would  be  very  expensive." 

True,  it  would  cost  more  than  it  would  to  build  a  stable,  or  fence  in  a  few 
acres  of  ground ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  a  canal  is  expensive,  and  so  ii 
a  public  road,  and  many  other  things  whidi  the  public  good  requires,  and  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  only  questions  wcolhy  of  answer  are: 
Whether  the  expense  be  dUproportionate  to  the  object  to  be  secured  by  it  I  and 
whether  it  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country  I  To  both  these  questions  I 
unhesitatingly  answer,  Na  The  olyject  to  be  secured  is  one  which  would  fully 
justify  any  amount  of  expense  that  might  be  laid  out  upon  it ;  and  all  that  need 
be  done  might  be  done,  and  not  a  man  in  the  State  feel  the  poorer  for  it  We 
could  not  expect  a  perfect  institution  at  once.  We  must  begin  where  we  are, 
and  go  forward  by  degrees.  A  school  suffident  for  all  present  purposes  might 
well  be  maintained  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  ana  what  is  that  for  States 
with  resources  like  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  the  sake  of  seeio^ 
iDg  an  object  BO  great  as  the  perfection  of  the  school  system  t  If  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  fourteen  millions  of  people,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  ver^  poor, 
and  the  other  third  not  very  rich,  can  support  forty-tw)  Teachers*  Semmariei^ 
surely  such  States  as  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  others,  with  pop* 
olations  of  more  than  a  million,  none  of  whom  are  veiy  poor,  and  many  fast 
growing  rich,  can  afford  to  support  one, 

8.  "  We  cannot  be  certain  that  they  who  study  in  such  instttutioos  would  de- 
Toifi  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching." 

This  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  professional  institutions ;  and  if 
it  is  of  any  weight  against  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  it  is  equally  availaUe  against 
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a  medical  school  The  objection,  however,  has  very  little  weight ;  for  after  a  niao 
has  prepared  himself  for  a  profession,  he  generally  wishes  to  engage  in  it,  if  he 
is  competent  to  discharge  its  duties ;  and  if  he  is  not  competent,  the  public  are 
DO  losers  bj  his  withdrawal. 

But  let  it  even  be  supposed  that  a  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  established 
on  the  plan  above  sketched  out,  and  occasionally  a  man  should  go  successfully 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  not  engage  in  teaching ;  are  the 
public  the  losers  by  it  I  Is  the  man  a  worse  member  of  society  after  such  a 
course  of  study,  or  a  better  f  Is  he  less  interested  in  schools,  or  less  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  school  officer,  or  less  Qualified  to  give  a  useful  direction 
to  the  system  among  the  people,  than  he  would  have  been  without  such  a  course 
of  study  ?  Is  he  not  manifestly  able  to  stand  on  higher  ground  in  all  these  re- 
spects, than  he  otherwise  could  have  done  ?  The  benefit  which  the  public  would 
derive  from  sudi  men  out  of  the  profession  (and  such  would  be  useful  in  every 
school  district)  would  amply  remunerate  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
But  such  cases  would  be  too  few  to  avail  much  on  either  side  of  the  argument ; 
certainly,  in  any  view  of  them,  they  can  aigue  nothing  against  the  establishment 
of  Teachers'  Seminaries. 

4.  **  Teachers  educated  in  such  an  institution  would  exclude  all  others  from 
the  profession." 

Not  unless  the  institution  could  furnish  a  supply  for  all  the  schools,  and  they 
were  so  decidedly  superior  that  the  people  would  prefer  them  to  all  others ;  in 
which  case  certainly  the  best  interests  oi  education  demand  that  the  statement  in 
the  objection  should  be  verified  in  fiict.  But  the  success  of  the  institution  will 
not  be  so  great  and  all-absorbing  as  this.  It  will  not  be  able  at  once  to  supply 
half  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  and  all  who  are  educated  in  it  will  not  oe 
superior  to  every  one  who  has  not  enjoyed  its  advantages.  There  is  great  di- 
versity of  natural  gifts ;  and  some,  with  very  slender  advantages,  will  be  superior 
to  others  who  have  been  in  possession  of  every  fiicility  for  acquisition.  That  such 
an  institution  will  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  among  teachers,  and  crowd 
out  those  who  notoriously  fall  below  this  standard,  is  indeed  true ;  but  this,  so 
far  from  being  an  objection,  is  one  of  its  highest  recommendations. 

6.  "  One  such  institution  cannot  afford  a  sufficient  supply  for  all  the  schoola" 

This  is  readily  conceded ;  but  people  generally  admit  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,  especially  if  they  are  hungry.  If  we  have  a  thousand  teachers, 
it  is  much  better  that  three  hundred  of  the  number  should  be  well  qualified, 
than  that  all  should  be  incompetent ;  and  five  hundred  would  be  still  better  than 
three  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  better  than  either,  and  the  whole  thousand 
best  of  all.  We  must  begin  as  well  as  we  can,  and  go  forward  as  fast  as  we  are 
able ;  and  not  be  like  the  poor  fool  who  will  not  move  at  all,  because  the  first 
step  he  takes  from  his  own  door  will  not  land  him  at  once  in  the  place  of  his 
destination.  The  first  step  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  second,  and  the  sec^ 
ond  to  the  third,  and  so  on  till  all  the  steps  are  taken,  and  the  journey  completed. 
The  educated  teacher  will  exert  a  reforming  influence  on  those  who  have  not 
been  so  well  prepared ;  he  will  elevate  and  enlarge  their  views  of  the  duties  of 
the  profession,  and  greatiy  assist  them  in  their  endeavors  after  a  more  perfect 
qualification.*  He  will  alao  excite  capable  young  men  among  his  pupils  to  en- 
gage in  the  profession ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  excitements  of  the  young  to  en- 
gage in  any  business^  is  to  see  a  superior  whom  they  respect  in  the  snccesslu] 
prosecution  of  it. 

Every  well-educated  teacher  does  much  toward  quaUfjriog  those  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  profession  without  sufficient  preparation,  and  toward  exciting  others 
to  engage  in  it ;  and  thus,  though  the  institution  cannot  supply  nearly  teachers 
enough  for  all  the  schools,  yet  aU  the  schools  will  be  better  taugnt  in  consequence 
of  its  influence.  Moreover,  a  State  institution  would  be  the  parent  of  many 
others,  which  would  gradually  arise,  as  their  necessity  would  be  appreciated 
from  the  perceived  success  of  the  first 

6.  "  The  wages  of  teachers  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  teachers  so  weU  edu- 
cated to  engage  in  the  profession." 

At  present  this  is  true ;  for  wages  are  generally  graduated  according  to  tho 
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aggregate  merit  of  the  professioD,  and  this*  hitherto,  has  not  been  verj  ^loi 
People  will  not  pay  high  for  a  poor  article ;  and  a  disproportionate  miantitj  of 
poor  articles  in  market^  which  are  offered  cheap,  will  affect  the  price  cit  the  good, 
with  the  generality  of  purchasers.  But  let  the  good  be  supplied  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  will  soon  drire  oat  the  had, 
and  command  its  own  price.  The  establishment  of  a  Teachers*  Seminary  will 
raise  the  wages  of  teachers,  by  increasing  their  qualifications,  and  augmenting 
the  real  value  of  their  services ;  and  people  eventually  will  pay  a  siuitaMe  com- 
pensation for  good  teaching,  with  much  leas  grudffing  tlian  they  mtve  hitherto  paid 
the  cheap  wag;es  of  poor  teachersi  which,  after  ul,  as  has  been  well  obaerre^  ii 
but "  buying  ignoranoe  at  a  dear  rate."* 
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Thb  character  and  methods  of  religious  instraction  of  the  young 
in  this  country,  through  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school,  and 
how  far  it  has  been  or  can  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools, 
would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  and  discussion. 
It  is  within  the  remembrance  of  perhaps  many  of  us  who  received 
our  early  training  in  New  England,  that  the  Saturday  morning  in 
the  district  school  was  given  to  a  lesson  and  drill  in  the  "Assembly's 
Catechism,"  or  "  New  England  Primer,"  and  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  New  England  history  such  was  doubtless  more  uniformly  the 
case.  Indeed,  an  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1642  and  the  Connecticut  Code  of  1650  provided,  "that  all  masters 
of  families  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and 
servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  un- 
able to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  chil- 
dren or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without 
book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions  that  shUl  be 
propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  have  called  them  to  a 
trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind."  It  was  customary  for 
the  heads  of  families  to  gather  round  them  on  Sunday  their  children 
and  servants,  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the  pastors  to  catechise 
the  young  of  their  congregations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times 
in  the  school  and  at  their  homes.  And  "  Sunday-schools" — schools 
in  which  the  children  of  a  community  met  together  on  the  Sabbath 
for  common  religious  instruction — were  probably  not  very  unusual. 
In  Roxbury,  Mass*,  it  is  known  that  in  1674  a  Sabbath  school  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Congregational  Church,  at  which  the  boys  and  girls 
were  instructed  after  morning  service  by  male  and  female  teachers 
respectively,  in  the  catechism  and  Scriptures.  The  noted  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy, settled  at  Bethlehem  in  Connecticut  f^m  1740  till  his  death, 
was  wont  to  meet  the  youth  of  his  congregation  for  the  purpose  of 
catechetical  and  Biblical  instruction,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  members  of  his  church.    Also  in  Washington,  Ct,  in  1781, 
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it  was  the  custom  for  the  elders  of  the  church  to  gather  the  children 
around  them  upon  the  shaded  green,  in  the  summer  Sabbath  inte^ 
missions,  iuid  there  instruct  them  in  the  Bible  and  Assembly's  cat- 
echism. Such  schools  were  probably  more  or  less  common  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  plan  devised  by  Robert  Raikes  of 
England  in  1781,  for  the  Sunday  instruction  of  vagrant  and  videos 
children,  was  soon  imitated  in  this  country.  The  first  school  of  the 
kind  was  established  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  Virginia,  in  1783.  Mr. 
Samuel  Slater,  father  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  America,  estab- 
lished a  Sunday-school  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1797,  for  the  bonefit 
of  his  operatives,  and  sustained  it  for  some  time  wholly  at  hb  own 
expense.  In  1791,  or  earlier,  there  were  "First-day"  schools  in  Phil- 
adelphia, though  it  is  not  certain  how  far  they  were  intended  for 
religious  instruction.  The  first  in  New  York  city  is  s^d  to  hare 
been  opened  in  1793  by  a  poor  African  woman,  Eaty  Fei^goson,  ig- 
norant of  any  similar  attempts  elsewhere,  for  the  good  of  the  street 
children  of  her  neighborhood.  In  1796  also,  a  school  for  secohr 
instruction  on  the  Sabbath  was  organized  in  that  city  and  incorpo- 
rated, but  it  contemplated  no  religious  instruction.  Between  1801 
and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  with  her  daughter,  wife  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bethune,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  English  schools 
while  traveling  in  Europe,  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York  at  her  own  expense,  and  also  superintended  two  or  three 
otbet^  established  through  their  instrumentality.  In  1806  the  Ber. 
S.  Wilmer  commenced  a  Sunday-school  at  Kent  in  Maryland,  and 
in  1808  the  same  person  began  a  school  at  Swedesboro*  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1809  Mr.  S.  C.  Blydon,  a  school  teacher  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  opened  a  Sunday-school  for  instruction  from  6-i>  to  8  A.  BL, 
and  from  4i  to  6  P.  M.,  free  of  all  chaise  except  for  Bibles  and 
blank-books.  In  1807  the  first  Sabbath  school  society,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  church,  was  formed  at  Pittsburg,  by  which  a  school  was 
opened  with  240  scholars.  In  1811  schools  were  formed  in  Phihk 
delphia  by  Rev.  Robert  May,  a  missionary  from  London.  In  181S 
a  school  was  established  by  a  gentleman  in  Albany.  In  1814  two 
additional  schools  were  opened  in  New  York  by  two  benevolent  la- 
dies, and  also  two  in  the  districts  of  Phikdelphia,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  school  was  formed  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware.  In  1815 
several  schools  were  commenced  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  which 
in  a  few  months  numbered  500  scholars.  But  these  schools  were  a 
very  diffei-ent  thing  firom  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  present  day. 
The  teachers  were  hired;  the  children  were  for  the  most  part  only 
the  very  ignorant  and  often  vicious  children  of  the  lowest  classeii 
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and  the  spelling-book  and  hymn-book  were  the  principal  text-books 
required.  To  John  Wesley,  in  1785,  is  attributed  the  change  from 
paid  to  voluntary  teachers  and  from  secular  to  religious  instruction. 
This  change  commenced  in  the  United  States  about  1809  and  was 
simultaneous  with  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  schools  from  in- 
dividuals to  churches.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  Boston  was  commenced  in  connection  with  Christ  Church, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Shubael  Bell,  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
those  established  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  but  was  open 
to  children  of  all  denominations.  This  school  had  been  projected 
in  1808  and  the  rector  had  then  prepared  a  small  volume,  called  the 
'^  Youth's  Manual,"  to  be  used  in  instruction.  In  1817  it  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Salem  Street  Sunday-School  Society,  by  which  name 
it  was  long  known,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ingraham  it  was  for  many  years  zealously  and  successfully  conducted. 
In  1816'  a  Sunday-school  was  opened  by  six  young  men  in  Norwich, 
Ct.,  and  in  1818  the  four  churches  in  Hartford  united  and  formed  a 
Sabbath  school  society  and  adopted  measures  for  an  efficient  or- 
ganization of  a  school  in  each  of  the  congregations — though  some- 
thing had  been  done  in  that  direction  some  time  before. 

But  the  first  permanent  association  for  the  promotion  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record, 
was  the  First-day  or  Sunday- School  Society^  established  in  Phila* 
delphia,  January  11,  1791.  Members  of  different  religious  denomi- 
nations were  united  in  the  enterprise,  (among  them  were  Dr.  Rush, 
Robert  Ralston,  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  William  Rawle,  Thomas  B.  Cope, 
Matthew  Carey  and  Thomas  Armat,)  and  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  its  first  president  and  held  the 
office  until  his  decease.  The  constitution  of  this  Society  required 
that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  established  by  it,  or  receiv- 
ing its  assistance,  should  be  confined  to  ''  reading  and  writing  from 
the  Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  the  Society 
may,  from  time  to  time,  direct."  The  teachers  were  paid  for  their 
services.  This  Society  is  still  in  existence,  though  it  has  had  no 
school  under  its  charge  since  1819,  but  it  possesses  a  small  fund  ac- 
cumulated from  legacies  and  subscriptions,  and  applies  the  income 
(about  $300)  to  the  appropriation  of  books  to  needy  Sunday-schools 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs. 

The  I^ew  York  Sunday-School  Union  was  instituted  February 
26, 1816,  to  '' encourage  and  assist  those  engaged  in  the  superin- 
tendence and  instruction  of  Sunday-schools,  to  promote  the  estab* 
lishment  of  new  schools,  to  improve  the  method  of  teaching,  and  to 
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unite  the  Christian  feelings,  the  counsels  and  labors  of  perBoni  of 
different  denominations  in  these  benevolent  undertakings."  Hiii 
ever  active  and  well  conducted  Society  finally  became  an  anziliaiy 
to  the  "American  XJnion,^  and  as  such  has  continued  its  labors  with 
encouraging  success. 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  was  formed 
May  20,  1817,  with  this  leading  design,  to  "cultivate  unitj  and 
charity  among  those  of  different  names,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
gratuitous  instruction  in  Sunday  and  adult  schools,  to  promote  their 
establishment  in  the  city  and  in  the  villages  in  the  country,  to  give 
more  effect  to  Christian  exertion  in  general,  and  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer."  The  Associ- 
ation embraced  the  members  of  the  several  Sunday  and  adult  school 
societies  of  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^ 
and  increased  from  43  schools  with  556  teachers  and  5,970  scholars 
in  1818,  to  723  schools  with  7,300  teachers  and  49,619  scholars  in 
1824. 

These  three  societies  were  quite  local  in  their  operations  and  in- 
fluence, but  all  of  them  recognized  the  Union  principle  as  the  basis 
of  their  organization  and  sought  to  inculcate  the  great  truths  re- 
ceived by  all  the  Evangelical  denominations.  After  a  useful  career 
of  seven  years,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union, 
in  obedience  to  a  loud  call  for  a  new  and  more  general  organization, 
was  merged  in  the  American  Sundat-Scbool  Union. 

AMKRICAN  SUKnAT-SOHOOL  UNION. 

The  suggestion  of  forming  such  an  association  first  came  fit>m 
New  York,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1824,  the  Society  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  following  constitution : — 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  bj  the  name  of  the  "Amsrican  Sundat- 
SCHOOL  Union."  Its  objects  are  to  concentrate  the  eflbrta  of  Sabbath  School 
Societies  in  the  different  sections  of  our  country — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day — to  disseminate  useful  infiinDa- 
tion^irculate  moral  and  religious  publications  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  to 
endeavor  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population. 

Art.  II.  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars  annually  shall  be  a  member.  Badi 
subscriber,  paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  member  for  life.  Sun- 
day-School Societies  or  Unions,  paying  three  dollars  or  more  to  the  ftinds  of  this 
institution,*  and  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  list  of  their  officers,  and  an 
annual  report,  shall  be  auxiliary,  and  be  entitled  to  purchase  books  at  tlie  re- 
duced prices.. 

Art.  III.  The  affairs  and  funds  of  this  Society  shiUl  be  under  the  directk>n  of 
a  Board,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  thirty-six  Managers,  twenty-four  of  whom 
shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its  vicinity.  The  Managere  shall  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  whose  terms  of  service  shall  be  respectively  one^  two^ 
and  tliree  years;  but  they  may  be  reelected. 

*  This  eonditioD  wm  repMlod  la  18S1. 
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Art.  it.  The  Officers  and  Managers  shall  be  laymen,  and  shall  be  elected  b/ 
ballot 

Art.  y.  The  Managers  shall  annually  elect  all  officers  of  the  Society,  fill  ya^ 
cancies  in  their  own  body,  make  their  own  by-laws,  publish  such  books,  period- 
ical works  and  tracts,  aa  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  nu^  adopt  sucli  other 
measures  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
Seven  Managers  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  VI.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  paat  year 
shall  be  reported,  the  accounts  presented,  and  the  Managers  chosen,  fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  If  a  quorum  does  not  appear  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  Managers  shall  take  place  at  the  next 
meeting  whenever  a  quorum  appears,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Society  shall  re- 
main in  office  until  a  new  election  takes  place. 

Art«  VII.  Special  meetings  of  tlie  Society  shall  be  called  by  the  President,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  either  of  the  Vice'-Presidents,  at  the  written  request  of  six 
Managers ;  of  which  meeting  three  days'  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

Art.  VIII.  Officers  of  Sunday-School  Unions  auxiliaiy  to  this  Society,  and 
clergymen  whose  schools  are  attached  to  it,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  IX.  No  alteration  in  this  constitution  shall  take  place,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  proposed,  in  writing,  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  least  three  months 
previous  to  its  adoption,  and  be  approved  by  two-thuds  of  the  members  presBnl^ 
at  a  meeting  duly  notified. 

This  constitution  remained  substantially  the  same  until  1845, 
when  the  Society  was  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  containing  nearly  the  same  provisions. 

The  whole  number  of  bound  reading-books  which  were  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  at  the  time 
of  its  absorption  in  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  was  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  funds  transferred,  on  which  the  new  organization 
began  business,  was  about  $5,000. 

The  chief  object  of  this  new  Society  was  "  to  endeavor  to  plant 
and  sustain  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  was  a  population,"  and 
thus  to  place  "  the  means  of  learning  to  read  and  understand  the 
sacred  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  in  our  coun- 
try " — an  object  that  has  been  persistently  and  consistently  kept  in 
view  in  all  the  succeeding  measures  of  the  Society,  To  secure  one 
of  the  first  requisites,  an  organ  of  communication  with  the  public, 
and  a  medium  by  which  to  instruct,  encourage  and  stimulate  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  a  monthly  publication  (The  Sunday-School 
Magazine)  vras  commenced.  This  magazine  was  continued  for 
seven  years,  when  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
which,  under  various  titles  and  with  some  changes  in  sice,  price 
and  frequency  of  publication,  has  been  continued  till  the  present 
time,  and  *'  a  more  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  principles  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  religious  education  in  our  country  is  not 
to  be  found."  A  periodical  for  young  children,  "The  Youth^s 
Friend,"  was  likewise  commenced  and  has  continued  in  some  form 
till  the  present      The   Sunday-school  of  the  kind   contemplated 
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was  for  religions  instmction  exclusively,  and  was  to  receive  all 
classes  of  children  and  care  for  them  alike.     But  for  such  sehoob 
there  was  no  precedent.     The  schools  of  the  London  School  XJnioik, 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  1803  and  had  grrown  oat  of 
Raike^s  efforts,  had  embraced  only  the  neglected  and  inferior  claases 
of  children,  and  were  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  instraetioii  in 
reading  and  writing  and  other  necessary  elementary  knowledge. 
Even  the  First-day  or  Sunday-School  Society  of  Phikdelphia  had 
in  view  rather  the  secular  and  moral  than  religious  instruction  of 
the  children.    There  were  no  text-books  or  guides  for  instructioo, 
and  no  other  publication  applicable  for  the  purpose  beyond  the  Bi- 
ble itself  and  the  catechism,  except  the  few  publications  of  the 
Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.     Moreover,  where  the  influence 
of  Sunday-schools  was  most  needed  was  there  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  be  overcome  of  variety  of  creeds  and  conflict  of  religious  opinions 
and  usages.     To  meet  the  latter  difficulty  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  were  retained, 
viz.,  that  the  Board  of  officers  and  managers  should  be  laymen  ex- 
clusively, and  that  they  should  include  members  of  the  principal 
Evangelical  denominations  of  the  country.     And  this  principle  has 
been  preserved  in  all  departments  of  the  Society's  business,  principal 
and  subordinate.     Two  distinct  fields  of  labor  opened  before  it  from 
the  outset,  and  were  simultaneously  entered  upon — ^the  multiplica- 
tion of  schools,  especially  in  places  otherwise  destitute  of  religions 
teaching,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable  books.     To  secure  the  firat 
object,  agents,  or  '^  missionaries,"  as  they  were  called,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  were  sent  out  to  explore  dbtricts  that  were  especially 
needy,  and  there  open  new  schools  or  prepare  the  way  for  them  as 
might  be  practicable,  to  visit  and  encourage  schools  already  exist 
ing,  to  organize  auxiliary  societies,  and  to  solicit  funds  for  the  de- 
frayment of  their  expenses.    The  compensation  paid  to  such  mis- 
sionaries did  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  time 
actually  expended.    The  total  expenses  of  the  missionary  service 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  were  defi*ayed  by  these  voluntary 
contributions  made  at  the  monthly  concerts  of  prayer  for  Sunday- 
schools,  and  by  the  admission  fees  of  members  and  auxiliaries.    For 
the  use  of  these  schools  elementary  books  were  needed,  such  as 
primers,  spelling-books,  testaments,  hymn-books,  d^c,  which  were 
furnished  by  the  Society  gratuitously  if  necessary,  or  at  a  very  low 
price,  (two  to  eight  cents  each.)     In  the  second  year  the  missionaiy 
work  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  committee,  and  a  general 
a^ent  was  employed  to  visit  the  different  sections  of  the  country  for 
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the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  ol)}ects  of 
the  Society,  and  to  obtain  contributions  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
pecuniary  results  of  this  agency  were  less  than  $2,500,  but  the  So- 
ciety were  encouraged  by  the  increased  favor  with  which  its  labors 
were  received,  by  the  new  openings  for  more  extended  missionary 
work,  and  by  the  increased  demand  for  its  publications.  The  depart* 
ment  of  publication  had  been  committed  to  a  "  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation "  of  five  members,  chosen  from  and  by  the  managers,  of  differ- 
ent denominations.  No  publication  was  permitted  that  had  not 
their  unanimous  approval  The  sales  of  the  second  year  were  over 
$8,000.  In  the  following  year  suitable  premises  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  were  secured,  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $40,000,  of  which  a 
third  part  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
mainder secured  by  mortgage. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  change  was  introduced  in  the 
method  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  their  influence  and  usefulness.  The  practice  of  commit- 
ting passages  of  Scripture  to  memory,  held  at  first  a  prominent  place 
in  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  The  Westminster  and  other  cate- 
chisms, though  used  in  some  schools,  were  not  in  general  use  and 
of  course  were  not  furnished  among  the  Society's  publications. 
Hence  the  children  were  expected  and  encouraged  to  learn  to  repeat 
verses  from  the  Bible  as  a  regular  and  almost  exclusive  form  of  reci- 
tation ;  whole  chapters  and  not  unfrequently  entire  books  of  the  Bible 
were  thus  committed  to  memory  and  a  thoughtless  and  vain  repeti- 
tion of  words  too  often  claimed  undeserved  merit,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  useful  exercises  of  the  intellect  and  reason.  The  first  step  to 
improvement  in  this  particular  was  the  selection  of  a  definite  portion 
of  Scripture  for  the  whole  school.  This  was  followed  by  a  system- 
atic series  of  selections  from  the  gospel  history,  in  chronological 
order,  comprising  47  lessons  of  10-20  verses  each,  printed  upon 
cards.  The  use  of  these  lessons  gave  time  for  explanations  and 
questions  from  the  teacher,  and  made  necessary,  upon  his  part,  some 
degree  of  skill  and  preparation.  As  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  therefore, 
and  to  supply  to  some  extent  this  necessity,  a  series  of  question 
books  was  next  devised  by  Rev.  Albert  Judson,  at  that  time  agent 
of  the  New  York  Sunday-School  Union.  These  "Union  Ques- 
tions "  were  so  arranged  as  both  to  meet  the  different  capacities  of 
the  members  of  a  class  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  limit  or  enlarge 
the  course  of  instruction  at  pleasure.  The  proposed  method  of 
study  and  instruction  in  connection  with  the  question  books,  con- 
sisting of  the  committal  of  the  lesson  to  memory  by  the  scholars. 
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the  faithful  study  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  or  superintendent,  for 
mutual  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  following  Sunday's  teach* 
ing,  has  been  proved  by  all  subsequent  experience  the  moat  efSdent 
and  successful  course  that  could  be  devised.  The  introduction  of 
these  books  caused  an  almost  complete  revolution  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Sunday-schools,  not  only  of  the  Society  but  of  all  other 
denominational  schools.  The  Society  now  publish  seventeen  qnea- 
tion  books  for  children  of  different  ages  and  covering  the  greater 
part  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  besides  numeroas  aidi 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  scholars,  while  many  more  books  upon 
substantially  the  same  plan  have  been  prepared  and  published  by 
other  societies  in  this  country  and  England. 

The  "  ticket  system  "  had  been  in  quite  prevalent  use  before  the 
organization  of  Uiis  Society,  and  had  assumed  a  peculiar  form  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.     By  this  system  small  tickets  of  different 
colors,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  printed  upon  each,  had  certain  ar- 
bitrary values  attached  to  them,  as  might  be  agreed  upon.     A  blue 
ticket  was  given  to  a  child  for  the  recitation  of  a  hymn,  or  a  certain 
number  of  verses  from  the  Bible,  for  punctuality  or  regularity  of 
attendance,  good  behavior,  &c.     Five,  ten  or  twenty  of  these  blue 
tickets  were  made  equivalent  to  one  red  one,  and  two  or  more  red 
tickets  entitled  the  holder  to  a  two,  five,  ten  or  twenty  cent  booi:, 
which  became  the  child's  own  property,  or  in  case  of  poor  children, 
they  might  even  be  redeemable  with  shoes,  stockings,  &c.     Besides 
that  a  mercenary  motive  was  thus  appealed  to,  there  could  not  but 
result  various  and  great  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  tickets, 
and  moreover  the  expense  in  a  large  school  was  not  inconsiderable. 
This  plan,  therefore,  gave  place  gradually  to  the  more  economical 
and  more  generally  useful  circulating  library,  and  thus  arose  the 
"Sunday-school  Library"  feature, at  that  time  peculiar  to  American 
Sunday-schools.     But  at  first  the  number  of  books  at  all  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  was  extremely  limited ;  not  above  30  or  40  couW 
be  collected  from  all  sources  and  many  of  these  were  reprints  of 
English  books.*     The  demand  which  soon  arose  was,  however,  one 
which  book-manufacturers  generally  would  not  care  to  supply.    It 
was  necessary  that  the  books  should  be  furnished  as  cheaply  ss 
possible  and  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  sectarian  peculiarities. 
Such  books  the  Society  undertook  to  furnish,  circulated  ita  priced 
catalogues  all  over  the  land,  and  opened  depositories  at  various 
points.     The  number  of  these  book  agencies  in  1827  was  67. 

*  The  Appendix  to  the  1M>th  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  |ives  iDterceliD^  informatioa  it* 
spectiog  the  juvenile  book*  then  in  popular  use. 
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When  the  Society  was  institated  in  1824  there  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  723 
schools,  7,800  teachers,  and  40,010  scholars,  all  of  which  were 
transferred  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  May,  1828, 
these  numbers  had  increased  to  2,560  schools,  32,756  teachers, 
and  259,656  scholars;  and  in  May,  1829,  to  5,901  schools,  52,663 
teachers,  349,203  scholars,  and  234,587  volumes  in  school  libraries. 
These  schools  were  scattered  over  every  State  in  the  Union,  while 
«* Michigan  Territory"  also  reported  1  school  with  23  teachers  and 
160  scholars. 

So  extended  had  now  become  the  operations  of  the  Society  that 
it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  obtain  an  act 
of  incorporation,  empowering  them  to  hold  a  limited  amount  of 
property  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  and  to  thus 
relieve  themselves  of  personal  pecuniary  responsibility.  But  the 
application  for  a  charter  was  met  with  such  suspicion  and  gave  rise 
to  such  a  degree  and  kind  of  hostility  from  the  members  of  the 
L^slature  as  was  wholly  unexpected ;  the  charter  was  denied  and 
not  till  1845  was  the  application  renewed.  The  receipts  of  the  Soci- 
ety had  been  $4,000  in  the  first  year,  $9,000  in  the  second,  $19,000 
in  the  third,  and  $58,000  in  the  fourth,  at  the  end  of  which  year, 
however,  the  debts  of  the  Society  amounted  to  $35,000  and  the 
effective  capital  to  but  $25,000.  Still  the  opportunities  for  the  or- 
ganization of  new  schools  at  the  West  were  so  many  and  favorable, 
and  the  calls  for  assistance  were  so  urgent  and  incessant,  that  the 
Board  were  incited  to  more  extended  labors.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates, representing  the  Sunday-Schools  of  fourteen  different  States, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1828,  encou^ed  the  Society  in  its 
endeavors  by  promises  of  codperation  and  an  immediate  subscription 
of  nearly  $5,000.  In  1829  was  established  at  Cincinnati  the  first 
permanent  f^ency  in  the  Western  States,  and  that  section  was  thor- 
oughly explored  by  pn  agent  with  a  view  to  a  more  systematic  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  At  the  following  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  May, 
1830,  it  was  resolved,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  organize  a  Sunday- 
school,  within  two  years,  in  every  destitute  place  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  purpose  was  received  with  favor  and  entered 
upon  with  zeal,  nearly  $25,000  were  subscribed  and  collected  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  within  a  few  days,  and  numerous  ardent 
and  enterprising  missionaries  were  sent  into  the  field. 

Large  additions  were  now  made  to  the  number  of  books  for  li- 
brary use,  and  similar  publications  began  also  to  be  issued  by  other 
organizations.     The  great  mass  of  the  library  books  of  the  Society 
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consisted  of  scriptand  and  otber  authentic  biographies,  missiooaij 
history,  and  expositions,  illustrations  and  enforcements  of  religiona 
truths.  Some  were  purely  didactic,  while  some  employed  fictitioiu 
narrative  as  a  means  of  enforcing  doctrinal  precepts,  but  ''as  a  whole 
the  Society's  publications  are  probably  as  free  from  every  thing  oi 
a  light  or  fictitious  nature  as  any  collection  of  books  of  this  class  in 
the  English  language."  The  demands  for  books  were  so  urgent 
from  its  missionaries  in  the  field  as  to  compel  an  anticipation  of  the 
Society's  receipts  in  order  to  supply  them,  and  debts  were  incaired 
in  1831  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $80,000  * 

In  May,  1832,  a  meeting  of  Sunday-school  superintendents  and 
teachers  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  were  delegates  from 
fifteen  difierent  States,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  infonna- 
tion  respecting  the  results  of  the  preceding  seven  years*  labors;  a  se- 
ries of  interrogatories  was  addressed  to  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  a  convention  ''  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  principles  of 
the  institution,  the  duties  of  officers,  and  the  best  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline."  This  convention  assembled  in 
New  York  on  the  10th  of  October,  1833,  and  continued  in  session 
three  days,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  presiding. 

The  legitimate  field  of  labor  of  the  Society,  though  it  might  un- 
der the  constitution  be  considered  as  unrestrained,  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  though  repeatedly 
solicited,  it  has  ever  refused  to  extend  its  missionary  work  beyond 
those  limits.  But  in  1833  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  by  the  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions  for  assistance  in  translating  its  works  for  the  use 
of  schools  at  foreign  missionary  stations,  and  an  agency  was  created 
to  raise  $12,000  for  this  purpose.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  amount 
was  thus  secured,  from  which  appropriations  were  made  to  missions 
in  India,  China,  Greece,  Persia,  Turkey  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
donations  of  books  were  also  made  to  the  Ceylon  and  India  missions 
and  for  distribution  in  South  America,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  a 
depository  for  the  sale  of  its  books  was  established  at  Calcutta. 
Various  translations  have  been  made  of  the  Society's  publications 
into  French,  German,  Greek,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  Bengalee,  and 
some  other  Indian  languages. 

At  the  same  time  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  after  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  territory  by  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.,  the  effort  was  commenced  to  supply  the 

*  The  9lh  Annual  Report,  May,  1831,  contain*  a  ttatemant  of  the  operatiom  of  the  Society 
to  that  time,  ihowi  the  grtut  economy  of  Sundny-echool  instraetion,  and  vindicate!  the  couns 
of  the  Society  upon  the  controverted  lufcgeet  of  the  uae  of  fiction  in  religiow  books. 
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obnously  existing  want  of  Snndaj-scboolsy  by  missionary  labor,  as 
at  the  West  But  the  attempt  was  met  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
Of  the  $80,000  contributed  for  the  object,  nearly  half  was  raised 
from  Virginia,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  as  in  1838  the  appropriations  to  this  field  ex- 
ceeded the  contributions  by  nearly  $3,000,  the  work  from  that  date, 
in  great  part,  ceased  to  be  one  for  special  appropriations.  Indeed, 
the  selection  of  such  special  fields  of  hibor  and  the  excitement  of  a 
strong  popuhir  interest  which  proves  but  temporary,  has  been  always 
found  to  be  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise.  As  in  the  ap- 
peal for  the  West  in  1880,  which  resulted  in  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $50,000  in  two  years,  while  in  the  succeeding  six  years  the 
average  was  but  $10,600,  the  fitful  or  uncertain  gifts  of  impulse  and 
excitement  are  of  far  less  value  than  the  more  limited,  perhaps,  but 
more  uniform  and  permanent  resource  found  in  intelligent  sympathy 
and  a  calm  sense  of  duty.* 

The  publication  of  the  '*  Youth's  Friend,"  a  small  18mo.  monthly 
of  16  pages,  was  still  continued,  but  in  1848  a  child's  paper,  the 
"  Youth's  Penny  Gazette,"  was  commenced — the  forerunner  of  the 
now  so  popular,  numerous  and  widely  distributed  children's  papers. 
The  doubts  of  success  that  attended  its  establishment  were  soon  re- 
moved. The '' Sunday-School  Journal"  had  now  been  published 
nearly  twenty  years,  intended  expressly  for  teachers,  and  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  suit  their  circumstances,  in  matter,  man- 
ner, and  price,  with  various  but  never  satisfactory  success.  It  was 
now  sought  to  extend  its  circulation  by  a  reduction  of  the  price  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

As  early  as  in  1826  the  plan  of  district  school  libraries  had  been 
suggested  in  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1837  the  Board  were  instructed  to  prepare  and  furnish 
at  the  lowest  price  a  small  select  library  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  A  selection  of  121  volumes  was  therefore  made  fit>m  the 
books  of  the  Society  and  no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  notice  of  parties  interested.  But  the  selection 
was  generally  objected  to  as  of  too  strictly  religious  a  character, 
and  was  adopted  in  comparatively  few  instances,  though  regarded 
with  favor  by  those  who  understood  its  character  and  the  design  of 
the  Society  in  preparing  it 

In  1840  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  was  sent  upon  a  mission  to  England, 

*  For  a  Ttew  of  the  mafnitud*  and  importaiioe  of  Um  work  that  had  been  done  ap  to  thii 
time  ne  the  15lh  Aoaoal  Report  of  the  Soeiety. 
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especially  to  the  London  Sunday-School  Union  and  London  Relig- 
ions Tract  Society,  which  was  attended  with  very  deurable  results. 
Donations  of  considerable  value  were  received  from  both  Societies, 
and  relations  were  established  with  them  that  promised  important 
future  advantages.     The  first  legacy  made  to  the  Society  was  re- 
ceived in  1845,  since  which  time  some  very  valuable  bequests  have 
been  made,  the  chief  being  that  of  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  by  which 
the  interest  on  $50,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  the  use  of  the 
Society.     The  funds  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  Uie  Society  in  ita 
missionary  work  have  been  defrayed  have  been  for  the  most  part 
collected  from  the  various  Evangelical  churches.     Some  contribu- 
tions are  voluntary,  but  the  most  are  raised  by  appeals  to  the 
churches  through  collecting  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
are  almost  exclusively  clergymen  and  are  remunerated  for  their 
services.    In  1841  the  amount  of  these  collections  was  $14,260. 
In  1848  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  was  $6,296,  col- 
lected by  agents  (nine  in  number)  $24,797,  at  an  expense  of  $7,437. 
Forty-three  missionaries  were  employed  at  an  expense  of  $11,894, 
and  libraries,  tracts,  books,  &c.,  were  supplied  gratuitously  to  the 
amount  of  $9,701.     Of  770  new  schools  formed,  676  were  in  the 
seven  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mia- 
souri,  Texas  and  the  temtory  of  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  the  labor 
of  the  missionaries  was  expended  upon  those  States.     In  1856  the 
amount  of  donations  was  $60,487,  besides  $7,300  received  by  be- 
quest; sixteen  collecting  agents  were  employed  with  saUries  of 
$16,705  and  with  an  additional  expense  of  $4,106,  (an  average  ex- 
pense of  $150  per  month.)     Three  hundred  and  three  missionaries 
were  also  employed,  besides  the  secretaries  of  missions,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  $23,587  and  additional  expenses  amounting  to  $12,182, 
(averaging  $76  each  per  month.)     In  this  year  2,528  new  schools 
were  organized  with  16,470  teachers  and  104,532  scholars,  and  the 
value  of  books  gratuitously  distributed  was  119,650.     In  the  preced- 
ing 5  years  there  had  been  organized  10,300  new  schools,  65,300 
new  teachers  engf^ed  and  400,000  scholars  gathered  in,  and  13,500 
schools  visited  and  aided.     The  finances  of  the  publication  depart- 
ment are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  missionary  work. 
The  expenses  here  are  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  books  sold. 
In  1839  the  expenses  of  making  and  selling  the  books  disposed  of 
was  $81,065 — the  amount  received  therefor  was  $82,01 1 ;  in  1841  the 
sales  of  books  amounted  to  $55,056,  the  expenses  $57,258.     In  all 
cases  the  Society^s  publications  are  sold  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible. 
The  character  of  the  publications  has  been  very  various.     There  are 
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now  on  the  Society's  catalogue  2,000  or  more  distinct  publications. 
Of  these,  1,000  are  bound  books  for  the  library  or  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  many  of  them  are  small  story  and  picture-books  for  the 
younger  children,  while  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Sunday-school 
there  is  a  lai^e  variety  of  question-books,  hymn  and  music-bookSp 
reading  and  spelling-books,  maps,  prints,  rewards,  tickets,  infant 
school  cards,  record-books,  dec,  dec.  The  library  books  are  mostly 
arranged  in  select  libraries  of  50,  76  or  100  volumes  each,  and  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  10  cents  (at  present,  12  cents)  a  volume. 
The  four  select  libraries  of  100  volumes  each  have  had  a  very  large 
circulation.  More  than  5,000,000  bound  volumes  have  probably 
been  issued  in  this  form  alone,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $600,000. 
The  committee  of  publication  consists  of  fourteen  persons,  including 
not  more  than  three  from  any  one  denomination,  and  nothing  can 
receive  the  imprint  of  the  Society  without  their  unanimous  sanction. 
Their  sanction  of  a  book  is  an  assurance  not  only  of  its  freedom 
from  sectarianism,  but  ^'  that  it  sustains  a  decidedly  religions  char^ 
acter ;  that  nothing  is  inculcated  at  variance  with  Evangelical  tmth, 
or  sound  morality ;  that  its  general  tendency  is  to  improve  the 
heart,  enlarge  the  capacity,  correct  the  morals,  and  excite  a  taste 
for  intellectual  pursuits."  The  annual  report  of  May,  1848,  gives 
the  number  of  new  publications  for  the  year  as  83,  though  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  those  offered  to  the  conmiittee  was  accepted. 
For  some  years  after  its  organization  the  Society  printed  a  stereo- 
typed edition  of  the  Bible  and  also  a  cheap  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  on  thQ  foundation  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
the  publication  of  these  was  relinquished,  in  order  to  avoid  a  com- 
plicity of  interests  or  objects,  and  for  the  same  reason,  upon  the  or* 
ganization  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  at  its  request,  it  ceased 
the  publication  of  the  religious  tracts  of  which  it  had  previously  is- 
sued a  large  number. 

A  convention  of  secretaries,  agents  and  missionaries  was  held  at 
Cincinnati  in  October,  1855,  which  proved  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest and  profit.  Numerous  topics  were  discussed  connected  with 
the  workings  of  the  Sunday-school  missionary  operation,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  in  almost  every  instance  unanimous. 
The  experience  and  observations  of  the  missionaries  were  combined 
and  compared  with  the  experience  and  observations  of  the  managers; 
the  secretaries  gained  information  that  in  no  other  way  coukl  have 
been  acquired  without  years  of  inquiry,  and  the  missionaries  re- 
ceived views  of  their  work  that  gave  it  new  dignity,  importance,  and 
interest  in  their  eyes. 
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Ill  AugiiBt,  1847,  the  Society  suffered  the  loss  of  its  first  and  np 
to  that  time  only  president,  Alexander  Henry.  An  emigrant  from 
Ireland  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  18,  with  but  small  resources,  through 
his  probity  and  business  talent  he  soon  built  up  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business  from  which  he  retired  in  1807,  though  compelled 
to  resume  it  after  the  war  of  1612.  In  1818  he  again  reugned 
business  and  in  the  same  year,  as  a  man  of  high  personal  piety,  of 
sound  judgment,  and  of  commanding  influence,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  and 
so  remained  till  that  Society  was  merged  in  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  to  the  headship  of  which  he  was  transferred  and  held 
it  till  his  decease,  at  the  age  of  82.  In  his  office  '*he  manifested 
the  enterprise,  the  judgment  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  and  good 
man,  and  combining  expanded  views  with  a  judicious  execution  oi 
well  selected  plans,  he  spared  neither  the  ardor  of  his  mind  nor  hit 
great  personal  influence,  nor  free  and  large  supplies  of  pecuniary 
aid."  He  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  Hon.  Judge  John  McLeaOy 
who  still  continues  in  office. 

The  system  of  auxiliary  schools  and  societies  was  a  somewhat 
prominent  feature  in  the  flrst  organization  of  the  Society,  as  a  means 
of  concentrating  'Hhe  efforts  of  Sunday-school  societies  in  the  differ* 
ent  sections  of  our  country,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  one  time 
if  of  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  land  were  connected  with  the 
Society.  But  local  interests  and  prejudices,  denominational  prefer- 
ences, national  jealousies,  and  irritating  topics  of  a  political  or 
moral  bearing,  and  other  causes,  were  so  influential  in  opposition 
that  of  the  1,364  schools  and  societies  that  had  been  recognized  as 
auxiliaries  prior  to  1839,  only  46  were  reported  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  that  year,  and  the  number  has  since  then  still  farther 
diminished. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  has,  in  the  course  of  its  40 
years'  labors,  been  subjected  to  the  hostility  of  various  opposing 
influences,  which  it  has  successfrilly  withstood.  The  principle  of 
Union,  which  lies  at  its  foundation  and  to  which  it  has  consistently 
clung,  has  found  opponents  among  all  the  several  Evangelical  de- 
nominations of  whose  members  it  is  composed.  Yet  as  a  pioneer 
of  all,  a  laborer  in  fields  occupied  by  none,  it  has  gone  on,  acting 
upon  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  generally  received  gos- 
pel truths  is  better  than  complete  ignorance — that  the  light  thus 
shed  must  be  better  than  darkness.*  Most  of  the  denominations 
have  established  societies  for  the  promotion  of  strictly  denomina- 

,  *  Tbk  qoMtioB  is  diieoaad  quite  fiiUj  in  Um  14di  AoddsI  Report  for  Maj,  189& 
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tional  schools  and  the  publication  of  books  for  instraction  and  read- 
ing from  which  their  peculiar  tenets  should  not  be  excluded.  Of 
these  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  most  active  and  earnest,  is  the 
Sunday-School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  the 
report  for  1829,  they  had  at  that  time  931  auxiliaries,  and  2,000 
schools  with  30,000  teachers  and  130,000  scholars.  They  have  in 
1663  about  13,000  schools  with  148,000  teachers  and  841,000  schoUirs, 
and  libraries  containing  nearly  2^  millions  of  books.  Two  periodi- 
cals are  published  by  this  Society,  one  for  teachers  and  another  for 
scholars.  The  sectional  division  of  the  church  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinct  publishing  house  at  Nashville,  the  extent 
of  whose  publications  can  not  now  be  stated.  The  Geueral  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society  was 
established  in  November,  1826,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  regulating  schools  but  to  aid  them  by  means  of  books  and  other 
publications.  Its  reports  therefore  contain  no  returns  of  schools, 
scholars,  dec.  The  Massachusetts  Sunday-School  Society  (Congre- 
gational) was  established  in  1833,  embracing  in  its  field  other  States 
of  New  England,  and  to  some  degree  the  West  The  Presbyterian 
Sunday-School  Society,  the  New  England  Baptist  Society,  and  oth- 
ers might  be  mentioned.  The  New  York  Sunday-School  Union, 
the  Rhode  Island  Sunday-School  Union  and  some  other  general  so- 
cieties are  auxiliary  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  are 
organized  on  the  same  principle,  but  their  operations  are  restricted 
to  their  own  vicinity,  and  they  do  not  engage  in  publishing  books 
or  collecting  money  for  establishing  schools  in  other  States.  The 
American  Sunday-School  Union  is  the  only  Sunday-school  society 
in  the  United  States  that  employs  Sunday-school  missionaries,  or 
forms  Union  schools,  or  publishes  Union  Sunday-school  books. 
Tet  there  are  some  six  or  seven  denominational  societies  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  books,  three  tract  societies  also 
issue  books  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  eight  or  ten  private 
publishing  houses  are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  Aside  from 
reprints  of  English  books,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  5,000 
distinct  works  designed  for  Sunday-school  libraries. 

Another  element  of  opposition  has  at  times  arisen  from  its  rela- 
tions as  a  "  publishing  house,'*  but  it  has  prudently  and  consistently 
acted  in  its  publishing  department  with  a  view  rather  to  do  good 
than  to  make  a  profit ;  the  book  agency  has  been  kept  subservient 
to  the  missionary  work,  and  its  publications  restricted  to  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  Sunday-schools ;  it  has  kept  carefully  within  its  consti- 
tutional limits,  has  scrupulously  endeavored  to  encroach  as  little  as 
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possible  upon  the  pecaliar  domiun  of  other  pablishiog  aocieties,  or 
private  publishing  houses,  and  has  confined  its  bosineaSy  aa  &r  as 
possible,  strictly  to  its  own  publications. 

Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  therefore  has  sufficed  to  give 
to  the  Sunday-school  the  position  which  it  now  holds  in  the  field 
of  education.  Religious  instruction  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
common  school  and  intrusted  wholly  to  the  home  and  the  church; 
and  as  *'  the  Evangelist  of  the  district  school,"  the  Sunday-school 
has  arisen,  not  indeed  to  interrupt  or  displace  parental  and  pastond 
culture  but  to  supply  their  unavoidable  deficiencies  and  to  act  where 
they  can  not.  As  improvements  have  been  made  and  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement effected  in  the  system  of  free  popular  secular  instruction, 
so  a  like  progress  is  evident  in  the  kindred  system  of  popular  religious 
culture,  for  the  systems  though  distinct  are  not  wholly  independent, 
the  two  react  mutually  in  a  measure  upon  each  other,  as  the  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.*  And  in  the  less  enlightened  sec^ 
tions  of  our  country,  in  many  portions  of  the  new  States,  and  in 
many  dark  comers  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities,f  where  vice  and 
ignorance  together  congregate,  the  Sunday-school,  by  the  self-deny- 
ing labors  of  the  missionary,  with  the  aid  of  the  even  more  unceas- 
ing and  earnest  philanthropist,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  oftentimes 
becomes  the  precursor  and  pioneer  both  of  the  district  school  and  of 
the  church.  In  multitudes  of  instances  it  becomes  both  the  moral 
and  mental  light  of  the  neighborhood,  and  children  and  adults  here 
learn  to  read  who  otherwise  could  not  or  would  not  do  so. 
The  establishment  of  Sunday-school  libraries  and  the  circulation 
of  millions  of  books  among  children  and  youth,  has  not  only  in 
itself  diffused  a  vast  amount  of  information  but  has  aided  greatly  to 
satisfy  and  to  foster  that  love  of  reading  which  has  become  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people.  And  not  least  of  all,  these 
schools  are  a  proof  of  the  actual  good  flowing  from  a  living,  practi- 
cal Christianity,  being  at  once  the  fruit  and  root  of  an  humble  piety 
and  a  self-sacrificing  charity. 

•  The  relation  of  the  Bandmj  to  the  neular  nbool  b  dkeoiMd  in  tho  au  Anonftl  Bapoit 
of  the  Society  for  May.  18S6. 

t  Binoe  1846  ppeeiel  atlMition  hu  been  giytu  to  the  ertaMbbment  of  *'  Mbtion  Sebeob,'* 
gatberiof  in  for  ralifioiii  ioetnictioo  the  vegiut  and  vieiom  okfldran  of  the  atreela  ef  the 
lufer  oitiet  into  comfortable  lebool-fooou,  and  aapplTiof  the  needy  at  the  eame  IfaM  wlA 
Ibod  and  articles  of  clothbf . 
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WITH  A  SKBTOH  OF  THEIfi  HISTOBY  AND  OOKDITION. 


On  the  destruction  of  the  old  parochial  system  of  education  that  at  first 
existed  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  subsequent  efforts  to  supply  the  educational  destitution  attendant 
upon  centuries  of  political  disturbance,  a  large  number  of  Endowed 
Schools  were  established,  which  still  exist,  and  of  which  the  Report 
of  the  Queen's  Commission  in  1858  gives  a  detailed  account  This 
Commission,  appointed  in  1854,  was  composed  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
Charles  Grans,  D.  D.,  Robert  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Henry  George  Hughes, 
Esq.,  and  Archibald  John  Hughes,  Esq.  They  were  aided  in  the  work 
of  personal  inspection  by  four  assistant  commissioners,  and  their  investi- 
gation, extending  through  three  years,  embraced  all  schools  that  were  to 
any  extent  supported  by  endowments.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  very  mi- 
nute abstract  of  the  Report  and  its  accompanying  documents,  which  oc- 
cupy thriBe  large  folio  volumes,  but  will  give  such  an  exhibit  of  these  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  Ireland,  as  will  present  and  would  probably  be 
sought  in  vain  in  any  other  printed  documents,  the  condition  of  second- 
ary education  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

These  schools  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: — Diocesan  Free 
Schools ;  Royal  Free  Schools ;  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools ;  Incorporated 
Society's  Schools;  Private  Endowed  Schools  under  the  Commissioners 
of  Education;  and  Endowed  Schools  under  the  care  of  other  Societies. 

DIOCXSAN  FREB  SCHOOUS. 

Diocesan  Free  Schools  are  the  oldest  of  the  existing  endowed  schools 
in  Ireland.  They  were  first  placed  on  a  government  basis  in  1570  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  thirty-three  years  after  the  act  which  im« 
posed  on  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  the  obligation  of  keeping  pa- 
rochial schools,  and  twenty  years  before  the  foundation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In  1589.  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  abbeySi 
called  forth  a  recommendation  for  the  preservation  of  some  six  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  for  the  reason  that — ^*  In  them  young  men  and  children, 
both  gentlemen  children  and  other^  both  of  mankind  and  womankind,  be 
brought  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English  tongue  and  behaviour, 
to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses ;  that  is  to  say,  the  womenkind 
of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one  part,  in  the  said  nun- 
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nery,  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.**    This  recommcndatioD, 
however,  was  not  successful,  and  the  houses  were  suppressed. 

This  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  which  provision  had  been  made 
for  education,  especialiy  of  a  superior  kind,  created  a  want  of  schoob, 
which  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  were  intended  to  supply.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth  founding  them  is  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Erection  of  Free 
Schools,"  and  redtes — "  Forasmuch  as  the  greatest  number  of  the  people 
of  this  your  Miyesty*s  realm  hath  of  long  time  lived  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous states,  not  understanding  that  Almightie  God  hath  by  his  diviiie 
laws  forbidden  the  manifold  and  haynous  offences  which  they  spare  not 
daily  and  hourly  to  commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  hee  hath  by  his 
Holy  Scriptures  commanded  a  due  and  humble  obedience  from  the  peo- 
ple to  their  princes  and  rulers,  whose  ignorance  in  these  so  high  poiDtes, 
touching  their  danmation,  proceedeth  only  of  lack  of  good  bringing  op 
of  youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  publique  or  private  schooles,  where 
through  good  discipline  they  might  be  taught  to  avoide  these  lothsome 
and  horrible  errours.*'  It  then  provides  that  there  should  be  henceforUi 
"  a  free  school  within  every  diocese  of  Ireland ;"  the  school-house  (where 
none  existed)  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shire-town  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  diocese ;  the  endowment  to  be  paid  one-third  by  the  ordinaries, 
and  two-thirds  by  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  each  diocese.  It 
provides  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  an  Englishman,  or  of  English 
birth,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop  in  the  dioceses  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Meath,  and  Eildare,  and  by  the  Lord  Deputy  in  other  cases,  who 
should  also  determine  the  master*s  salary.  But  little  was  done  by  either 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  carry  into  effect  the  wise  pur- 
pose of  the  good  queen,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  defects  in  the  law, 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  all  cases  the  "  principal  shire-town  "  of  each 
diocese,  and  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the  expenses  in  such  dioceses  as 
were  not  conterminous  with  counties,  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  law, 
and,  even  where  the  schools  were  once  established,  to  suffer  them  to  go 
to  decay.  An  Act  of  William  III.,  in  1694,  in  which  they  are  called 
"  Public  Latin  Free  Schools,**  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Statute 
of  Elizabeth,  but  a  subsequent  Act  of  1725  shows  that  both  were  so  de- 
fective that  in  many  dioceses  their  provisions  could  not  be  carried  out  and 
'^  had  not  answered  the  pious  and  good  design  thereby  intended.**  Acts 
afterwards  passed  in  1756  and  1781  were  equally  fruitless,  and  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  in  1788  report  that: — "From  these  institutions  the 
public  receives  very  inadequate  benefit;  in  many  dioceses  there  are 
neither  diocesan  schools  or  school-houses,  in  many  the  houses  are  ruin- 
ous, and  the  masterships  of  the  schools  mere  sinecures.  In  the  thirty- 
four  dioceses  we  find  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters ;  of  this  nura* 
ber,  six  received  their  salaries  but  did  not  act;  and  of  the  remainder, 
very  few  kept  such  schools  as  in  any  respect  answered  the  end  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  sums  now  payable  by  the  clergy  for  the  support  of  these 
schools,  amount  to  £616  yearly;  but  the  whole  of  this  is  not  paid*** 
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The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1809  was  even 
less  favorable.  It  states  that  "  at  no  time  do  these  ^hools  appear  to  have 
fully  answered  the  purposes  of  their  institution,  and  the  general  benefit 
derived  is  far  from  oorresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
or  even  with  the  number  of  schools  actually  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  so. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  dioceses,  only  ten  are  provide  with  school 
houses  in  tolerable  repair;  in  three  others,  the  houses  are  either  out  of 
repair  or  otherwise  insufficient;  and  the  remainder  are  wholly  unpro« 
Tided  and  the  masters  either  rent  houses  or  are  accommodated  in  other 
ways.  Tho  whole  number  of  efiectiye  schools  is  only  thirteen  and  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  does  not  exceed  880.^ 

By  an  Act  of  1818  a  permanent  Board  was  established,  for  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  endowed  schools,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland."*  This  Board  was  composed  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  their  respective  coadjutors;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench;  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College ;  the  member  chosen  to  Parliament  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  and  also  four  bishops  and  six  other  proper  and  discreet  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  renewable  at  his  pleasure. 
They  w^re  intrusted  with  very  large  powers  of  visiting  and  controlling 
the  masters  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  were  authorised  to  make  orders  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  schools,  which  could  be  inforced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  While  the  appointment  of  the  masters  remained  as 
before,  the  Commissioners  were  enabled  to  dismiss  them  for  misconduct 

The  new  Board,  however,  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
until  expressly  called  upon  by  the  Irish  Government,  about  seven  years 
afterwards,  to  digest  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  these  schools.  In 
1828  a  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  which  twenty-seven  dioceses 
were  united  into  twelve  districts,  and  the  number  of  schools  was  thus 
limited  to  nineteen.  From  year  to  year  they  urged  upon  the  Grand  Ju- 
ries the  building  of  school-houses,  and  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  masters  to  the  vacant  schools,  and  they  apprized  the 
masters  and  the  public  of  the  constitution  of  the  schools,  both  as  to  the 
right  of  free  admission,  and  as  to  their  being  open  to  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious denominationa  But  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  enforce 
any  rules  upon  these  8ubject&  The  right  of  free  admission  remained  in 
fact  a  nullity,  being  denied  by  the  masters  and  only  existing  as  a  matter 
of  patronage  in  their  handa  Since  1888  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Commissioners  have  taken  any  steps  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and 
inefficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1885, 
gives  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  reasons  of  their  failure.  But 
twelve  schools  were  then  in  operation,  of  which  but  six  had  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  five  preceding  years.     "  The  dif- 
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ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  these  schools,  the  rights  of  the  pob- 
lie,  and  the  obligations  of  the  contributors,  masters,  and  GommissioDerti 
is  injurious.  It  is  not  generally  understood  whether  they  are  designed 
for  gratuitous  education,  and  open  to  all  persuasions,  or  are  classical 
boarding-schools  preparatory  to  the  University,  principally  intended  for 
the  upper  classes ;  whether  the  Grand  Juries,  masters,  or  CommissioD- 
ers,  have  a  right  to  interfere;  what  is  the  nature  of  that  right,  &c  The 
collision  of  the  parties  tends  to  neutralize  attempts  at  general  or  local  im- 
provement The  liord  Lieutenant  will  not  appoint  masters  unle&s  s  sal- 
ary be  secured ;  the  salary  is  refused  by  the  clergy,  unless  the  school  be 
.  built  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  the  Grand  Jury  refuses  to  build  the  school, 
unless  the  master  stipulates  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  free  scholars; 
the  master  refuses  to  receive  free  scholars  on  compulsion  of  the  Grand 
Jury ;  and  the  Commissioners  will  not,  or  can  not,  enforce  the  right 
either  on  the  part  of  tlie  Grand  Jury  or  their  own.  The  contributioos 
from  the  clergy  are  collected  in  small  sums,  and  the  trouble  of  collection, 
with  all  its  delay,  irregularity,  and  confusion,  is  thrown  on  the  master. 
There  is  no  security  for  a  good  class  of  buildings.  Of  those  in  use,  some 
seem  not  to  have  been  intended  for  schools,  and  are  situated  often  in  the 
least  eligible  situations.  The  masters  have  too  unlimited  an  authority. 
The  Commissioners  exercise  no  efficient  superintendence;  there  is  no 
constant  inspection ;  there  is  no  local  committee.  No  specific  rules  are 
prescribed  for  their  conduct  These  schools  have  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined themselves  to  preparation  for  the  learned  professions.  The  com- 
mercial classes  have  found  in  them  scanty  means  for  the  supply  of  their 
peculiar  intellectual  necessities.  The  actual  course  reduces  itself  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  abstract  sciences,  with  s  little 
geography,  history,  &c." 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  schools  in  operation,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  804  pupils,  among  whom  are  thirty-eight  Roman  CatholicSi 
thirty-four  Protestant  dissenters,  and  twenty-five  free  scholars.  The 
average  salary  of  the  masters  is  £112.  Only  eight  schools  have  houses 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  in  only  six  cases  is  a  fiivorable  report  made 
of  the  state  of  instruction.  The  three  schools  at  Cork,  Londonderry,  and 
Wexford,  are  the  largest,  receiving  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars,  and  are  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.  Though  there  is 
no  law  that  precludes  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian  to 
a  mastership,  yet  as  a  rule  the  nusters  are  all  clergymen  of  the  United 
Church. 

THE  ROTAL  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Royal  Free  Schools  were  projected  by  King  James  L  as  a  part  of 
his  scheme  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  which 
he  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  escheated  lands  in  the  six  counties  included 
in  that  district,  for  the  endowment  of  *^one  free  school,  at  least,  in  each 
county,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  learning  and  religion."  The  whole 
amount  of  forfeited  lands  is  stated  at  about  400,000  acres,  of  whkh 
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100,000  were  granted  for  church,  school,  and  corporation  lands.  The 
first  school  was  founded  at  Dungannon  in  1614,  and  during  the  following 
twenty  years  the  grants  to  the  other  schools  were  perfected  by  either 
James  I.  or  Charles  L  These  endowments  were  nine  in  number,  of 
which  six  are  now  in  operation  as  grammar  schoola 

The  Lord  Deputy  thus  describes  the  condition  of  these  schools  in 
1638 : — **The  schools,  which  might  be  a  means  to  season  the  youth  in 
virtue  and  religion,  either  ill  provided,  ill-governed  in  the  most  part,  or 
which  is  worse,  applied  sometimes  underhand  to  the  maintenance  of 
Popish  schoolmasters ;  lands  given  to  these  charitable  uses,  and  that  in 
a  bountiful  proportion,  especially  by  King  James  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
dissipated,  leased  forth  for  little  or  nothing,  concealed  contrary  to  all 
conscience,  and  the  excellent  purposes  of  the  founders ;  all  the  moneys 
raised  for  charitable  uses,  converted  to  private  benefits."  An  Act  shortly 
followed  **  to  redress  the  misemployment  of  lands,  &c.,  given  to  charitable 
uses."  Still  the  estates  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master  and  subject 
to  all  the  evils  incident  to  temporary  ownership.  The  Commissioners  of 
1791  reported  the  Armagh  Royal  School  as  the  only  one  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  They  were  of  opinion  that  large  salaries  to  schoolmasters  were 
generally  ruinous  to  schools.  The  schools  had  not  answered  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  founders  and  the  benefits  derived  firom  them  had  been  '*  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  justly  formed 
from  their  large  endowments."  Though  they  were  free  schools,  yet  out 
of  211  scholars  in  the  six  schools  then  existing,  only  thirty-eight  were 
free  pupils  and  these  were  day  scholars,  each  of  them  costing  the  public 
above  JSlOO  annually. 

Id  1807  the  condition  of  several  of  the  schools  had  improved,  especially 
those  of  Armagh  and  Dungannon,  both  of  which  schools  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  while  the  appointment  to  the 
remainder  has  always  rested  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  the  Crown. 
The  total  endowments  amounted  at  that  time  to  £5,800  per  annum,  the 
number  of  scholars  being  860,  of  whom  very  few  were  instructed  gratis. 
In  1818,  as  already  stated,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  ap- 
pointed, in  whom  the  estates,  with  powers  of  leasing,  were  vested ;  and 
they  were  empowered  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  apply  the  surplus 
to  the  school  buildings,  and  to  the  foundation  of  free  scholarships  and 
exhibitions.  The  managements  of  these  schools  has  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Board  up  to  the  present  time,  though  they 
have  exercised  their  powers  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

With  regard  to  free  admissions,  the  subject  has  been  left  entirely  op- 
tional with  the  master,  except  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  while  the  masters 
generally  deny  the  right  and  admit  free  scholars  only  as  a  matter  of  favor 
and  convenience.  In  connection  with  the  Armagh  School,  the  question 
was  made  a  subject  of  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1848,  and  the 
Commissioners  consequently  made  regulations  for  the  admission  of  ten 
free  day  scholars,  to  be  selected  by  the  master,  with  certain  limitations 
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as  to  the  residence  and  property  qualifications  of  the  parents.  The  Re- 
port recognizes  the  right  of  admissioa  to  these  **  Free  Schools,"  without 
payment,  independent  of  the  choice  or  discretion  of  the  master,  and  witli- 
oat  limitation  as  to  locality,  religion,  or  property,  and  recommends  the 
minimum  numher  of  free  places  to  be  fixed  by  statute,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  awarded  by  competition  at  a  public  examination,  but  some 
being  resenred  to  be  giren  on  grounds  of  poverty.  At  Bnniskillea  a 
number  of  school  scholarships,  as  distinguished  from  free  places,  hire 
been  founded,  with  an  allowance  of  £20  each  towards  education,  mainte- 
nance, and  clothing.  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College  have  been  estaUisbed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  the  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon^  and  Enntsr 
killen.  The  foundation  of  these  exhibitions  has  been  beneficial  boUi  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  pupils.  The  examination  for  them  consists  of  the 
Trinity  College  entrance  course,  which  is  purely  classical,  with  two  Greek 
plays  added,  and  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  In  1842  the  '*  Oat- 
lines  of  Sacred  History  **  were  also  included,  which  was  made  the  groond 
in  the  Dungannon  School  for  compelling  all  the  pupils  to  receive  rellgioas 
instruction.  On  this  account,  the  Board,  in  1848,  made  an  order  stating 
**  that  no  course  of  religious  instruction  which  would  exclude  persons  of 
any  religious  persuasion,  should  be  compulsory  on  any  pupil  who  might 
be  desirous  of  attending  the  Royal  Schools." 

These  schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  open  to  all  religious  persua- 
sions, and  have  always  been  so  considered ;  but  Catholics  and  Presbyte- 
rians are  generally  averse  to  sending  their  children  to  them.  The  mas- 
ters arc  all  of  the  Church  of  England,  usually  clergymen,  while  the  as- 
sistants are  chosen  from  the  laity. 

The  six  schools  now  in  existence  have  a  total  endowment  of  21,384 
acres  of  land,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £5,747,  of  which  £1,600  is 
expended  in  masters'  salaries,  £900  in  salaries  of  assistants,  £80  in  school 
scholarships,  £1,175  in  college  exhibitions,  and  the  remainder  in  build- 
ing, repairs,  &c.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  811,  (average  at* 
tendance,  227,)  of  whom  three  are  Catholic,  nineteen  Presbyterian,  and 
four  of  other  dissenting  sects.  The  number  of  free  pupils  is  forty-seveo, 
deriving  a  benefit  of  about  £10  each  from  the  total  endowments  of  about 
£6,000  a-year. 

The  Royal  School  at  Armagh  has  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than 
that  of  any  other  school  in  Ireland.  The  condition  of  the  buildihgs  and 
dormitories,  and  the  general  internal  arrangements  are  reported  as  very 
satisfactory,  while  the  distinctions  obtained  by  its  pupils  of  late  yean  at 
the  University  of  Dublin  are  proof  of  the  completeness  of  the  courae  of 
instruction  and  the  e£Bciency  with  which  it  is  taught  It  has  been  com- 
plained, however,  that  the  instruction  was  exclusively  for  the  higher 
members  of  society,  and  that  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes  were  Ti^ 
tually  excluded ;  that  book-keeping,  practical  arithmetic,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  other  courses  of  study  suited  to  them,  are  not  pursued.  Itii 
strictly  a  classical  school—more  so  than  the  others  of  the  class.    The  at* 
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tendance,  though  good,  is  much  less  than  the  school  accommodation  ad- 
mits of. 

Enniskillen  School  is  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  the  Royal  Schools 
and  has  attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  instruction  in  the  classics 
is  excellent,  hut  in  the  English  branches  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Recent 
arrangements  ha?e  been  made  for  giving  a  good  English  education  at  re* 
duced  charges  to  those  who  do  not  desire  instruction  in  classics. 

In  the  Raphos  School  the  classical  course  is  combined  with  a  commer- 
cial one,  with  a  suitable  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  report  as  regards  the 
state  of  instruction,  the  numbers  attending,  and  the  general  discipline, 
is  most  favorable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dungannon  School, 
The  Cavan  School,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reported  as  in  a  state  of  lament- 
able inefficiency,  both  as  regards  attendance,  instruction,  and  general 
management  At  Banagher  the  state  of  instruction  is  unsatisfactory  and 
the  buildings  in  bad  repair.  The  schools  have  often  suffered  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  masters,  from  old  age,  lunacy,  or  other  causes,  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy,  the  Commissioners  having  the  power  of  removal 
only  for  misconduct 

ERASMUS  smith's  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  obtained  property  in  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  Settlement 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  who  in  1657  made  a  grant  of  a  portion  of 
his  estates  for  the  endowment  of  schools,  though  the  charter  was  not  ob- 
tained until  1669  under  Charles  IT.  The  original  intention  had  been  to 
erect  five  grammar  schools  and  to  make  provision  at  the  University  for 
those  who  were  educated  at  them,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  more  liberal 
maintenance  upon  the  schoolmasters  and  also  to  make  some  provision  for 
clothing  poor  children  and  binding  them  as  apprentices,  by  the  charter 
of  1669  he  founded  only  three  schools,  those  at  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and 
Galway.  The  visitation  and  government  of  the  schools  was  intrusted  to 
a  Board  of  thirty  two  Governors,  with  power  of  selecting  their  successors. 
The  course  of  instruction  was  directed  to  be  in  writing  and  casting  ac- 
counts, and  as  far  as  the  pupils  were  capable,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  and  they  were  to  be  fitted  for  the  University  if  desired. 
The  charter  provided  that  they  should  be  free  schools  for  twenty  poor 
children  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  to  be  named  by  the 
founder  or  Governors,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  without  limitation.  The  masters  were  authorized  to  receive  en- 
trance money  for  every  scholar  except  those  thus  entitled  to  free  admis- 
sion. With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
were  very  explicit  and  deemed  by  the  founder  of  great  importance. 
'^  My  end  in  founding  the  three  schools  was  to  propagate  the  Protestant 
faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoiding  all  superstition.  Therefore  it 
is  the  command  of  his  Majesty  to  catechise  the  children  out  of  Primate 
Ussher's  catechism  and  expound  the  same  unto  them,  which  I  humbly 
desire  may  be  observed  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  thcire  (the  mas- 
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ters*)  places."  The  laws  also  provide  that  the  masters  shall  publldy  read 
the  Scriptures,  pray,  and  catechise  the  children.  The  masters  were  to 
be  appointed  bj  the  Ck>yemors,  and  were  to  be  approved,  as  well  as  the 
ushers,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  to  sign  the  first  two  canons  of 
the  United  Church.  The  surplus  of  rents  above  JB300  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  beautifying  the  school-houses,  in  the  payment  of  ashers^  in 
founding  a  Hebrew  or  other  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  in  binding 
out  poor  children  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  and  in  cloth- 
ing poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Erasmus  Smith  survived  the  foundation  of  this  endowment  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  yet  even  in  his  lifetime  these  schools  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful. In  1682  he  thus  writes  to  the  Governors: — "My  Lords,  myde- 
signe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  judgment  why  those 
schooles  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  (i^  do^  P'^ 
vented,)  the  many  Popish  schooles,  theire  neighbours,  which,  as  sucootb, 
do  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  theire  children  because  pray- 
ers, catechism,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I  can  not  help  it,  for  to  re- 
move that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech  you 
to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  approved  by  your  honours 
to  observe  them  that  decline  those  duties,  and  expell  them,  which  will 
obleege  me,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen." 

We  will  here  refer  to  the  Act  of  William  III.,  of  1695,  to  restrain  for- 
eign education,  which  enacts  that  *^he  that  goes  himself  or  sends  any 
other  beyond  seas  to  be  trained  up  in  Popery,  &c.,  or  conveys  or  sends 
over  money,  &c.,  for  their  maintenance,  or  as  charity  for  relief  of  a  relig- 
ious house,  and  is  thereof  convicted,  be  disabled  to  sue  in  law  or  equity, 
or  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  take  a  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  bear  office,  and  forfeit  goods,  and  also  lands  for  life."  It  then 
recites  that  ^*  it  is  found  by  experience  that  tolerating  and  conniving  at 
Papists  keeping  schools  or  instructing  youth  in  literature,  is  one  great 
reason  of  many  of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  continuing  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  and  strangers  to  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their 
neglecting  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  of  their  not  using  the  English  habit  or  language,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  public  weal  thereof,"  and  enacts  "  that  no  person  whatsoever 
of  the  Popish  religion  shall  publickly  teach  school,  or  instruct  youth  in 
Icai-ning  within  this  realm,  from  henceforth,  except  only  the  children  or 
others  under  the  guardianship  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  private 
house  or  family,  upon  pain  of  twenty  pounds,  and  also  being  committed 
to  prison,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  space  of  three  months  for 
every  such  offence."  In  1709  an  Act  with  yet  severer  penalties  was 
passed,  providing  that  whatever  person  of  the  Popish  religion  "shall 
publicly  teach  school,  or  shall  instruct  youth  in  learning  in  any  private 
house  within  this  realm,  or  shall  be  entertained  to  instruct  youth  in 
learning  as  usher,  undermaster  or  assistant,  by  any  Protestant  school- 
master," should  be  punished  as  if  he  were  a  Popish  regular  clergyman, 
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ff.  A,  be  subject  to  imprisonment  and  transportation,  while  a  second  offense 
was  punished  as  high  treason.  The  recital  in  this  act  shows  that  Protes- 
tant teachers,  even  during  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws^  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  Roman  Oatholic  assistants  to  encourage  persons  of  that 
persuasion  to  send  children  to  their  schools.  The  same  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  allow  their  children  to  be  instructed 
in  schools  where  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestants,  continues  to 
the  present  day. 

At  an  early  period  the  Governors,  finding  a  surplus  in  their  hands,  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  granting  exhibitions  to  poor  scholars  in  Trinity 
College,  and  an  Act  ef  Parliament  in  1723  empowered  them  to  found  a 
lectureship  in  oratory  and  history,  and  another  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  also  three  fellowships.  The  Erasmus  Smith  ex- 
hibitioners were  to  have  instruction  «t  these  lectures  gratis,  to  have  a 
preference  in  elections  for  the  lectureships,  and  in  the  election  of  junior 
fellows,  next  after  the  scholars,  and  to  hold  some  other  privileges. 
Among  other  provisions  of  this  act  was  one  authorizing  the  founding  of 
one  or  more  English  schools  in  Ireland.  The  endowment  of  English 
schools,  though  not  commenced  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  has 
within  the  last  fifty  years  become  the  principal  object  to  which  the  funds 
of  the  school  estates  have  been  applied. 

In  1791  the  income  of  the  estates  had  increased  to  upwards  of  £4,200 
a-year,  while  the  disbursements  were  only  about  £2,800.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  that  year  notice  three  of  the  schools  as  being  at  that  time  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Governors  had  ex- 
ecuted their  trust  with  fidelity  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  had  used 
great  care  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  endowment  They  recommend 
the  applying  the  surplus  funds  to  the  founding  a  professional  academy 
in  Dublin,  for  instruction  in  mathematical  learning,  and  the  cognate  sci- 
ences ;  in  chemistry  and  its  application  to  arts  and  manufactures ;  and 
in  natural  history;  to  prepare  soldiers,  seamen,  and  merchants,  in  the 
business  of  their  respective  departments;  to  give  a  general  account  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  governments  of  different  nations,  with  a  shori; 
abstract  of  their  history ;  and  to  teach  some  of  the  modem  languages, 
particularly  French,  Italian,  and  German.  They  also  advise  the  promo- 
tion of  boys  from  the  grammar  schools  to  this  academy.  This  recom- 
mendation was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the  surplus  rents  continued 
to  accumulate  until  1807,  when  they  reached  the  sum  of  £35,000. 

Between  1808  and  1815,  the  Governors  applied  this  large  surplus  to 
the  founding  of  English  schools,  to  the  number  of  sixty-nine.  Between 
1889  and  1843,  immediately  following  the  formation  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  for  Ireland,  fifty-two  other  English  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Fifteen  of  these  schools  have  ceased  through  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  leases  under  which  the  school  sites  were  held,  whereby  the 
lands  have  reverted  to  the  original  grantors,  with  the  loss  of  over  £6,000 
that  had   been   expended  upon  buildings  and  improvements.     Other 
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schools  of  the  same  character  have  beeo  established  at  different  tlaes,  so 
that  the  whole  number  of  English  schools  now  under  the  Govemors  ta 
140,  in  117  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  masters  are  paid  bj  them,  while 
in  the  remaining  twenty-three  the  site  and  scbool-honse  are  the  ocilj 
endowment 

In  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  these  schools^  they  (all  lar  short 
of  what  might  justly  be  expected  from  the  amount  of  their  endowment^ 
and  from  the  principles  of  administration  laid  down  by  their  ibander. 
Indeed}  the  purpose  and  regulations  of  the  founder  respecting  the  schools 
seem  to  be  little  heeded  and  scarcely  known  by  the  masters,  the  people^ 
or  eren  the  Governors.  The  grammar  schools,  which  were  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  endowment,  have  been  made  by  the  Gk)vemors  secondary  to 
the  English  schools,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  hare  been  contemplated 
in  the  original  plan.  Thus  in  eleren  years  and  a-half  only  £10,000  haa 
been  expended  upon  the  grammar  schools,  while  the  expenditure  upon 
the  English  schools  in  the  same  period  was  £86,000.  The  approprimiions 
to  the  grammar  schools  has  been  so  limited  that  the  exhibitions  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  smaU  sum  of  £8  and  £6  a-year,  though  ocmipet> 
ing  with  the  Royal  School  exhibitions  of  £80  and  £50  a-year.  Hence, 
of  the  fifty  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College  that  might  have  been  obtained 
by  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  in  ten  years,  through  want  of  suffictenl 
stimulus  to  exertion,  only  ten  have  been  awarded — ^in  some  years  none  at 
all.  Thus  the  character  of  the  schools  has  suffered  and  the  obvioas  in- 
tention of  Erasmus  Smith  to  favor  middle  class  education  and  to  «aable 
clever  boys  of  the  poorer  classes  to  rise  and  attain  even  a  University 
education,  has  been  defeated.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  Gover- 
nors have  neglected  the  grammar  schools  is  remarkable.  The  masters 
are  left  almost  entirely  uncontrolled ;  the  schools  are  never  inspected ; 
the  terms  for  pupils  are  undefined ;  the  course  of  instruction  is  not  pre- 
scribed ;  and  there  is  little  to  distinguish  these  schools  from  other  private 
schools,  except  that  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  salary  and  the  use  of 
buildings  and  grounds  give  to  the  masters  such  advantages  as  should 
put  down  all  competition.  As  respects  fi-ee  pupils,  it  appears  that  the 
Governors  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  their  right  of  nomi- 
nation, and  have  not  made  known  to  the  tenants  of  the  estates  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  of  their  children  to  fl*ee  admission.  The  rules  of  the 
charter  as  to  religious  instruction  are  not  observed  in  any  of  the  gram- 
mar schools ;  the  provision  requiring  that  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Ussber  has  been  systematically  violated, 
and  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  examination  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
masters  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  any  such  rules. 

In  the  four  grammar  schools  now  in  operation  (at  Drogheda,  Ennis, 
Tipperary,  and  Gal  way)  there  are  accommodations  for  170  boarders  and 
457  additional  day-scholars,  while  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  is  but 
160  and  the  average  attendance  116.  Of  these,  twenty  three  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  one  Presbyterian.     The  whole  number  of  free  pupils  on 
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the  roHs  is  thirty.  At  the  Gal  way  school,  with  buildings  erected  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  £9,000  and  most  of  the  people  in  its  neighborhood  en- 
titled, as  tenants  upon  the  school  estate,  to  free  education  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  but  twenty,  who  are  all  day 'scholars, 
and  of  these  but  eight  are  free.  At  Tipperary  also  there  is  an  excellent 
school-house,  yet  there  is  but  a  single  boarder,  and  the  number  of  day- 
scholars  is  but  thirteen,  of  whom  three  are  free. 

The  English  schools,  to  which  the  Qovemors  have  devoted  so  much  of 
their  ftinds,  do  not  disclose  a  much  more  satisfactory  management 
Many  of  these  are  miserably  inefficient,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
the  poorly  paid  teachers,  the  inferiority  of  school-books,  the  ezclusiTe 
character  of  the  instruction,  inadequate  inspection,  and  other  causes. 
With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  in  these  schools,  the  catechism 
of  the  United  Church  is  legally  required  to  be  taught  in  the  sixty-nine 
which  were  formed  between  1808  and  1815,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  fifty-two  established  from  1889  to  1848.  But  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  is  not  enforced  upon  all  the  pupils,  and  the  catechism  is  taught 
to  children  of  the  United  Church  in  all  the  schools. 

Of  the  140  English  schools,  forty  are  for  boys  and  thirty-five  for  girls 
exclusively.  The  school-rooms  are  sufficient  for  14,142  scholars;  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  year  1865-6  was  7,110 — average  attendance, 
4,241.  Of  those  enrolled,  875  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1,420  Prea- 
byterians. 

The  net  annual  income  of  the  Erasmus  Bmith  fund,  applicable  to 
schools,  is  about  £7,500,  and  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  it 
shows  an  uncommon  and  curious  instance  of  the  management  of  a  large 
fund  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  very  loose  and  unbusinesslike  manner, 
yet  without  malversation  or  actual  loss  of  money. 

nrOORPOBATEO  SOCIETT^S  SCHOOLS. 

In  1788,  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  was  established  in  compliance  with  an  address  fix>m  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  for  the  instruction  of  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic ;  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  other  manual  occupations ;  and  in  the  Scripttu'es  and  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Established  religion.  The  Society  was  also 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  such  poor  children  as  it  should  judge  proper, 
until  they  should  be  fit  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  object,  the  Society  adopted  the  principle  of  separating  the  children 
from  their  parents,  and  confining  them  entirely  to  large  boarding-schools. 
It  was  at  first  supported  chiefly  by  the  promoters  and  by  an  annual  en- 
dowment of  £1,000  a-year  from  King  George  IL  In  1745,  the  Irish 
Parliament  passed  an  act,  which  was  for  many  years  renewed,  compel- 
ling hawkers  and  peddlers  to  take  out  licenses,  and  granted  the  duties 
thus  arising,  amounting  annually  to  about  £1,100  annually,  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools. 
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In  1749,  the  Incorporated  Society  was  made  the  guardian  of  ill  beg- 
ging  children,  being  intrusted  with  the  power  of  having  them  taken  v| 
and  conveyed  to  charter  schools  to  be  supported  there  until  fmther  o^ 
der  of  the  Society.  In  1769,  there  were  fifty*two  charter  schools  and  fiw 
nurseries,  with  2,100  children  clothed  and  maintained.  From  their 
foundation  until  1784,  they  continued  in  great  favor  with  both  the  Ixish 
Parliament  and  the  Government 

John  Howard,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  in  his  visit  to  Irriisd 
in  1784,  discovered  great  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  of  the  Sodetjas 
to  the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  serious  abuses  existing  in  thdr  insti- 
tutions, the  condition  of  the  children  in  general  being  wretched,  bedi 
physically  and  mentally.  He  published  a  very  unfavorable  acooont, 
which  led  to  considerable  controversy,  and  the  state  of  the  schools  vti 
subsequently  brought  before  a  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Con* 
mens,  resulting  in  a  complete  corroboration  of  Mr.  Howard's  statementa 
It  appeared  that  of  the  establishments — forty-four  in  number— not  more 
than  five  or  six  were  properly  managed.  In  most  of  them,  the  inst^l^ 
tion,  cleanliness,  and  health  of  the  children  had  been  most  grossly  neg- 
lected, and  in  many,  they  were  half  starved,  half  naked,  and  covered 
with  cutaneous  disorders,  the  effects  of  filth  and  ne<^ligence.  In  1791, 
the  condition  of  the  schools  had  been  so  far  improved  that  but  three 
were  reported  unfavorable,  two  of  which  were  only  so  in  respect  U>  the 
clothing  of  the  children.  The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Societj 
amounted  at  that  time,  including  parliamentary  grants,  to  over  £80,00(1 
The  total  number  of  children  was  1,718. 

This  visit  of  Howard  to  Ireland  greatly  accelerated  a  change  of  polief 
in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  Catholics.  The  Statute  of  William  lH, 
after  continuing  in  force  ninety  years,  was  so  far  relaxed  in  1781  as  to 
allow  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to  teach  schools,  and  in 
1792  the  statute  was  wholly  repealed.  In  the  following  year  was  passed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  which  removed  all  incapacities  in  regard 
to  schools  to  which  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  had  until  then  been 
subject 

In  the  year  1808,  Protestants  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  for  the  first  time  since  1776.  In  1808,  the  nmnbcr 
of  children  had  increased  to  2,187,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  to 
£80,150.  The  nurseries  were  still  continued,  and  the  system  of  **  trans- 
planting "  children,  or  separating  them  from  their  parents,  still  prevailed. 
In  1820,  it  was  decided  that  the  Society  was  not  at  liberty  to  receive 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  day>schools  without  instructing  them  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  after  1825  it  had  become  so  difficult  to  induce 
Catholic  children  to  attend  that  the  nature  of  the  schools  was  from  that 
time  changed,  and  from  being  schools  for  the  conversion  of  Catholics 
they  became  schools  for  the  education  of  members  of  the  United  Church. 
The  parliamentary  grants  were  also  diminished  from  £19,500  in  1826  to 
£6,760  in  1832,  when  they  were  finally  withdrawn. 
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In  1839,  a  pUn  was  adopted  by  which  children  were  appointed  to  the 
schools  after  a  competitive  examination.  This  appointment  is  restricted 
to  children  who  come  from  some  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Society  has 
estates,  and  have  attended  for  at  least  one  year  at  a  school  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  daily  read.  The  coarse  of  instruction  has  also  undergone 
a  change.  Industrial  instruction,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  Society  was  established,  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  system 
of  apprenticeships  has  also  been  discontinued.  The  nurseries  and  sys- 
tem of  transplanting  children  have  been  abandoned,  and  also  the  custom 
of  giving  bounties  to  well-conducted  apprentices,  and  of  giving  marriage 
portions.  The  system  of  competitive  examination  has  been  found  to  be 
beneficial  not  only  in  securing  a  good  class  of  pupils,  but  in  affording  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  Scriptural  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  selec- 
tion. In  1848,  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by  con- 
verting Santry  into  a  training  institution,  and  by  applying  the  system  of 
competitive  examination  to  the  reelection  of  pupils  who  had  completed  a 
period  of  over  four  years  in  the  boarding-schools  to  a  scholarship  of 
three  years  at  this  institution  at  Santry.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  those  that  have  undergone  this  training  that  two  or  three 
times  as  many  pupils  might  be  provided  for  if  the  institution  possessed 
the  requisite  capacity  for  so  many.  One  pupil  is  in  the  same  way  se- 
lected from  each  of  the  day-schools  of  the  Society.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  the  Church  catechism,  and 
Scripture  references ;  reading,  writing,  the  rudiments  of  English  gram- 
mar, the  geography  of  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  arithmetic.  The  Soci- 
ety award  a  special  certificate  to  the  schoolmaster  of  each  school  from 
which  a  pupil  has  been  selected.  The  condition  of  the  day-schools,  how- 
ever, is  in  roost  cases  reported  as  very  unsatisfactory,  or  as  satisfactory 
only  as  elementary  schoola  The  system  of  selection  to  the  boarding- 
schools  by  competitive  examination  is  found  in  this  respect  to  work 
prejudicially,  the  master  being  tempted  to  devote  too  much  time  to  a  few 
clever  boys,  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger  number  who  have  no  chance  of 
being  successful. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  their  schools  since  1825.  The  Commissioners  re- 
port their  schools  as  the  only  ones  examined  by  them  in  which  the  free 
places  were  all  filled  up  and  all  given  on  a  system  that  secured  to  those 
intended  to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  A 
school  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Society  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  of  previous  schoola  It  is  in- 
tended to  afford  to  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing on  reasonable  terms  a  superior  English  and  mercantile  education, 
with  instruction  in  modem  languages. 

.  The  number  of  the  Incorporated  Society's  Boarding  Institutions  is 
eight,  of  which  six  are  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  The  number  of  en- 
rolled pupils  in  1856  was  451 — the  avcmgo  attendance,  818.    The  num- 
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bcrof  free  pupils  was  216.  All  but  six  were  of  the  United  Choftb. 
There  are  also  eleven  day-schools,  four  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  ex- 
dusively.  The  accommodations  are  sufficient  for  1,621  pupils ;  the  noin. 
ber  on  the  rolls  in  1865  was  420,  the  average  attendance,  289.  Number 
of  free  pupils,  214-~Roman  Catholics,  49— Presbyterians,  81. 

The  total  net  annual  income  of  the  Society  amounts  to  about  £8,200 
derivable  from  the  rents  of  17,000  acres  of  land  and  the  income  of 
£98,000  stock  in  the  English  and  Irish  funds. 

SCHOOLS  OP  THE  AflSOCUTlOK  TOR  MSOOUSTENAKCIKO    VTCB. 

In  1792  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Pr^motii^the 
Knowledge  aud  PracUce  of  the  Christian  Religion  was  established,  with 
an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  £800,  which  was  continued  untilW, 
•nd  with  assistance  obtained  from  private  individuals  contributed  consid. 
erable  sums  towards  the  building  of  school-houses  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers.    The  schools  were  founded  principally  for  the  education  of 
children  of  the  Established  Church,  but  were  open  to  children  of  all  re- 
ligious persuasions,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rules,  one  of  whidk 
required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures.    In  1825,  there  were  226 
Tot^  '"  connection  with  this  Society,  with  an  attendance  of  abowe 
12,600  pupils,  nearly  as  many  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics  as  Prot- 
estants.   After  the  discontinuance  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  the  Soci- 
ety gradually  discontinued  its  assistance  and  finally  gave  up  all  connec 
tion  with  the  schools.    Most  of  the  schools,  however,  are  still  in  exisl. 
ence,  carried  on  under  the  deeds  of  endowment,  which  were  made  to  the 
ministers  and  church-wardens.     The  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  regulation  of  the  school  are  vested  in  the  minister  of  the  parish,  iid 
the  children  of  the  United  Chureh  are  required  to  be  taught  ^e  Chu«h 

SCHOOLS  DKDBE  «ra  OOmaSBIOKBRS  OF  KDUCATIOW. 

ne  a,mmi885oner8  of  Education  in  Ir^Umd,  who  wen,  constituted  in 
1818  and  mtrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Diocesw,  «.d  Royal  li« 
schools,  were  also  empowered  to  visit  aU  endowed  schools-most  of 
Uie  exc  usive  schools,  that  is.  schools  where  pupils  of  only  one  «ligioa. 
persuasK,n  had  the  right  of  admission,  or  whew  the  truLs.  S  rf 

Kirr"T!^  ^  T"' *° "^""^  '°**™*'«««'  •»  *•  teneteof  their  «. 

hpononalUhe  pupils,  including  the  Er««„„8  Smith  «.d  IncoTKH^ 

Society's  schools,  alone  being  excepted.  T««««i 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  ss  Tisitore  u«  most  ample,  and  ther 

tt^n"  ?":?^  **  ^"'*  "^  ^^^^-y  ^ove  trusL  and  take 
the  funds  under  the.r  own  c«t.  Beside,  the  Diocesan  and  Roval  tr^, 
«*ools.  the  schools  of  private  fou^lation  under  the  ca«  oTfhe^il" 
sioner.  are  twenty-three,  of  which  sixteen  are  g«mm.r  schooh.  *?« 
«nualincomeofabout£2,700.  The  numW  .JscJolii  to  tteUl^ 
-hooU  is  840.  of  whom  22  are  free.  27  Roman  Catho"!  Jl'XS^ 
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tant  Dissentcni.  In  the  English  schools  there  are  508  papils  upon  the 
rolls,  of  whom  447  are  free  scholars,  d44  Roman  Catholic,  and  86 
Presbyterian. 

The  condition  of  the  majority  of  these  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  Commissioners  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  superyision  vested  in  thera,  and  have  entirely  omitted  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  a  large  number  of  endowments  falling  under  their  juris- 
diction. In  several  schools  the  right  of  free  admission  is  denied ;  in  all 
it  is  left  without  regulation  or  public  announcement.  The  buildings  are 
in  some  cases  in  bad  repair,  and  in  few  instances  is  the  instruction  given 
reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  is  due  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  constitution.  Composed  for  the  most  part  of 
ex-officio  members,  who  are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  which 
necessarily  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  time;  of  such  numbers  as  to 
prevent  a  proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility;  receiving  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  and  so  little  interested  in  their  duties  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  at  its  meetings  of  the  small 
quorum  of  three  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  bu  iness,  the  manage- 
ment has  necessarily^ been  left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  offi- 
cers, and  a  system  of  routine  has  been  tolerated  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  proper  supervision  and  effective  control  of  the  schools.  The 
sphere  of  their  action  has  been  contracted  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and 
the  performance  of  even  those  duties  which  they  have  assumed  has  been 
but  imperfect 

KILDABS-PLACB.  800IKTT  80HOOI& 

In  1811,  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land, commonly  called  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  was  established.  This 
Society  was  composed  of  persons  of  various  religious  persuasions,  and 
their  object  was  to  support  schools  in  which  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  the  admission  of  scholars  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  dis- 
tinctions. The  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  by  all  the  scholars,  but  cate- 
chisms and  all  books  of  religious  controversy  were  to  be  excluded.  To 
this  Society  the  support  of  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  was  in- 
trusted by  Parliament,  and  an  annual  grant  of  £6,980  was  made  in  1814. 
This  grant  was  increased  to  £10,000  in  1821,  to  £22,000  in  1824,  and  to 
£25,000  in  1827,  but  was  altogether  discontinued  in  1882.  The  number 
of  schools  increased  from  eight  in  1817,  to  1,490  in  1825,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  from  557  to  100,000  in  the  same  time.  The  Society  de- 
voted its  funds  to  the  encouragement  of  schools  by  inspection,  by  pub- 
lishing and  supplying  books,  by  training  masters,  and  allowing  annua! 
gratuities  to  them.  Only  a  small  portion  of  its  funds  was  devoted  to 
grants  for  building. 

At  first  the  Society  appears  to  have  had  some  success  in  gidning  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  its  schools  were  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  considerable  numbers.    But  in  1 825  yerj  strong  feelings  of  hostility 
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had  been  aroused  in  consequence,  chiefly,,  of  its  affording  aid  to  scbools 
under  the  control  of  other  institutions,  or  persons,  who  were  supposed 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  pupils.  This  finally  led  tp 
the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant  and  the  discontinuance  of  tiie 
operations  of  the  Society.  It  seems  to  have  taken  no  systematic  steps 
for  protecting  the  endowments  that  remained  vested  in  it,  and  but  • 
small  proportion  of  them  continue  at  the  present  time. 

OHBISTXAJr  BBOTHEBS^  SCHOOLS. 

The  association  of  **The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  Ireland** 
was  originated  by  Edmond  Bice,  of  Waterford,  who,  in  1802,  submitted  a 
plan  of  the  proposed  society  to  Pope  Pius  YIL,  by  whom  it  was  eventii- 
ally  approved  and  confirmed  in  1825.  The  knowledge  communicated  in 
the  schools  of  this  society  embrace  not  only  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping,  but  also  an  acquaintance  with 
such  branches  of  the  mathematics  as  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  talents 
of  the  pupils  and  to  the  stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  Ge- 
ometry, mensuration,  drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special  objects  of 
attention.  In  teaching,  the  most  approved  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge  have  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to  instruc- 
tion in  religion  that  this  institution  is  chiefly  devoted,  and  to  this  object 
the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers  are  selected  and 
trained  and  are  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  organization  and 
discipline. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  have  been  considerably  extended,  and 
were  stated  to  number,  in  1867,  16,000  pupils  in  Ireland  and  3,500  in 
En^^nd.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  schools  are  liberally  endowed,  bat 
the  entire  amount  of  endowments  is  very  moderate.  The  condition  of 
the  schools  is  reported  as  very  satisfactory,  almost  without  exception, 
and  their  efficiency  as  compared  with  many  other  schools  in  Ireland  is 
remarkable.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  ex* 
erted  by  the  teachers  over  their  pupils,  to  their  devotion  in  the  work,. 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  being  not  only  good  scholars,  but  having  acquired 
great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  no  ordinaxy  skill  in  devising  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  organization  and  discipline. 

SCHOOLS  X7NDSB  THE  BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  BDUCATION. 

In  1824,  the  House  of  Commons  instituted  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  educational  institutions  of  Ireland  maintained  wholly  or  in  part 
by  public  funds,  who  were  also  directed  to  recommend  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  in  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  conducted  their  in- 
quiries from  1824  to  1828  and  made  several  reports,  which  were  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentaxy  grant  from  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety and  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  that  Society  in  the  management 
of  its  schools,  and  afterwards  by  the  withdrawal  of  grants  from  the  Soci- 
ety for  Discountenancing  Vice,  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  and  some  other 
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grants.  Tho  results  of  these  inquiries  were  submitted  in  1828  to  a  select 
committee  of  the  House,  who  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  in  which  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  pecaliar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.  Pupils  of  all  persuasions  were 
to  be  provided  with  literary  instruction  in  common,  and  every  fiicility 
afforded  for  their  religious  instruction  separately.  Grants  should  be 
made  through  a  Board  appointed  by  Government,  and  applied  in  aid  of 
local  contributions  for  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools ;  and  to  se- 
cure the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  proper  management  of  the  schools,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  should  be  tested  by 
examination  in  a  model  school  under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  general  system  of  inspection  of  the  schools  under 
the  Board.  These  recommendations  were  followed  by  the  formation  of 
the  **  Board  of  National  Education''  in  1882. 

These  '*  National "  Schools  are  open  to  persons  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion and  no  pupil  is  required  to  attend  at  any  religious  exercise  of 
which  his  parents  do  not  approve.  It  is  also  provided  that  sufficient  op- 
portunity shall  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  of  different  persuasions  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  separately  at  appointed  times.  In  1833,  the 
number  of  these  schools  was  789,  attended  by  107,042  pupils,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £25,000.  In  1856,  the  number  of 
schools  was  5,245,  the  pupils,  560,184,  and  the  parliamentary  grant, 
£227,641.  About  1,500  of  these  schools  are  vested  with  school-sites  and 
buildings,  but  few  are  otherwise  endowed.  The  National  Schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  efficient,  owing  to  their  constant  inspection,  the  train- 
ing and  selection  of  the  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  books,  which 
are  supplied  at  cheap  rates.  In  some  districts  they  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  parish  priests  and  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic children,  and  are  often  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  **the  Catholic 
schools." 

GHX7BCH  EDUCATION  SOCIETY'S  SCHOOLS. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1889. 
Its  objects  are  to  assist  existing  schools  and  establish  new  ones  on  an  im- 
proved system,  "  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children  of  the 
Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  catechism  and 
other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and 
parochial  clergy,  and  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.*^  The  Society  supplies  its 
schools  with  the  Bible  in  the  authorized  version,  the  use  of  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  reading, 
and  with  other  books  and  school  requisites,  and  also  assists  in  furnishing 
and  repairing  school-houses,  but  their  permanent  endowment  is  not  one 
of  its  objects.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  whatsoever  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and  having  the  minis- 
ter's approbation  for  attending  it,  and  no  child  is  excluded  on  account 
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of  poverty.    The  Society  has  also  established  a  model  and  trainiog  school 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  schools  of  this  Society  are  reported  as  for  the  roost  part  Teiy  in- 
efficient. The  school  course,  even  were  it  accurately  followed,  (which  it 
never  is,)  falls  vexy  far  behind  the  National  school  course,  the  instnidiQQ 
given  to  each  class  in  the  parish  schools  being  much  inferior  to  that  ia 
the  corresponding  class  of  a  National  school.  The  inspection  of  the 
schools  amounts  to  but  little,  as  the  day  of  inspection  is  always  knowa 
for  a  considerable  time  beforehand,  and  express  notice  is  given  to  master 
and  pupils.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  salaries,  the  male  teachers  sre 
almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their  respective  districts,  who  are 
usually  very  illiterate,  and  the  female  teachers  are  their  wives.  Hie 
school-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being  in  fact  the  old  stock  nl 
the  Kildare-Place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date  and  behind  the  time. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRITATB  FOUKBATIOK. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semi- 
naries, which  exist  in  nearly  every  diocese  in  Ireland.  Their  object  is  to 
train  up  pupils  for  the  priesthood,  but  with  that  course  of  education  is 
combined  one  suited  to  fit  the  pupils  for  secular  pursuits.  These  semi- 
naries, in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  funds  by  which  they  arc 
Fupported,  supply  to  a  very  inadequate  extent  the  means  of  education  to 
the  middle  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief  of  these  schools 
are  those  at  Athlone,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  but  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  permit  a  decision  in 
tegard  to  their  general  efficiency. 

The  Belfast  Academy,  founded  in  1785,  and  the  Belfast  Royal  Act- 
demical  Institution,  founded  in  1808,  were  the  result  of  iw<S  efforts  to  es- 
tablish great  intermediate  schools  by  local  subscription.  Large  sums 
were  raised  and  expended  in  purchasing  sites  and  erecting  buildings* 
The  system  of  instruction  pursued  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  adopted  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  each  master  having  his 
own  department  and  the  parents  being  free  to  choose  the  particular  de- 
partment in  which  they  wish  their  sons  to  be  educated.  The  efficiency 
of  these  seminaries  has  been  much  crippled  by  want  of  funds  for  repairs 
and  other  expenses,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  by  controversies  be- 
tween the  different  parties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  Beliist 
Academy,  the  buildings  are  reported  as  dilapidated  and  ill-suited  for 
school  purposes,  though  the  state  of  instruction  is  still  satisfactory.  The 
Royal  Institute  has  six  masters,  the  classical  department  numbering  8S 
pupils ;  the  mathematical,  14d ;  English,  1 84 ;  writing,  80 ;  French,  52 ; 
drawing,  19. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THI  SOCIBTT  OF  FBIBND& 

The  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  all  under  the  care  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  the  Society,  the  system  of  religious  instruction  is  that 
adopted  by  the  Society,  and  all  the  pupils  are  brought  up  in  the  religious 
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principles  of  the  Society.  Five  schools  are  mentioned  as  possessed  of  en- 
dowments, so  classified  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  pupils  firom  diflferent  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  attended  by  108  boys  and  49  girls.  In  none  of 
them  does  the  course  of  instruction  include  the  classics  beyond  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin — but  embraces  the  useful  departments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, and  such  female  accomplishments  as  are  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Society. 

The  Friends*  schools  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness,  order,  cleanli- 
ness, economy,  and  attention  to  health,  which  prevail  in  them,  for  the 
businesslike  management  of  the  trust  funds,  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  income,  and  the  zealous  and  efficient  nature  of  the  local  superris- 
ion  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  committees.  The  graduation  of  the 
charges  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  parent  indicates  a  kind  and 
watchful  care  in  securing  the  greatest  benefit  fi'om  the  endowment  to 
those  most  in  need  of  receiving  it 

OTHEB  SCHOOLS. 

Numerous  other  schools  were  more  or  less  fully  examined  and  reported 
upon  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  embracing  various  grades  of  English 
schools  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  of  which,  with 
rare  exceptions,  a  sufficiently  correct  account  can  be  given  in  few  words. 
Legacies  and  endowments,  oftentimes  liberal  in  amount,  have  wasted 
away  under  the  mismanagement,  neglect,  or  misappropriations  of  trus- 
tees, or  through  the  expenses  attending  years  of  litigation,  the  wishes  of 
benefactors  have  been  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and  the  schools  them- 
selves that  remain,  without  supervision  or  proper  management,  and  in 
the  hands  of  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  teachers,  are  in  fiu*  too  many 
cases  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  is  the  great  agency  for  placing  out  the 
orphan  children  of  Protestant  parents.  The  children  are  placed  by  the 
Society  under  the  care  of  respectable  Protestant  fitmilies,  residing  in 
country  parishes  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  within  a  convenient  distance 
from  some  Scriptural  school  and  parish  church.  With  these  they  re- 
main, subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergyman  and  the 
systematic  inspection  of  the  Committee,  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1856  there  were  four  hundred  or- 
phans provided  for  in  this  manner.  After  the  above  age,  the  children 
are  directly  apprenticed  or  are  transferred  to  the  Society's  Boarding- 
House  in  Dublin,  for  a  short  period,  where  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
receive  a  more  extended  education,  until  apprenticed  or  put  out  to  serv- 
ice. It  is  reported  that  this  system  as  pursued  with  the  younger 
children  is  attended  with  eminent  success,  and  that  the  kind  of  domestic 
life  thus  afforded  to  them  fosters  their  religious  and  moral  education, 
without  interfering  with  their  intellectual  training.  This  plan,  while  it 
avoids  the  evils  incident  to  the  boarding-school  system,  is  also  found  to 
be  more  economical  in  practice.  The  report  of  the  boarding-house,  how- 
ever, is  UAfiivorable,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  instruction  afforded. 
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The  neglect  of  GoTernon  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  school' 
masters  is  general.  In  fiict,  they  appear  to  have  thought  it  unneoessaiy 
to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  grammar  schools,  regarding  them 
rather  as  private  schools,  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  masters. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  endowments,  as  already  stated, 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £68,500  per  annum.  Under  better  man- 
agement, the  revenues  might  in  many  cases  have  been  increased  and 
losses  which  have  been  incurred  might  have  been  avoided.  Great  negli- 
-gence  has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  the  records  relating  to  the  endow- 
ments;  charters  and  title  deeds  have  been  in  many  cases  lost,  and 
schedules  of  them  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom  prepared.  The  man- 
agement of  the  estates  at  present,  however,  under  some  of  the  Boards,  is 
in  general  careful  and  judicious;  under  others  much  negligence  has  been 
shown  in  some  respects.  The  accounts  of  school  endowments  are,  in 
general,  ill-kept,  because  they  are  imperfectly  audited.  This  oflSce  is 
seldom  committed  to  persons  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  money 
matters  and  accounts  to  be  abje  to  perform  it  in  a  strictly  methodicil 
manner.  The  Commissioners  close  their  remarks  upon  this  subject 
thus : — "  We  are  convinced  that  the  willingness  of  benevolent  persons  to 
make  charitable  donations  must  be  very  much  abated  unless  they  receive 
assurance  that  the  State  will  watch  over  the  execution  of  their  intentions 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  trust  funds." 

8.  Instruction  and  DUcipline, — The  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  subjects  usually 
taught  to  scholars  preparing  to  enter  the  Universities.  In  this  course 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  preponderate,  comparatively  httle  at- 
tention being  paid  to  English  literature,  modern  languages,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  observation  and  experiment  Of  late,  however,  several  causes 
have  conspired  to  turn  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  to  subjects  which 
they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  have 
founded  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
Royal  Schools  and  prescribed  such  a  course  for  the  candidates  as  would 
test  their  proficiency,  not  merely  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  en- 
trance examination,  but  in  English  composition,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  what  is  called  an  English  education.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  pupils  in  the  different  Royal  Schools,  and 
certainly  produced  a  good  effect  in  promoting  studies  that  were  fbrmerly 
almost  neglected.  The  Universities  themselves  have  likewise  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  these  studies  by  establishing  new  classes  of  honors, 
designed  to  reward  the  successful  pursuit  of  them.  In  addition  to  this 
influence  bearing  upon  scholars  intended  for  a  university  career,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  admission  into  the  public  service,  both  military  and  dviL 
In  this  examination  the  Eugltsh  language,  literature,  and  history  hold  a 
prominent  place,  the  languages,  history,  and  geography  of  the  continen- 
tal countries  are  admitted,  and  chemistry,  physical  science,  and  natural 
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history  arc  also  iocluded.  The  most  intelligent  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools  speedily  perceived  the  hearing  of  this  reform  upon  the  subject  of 
school  management  and  endeavored  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  se- 
cure to  their  pupils  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition. Perhaps  these  movements  should  be  referred  to  a  common 
source — ^the  growth  and  diffusion  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  foundations  of  existing  school  systems* 

But  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  it  certainly  falls 
below  the  level  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  While  in  some  of  the  Royal 
Schools  very  efficient  instruction  in  Qreek  and  Latin  is  imparted  and 
properly  qualiBed  assistants  are  employed  to  teach  the  other  branches, 
and  in  the  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  a  well  ar- 
ranged course  of  English  and  mathematical  study  is  carefully  taught  and 
considerable  proficiency  attained  by  the  foundation  scholars,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  average  ability,  having  gained  admission  through  a  com* 
petitive  examination,  yet  the  inferior  condition  of  the  Diocesan  schools 
and  the  low  state  of  education  in  other  institutions  is  sufficiently  evident 
So  of  the  primary  schools  the  report  is  far  from  favorable,  though  among 
them  there  is  found  the  greatest  possible  difference  both  as  regards  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction.  In  the  number 
of  well  managed  primary  schools  are  those  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Board,  the  large  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  some 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  en* 
dowed  schools  of  this  class  the  proportion  is  very  small  in  which  the  in- 
struction can  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  **  Great,  indeed,  would  be 
the  advantages  diffused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a  school  in  which 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  were  tolerably 
well  taught  But  we  can  not  report  that  the  advantoges  even  of  this 
scanty  instruction  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  due  accordance  with  the  generous  intentions  of  those  persons  who  have 
given  or  bequeathed  money  for  the  endowment  of  schools.*' 

As  respects  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  especially — reading  is  in  general  very  imperfectly  taught  A  pu- 
pil is  rarely  met  with  whose  elocution  evinces  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  combined  with  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  punctuation,  and  of  the  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  phrases  and  sentences  to  each  other.  The  method  of  teaching 
penmanship  pursued  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  is  especially  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners.  In  other  schools  engraved  head-lines,  even 
when  they  are  furnished,  are  frequently  neglected  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  imitate  the  defective  writing  of  the  master.  The  practice  of 
writing  from  dictation  has  been  hitherto  much  neglected  and  its  import^ 
ance  is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  many  of  the  primary  schools, 
however,  this  subject  has  been  attended  to  more  carefully  and  with  bet- 
ter results  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  elements  of  orthog- 
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and  the  general  condition  of  the  establishment.  Sereral  Roman  Catholic 
charitable  bodies  have  followed  the  same  mode  of  providing  for  their 
orphans. 

GBKERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  DTQUISY. 

1.  C^nditum  of  BndaunnmtB, — ^The  number  of  endowed  schools, 
aside  from  the  National  Schools,  amounts  to  1,821.  The  estimated 
annual  value  of  the  school  premises  is  £14,616 ;  the  net  annual  inoome 
from  the  lands  (75,000  acres)  is  £87,664 ;  and  that  arising  from  tmsft 
funds  is  £16,891 — the  aggregate  revenue  being  £68,571  per  aDnum. 
The  number  of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,821.  The 
annual  value  of  the  1,507  school  sites  belonging  to  National  schools  is 
£7,892.  The  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  operation  is  therefore 
8,828,  with  pennanent  endowments  amounting  m  the  aggregate  to 
£76,4n8. 

The  great  proportion  of  small  endowments  is  a  marked  feature^ 
Many  of  them  are  in  their  present  state  inadequate  for  carrying  oat  the 
educational  purposes  they  were  designed  to  promote,  and  the  inevitable 
result  shows  itself  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school  premises,  or  of 
the  instruction,  or  of  both.  Hence,  although  the  aggregate  value  of  such 
endowments  is  very  considerable,  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the 
education  of  the  people  is  far  below  what  might  be  expected  from  the  to- 
tal amount  thus  appropriated.  The  insecurity  of  the  endowments  ap- 
peara  to  be  a  circumstance  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  This  is  gener- 
ally due  either  to  the  neglect  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the  trustees,  and 
has  occasionally  been  the  cause  of  serious  loss.  It  arises  very  frequently 
from  the  great  diflSculty,  often  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information  as  to  bequests,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  ' 
wills,  grants,  and  other  documents  are  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  and 
made  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  endowments. 

2.  Superintendence  and  Management, — The  ca^e  of  charities  committed 
to  the  administration  of  private  trustees  is  most  precarious.  Persons  in- 
terested in  education  engage  in  schemes  intended  to  promote  it  These 
are  carried  on  with  zeal  and  success  during  their  lifetime  and,  perhaps^ 
by  their  immediate  successors  whom  they  appoint  to  continue  the  work 
they  have  commenced.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  insure  a  continoed 
succession  of  duly-qualified  trustees.  Thus,  the  management  of  the 
charity  passes,  before  long,  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  take  no  inters 
est  in  its  operation  or  are  actually  incapable  of  managing  it  aright  The 
yety  nature  of  the  trusts  to  be  executed  become  by  degrees  less  gener- 
ally and  less  exactly  known ;  and  in  many  instances  the  loss  of  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  objects  and  history  of  the  foundation,  sometimes 
even  the  disappearance  of  its  essential  muniments,  the  charter,  will,  or 
deed,  by  which  the  endowment  was  first  instituted,  completes  the  series 
of  causes  which  render  it  a  prey  to  abuse  or  neglect  It  might  be  sup- 
nqsed  that  schools  committed  to.  the  care  of  public  Boards,  including 
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members  who  hold  prominent  places  in  societyi  would  be  secured  against 
these  dangers.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  into  the 
working  hitherto  of  such  bodies,  do  not  assure  us  of  their  efficiency. 
They  appear  to  have  generally  neglected  that  precaution,  without  which 
all  attempts  to  manage  schools  must  be  unsuccessful.  They  have  fiiiled  to 
organize  and  keep  up  a  proper  system  of  visitation  and  inspection.  This 
omission  and  the  inadequacy  of  endowments  are  the  fundamental  causes 
of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  are  found  to  exist  Many  of  the  members  of 
these  Boards  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  endowed  schools 
are  named  ex-officioy  as  holding  offices  of  dignit^y  and  responsibility,  and 
are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  occupying  nearly  all  their  time 
and  thoughts.  Persons  thus  drcumstanced  can  not  pay  such  continuous 
and  regular  attention  to  the  business  of  a  charity  as  is  required  for  its 
efficient  management  The  number  of  persons  constituting  these  Boards 
is  also,  in  some  cases,  calculated  to  weaken  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  the  less  definite  as  all  the  members  hold  a  purely 
honorary  office.  And  yet  again  changes  for  the  better  that  might  other- 
wise be  attempted,  are  neglected  on  account  of  the  amount  of  stamp 
duties,  court  fees,  and  other  expenses,  and  the  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble  attendant  upon  the  necessary  legal  processea. 

The  governing  bodies  being  indisposed  or  not  well  fitted .  to  exercise 
the  function  of  visitation,  it  became  the  more  necessary  that  they  should 
institute  efficient  means  of  inspection  through  the  agency  of  paid  officers. 
This  has  been  either  left  undone,  or  the  means  provided  have  fallen  short 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  em- 
ploy no  permanent  inspectors  and  have  very  sparingly  exercised  the  am- 
ple powers  of  visitation  committed  to  them  by  Parliament  The  grammar 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been  left  wholly  without 
inspection  or  visitation.  The  Board  has  appointed  a  clergyman  to  in- 
spect their  English  schools,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform  this 
duty  satisfactorily.  The  visitation  of  the  boarding-schools  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  is  very  efficient,  but  its  success  is  due  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  present  take  an  active  part  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  its  continuance  is  not  therefore  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  inspection  of  the  primary  schools  under  this  Society 
is  not  so  favorable,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  schools  that  have  the 
advantage  of  being  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Board,  very  few 
other  schools  ei\joy  the  benefit  of  an  adequate  inspection.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  superintendence  exercised  by  persons,  and  especially 
clergymen,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools,  would  compen- 
sate this  want,  and  the  founders  of  charities  seem  to  have  placed  much 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  such  control,  but  experience  does  not 
Justify  these  expectations.  Local  superintendents  are  more  liable  to  be 
misled  by  personal  or  party  feelings,  are  too  frequently  restrained  by  an 
unwillingness  to  offend  a  neighbor,  and  are  also  generally  wanting  in  that 
special  experience  in  educational  matters  which  the  governors  of  schools 
ought  to  possess. 
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The  neglect  of  GoTernon  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  scbool- 
masters  is  general.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  have  thou^t  it  iiDDeoessarT' 
to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  grammar  schools,  regarding  them 
rather  as  private  schools,  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  mastera 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  endowments,  as  already  stated, 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £68,500  per  annum.  Under  better  maii- 
agement,  the  revenues  might  in  many  cases  have  been  increased  and 
losses  which  have  been  incurred  might  have  been  avoided.  Great  ncgli- 
-gence  has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  the  records  relating  to  the  endov' 
ments;  charters  and  title  deeds  have  been  in  many  cases  lost,  aod 
schedules  of  them  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom  prepared.  The  man' 
agement  of  the  estates  at  present,  however,  under  some  of  the  Boards,  is 
in  general  careful  and  judicious;  under  others  much  negligence  has  been 
shown  in  some  respects.  The  accounts  of  school  endowments  are,  in 
genera],  ill-kept,  because  they  are  imperfectly  audited.  This  office  is 
seldom  committed  to  persons  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  money 
matters  and  accounts  to  be  abje  to  perform  it  in  a  strictly  methodical 
manner.  The  Commissioners  close  their  remarks  upon  this  subject 
thus : — "  We  are  convinced  that  the  willingness  of  benevolent  persons  to 
make  charitable  donations  must  be  very  much  abated  unless  they  receive 
assurance  that  the  State  will  watch  over  the  execution  of  their  intentions 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  trust  funds." 

8.  Instruction  and  IHseipline, — The  course  of  instruction  adopted  In 
the  Grammar  Schools  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  subjects  usual] j 
taught  to  scholars  preparing  to  enter  the  Universities.  In  this  course 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  preponderate,  comparatively  little  at- 
tention being  paid  to  English  literature,  modern  languages,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  observation  and  experiment  Of  late,  however,  several  causes 
have  conspired  to  turn  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  to  subjects  which 
they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  bare 
founded  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
Koyal  Schools  and  prescribed  such  a  course  for  the  candidates  as  would 
test  their  proficiency,  not  merely  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  en- 
trance examination,  but  in  English  composition,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  what  is  called  an  English  education.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  pupils  in  the  different  Royal  Schools,  and 
certainly  produced  a  good  effect  in  promoting  studies  that  were  fbrmerly 
almost  neglected.  The  Universities  themselves  have  likewise  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  these  studies  by  establishing  new  classes  of  honors, 
designed  to  reward  the  successful  pursuit  of  them.  In  addition  to  this 
influence  bearing  upon  scholars  intended  for  a  university  career,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  admission  into  the  public  service,  both  military  and  civiL 
In  this  exal^ination  the  English  language,  literature,  and  history  hold  a 
prominent  place,  the  languages,  history,  and  geography  of  the  continen- 
tal countries  are  admitted,  and  chemistry,  physical  science,  and  natural 
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history  arc  also  included.  The  most  intelligent  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools  speedily  perceived  the  hearing  of  this  reform  upon  the  subject  of 
school  management  and  endeavored  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  se- 
cure to  their  pupils  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition. Perhaps  these  movements  should  be  referred  to  a  common 
source — the  growth  and  diffusion  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  foundations  of  existing  school  systems* 

But  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  it  certainly  falls 
below  the  level  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  While  in  some  of  the  Royal 
Schools  very  efficient  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  imparted  and 
properly  qualiBed  assistants  are  employed  to  teach  the  other  branches, 
and  in  the  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  a  well  ar- 
ranged course  of  English  and  mathematical  study  is  carefully  taught  and 
considerable  proficiency  attained  by  the  foundation  scholars,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  average  ability,  having  gained  admission  through  a  com- 
petitive examination,  yet  the  inferior  condition  of  the  Diocesan  schools 
and  the  low  state  of  education  in  other  institutions  is  sufficiently  evident 
So  of  the  primary  schools  the  report  is  far  from  favorable,  though  among 
them  there  is  found  the  greatest  possible  difference  both  as  regards  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction.  In  the  number 
of  well  managed  primary  schools  are  those  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Board,  the  large  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers^  and  some 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  en- 
dowed schools  of  this  class  the  proportion  is  very  small  in  which  the  in- 
struction can  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  **  Great,  indeed,  would  be 
the  advantages  diffused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a  school  in  which 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  were  tolerably 
well  taught  But  we  can  not  report  that  the  advantages  even  of  this 
scanty  instruction  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  due  accordance  with  the  generous  intentions  of  those  persons  who  have 
given  or  bequeathed  money  for  the  endowment  of  schools." 

As  respects  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  especially — reading  is  in  general  very  imperfectly  taught  A  pu- 
pil is  rarely  met  with  whose  elocution  evinces  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  combined  with  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  punctuation,  and  of  the  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  phrases  and  sentences  to  each  other.  The  method  of  teaching 
penmanship  pursued  in  the  Christian  Brothers^  Schools  is  especially  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners.  In  other  schools  engraved  head-lines,  even 
when  they  are  furnished,  are  frequently  neglected  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  imitate  the  defective  writing  of  the  master.  The  practice  of 
writing  from  dictation  has  been  hitherto  much  neglected  and  its  import- 
ance is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  many  of  the  primary  schools, 
however,  this  subject  has  been  attended  to  more  carefully  and  with  bet- 
ter results  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  elements  of  orthog- 
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raphy,  as  regards  not  only  the  poorer  but  the  middle  classes,  have  been 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  Ciril 
Service  Commissioners.  They  state  in  their  First  Report,  ''that,  al- 
though the  range  of  examination  includes,  in  some  instances,  Latin,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language,  history,  geography,  &c,  the  g^reat  majority  of 
rejections  have  been  occasioned,  not  by  ignorance  of  these  subjects,  but 
by  inability  to  spell  with  ordinary  accuracy.  The  failures,  moreover,  have 
not  been  errors  in  words  of  rare  occurrence,  or  technical  character,  bat 
discreditable  mistakes  in  those  of  every-day  use.''  Out  of  a  list  of  185  re- 
jected candidates,  forty-one  were  refused  certificates  on  the  ground  of 
spelling  alone,  and  twenty-three  for  mistakes  in  spelling  combined  with 
bad  writing ;  while  deficiencies  of  the  same  sort  entered  into  nearly  all 
the  cases  of  rejection  on  other  grounds. 

But  the  deficiencies  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  edocation 
are  still  more  striking.    There  is  a  prevailing  want  of  sound  instructi<» 
in  the  meanings,  derivation,  and  composition  of  words  and  a  very  geneial 
neglect  of  exercises  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences.     These 
fundamental  defects  are  not  only  the  chief  causes  of  bad  reading,  but  pre- 
elude  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  correct  style  of  speaking  and  wridng. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  notwithstanding  the  easy  form  given 
by  them  to  the  test  of  proficiency  in  English  composition,  found  but  few 
instances  in  which  readiness  was  shown  in  composing  even  an  ordinaiy 
letter.     In  geography,  the  inefficient  practice  prevails  of  teaching  merely 
by  rote  or  from  books.     The  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
even,  are  greatly  neglected,  while  the  instruction  in  the  elements  of  phys- 
ical, political,  and  commercial  geography  is  even  more  deficient     In 
some  instances  pupils  were  found  who  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine  but  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  that 
of  Ireland.     History  is  rarely  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
grammar  schools  English  history  is  much  neglected  and  Irish  history  en- 
tirely so.     This  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  teaching  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern history  in  mixed  schools,  without  giving  offense  to  either  the  one  sect 
or  the  other.     Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  modem  languages. 
Most  frequently  they  are  treated  as  extras,  and  form  no  part  of  the  regular 
and  prescribed  course ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  number 
of  lessons  given— one,  or  at  the  farthest  two,  a-week — is  quite  inadequate 
to  produce  any  permanent  good  results.     The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  demanded  too  great  an  amount  of  time,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  essential  branches,  while,  moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
these  languages  that  is  ordinarily  attained  is  very  imperfect  and  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  their  acquisition. 

In  arithmetic  the  practice  is  too  general,  and  more  especially  in  the 
grammar  schools,  of  intrusting  instruction  to  persons  of  inferior  mathe- 
matical attainments.  Hence,  there  is  an  absence  of  sound  instruction  in 
the  elementary  rules  and  operations.  And  in  some  schools  there  is  even 
found  an  ignorance  of  numeration,  a  subject  which,  however,  receives 
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due  ftttention  in  the  fMshools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  in  those  under 
the  National  Board.  Plane  geometry  is  generally  well  taught,  but  the 
instruction  in  algebra  is  less  efficient,  and  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables.  Solid  geometry,  also,  though 
attended  to  in  many  of  the  primary  schools,  is  neglected  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  practice  of  **  cramming,'*  and  the  undue  importance  often 
given  simply  to  the  memorizing  of  particular  mathematical  deductions, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  impede  the  acquisition  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  general  principles  and  interfere  with  that  mental  discipline 
which  is  the  main  object  of  these  studies.  The  study  of  astronomy  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
natural  history,  are  almost  universally  excluded  from  the  course  of  in- 
struction. Book-keeping  is  successfully  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Cork,  as  indeed  in  other  schools,  but  in  a  way  so 
purely  mechanical  as  to  produce  little  benefit  In  the  majority,  it  is 
wholly  neglected.  Mensuration  is  well  taught  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools  and  also  in  some  of  those  under  the  National  Board.  Instruc- 
tion in  navigation  and  in  drawing  is  seldom  given.  There  are  also  very 
few  schools  where  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  by  note.  Singing  by 
rote  is  more  common.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  Model  Schools  under 
the  National  Board  at  extra  hours,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  attend 
is  very  considerable. 

As  regards  the  practical  instruction  of  giris,  a  short-sighted  anxiety  to 
furnish  **  industrial  instruction  "  has  too  often  led  to  a  neglect  of  sound 
mental  and  moral  training.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  schools 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  art  of  lace-making  and  fancy  work,  in 
some  of  which  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  is  excessive.  In  the 
girls'  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  all  the  pupils  in 
turn  are  required  to  perform  the  various  household  tasks. 

The  subject  of  discipline  requires  few  words.  Personal  chastisement 
seems  in  general  to  be  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  misbehavior, 
though  no  record  is  made  of^  such  infliction,  and  the  governors  of  the 
school  are  thus  left  without  the  means  of  checking  any  undue  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  It  is  found  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  least  felt  in  those  schools  in  which  the  best 
instruction  is  given  and  the  greatest  pains  taken  to  promote  the  general 
well- being  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Qualifications  0/ Masters, — The  inefficient  condition  of  many  of  the 
schools  is  owing  to  the  want  of  masters  who  have  passed  through  a 
proper  course  of  preliminary  training.  As  yet  the  supply  of  such  mas- 
ters falls  very  far  short  of  the  demand  for  their  services,  although  the 
sums  of  public  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Board  have 
enabled  the  Commissioners  largely  to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  model 
and  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endowed  grammar  schools 
and  other  higher  institutions  do  but  Utile  lo  supply  the  want  complained 
o£     In  the  principal  boarding-school  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporated 
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Society,  young  men  reoeire  an  education  qualifying  them  to  beoone 
teachers,  and  they  also  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  ezpertness  by 
giving  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  junior  classes.  Bat  even  thisschoei 
is  not  professedly  a  training  school,  and  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
endowment  whatever  which  a£fords  to  pupils  adequate  means  of  fitting 
themselves  for  the  ofiSce  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  Church  EdocatioB 
Society  devotes  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  training  of  masters  and  ims- 
tresses,  but  the  number  of  pupils  trained  is  smaU  and  not  sufficient  lo 
supply  the  demand  even  of  the  schools  under  the  special  care  of  the  So- 
ciety. Something  may  be  said  to  be  effected  towards  this  end  in  all 
schools  where  the  monitorial  system  is  practiced,  but  the  ezperienoe  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  system  has  led  tbem  to 
recommend  the  restriction  of  it  within  narrow  limits.  The  monitor's 
progress  in  his  own  studies  is  often  unduly  interfered  with  hy  the  denh 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  his  school-time  to  his  dass  of  junior  papils,  and  his 
relation  of  superiority  to  them  is  apt  to  possess  him  with  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  own  intelligence.  And  besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
struction even  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  best  conveyed  by  those  who 
have  long  and  completely  mastered  them.  The  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  monitorial  system  as  a  desirable  mode  of 
compensating  for  the  want  of  well-trained  adult  teachers.  The  want  of 
trained  female  teachers  is  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  males.  The 
opportunities  presented  in  Ireland  to  young  females  for  educating  them- 
selves as  schoolmistresses  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  bad  conse* 
quences  are  painfully  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  instruction  in  many 
schools  for  girl& 

The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  is 
£112,  and  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  endowed  primary  schools 
about  £23  a-ycar.  This  low  scale  of  remuneration  too  well  accounts  ibr 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  discouraged 
from  adopting  a  calling  which  is  so  ill-requited ;  or  finding  themselves 
engaged  in  it,  are  tempted  to  undertake  employments  inconsistent  with 
the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  underpaid  masters  of 
primary  schools  are  too  often  obliged  to  cultivate  land,  or  to  engage  la 
other  avocations  which  distract  them  flrom  the  performance  of  their 
school  duties,  even  if  they  are  not  otherwise  objectionable.  In  some 
schools  of  a  higher  kind,  the  master  is  induced  to  undertake  ministerial 
duties,  or  to  raise  the  school  fees  and  thus  exclude  fi^m  the  school  the 
very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  endowed.  But  besides  an  ade- 
quate salary,  teachers  ought  to  see  before  them  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
promotion  as  the  reward  of  fiiithful  and  efficient  service,  and  to  have  an 
assurance  of  some  retiring  allowance,  when  age  or  infirmity  shall  have 
disqualified  them  for  the  performance  of  active  duties.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  in  hardly  any  instances  for  the  benefit  of  mas* 
ters,  and  the  patronage  of  the  endowed  schools  being  vested  in  many  dif- 
ferent hands,  it  has  nOt  been  possible  to  organize  an  extensive  Kystem  of 
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promotion.  Eren  where  opportanities  hare  existed  to  promote  eflScient 
masters  from  inferior  to  superior  sitaations,  the  power  has  not  been  as 
fully  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

Tn  view  of  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners  say : — 
^  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  endowed  schools  can  he  reformed  by  the 
pressure  of  an  external  authority  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  there 
must  be  internal  principles  of  life.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  masters ;  and  those 
masters  when  appointed,  must  be  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  every  fitting  motiva  We  must  fiicilitate  the  training,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  condition,  we  must  improve  the  prospects,  we  must  raise  the  self- 
respect  of  the  masters ;  and  thus  we  shall  take  the  surest  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  our  schools.*^ 

6.  School  Premues^  Furniture,  and  BequisiteB. — ^With  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  a  few  others  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  the  school-houses  of  this  class  are  dilapidated 
and  ill-supplied.  This  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  class  of  Diocesan 
Schools,  which  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin  through  the 
unwillingness  and  neglect  of  the  Grand  Juries,  through  whom  alone  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  grammar 
schools  the  inadequacy  of  endowment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad 
State  of  repair  of  the  school  buildings,  whose  squalid  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition both  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  even  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent 
master  to  promote  good  order  and  neatness,  compromises  his  own  self- 
respect  and  that  of  his  scholars,  and  is  even  seriously  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  advantages  of  a  well-arranged  school-room  in  training  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  order  are  beyond  the  reach  of,  or  are  but  imper- 
fectly attainable  by  the  scholars  of  these  poorly  endowed  grammar 
schools. 

The  primary  schools,  also,  having  small  endowments,  are  generally 
in  bad  repair.  In  many  cases  no  funds  appear  available  for  their  contin- 
ued maintenance,  whilst  their  present  inefficient  state  precludes  the  hope 
of  exciting  in  their  favor  such  local  support  as  would  save  them  firom 
ruin.  This  neglect  of  comfort,  health,  and  even  decency  is  especially 
observable  in  the  charity  boarding-schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  demon- 
strating a  want  of  efficient  inspection  where  it  is  most  needed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  are  provided  with  re- 
spectable and  well-planned  school-houses ;  the  best  of  them  being  much 
superior  to  the  grammar  schools  under  the  same  Board. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Royal  Schools,  but  few  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  supplied  with  proper  school  furniture.  The  condition 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools -in  this  respect  is  very  discreditable. 
Among  the  primary  schools  the  same  deficiency  prevails,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  many  cases 
the  scholars  are  supplied  with  unsuitable  books,  and  in  many  more  the 
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supply  is  Rltogether  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  pupSs.  OutHiM 
and  other  large  maps  are  not  so  frequently  found  as  they  ought  to  be; 
even  writing  materials  are,  in  many  cases,  too  scantily  supplied,  wfaib 
globes,  chemical  apparatus,  and  collections  of  natural  ol^ects  are  hardlj 
to  be  found.  While  the  best  managed  primary  schools  are  adequate!/ 
supplied  with  the  most  essential  school  requisites,  the  school-rooms  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  schools  are  nearly  destitute  of  them,  and  the  GommiB- 
Bioners  are  forced  to  admit,  as  a  result  of  the  comparison  thus  iiistimt«d, 
that  instruction  in  some  important  branches  of  education  recelTes  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  in  the  primary  than  in  the  superior  schools. 

6.  PupiU, — ^The  endowed  schools  originated  in  the  desire  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  different  ranks,  while  the  first  objects  of 
the  charities  were  doubtless  those  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes^  wb^ 
were  it  not  for  the  endowments,  would  have  been  left  without  the  mesna 
of  obtaining  an  education  suited  to  their  state  of  life.  But  the  means  of 
primary  education  supplied  by  the  parochial  and  endowed  English 
schools  being  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  dasK^ 
the  State  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  "Nationil 
Schools*'  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  children  receire  elementaiy  in- 
struction of  a  superior  kind.  So  far  as  regards  primary  instruction  there 
is  no  occasion  to  complain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  left  destitute, 
and  the  endowed  primary  schools,  though  not  as  well  managed  as  might 
be  wished,  are  yet  conferring  benefits  upon  the  class  of  persons  whan 
they  were  designed  to  serve. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools.  The  interests  of  the 
middle  classes  have  here  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  higher.  A' 
practice  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  charity  funds  to  the  payment  of  ap- 
prentice fees  has  been  generally  discontinued,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  are  received  as  boarders,  paying  such  stipends  and  receiving 
such  instruction  as  indicate  that  their  parents  are  in  comparatively  ess^ 
circumstances  and  that  they  are  themselves  preparing  for  the  Universities 
and  the  learned  professions,  rather  than  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Of  the  pupils  educated  in  forty-six  endowed  grammar  schools, 
506  are  boarders  paying  from  about  £20  to  about  £60  a-year.  The  num- 
ber of  day-scholars  is  1,091,  while  the  number  of  free  pupils  is  only  Ul» 
The  total  annual  value  of  these  endowments  is  about  £12,860,  indicating 
that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  free  grammar  school  instruction  is  at 
the  rate  of  £76  for  each  pupil.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Free  SchooU 
there  is  an  even  greater  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  ^e  en- 
dowments and  the  result  produced  in  promoting  free  education.  The 
annual  value  of  the  endowments  is  here  £6,880;  the  number  of  boarders 
is  177,  paying  an  average  of  £48  a-year,  while  the  day -scholars  number 
only  184,  and  the  whole  number  of  free  pupils  is  but  forty-seven. 

The  little  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  free  admission  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Soci- 
ety for  filling  the  free  places  in  the  boarding-schools  by  a  public  comp«*' 
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itive  examination  is  found  to  be  followed  by  most  favorable  results. 
These  trials  are  conducted  with  judgment  and  fairness,  knd  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  primary  education  in  the  districts  from  which 
the  candidates  are  selected,  though  some  of  the  most  yaluable  results  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  great  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  conduct  the 
examinations. 

The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  throughout  Ireland  and  especially  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  labor  of  all  who  are  capable  of  aiding  in 
the  various  harvest  operations  and  in  the  preparation  of  turf  is  more  val- 
uable than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  children  are  also  withdrawn  at  a 
very  early  age,  so  that  the  amount  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  can 
be  given  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  This,  however,  is  not  as 
much  felt  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  as  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  not 
so  generally  in  demand  for  the  various  puiposes  of  manufactures. 

DBMAXD  TOR  INTBRMEDIATB  EDUOATIOK. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  need 
of  larger  provision  for  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  and  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  it  This  evidence  showed  the  prevalence  of  a  very 
strong  feeling  respecting  the  incr^ing  deficiency  of  good  education  for 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  conviction  was  also  generally  expressed  that 
the  desire  for  an  education  of  a  higher  character  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  the  middle  classes,  and  the  necessity  was  urged  of  Gov- 
ernment grants  in  aid  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  suitable 
intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Kirk,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Newry,  and  long  resident  in 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  remarked  that  **  though 
education  is  much  more  general  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
of  a  lower  quality.  The  cause  arises  from  the  fact  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Schools  there  was  in  every  town  one  or  more  school- 
masters who  were  capable  of  teaching,  and  did  teach,  classics  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  though  not  many  pupils  took  advantage  of  this,  a  few  did,  and 
these  were  invariably  those  who  had  a  taste  for  a  higher  education.  But 
the  opening  of  the  National  Schools  took  away  almost  all  the  children  who 
wished  for  merely  elementary  knowledge;  since  while  the  national 
school-master  taught  all  the  rudiments  for  a  penny  a-week,  the  old 
schoolmastor  charged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  shillings  a-year,  or  even 
more ;  and  when  the  junior  classes  were  taken  away,  the  senior  were  too 
few  to  pay ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  masters  sought  other  employments, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  that  such  schools  now  exist  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  educated  per- 
sons, both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  especially  for  such  as  possess  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  literature,  and  science.  The  son  of  the  mer- 
chant or  country  gentleman,  who  can  bear  the  expenses,  can  acquire  all 
this,  first,  at  an  academy  or  boarding  school,  and  secondly,  at  one  of  the 
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Qaeen*8  Colleges  or  Trinity  College ;  but  this  is  fkr  beyood  the  readi  U 
the  son  of  the  small  farmer,  the  shop-keeper,  the  clerk,  the  artisan,  the 
mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer.*' 

The  ReT.  Dr.  McCosh,  Professor  in  the  Queen's  College,  Bel&sl,  alw 
forcibly  illustrated  the  serious  deficiencies  existing  in  the  system  of  in- 
termediate education  in  the  north  of  Ireland : — '*  There  are  large  TOlaga^ 
populous  rural  districts,  and  even  market  and  borough  towns,  whidi  ara 
not  within  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  miles  of  any  daasical  schooL**  And 
he  gives  corroborative  statements  respecting  the  province  of  Ulster, 
riously  in  a  better  position  than  other  provinces,  mentioning 
towns  of  two,  four,  six,  or  even  ten  thousand  inhabitants  that  haw 
scarcely  a  classical  or  high  school  of  any  character  whatever.  Ad  an- 
nexed table  contains  a  list  of  the  towns  in  Ireland  of  over  2,000  inhabi- 
tants and  having  no  endowed  Grammar  or  superior  English  schodl,  in- 
cluding four  of  over  10,000,  eight  of  between  6  and  8,000,  sixteen  of  be- 
tween 4  and  6,000,  and  sixty-three  of  between  2  and  4,000  inhabitantaL 

As  to  the  means  proposed  for  supplying  this  deficiency,  the  Commif- 
sioners  believe  that  it  can  be  efiected,  without  establishing  a  Govemmcot 
system  of  intermediate  education  in  places  where  it  might  not  be  aocepA- 
able  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  nnr 
der  the  management  of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money.  The 
proviuon  for  local  management  would  enable  the  trustees  to  make  suita- 
ble regulations  for  religious  instruction,  provided  that  the  school  shafl^ 
as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  admit  of  the 
united  education  of  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  and  provided, 
also,  that  the  local  managers  shall  be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the 
proposed  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

This  conclusion  is  dissented  from  by  H.  G.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  states  his  conviction  that  its  principle  is  wrong  and  un- 
suited  to  the  condition  of  society  in   Ireland.     He  asserts  that   the 
**  mixed  ^*  system  would  receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  if  requiring  the  aid  of  local  assessments,  would  ba 
impossible.     '^The  mixed  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.**    On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  schools  in  Ireland  that  have 
received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  Commission  are  those  of  an 
essentially  *'  separate  **  and  exclusive  character.    They  are  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     In  these  schools  the  managers,  teach* 
ers,  and  pupils  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  and  religions  in- 
struction is  not  only  incorporated  with  secular  instruction,  but  the  latter 
is  made  subservient  to  the  former,  and  in  these  "  separate**  schools  larger 
numbers  receive  a  better  education,  at  less  expense,  than  the  pupils  of 
any  other  schools  that  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission.    Mr. 
Hughes  therefore  believes  the  "  separate  **  system  to  be,  not  only  sound 
in  principle,  but  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  as  the  only  alternative  the  State 
can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  legislate  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
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RSCOUUENDATIONS  OF  THE  CX}MMI88I0y. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  separate  office 
for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments,  where  the  originals  or  copies 
of  all  deeds,  wills,  or  other  documents  containing  trusts  for  school  pur- 
poses should  be  lodged  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  exclu- 
sively charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  and  arranging  them,  and 
making  their  contents  known  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

They  also  recommend  a  Board  of  Audit  established  in  Dublin,  possess- 
ing the  power  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  accounts  and  vouchers, 
of  prosecuting  defaulters  and  recovering  balances,  to  report  periodically 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  as  of  the  most  vital  importance,  a  re- 
construction of  the  system  of  supervision  and  control,  placing  it  upon  a 
broader  basis  and  modifying  as  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown 
to  be  necessary.  They  would  therefore  advise  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Oommissioners  of  Education  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Board,  com- 
posed of  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  Govemmenti 
and  selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  various  religious 
persuasions.  One  of  the  Board  should  receive  a  salary  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  its  business,  upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  should  de- 
volve and  who  should  be  selected  nutinly  with  a  view  to  his  fitness  for  these 
duties.  To  secure  efficient  and  periodical  inspection  there  should  be  one 
or  more  well-trained  and  adequately  paid  inspectors,  with  periodical  visita- 
tions, at  least  of  the  chief  schools,  by  the  paid  Commissioner.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  should  extend  to  all  of  the  non-exclusive  schools,  all 
of  whose  property  should  be  vested  in  the  new  Board,  with  authority  to 
redistribute  the  revenues,  and  to  consolidate,  divide,  or  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  schoola  They  should  have  authority,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  private  patronage,  to  appoint  head  masters,  to  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants,  to  promote  them,  to  dismiss  for 
inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause,  and  to  grant  retiring  pensions  in 
cases  of  long  and  faithful  service.  They  should  also  have  the  power  of 
regulating  the  course  of  instruction,  and  a  large  measure  of  control  over 
the  teachers.  They  also  recommend  the  inspection  of  the  estates  by  a 
paid  functionary  under  direction  of  the  Board,  and  their  management  by 
local  agents.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  should  also  make  annual  re- 
port to  Parliament  of  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  results  of  their 
inspection  of  schools.  Special  recommendations  are  made  respecting  the 
Diocesan,  Royal,  and  other  non-exclunve  schools  under  the  proposed 
Board,  as  their  different  circumstances  or  defects  suggest 

The  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
and  all  the  other  exclusive  schools  and  endowments  are  made  the  subject 
of  special  suggestions  respecting  their  inspection  and  management^  re- 
pair of  buildings,  training  and  support  of  teachers,  admission  of  pupils, 
course  of  instruction,  &c ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  certain  schools  be 
converted  into  training  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters 
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and  mistresses,  or  into  model  schools,  fiirBishiDg  training  for  -pncpi^ 
teachers. 

As  respects  religion  in  school,  they  consider  it  possible  to  separate  tba 
courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  so  fiur  as  to  enable  scholars  d 
different  religious  denominations  to  receiTe  secular  instruction  in  the 
same  school  without  compromise  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offense ;  and  tlta* 
one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  day-sdiools  and  of  the  great  adTms- 
tages  which  these  possess  oyer  boarding-schools  consists  in  the  iaciliticB 
which  they  afford  for  combining  home  instructicm  in  religious  and  maral 
principles  with  school  instruction  of  a  purely  secular  nature.  Tb^ 
therefore  advise  that  the  trustees  of  all  boarding-schools  should  he  ena- 
bled to  discontinue  the  boarding  department  and  to  employ  the  endow- 
ment in  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in  families  of  the  same  re- 
ligious belief,  and  where  they  can  attend  day-schools  approved  of  by  their 
parents  and  guardians,  and  can  also  enjoy  the  spiritual  instruetioB  and 
care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomination. 

They  advise  that  the  rights  of  free  admission  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  strictly  enforced ;  that  visitors  and  trustees  should  by  required  by 
statute  to  visit  their  schools  at  least  once  a-year  and  that  tiie  results  of 
the  visitation  should  be  made  public  in  the  newspapers ;  that  a  syateoi 
of  superannuation  of  teachers  should  be  adopted;  that  the  age  of  retire- 
ment should  be  fixed,  and  that  schoolmasters  should  be  required  to  in- 
sure for  a  sum  equal  to,  at  least,  three  times  their  annual  salary,  payable 
at  that  period,  or  at  death,  whichever  should  first  happen,  the  policy  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  managers  of  the  school  and  the  premiums  being  paid 
by  deductions  from  the  salary,  which  when  too  small  should  be  increased 
for  the  purpose. 

They  recommend  in  detail  a  more  extended  and  thorough  course  of 
English  and  scientific  instruction,  and  improved  methods  of  classical  in- 
struction in  the  grammar  schools.  They  also  advise  a  continuation  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  ibr  appointments  in  the  public 
service,  as  a  measure  that  would  effectually  promote  intermediate  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  tests  for  these  examinations  should  be  as  general  as 
possible  in  their  character  so  as  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  that  would  arise 
from  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  masters  to  preparation  simplj 
for  the  special  requirements  of  the  public  service. 
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II.    SECONDARY  8CHOOL& 
L     HISTOBT. 

Tmi  history  of  Higher  Education  in  HanoTer,  closely  connected  here,  as 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  divided  into  two 
eras  hy  the  Reformation.  The  early  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  contemporary  with  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity under  Charlemagne,  was  due  only  to  the  necessity  of  educating  a 
clergy  for  the  Church,  and  their  character  and  standing  were  at  all  times 
determined  by  the  views  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  training  of  those 
in  ecclesiastical  office.  The  '^teholcB  grecas  et  latintB^  at  Osnabriick, 
founded  probably  in  783,  were  undoubtedly  the  first,  though  similar  ca- 
thedral schools  were  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  Verden,  Bremen,  and 
Hildesheim,  which  were  established  shortly  afterwards.  Convents  were 
soon  built  and  monasteries  of  different  orders  were  multiplied  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  in  connection  with  which  were  numerous  monastic  schools. 
The  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  these  was  that  of  Bardewick,  founded 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  monks  of  the  orders  of  St  Francis  and 
St  Dominic,  under  the  vows  which  governed  them,  were  eminently  zeal- 
ous and  influential  in  behalf  of  education,  especially  in  the  cities,  while 
Chrodegang*s  Rules  for  Canonical  Life,  which  became  widely  prevalent 
with  the  clergy,  created  a  general  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 
Teachers  were  at  first  drawn  principally  from  Fulda  and  Corvey,  but  the- 
schools  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  themselves  supply  this  demand. 
Throughout  the  tenth  century  there  was  an  apparent  decline  in  the  en- 
ergy of  these  institutions,  the  instruction  that  was  given  not  going  be- 
yond a  mechanical  training  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  next  cen- 
tury, however,  shows  an  advance.  The  study  of  the  classics,  Virgil^ 
Horace,  Sallust,  Statins,  and  even  Homer,  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  is  at- 
tested by  the  appearance  of  such  men  as  Dietmar,  Witichind,  Adam  of 
Bremen,  and  Hrotsvitha,  and  of  Bemward  of  Hildesheim,  teacher  and 
friend  of  Otto  III.,  his  successor  €k>dehard,  the  confidant  of  Henry  IL, 
and  Meinwerk,  Bishop  of  Paderbom.  These  did  much  for  the  promotion 
of  classical  studies,  and  their  schools  became  widely  known.  But  their 
progress  was  soon  checked  by  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  monks,  consequent  upon  the  increased  wealth  of  the  convents  and 
chapters,  under  the  influence  of  which,  labor  was  neglected  and  vows 
were  forgotten.    The  political  troubles  which  followed  the  reign  of  Heniy 
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the  Lion  were,  moreover,  very  unfavorable  to  edacatloDal  progrcssL  Oc- 
casional efforts  were  made  towards  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  nev  ardos 
of  the  Cistercians  and  Premonstrants  arose,  and  the  severitj  of  Che  Be»- 
dictine  rules  was  partially  restored,  but  the  schools  still  saffered  froB 
neglect  and  it  was  not  until  the  dawn  of  the  more  complete  Refbnnatm 
that  any  special  improvement  was  visible. 

In  the  organization  of  these  schools,  as  everywhere  in  the  middle  agea, 
we  find  existing  the  division  of  the  scholars  as  "interiores  "  and  **extefi- 
ores,**  according  as  they  resided  at  the  school  or  at  home.  The  ^*8ch<te 
minores,"  which  Charlemagne  had  required  to  be  opened  at  erety  om- 
vent  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  both  of  the  free  and  serfe  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  were  simply  for  elementary  instruction  and  in 
very  many  cases  were  the  only  ones  that  existed.  The  *'  schols  ma- 
jores,**  which  were  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  i 
as  at  that  time  known,  could  be  sustained  only  by  the  lariger  and  i 
richly  endowed  foundations.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  instnictioii 
consisted  in  learning  the  creed,  Lord^s  prayer,  etc,  in  Latin,  with  the 
lives  and  legends  of  the  saints ;  Latin  grammar,  (usually  as  taught  in  tbe 
**  Doctrinale  "  of  Alexander,)  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the  reading 
of  Virgil  and  other  authors;  and  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  dialecticiL 
To  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church  service,  music  was  always  made  ] 
nent,  while  what  was  called  astronomy  was  in  general  nothing  but  a  i 
knowledge  of  the  calendar  for  determining  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Arithmetic  and  geometry  were  also  limited  to  what  was  most  essential 

The  first  evidence  of  a  better  spirit  is  seen  in  the  attempts  of  some 
towns  to  establish  schools  of  their  own.    The  attempt,  however,  was  al- 
ways beset  with  numerous  difScuIties,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  instruction  and  jealously  guarded  against  its  Id- 
firingement,  while  the  older  institutions  set  themselves  in  active  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  new.    In  general,  application  had  to  be  made  to  the 
bishop,  or  even  to  the  Pope,  for  the  privilege,  and  where  a  school  already 
existed,  rarely  was  anything  more  allowed  than  ^*  German  schools^**  Car 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.    Yet  even  with  these  hindrances 
many  schools  would  have  been  established  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  had  not  tbe  commotions  of  the  times  turned  atten- 
tion  to  other  subject&     Where  tbe  right  of  granting  this  permission  was 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  the  object  was  more  easily  attained,  as  by  the 
city  of  Hanover  from  Duke  Otto  in  1280.    Still  these  city  schools  prior 
to  the  Reformation  were  few  in  number  and  differed  but  little  from  the 
convent  schools,  the  instruction  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
The  dniverslties,  with  their  guildlike  exclusiveness  and  adherence  to  the 
scholastic  methods  of  instruction,  exerted  but  little  influence  up<m  then, 
and  it  was  long  before  we  see  in  them  any  trace  of  the  so-called  '^revival 
of  letters."    Whatever  of  this  kind  occurs  was  due  to  the  labors  of  Ge^ 
hardus  Magnus  and  Thomas  k  Eempis,  who  were  both  the  forerannerB 
of  tbe  Reformation  by  founding  the  '^Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life," 
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and  persuaded  their  disciples  and  others  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
and  sciences,  and  gave  in  the  instruction  of  youth  a  strong  impulse  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  effect  was  felt  in  the  new  era  of  the  system  of  schools  that  com- 
menced with  the  Reformation.  Through  the  &Tor  of  the  ruling  princes, 
or  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  Reformation  was  early  introduced  and 
became  prevalent  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  all  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  territory,  excepting  the  episcopal  sees  of  Hildesheim  and  Os- 
nabriick,  and  a  few  monasteriea  The  change  was  effected  under  the 
counsels  and  encouragement  of  the  great  Reformer  himself  and  by  his 
intimate  firiends  Urbanus  Regius,  Corrinus,  Bugenhagen,  Armsdorf,  and 
others,  who  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  and  schools  followed  in 
general  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  The  different  "  Church 
Regulations,'*  extending  in  some  cases  over  a  large  territory  and  again 
over  but  a  single  city,  included  also  the  schools,  so  far  as  to  require  that 
they  should  be  established,  that  the  teachers  should  be  installed  and 
provided  with  the  necessary  "apprentices,"  and  with  choristers  for  in- 
struction  in  music.  As  regards  the  instruction  to  be  given,  reference 
was  generally  made  to  Luther^s  pamphlet  **  To  the  Counselors  of  all  the 
German  cities,**  and  to  the  school  ordinance  of  Saxony  of  1628.  But  in 
all,  the  school  was  considered  the  daughter  of  the  Church  and  subject  to 
her ;  the  Gospel  was  the  moving  power  of  the  times  and  its  spread  was 
the  prime  duty  of  the  times. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  schools  were  truly  '*  Latin  **  schools,  in  each  of 
which  were  generally  three  classes.  In  the  lowest  class  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  the  Lord*s  prayer,  the  creed  and  prayers ;  Donatus 
was  given  them  to  read  and  Cato  to  translate  and  commit  to  memory, 
by  which  means  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  were  learned.  The  sec- 
ond class  studied  grammar,  etymology,  syntax,  prosody,  ^,  and  read 
Maop'B  fiibles,  the  Psodologia  of  Mosellanus,  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
and  passages  from  Plautus  and  Terence.  Much  was  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Religious  instruction  was  given  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
embracing  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Creed,  and  the  translation 
from  the  Vulgate  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Uatthew  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
Epistles,  and  Proverbs.  In  the  third  class  this  instruction  was  continued, 
and  the  Latin  was  followed  up  by  the  reading  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Gice- 
ro*s  Offices  and  Epistles,  with  metrics  and  a  weekly  composition  of  some 
kind.  Latin  conversation  was  much  insisted  upon.  Dialectics  and  rhet- 
oric were  finally  taken  up,  and  in  all  classes  music  and  singing  were  duly 
attended  to. 

Numerous  schools  of  this  character  were  soon  established  throughout 
Protestant  Germany,  not  only  in  the  larger  cities  but  even  in  such  aa 
were  unable  to  allow  an  "apprentice**  as  assistant  in  teaching.  These 
were  often  Joined  with  the  "  German  schools  **  under  the  charge  of  a  uni- 
versity graduate  as  rector— an  arrangement  that  has  in  some  cases  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day.    The  rector  was  usually  employed  by  the  city 
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Society,  young  men  receiTe  an  educfttion  qualifying  them  to  become 
teachers,  and  tliey  also  iuiTe  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  ezpertness  by 
giving  instruction  to  pupila  in  the  junior  classes.  But  even  this  school 
is  not  professedly  a  training  school,  and  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
endowment  whatever  which  affords  to  pupils  adequate  means  of  fitting 
themselves  for  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  Church  Education 
Society  devotes  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  training  of  masters  and  mis* 
tresses,  but  the  number  of  pupils  trained  is  small  and  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  even  of  the  schools  under  the  special  care  of  the  So- 
ciety. Something  may  be  said  to  be  effected  towards  this  end  in  all 
schools  where  the  monitorial  system  is  practiced,  but  the  experience  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  system  has  led  them  to 
recommend  the  restriction  of  it  within  narrow  limita  The  monitor's 
progress  in  his  own  studies  is  often  unduly  interfered  with  by  the  devo- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  his  school-time  to  his  class  of  junior  pupils,  and  his 
relation  of  superiority  to  them  is  apt  to  possess  him  with  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  own  intelligence.  And  besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
struction even  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  best  conveyed  by  those  who 
have  long  and  completely  mastered  them.  The  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  monitorial  system  as  a  desirable  mode  of 
compensating  for  the  want  of  well-trained  adult  teachers.  The  want  of 
trained  female  teachers  is  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  males.  The 
opportunities  presented  in  Ireland  to  young  females  for  educating  them- 
selves as  schoolmistresses  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences are  painfully  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  instruction  in  many 
schools  for  girls. 

The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  is 
£112,  and  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  endowed  primary  schools 
about  £28  a-year.  This  low  scale  of  remuneration  too  well  accounts  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  discouraged 
from  adopting  a  calling  which  is  so  ill-requited ;  or  finding  themselves 
engaged  in  it,  are  tempted  to  undertake  employments  inconsistent  with 
the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  underpaid  masters  of 
primary  schools  are  too  often  obliged  to  cultivate  land,  or  to  engage  in 
other  avocations  which  distract  them  fl*om  the  performance  of  their 
school  duties,  even  if  they  are  not  otherwise  objectionable.  In  some 
schools  of  a  higher  kind,  the  master  is  induced  to  undertake  ministerial 
duties,  or  to  raise  the  school  fees  and  thus  exclude  fit>m  the  school  the 
very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  endowed.  But  besides  an  ade- 
quate salary,  teachers  ought  to  see  before  them  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
promotion  as  the  reward  of  &ithful  and  efficient  service,  and  to  have  an 
assurance  of  some  retiring  allowance,  when  age  or  infirmity  shall  have 
disqualified  them  for  the  performance  of  active  duties.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  in  hardly  any  instances  for  the  benefit  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  patronage  of  the  endowed  schools  being  vested  in  many  dif- 
ferent hands,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  organize  an  extensive  system  of 
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promotion.  B?en  where  opportunities  have  existed  to  promote  efBcient 
masters  from  inferior  to  superior  situations,  the  power  has  not  been  as 
fiillj  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners  say : — 
^  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  endowed  schools  can  be  reformed  bj  the 
pressure  of  an  external  authority  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  there 
must  be  internal  principles  of  life.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  masters ;  and  those 
masters  when  appointed,  must  be  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  every  fitting  motive.  We  must  ftcilitate  the  training,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  condition,  we  must  improve  the  prospects,  we  must  raise  the  self- 
respect  of  the  masters ;  and  thus  we  shall  take  the  surest  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  our  schools." 

6.  School  Premieee,  Fumiturey  and  SequiHtes. — ^With  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  a  few  others  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  the  schooUhouses  of  this  class  are  dilapidated 
and  ill-supplied.  This  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  class  of  Diocesan 
Schools,  which  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin  through  the 
unwillingness  and  neglect  of  the  Grand  Juries,  through  whom  alone  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  grammar 
schools  the  inadequacy  of  endowment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad 
state  of  repair  of  the  school  buildings,  whose  squalid  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition both  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  even  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent 
master  to  promote  good  order  and  neatness,  compromises  his  own  self- 
respect  and  that  of  his  scholars,  and  is  even  seriously  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  advantages  of  a  well-arranged  school-room  in  training  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  order  are  beyond  the  reach  of,  or  are  but  imper- 
fectly attainable  by  the  scholars  of  these  poorly  endowed  grammar 
schools. 

The  primary  schools,  also,  having  small  endowments,  are  generally 
in  bad  repair.  In  many  cases  no  funds  appear  available  for  their  contin- 
ued maintenance,  whilst  their  present  inefScient  state  precludes  the  hope 
of  exciting  in  their  favor  such  local  support  as  would  save  them  from 
ruin.  This  neglect  of  comfort,  health,  and  even  decency  is  especially 
observable  in  the  charity  boarding-schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  demon- 
strating a  want  of  efficient  inspection  where  it  is  most  needed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  are  provided  with  re- 
spectable and  well -planned  school-houses ;  the  best  of  them  being  much 
superior  to  the  grammar  schools  under  the  same  Board. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Royal  Schools,  but  few  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  supplied  with  proper  school  furniture.  The  condition 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  in  this  respect  is  very  discreditable. 
Among  the  primary  schools  the  same  deficiency  prevails,  except  In  the 
case  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  many  cases 
the  scholars  are  supplied  with  unsuitable  books,  and  in  many  more  the 
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sapply  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Outline 
and  other  large  maps  are  not  so  frequently  found  as  thej  ought  to  be ; 
even  writing  materials  are,  in  many  cases,  too  scantily  supplied,  while 
globes,  chemical  apparatus,  and  collections  of  natural  objects  are  hanlly 
to  be  found.  While  the  best  managed  primary  schools  are  adequately 
supplied  with  the  most  essential  school  requisites,  the  school-rooms  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  schools  are  nearly  destitute  of  them,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners are  forced  to  admit,  as  a  result  of  the  comparison  thus  instituted, 
that  instruction  in  some  important  branches  of  education  receiTes  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  in  the  primary  than  in  the  superior  schools. 

6.  Pupils. — ^The  endowed  schools  originated  in  the  desire  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  different  ranks,  while  the  first  objects  of 
the  charities  were  doubtless  those  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes,  who, 
were  it  not  for  the  endowments,  would  have  been  left  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education  suited  to  their  state  of  life.  But  the  means  of 
primary  education  supplied  by  the  parochial  and  endowed  English 
schools  being  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes^ 
the  State  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  **  National 
Schools  "  in  which  a  rery  large  number  of  children  receiye  elementary  in- 
struction of  a  superior  kind.  So  far  as  regards  primary  instruction  there 
is  no  occasion  to  complain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  left  destitute, 
and  the  endowed  primary  schools,  though  not  as  well  managed  as  might 
be  wished,  are  yet  conferring  benefits  upon  the  class  of  persons  whom 
they  were  designed  to  serve. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools.  The  interests  of  the 
middle  classes  have  here  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  higher.  The 
practice  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  charity  funds  to  the  payment  of  ap- 
prentice fees  has  been  generally  discontinued,  and  a  large  proporUon  of 
the  pupils  are  received  as  boarders,  paying  such  stipends  and  receiying 
such  instruction  as  indicate  that  their  parents  are  in  comparatively  easy 
circumstances  and  that  they  are  themselves  preparing  for  the  Universities 
and  the  learned  professions,  rather  than  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Of  the  pupils  educated  in  forty-six  endowed  grammar  schools, 
506  are  boarders  paying  from  about  £20  to  about  £60  a-year.  The  num- 
ber of  day-scholars  is  1,091,  while  the  number  of  free  pupils  is  only  161. 
The  total  annual  value  of  these  endowments  is  about  £12,860,  indicating 
that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  flree  grammar  school  instruction  is  at 
the  rate  of  £76  for  each  pupil.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools 
there  is  an  even  greater  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
dowments and  the  result  produced  in  promoting  free  education.  The 
annual  value  of  the  endowments  is  here  £6,880 ;  the  number  of  boarders 
is  177,  paying  an  average  of  £48  a-year,  while  the  day-scholars  number 
only  184,  and  the  whole  number  of  free  pupils  is  but  forty-seven. 

The  little  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  free  admission  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Soci- 
ety for  filling  the  fi^e  places  in  the  boarding-schools  by  a  public  compet- 
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itive  examination  is  found  to  be  followed  by  most  favorable  results. 
These  trials  are  conducted  with  judgment  and  fairness,  knd  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  primary  education  io  the  districts  from  which 
the  candidates  are  selected,  though  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  great  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  conduct  the 
examinations. 

The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  throughout  Ireland  and  especially  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  labor  of  all  who  are  capable  of  aiding  in 
the  various  harvest  operations  and  in  the  preparation  of  turf  is  more  val- 
uable than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  children  are  also  withdrawn  at  a 
very  early  age,  so  that  the  amount  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  can 
be  given  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  This,  however,  is  not  as 
much  felt  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  as  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  not 
so  generally  in  demand  for  the  various  purposes  of  manufkctures. 

DBMAXD  TOR  INTBRMEDIATB  EDUCATION. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  need 
of  larger  provision  for  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  and  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  it  This  evidence  showed  the  prevalence  of  a  very 
strong  feeling  respecting  the  incr^sing  deficiency  of  good  education  for 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  conviction  was  also  generally  expressed  that 
the  desire  for  an  education  of  a  higher  character  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  the  middle  classes,  and  the  necessity  was  urged  of  Qov- 
emroent  grants  in  aid  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  suitable 
intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Kirk,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Newry,  and  long  resident  in 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  remarked  that  '*  though 
education  is  much  more  general  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
of  a  lower  quality.  The  cause  arises  from  the  fact  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Schools  there  was  in  every  town  one  or  more  school- 
masters who  were  capable  of  teaching,  and  did  teach,  classics  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  though  not  many  pupils  took  advantage  of  this,  a  few  did,  and 
these  were  invariably  those  who  had  a  taste  for  a  higher  education.  But 
the  opening  of  the  National  Schools  took  away  almost  all  the  children  who 
wished  for  merely  elementary  knowledge;  since  while  the  national 
school-master  taught  all  the  rudiments  for  a  penny  a-week,  the  old 
schoolmaster  charged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  shillings  a-year,  or  even 
more;  and  when  the  junior  classes  were  taken  away,  the  senior  were  too 
few  to  pay ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  masters  sought  other  employments, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  that  such  schools  now  exist  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  educated  per- 
sons, both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  especially  for  such  as  possess  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  literature,  and  science.  The  son  of  the  mer- 
chant or  country  gentleman,  who  can  bear  the  expenses,  can  acquire  all 
this,  first,  at  an  academy  or  boarding  school,  and  secondly,  at  one  of  the 
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The  neglect  of  Governors  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  school^ 
masters  is  general.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  have  thought  it  nnnecessaiy 
to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  grammar  schools,  regarding  them 
rather  as  private  schools,  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  masters. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  endowments,  as  already  stated, 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £68,500  per  annum.  Under  better  man- 
agement, the  revenues  might  in  many  cases  have  been  increased  and 
losses  which  have  been  incurred  might  have  been  avoided.  Great  n^li- 
igpnce  has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  the  records  relating  to  the  endow- 
ments; charters  and  title  deeds  have  been  in  many  cases  lost,  and 
schedules  of  them  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom  prepared.  The  man- 
agement of  the  estates  at  present,  however,  under  some  of  the  Boards,  is 
in  general  careful  and  judicious;  under  others  much  negligence  has  been 
shown  in  some  respects.  The  accounts  of  school  endowments  are,  in 
general,  ill-kept,  because  they  are  imperfectly  audited.  This  office  is 
seldom  committed  to  persons  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  money 
matters  and  accounts  to  be  abje  to  perform  it  in  a  strictly  meUiodical 
manner.  The  Commissioners  close  their  remarks  upon  this  subject 
thus : — **  We  are  convinced  that  the  willingness  of  benevolent  persons  to 
make  charitable  donations  must  be  very  much  abated  unless  they  receive 
assurance  that  the  State  will  watch  over  the  execution  of  their  intentions 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  trust  funds.** 

8.  JMiruction  and  Discipline, — The  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  subjects  usually 
taught  to  scholars  preparing  to  enter  the  Universities.  In  this  course 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  preponderate,  comparatively  little  at- 
tention being  paid  to  English  literature,  modern  languages,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  observation  and  experiment  Of  late,  however,  several  causes 
have  conspired  to  turn  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  to  subjects  which 
they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  have 
founded  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
Royal  Schools  and  prescribed  such  a  course  for  the  candidates  as  would 
test  their  proficiency,  not  merely  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  en- 
trance examination,  but  in  English  composition,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  what  is  called  an  English  education.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  pupils  in  the  different  Royal  Schools,  and 
certainly  produced  a  good  effect  in  promoting  studies  that  were  fbrmerly 
almost  neglected.  The  Universities  themselves  have  likewise  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  these  studies  by  establishing  new  classes  of  honors, 
designed  to  reward  the  successful  pursuit  of  them.  In  addition  to  this 
influence  bearing  upon  scholars  intended  for  a  university  career,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  admission  into  the  public  service,  both  military  and  civil. 
In  this  examination  the  English  language,  literature,  and  history  hold  a 
prominent  place,  the  languages,  history,  and  geography  of  the  continen- 
tal countries  are  admitted,  and  chemistry,  physical  scieaco,  and  natural 
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history  are  also  included.  The  most  intelligent  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools  speedily  perceived  the  bearing  of  this  reform  upon  the  subject  of 
school  management  and  endeavored  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  se- 
cure to  their  pupils  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition. Perhaps  these  movements  should  be  referred  to  a  common 
source — the  growth  and  diffusion  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  foundations  of  existing  school  systems* 

But  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  it  certainly  falls 
below  the  level  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  While  in  some  of  the  Royal 
Schools  very  efficient  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  imparted  and 
properly  qualified  assistants  are  employed  to  teach  the  other  branches, 
and  in  the  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  a  well  ar- 
ranged course  of  English  and  mathematical  study  is  carefully  taught  and 
considerable  proficiency  attained  by  the  foundation  scholars,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  average  ability,  having  gained  admission  through  a  com* 
petitive  examination,  yet  the  inferior  condition  of  the  Diocesan  schools 
and  the  low  state  of  education  in  other  institutions  is  sufficiently  evident 
So  of  the  primary  schools  the  report  is  far  from  favorable,  though  among 
them  there  is  found  the  greatest  possible  difference  both  as  regards  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction.  In  the  number 
of  well  managed  primary  schools  are  those  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Board,  the  large  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  some 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  en- 
dowed schools  of  this  class  the  proportion  is  very  small  in  which  the  in- 
struction can  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  **  Great  indeed,  would  be 
the  advantages  diffused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a  school  in  which 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  were  tolerably 
well  taught  But  we  can  not  report  that  the  advantages  even  of  this 
scanty  instruction  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  due  accordance  with  the  generous  intentions  of  those  persons  who  have 
given  or  bequeathed  money  for  the  endowment  of  schools.*' 

As  respects  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  especially — ^reading  is  in  general  very  imperfectly  taught  A  pu- 
pil is  rarely  met  with  whose  elocution  evinces  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  combined  with  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  punctuation,  and  of  the  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  phrases  and  sentences  to  each  other.  The  method  of  teaching 
penmanship  pursued  in  the  Christian  Brothers*  Schools  is  especially  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners.  In  other  schools  engraved  head-lines,  even 
when  they  are  furnished,  are  frequently  neglected  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  imitate  the  defective  writing  of  the  master.  The  practice  of 
writing  from  dictation  has  been  hitherto  much  neglected  and  its  import- 
ance is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  many  of  the  primary  schools, 
however,  this  subject  has  been  attended  to  more  carefully  and  with  bet- 
ter results  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  elements  of  orthog- 
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raphy,  as  regards  not  only  the  poorer  but  the  middle  classes,  have  been 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  CiTil 
Service  Commissioners.  They  state  in  their  First  Report^  ''that,  al- 
though the  range  of  examination  includes,  in  some  instances,  Latin,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language,  history,  geography,  &c,  the  great  majoritj  of 
rejections  hare  been  occasioned,  not  by  ignorance  of  these  subjects,  but 
by  inability  to  spell  with  ordinary  accuracy.  The  failures,  moreoTer,  hare 
not  been  errors  in  words  of  rare  occurrence,  or  technical  character,  but 
discreditable  mistakes  in  those  of  eyery-day  use."  Out  of  a  list  of  1 85  re- 
jected candidates,  forty-one  were  refused  certificates  on  the  ground  of 
spelling  alone,  and  twenty-three  for  mistakes  in  spelling  combined  with 
bad  writing ;  while  deficiencies  of  the  same  sort  cniere<l  into  nearly  all 
the  cases  of  rejection  on  other  grounds. 

But  the  deficiencies  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education 
are  still  more  striking.  There  is  a  prevailing  want  of  sound  instrucUon 
in  the  meanings,  derivation,  and  composition  of  words  and  a  very  general 
neglect  of  exercises  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences.  These 
Aindamcntal  defects  are  not  only  the  chief  causes  of  bad  reading,  but  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  attaining  a  correct  style  of  speaking  and  writing. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  notwithstanding  the  easy  form  given 
by  them  to  the  test  of  proficiency  in  English  composition,  found  but  few 
instances  in  which  readiness  was  shown  in  composing  even  an  ordinary 
letter.  In  geography,  the  inefficient  practice  prevails  of  teaching  merely 
by  rote  or  from  books.  The  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
even,  are  greatly  neglected,  while  the  instruction  in  the  elements  of  phys- 
ical, political,  and  commercial  geography  is  even  more  defident  In 
some  instances  pupils  were  found  who  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine  but  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  that 
of  Ireland.  History  is  rarely  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
grammar  schools  English  history  is  much  neglected  and  Irish  histoiy  en- 
tirely so.  This  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  teaching  medisBval  and  mod- 
ern history  in  mixed  schools,  without  giving  ofiense  to  either  the  one  sect 
or  the  other.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  modern  languages. 
Most  frequently  they  are  treated  as  extroi,  and  form  no  part  of  the  regular 
and  prescribed  course ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  number 
of  lessons  given— -one,  or  at  the  farthest  two,  a-week — is  quite  inadequate 
to  produce  any  permanent  good  results.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  demanded  too  great  an  amount  of  time,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  essential  branches,  while,  moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
these  languages  that  is  ordinarily  attained  is  Tery  imperfect  and  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  their  acquisition. 

In  arithmetic  the  practice  is  too  general,  and  more  especially  in  the 
grammar  schools,  of  intrusting  instruction  to  persons  of  inferior  mathe- 
matical attainments.  Hence,  there  is  an  absence  of  sound  instruction  in 
the  elementary  rules  and  operations.  And  in  some  schools  there  is  even 
found  an  ignorance  of  numeration,  a  subject  which,  however,  receives 
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due  attention  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  in  those  under 
the  National  Board.  Plane  geometry  is  generally  well  taught,  but  the 
instruction  in  algebra  is  less  efficient,  and  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables.  Solid  geometry,  also,  though 
attended  to  in  many  of  the  primary  schools,  is  neglected  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  practice  of  "  cramming,'*  and  the  undue  importance  often 
given  simply  to  the  memorizing  of  particular  mathematical  deductions, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  impede  the  acquisition  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  general  principles  and  interfere  with  that  mental  discipline 
which  is  the  main  object  of  these  studies.  The  study  of  astronomy  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
natural  history,  are  almost  universally  excluded  from  the  course  of  in- 
struction. Book-keeping  is  successfully  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Cork,  as  indeed  in  other  schools,  but  in  a  way  so 
purely  mechanical  as  to  produce  little  benefit  In  the  majority,  it  is 
wholly  neglected.  Mensuration  is  well  taught  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools  and  also  in  some  of  those  under  the  National  Board.  Instruc- 
tion in  navigation  and  im  drawing  is  seldom  given.  There  are  also  very 
few  schools  where  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  by  note.  Singing  by 
rote  is  more  common.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  Model  Schools  under 
the  National  Board  at  extra  hours,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  attend 
is  very  considerable. 

As  regards  the  practical  instruction  of  girls,  a  short-sighted  anxiety  to 
furnish  *^  industrial  instruction  "  has  too  often  led  to  a  neglect  of  sound 
mental  and  moral  training.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  schools 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  art  of  lace-making  and  fancy  work,  in 
some  of  which  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  is  excessive.  In  the 
girls'  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  all  the  pupils  in 
turn  are  required  to  perform  the  various  household  tasks. 

The  subject  of  discipline  requires  few  words.  Personal  chastisement 
seems  in  general  to  be  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  misbehavior, 
though  no  record  is  made  of^such  infliction,  and  the  governors  of  the 
school  are  thus  left  without  the  means  of  checking  any  undue  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  It  is  found  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  least  felt  in  those  schools  in  which  the  best 
instruction  is  given  and  the  greatest  pains  taken  to  promote  the  general 
well-being  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Qualifications  o/MasterB. — The  inefficient  condition  of  many  of  the 
schools  is  owing  to  the  want  of  masters  who  have  passed  through  a 
proper  course  of  preliminary  training.  As  yet  the  supply  of  such  mas- 
ters falls  very  far  short  of  the  demand  for  their  services,  although  the 
sums  of  public  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Board  have 
enabled  the  Commissioners  largely  to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  model 
and  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endowed  gi*ammar  schools 
and  other  higher  institutions  do  but  little  to  supply  the  want  complained 
of.     In  the  principal  boarding-school  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporated 
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enabled  to  learn  the  efficiency  of  each  institation  and  of  each  teadier, 
has  opportunity  for  oommttntcating  advice^  admonition,  enooaragemeni* 
or  commendation,  and  can  the  better  carry  out  its  purpose  of  plaring 
each  teacher  where  his  labor  will  be  most  effective. 

3.  The  Preparation  of  Teachers* 

The  Board  of  Instruction  has  from  its  establishment  esteemed  it  of 
ftmdamental  importance  that  the  teachers  as  a  class  should  be  not  only 
able  and  well  educated,  but  earnestly  appreciative  of  the  greatness  of 
their  calling.  For  the  training  of  such  men  there  already  existed  the 
Teachers^  Seminary  at  Qottingen,  but,  with  the  discouraging  proapecta 
which  the  schools  offered,  there  were  few  who  were  willing  to  deToCe 
themselves  by  preference  and  exclusively  to  this  profession.  Saooess 
depended,  therefore,  upon  opening  to  teachers  a  surer  prospect  of  a  re- 
munerative career,  which  was  effected  by  the  ordinance  of  April,  18S1. 
By  this  was  established  a  Scientific  Committee  of  Examination  at  Gdttingen, 
in  which  were  represented  all  the  branches  in  which  the  future  teachers 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  kingdom  would  need  to  be  examined,  and 
it  was  provided  that  every  teacher  who  should  pass  the  required  exami- 
nation before  this  committed,  should  have  a  reversionary  right  to  a  pod- 
tion  in  a  higher  school  and  thus  a  regular  career  be  opened  to  him  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  State  service.  To  furnish  the  practical  training 
preparatory  to  this  examination,  a  Normal  Seminary  was  opened  at  G6t- 
tingen  in  1842,  in  two  sections.  The  first  is  under  the  charge  of  a  ^'Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius,*'  and  as  the  course  is  considered  a  continuation  of  that 
at  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  the  right  of  admission  belongs  by  preference 
to  those  who  have  pursued  the  required  two  years'  course  at  that  insti- 
tution, and  then  to  such  as  have  successfully  pursued  a  three  years* 
course  at  the  University  in  such  branches  as  are  fitted  to  prepare  them 
for  their  future  office.  The  Director  gives  from  two  to  four  lectures  a 
week  upon  the  history  of  the  school  system  and  the  principles  of  gymna* 
sial  instruction,  or  requires  of  the  students  essays,  discussions,  and  criti- 
cisms upon  pedagogical  subjects.  Their  leisure  time  is  devoted  to  gen- 
eral scientific  study.  The  number  is  limited  to  six,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  year's  course  are  admitted  to  the  examination  before  the  committee. 
Each  member  receives  a  stipend  of  sixty-five  thalers,  and  board  to  the 
farther  amount  of  fifty  thalers. 

The  second  section  is  under  the  care  of  the  Director  of  the  gymnasinm 
and  consists  of  four  members  who  have  passed  through  the  first  section 
and  on  examination  shown  themselves  capable  of  instructing  all  the 
classes  of  a  gymnasium  in  some  one  principal  branch.  The  appointment 
is  made  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction,  to  whom  semi-annual  reports 
must  be  made  of  the  progress  of  the  members.  For  their  practical  train- 
ing, twelve  to  fourteen  recitations  weekly  are  assigned  to  each  candidate, 
in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  Essays  are  prepared 
on  didactic  and  pedagogical  questions,  and  criticisms  on  text-books  and 
other  kindred  works,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  them,  together  or 
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separately,  by  the  Director.  The  coarse  continues  two  years  with  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  100  thalers,  and  board  to  the  amount  of  50  thalers.  Can- 
didates for  a  teachership  who  have  not  attended  these  institutions,  must 
serve  a  year*s  probation  before  they  can  gain  a  final  settlement  As 
preparatory  to  these  several  institutions,  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of 
the  gymnasiums  has  been  called,  by  enactments  of  the  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion, to  such  of  their  pupils  as  have  teaching  at  the  higher  schools  in 
view  as  a  profession. 

There  is  also  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Seminary,  founded  in 
1850,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  special  instruction  in  practical  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences  to  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  these 
branches.  It  is  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  University  and  some 
stipends  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  its  students.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  French  and  English  languages  has  induced  the  government 
to  send  students  to  France  and  England  for  more  thorough  and  perfect 
instruction.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  experienced  teachers  in  these  or 
other  modem  languages. 

4.  LiHsal  School  AMOwriUu. 

These  exist  at  most  of  the  institutions,  under  different  titles  and  with 
different  duties,  consisting  usually  of  the  prominent  clergy  of  the  place, 
some  of  the  magistrates  or  State  ofBcials,  and  the  Director  and  sometimes 
a  teacher  of  the  school.  In  the  State  institutions,  they  act  in  general  as 
intermediate  between  the  school  and  the  Board  of  Instruction  and  as  its 
representative.  In  some  city  schools  they  hold  a  similar  position 
though  with  somewhat  more  limited  duties,  while  in  other  places  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  Board  and  can  only  act  as  advisers. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  Directors, 
whose  authority  is  not  limited  by  any  uniform  regulations^  but  who  act 
as  the  representatives  of  their  several  institutions,  conduct  all  transac- 
tions and  correspondence  between  the  schools  and  the  authorities,  and 
correspond  with  the  firiends  of  their  pupils.  It  is  their  duty  to  watch 
over  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school,  to  determine  the  scheme 
of  lessons,  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,)  to  see 
that  the  tasks  are  properly  performed  and  that  the  teachers  are  duly  in 
attendance.  They  are  also  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  monthly 
conferences  with  their  teachers  in  consultation  upon  all  points  that  in  any 
way  concern  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  most  cordial  harmony  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Director  and  his  associates  is  always  pre- 
supposed. The  decisions  of  the  conference  are  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority and  are  binding  upon  all  its  members,  though  the  Director  can  set 
aside  any  decision  or  defer  its  execution,  until  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Instruction  is  known. 

The  *'  Ordinarius,**  or  class  teacher,  with  whom  rests  as  fiu*  as  possible 
the  instruction  of  the  class  in  religion,  German,  history,  and,  far  the  most 
part,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  its  special  director  and  is  responsible  for  its 
progress  and  behavior.    His  pupils  apply  to  him  first  for  advice  and  aro 
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Society,  young  men  receive  an  education  qualifying  them  to  become 
teachers,  and  they  also  haye  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  expertness  by 
giving  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  junior  classes.  But  even  this  achool 
is  not  professedly  a  training  school,  and  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
endowment  whatever  which  affords  to  pupils  adequate  means  of  fitting 
themselves  for  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  Church  Edacmtion 
Society  devotes  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  training  of  masters  and  mis* 
tresses,  but  the  number  of  pupils  trained  is  small  and  not  suffident  to 
supply  the  demand  even  of  the  schools  under  the  special  care  of  the  So- 
ciety. Something  may  be  said  to  be  effected  towards  this  end  in  all 
schools  where  the  monitorial  system  is  practiced,  but  the  ezperienoe  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  system  has  led  them  to 
recommend  the  restriction  of  it  within  narrow  limits.  The  monitor^a 
progress  in  his  own  studies  is  often  unduly  interfered  with  by  the  devo- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  his  school-time  to  his  class  of  junior  pupils,  and  his 
relation  of  superiority  to  them  is  apt  to  possess  him  with  an  exaggerated 
noUon  of  his  own  intelligence.  And  besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
struction even  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  best  conveyed  by  those  who 
have  long  and  completely  mastered  them.  The  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  monitorial  system  as  a  desirable  mode  of 
compensating  for  the  want  of  well-trained  adult  teachers.  The  want  of 
trained  female  teachers  is  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  males.  The 
opportunities  presented  in  Ireland  to  young  females  for  educating  them- 
selves as  schoolmistresses  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences  are  painfully  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  instruction  in  many 
schools  for  girl& 

The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  is 
£112,  and  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  endowed  primary  schools 
about  £28  a-year.  This  low  scale  of  remuneration  too  well  accounts  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  discouraged 
from  adopting  a  calling  which  is  so  ill-requited ;  or  finding  themselves 
engaged  in  it,  are  tempted  to  undertake  employments  inconsistent  with 
the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  underpaid  masters  of 
primary  schools  are  too  often  obliged  to  cultivate  land,  or  to  engage  in 
other  avocations  which  distract  them  fW>m  the  performance  of  their 
school  duties,  even  if  they  are  not  otherwise  objectionable.  In  some 
schools  of  a  higher  kind,  the  master  is  induced  to  undertake  ministerial 
duties,  or  to  raise  the  school  fees  and  thus  exclude  from  the  school  the 
very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  endowed.  But  besides  an  ade- 
quate salary,  teachers  ought  to  see  before  them  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
promotion  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  to  have  an 
assurance  of  some  retiring  allowance,  when  age  or  infirmity  shall  have 
disqualified  them  for  the  performance  of  active  duties.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  in  hardly  any  instances  for  the  benefit  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  patronage  of  the  endowed  schools  being  vested  in  many  dif- 
ferent hands,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  organize  an  extensive  system  of 
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promotion.  Bven  where  opportunities  have  existed  to  promote  efScient 
masters  from  inferior  to  superior  situations,  the  power  has  not  been  as 
fully  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

In  Tiew'of  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners  say : — 
^  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  endowed  schools  can  be  reformed  by  the 
pressure  of  an  external  authority  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  there 
must  be  internal  principles  of  life.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  masters ;  and  those 
roasters  when  appointed,  must  be  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  eyery  fitting  motive.  We  must  fiualitate  the  training,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  condition,  we  must  improve  the  prospects,  we  must  raise  the  self- 
respect  of  the  masters ;  and  thus  we  shall  take  the  surest  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  our  schools.** 

6.  School  FremUes,  FufTiiture,  and  SequUiUt, — ^With  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  a  few  others  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  the  school-houses  of  this  class  are  dilapidated 
and  ill-supplied.  This  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  class  of  Diocesan 
Schools,  which  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin  through  the 
unwillingness  and  neglect  of  the  Grand  Juries,  through  whom  alone  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  grammar 
schools  the  inadequacy  of  endowment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad 
state  of  repair  of  the  school  buildings,  whose  squalid  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition both  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  even  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent 
master  to  promote  good  order  and  neatness,  compromises  his  own  self- 
respect  and  that  of  his  scholars,  and  is  even  seriously  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  advantages  of  a  well-arranged  school-room  in  training  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  order  are  beyond  the  reach  of,  or  are  but  imper- 
fectly attainable  by  the  scholars  of  these  poorly  endowed  grammar 
schools. 

The  primary  schools,  also,  having  small  endowments,  are  generally 
in  bad  repair.  In  many  cases  no  funds  appear  available  for  their  contin- 
ued maintenance,  whilst  their  present  inefficient  state  precludes  the  hope 
of  exciting  in  their  favor  such  local  support  as  would  save  them  from 
ruin.  This  neglect  of  comfort,  health,  and  even  decency  is  especially 
observable  in  the  charity  boarding-schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  demon- 
strating a  want  of  efficient  inspection  where  it  is  most  needed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  are  provided  with  re- 
spectable and  well-planned  school-houses ;  the  best  of  them  being  much 
superior  to  the  grammar  schools  under  the  same  Board. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Royal  Schools,  but  few  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  supplied  with  proper  school  furniture.  The  condition 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  in  this  respect  is  very  discreditable. 
Among  the  primary  schools  the  same  deficiency  prevails,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  fiourishing  schools  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  many  cases 
the  scholars  are  supplied  with  unsuitable  books,  and  in  many  more  the 
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Bupply  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  numher  of  pupils.  OutliDe 
and  other  large  maps  are  not  so  frequently  found  as  thej  ought  to  be ; 
even  writing  materials  are,  in  many  cases,  too  scantily  supplied,  while 
globes,  chemical  apparatus,  and  collections  of  natural  ol^ects  are  bardl/ 
to  be  found.  While  the  best  managed  primary  schools  are  adeqo&telj 
supplied  with  the  most  essential  school  requisites,  the  school-rooms  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  schools  are  nearly  destitute  of  them^  and  the  Commis- 
sioners are  forced  to  adroit,  as  a  result  of  the  comparison  thus  instiiuted, 
that  instruction  in  some  important  branches  of  education  receives  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  in  the  primary  than  in  the  superior  8cho<^ 

6.  Pupils, — ^The  endowed  schools  originated  in  the  desire  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  different  ranks,  while  the  first  objects  of 
the  charities  were  doubtiess  those  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes^  who^ 
were  it  not  for  the  endowments,  would  have  been  left  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education  suited  to  their  state  of  life.  But  the  means  of 
primary  education  supplied  by  the  parochial  and  endowed  English 
schools  being  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  clsfTScs, 
the  State  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  "  National 
Schools**  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  children  receive  elementary  in- 
struction of  a  superior  kind.  So  far  as  regards  primary  instruction  there 
is  no  occasion  to  complain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  left  destitute, 
and  the  endowed  primary  schools,  though  not  as  well  managed  as  might 
be  wished,  are  yet  conferring  benefits  upon  the  class  of  persons  whom 
they  were  designed  to  serve. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools.  The  interests  of  the 
middle  classes  have  here  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  higher.  The 
practice  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  charity  funds  to  the  payment  of  ap- 
prentice fees  has  been  generally  discontinued,  and  a  large  proportion  <^ 
the  pupils  are  received  as  boarders,  paying  such  stipends  and  receiving 
such  instruction  as  indicate  that  their  parents  are  in  comparatively  easy 
circumstances  and  that  they  are  themselves  preparing  for  the  Universities 
and  the  learned  professions,  rather  than  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Of  the  pupils  educated  in  forty-six  endowed  grammar  schools, 
606  are  boarders  paying  fW>m  about  £20  to  about  £60  a-year.  The  num- 
ber of  day-scholars  is  1,091,  while  the  number  of  free  pupils  is  only  161. 
The  total  annual  value  of  these  endowments  is  about  £12,860,  indicating 
that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  free  grammar  school  instruction  is  at 
the  rate  of  £76  for  each  pupil.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools 
there  is  an  even  greater  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
dowments and  the  result  produced  in  promoting  free  education.  The 
annual  value  of  the  endowments  is  here  £6,880;  the  number  of  boarders 
is  177,  paying  an  average  of  £48  a-year,  while  the  day-scholars  number 
only  184,  and  the  whole  number  of  free  pupils  is  but  forty-seven. 

The  little  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  free  admission  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Soci- 
ety for  filling  the  free  places  in  the  boarding-schools  by  a  public  compet- 
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itive  examination  iB  found  to  be  followed  by  most  favorable  resalta 
These  trials  are  conducted  with  Judgment  and  Aimess,  knd  exercise  a 
beneBcial  influence  upon  primary  educatiun  in  the  districts  from  which 
the  candidates  are  selected,  though  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  great  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  conduct  the 
examinationa 

The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  throughout  Ireland  and  especially  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  labor  of  all  who  are  capable  of  aiding  in 
the  various  harvest  operations  and  in  the  preparation  of  turf  is  more  val- 
uable than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  children  are  also  withdrawn  at  a 
very  early  age,  so  that  the  amount  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  can 
be  given  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  This,  however,  is  not  as 
much  felt  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  as  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  not 
so  generally  in  demand  for  the  various  purposes  of  manufactures. 

DEMAND  fOR  INTEBHXDIATI  XDUCATION. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  need 
of  larger  provision  for  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  and  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  it  This  evidence  showed  the  prevalence  of  a  very 
strong  feeling  respecting  the  incr^ing  deficiency  of  good  education  for 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  conviction  was  also  generally  expressed  that 
the  desire  for  an  education  of  a  higher  character  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  the  middle  classes,  and  the  necessity  was  urged  of  Gov- 
ernment grants  in  aid  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  suitable 
intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Kirk,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Newry,  and  long  resident  in 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  remarked  that  '*  though 
education  is  much  more  general  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
of  a  lower  quality.  The  cause  arises  from  the  fact  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Schools  there  was  in  every  town  one  or  more  school- 
masters who  were  capable  of  teaching,  and  did  teach,  classics  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  though  not  many  pupils  took  advantage  of  this,  a  few  did,  and 
these  were  invariably  those  who  had  a  taste  for  a  higher  education.  But 
the  opening  of  the  National  Schools  took  away  almost  all  the  children  who 
wished  for  merely  elementary  knowledge;  since  while  the  national 
school-master  taught  all  tho  rudiments  for  a  penny  a-week,  the  old 
schoolmaster  charged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  shillings  a-year,  or  even 
more ;  and  when  the  junior  classes  were  taken  away,  the  senior  were  too 
few  to  pay ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  masters  sought  other  employments, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  that  such  schools  now  exist  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  educated  per- 
sons, both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  especially  for  such  as  possess  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  literature,  and  science.  The  son  of  the  mer- 
chant or  country  gentleman,  who  can  bear  the  expenses,  can  acquire  all 
this,  first,  at  an  academy  or  boarding  school,  and  secondly,  at  one  of  the 
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Queen's  Colleges  or  Trinity  College ;  but  this  is  far  beyond  the  re&di  U 
the  son  of  the  small  farmer,  the  shop-keeper,  the  clerk,  the  artisan,  the 
mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  Professor  in  the  Queen's  College,  Bellast,  alio 
forcibly  illustrated  the  serious  deficiencies  existing  in  the  system  of  in- 
termediate education  in  the  north  of  Ireland : — **  There  are  large  Tillagei, 
populous  rural  districts,  and  even  market  and  borough  towns,  which  arc 
not  within  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  miles  of  any  classical  school."  And 
he  gives  corroborative  statements  respecting  the  province  of  Ulster,  noto- 
riously in  a  better  position  than  other  provinces,  mentioning^  numeroos 
towns  of  two,  four,  six,  or  even  ten  thousand  inhabitants  that  have 
scarcely  a  classical  or  high  school  of  any  character  whatever.  Ao  an- 
nexed table  contains  a  list  of  the  towns  in  Ireland  of  over  2,0O0  inhabi- 
tants and  having  no  endowed  Grammar  or  superior  English  schod,  in- 
cluding four  of  over  10,000,  eight  of  between  6  and  8,000,  sixteen  of  be> 
tween  4  and  6,000,  and  sixty-three  of  between  2  and  4,000  inhabitanta 

As  to  the  means  proposed  for  supplying  this  deficiency,  the  Commis- 
sioners believe  that  it  can  be  efiected,  without  establishing  a  Government 
system  of  intermediate  education  in  places  where  it  might  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants,  by  tlie  union  of  local  funds,  un- 
der the  management  of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money.  Tbe 
provision  for  local  management  would  enable  the  trustees  to  make  suita- 
ble regulations  for  religious  instruction,  provided  that  the  school  sfaa/( 
as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  admit  of  the 
united  education  of  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  and  provide^ 
also,  that  the  local  managers  shall  be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the 
proposed  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

This  conclusion  is  dissented  from  by  H.  G.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  states  his  conviction  that  its  principle  is  wrong  and  na- 
suited  to  the  condition  of  society  in  Ireland.  He  asserts  that  the 
'*  mixed  ^^  system  would  receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  if  requiring  the  aid  of  local  assessments,  would  be 
impossible.  '*The  mixed  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.**  On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  schools  in  Ireland  that  hav0 
received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  Commission  are  those  of  an 
essentially  "  separate  **  and  exclusive  character.  They  are  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  these  schools  the  managers,  teach* 
ers,  and  pupils  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  and  religious  in- 
struction is  not  only  incorporated  with  secular  instruction,  but  the  latter 
is  made  subservient  to  the  former,  and  in  these  '*  separate**  schools  larger 
numbers  receive  a  better  education,  at  less  expense,  than  the  pupils  of 
any  other  schools  that  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Hughes  therefore  believes  the  *' separate**  system  to  be,  not  only  sound 
Sn  principle,  but  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  as  the  only  alternative  the  Stata 
can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  legislate  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 
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RBCOUMENDATIONS  OF  THE  OOIOIISSION. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  separate  office 
for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments,  where  the  originals  or  copies 
of  all  deeds,  wills,  or  other  documents  containing  trusts  for  school  pur- 
poses should  be  lodged  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  ezclu- 
siyely  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  and  arranging  them,  and 
making  their  contents  known  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

They  also  recommend  a  Board  of  Audit  established  in  Dublin,  possess- 
ing the  power  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  accounts  and  vouchers, 
ofprosecuting  defaulters  and  recovering  balances,  to  report  periodically 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  as  of  the  most  vital  importance,  a  re- 
construction of  the  system  of  supervision  and  control,  placing  it  upon  a 
broader  basis  and  modifying  as  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown 
to  be  necessary.  They  would  therefore  advise  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Board,  com- 
posed of  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  Government, 
aad  selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  various  religious 
persuasions.  One  of  the  Board  should  receive  a  salary  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  its  business,  upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  should  de- 
volve and  who  should  be  selected  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  fitness  for  these 
duties.  To  secure  efficient  and  periodical  inspection  there  should  be  one 
or  more  well-trained  and  adequately  paid  inspectors,  with  periodical  visita- 
tions, at  least  of  the  chief  schools,  by  the  paid  Commissioner.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  should  extend  to  all  of  the  non-exclusive  schools,  all 
of  whose  property  should  be  vested  in  the  new  Board,  with  authority  to 
redistribute  the  revenues,  and  to  consolidate,  divide,  or  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  schoola  They  should  have  authority,  so  for  as  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  private  patronage,  to  appoint  head  masters,  to  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants,  to  promote  them,  to  dismiss  for 
inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause,  and  to  grant  retiring  pensions  in 
cases  of  long  and  faithful  service.  They  should  also  have  the  power  of 
regulating  the  course  of  instruction,  and  a  large  measure  of  control  over 
the  teachers.  They  also  recommend  the  inspection  of  the  estates  by  a 
paid  functionary  under  direction  of  the  Board,  and  their  management  by 
local  agents.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  should  also  make  annual  re- 
port to  Parliament  of  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  results  of  their 
inspection  of  schools.  Special  recommendations  are  made  respecting  the 
Diocesan,  Royal,  and  other  non-exclusive  schools  under  the  proposed 
Board,  as  their  different  circumstances  or  defects  suggest 

The  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
and  all  the  other  exclusive  schools  and  endowments  are  made  the  subject 
of  special  suggestions  respecting  their  inspection  and  management^  re- 
pair of  buildings,  training  and  support  of  teachers,  admission  of  pupils, 
course  of  instruction,  kc  ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  certain  schools  be 
converted  into  training  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters 
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coarse  of  diyinity  or  philology.  Two  lessons  a  week  for  fbor  jean  an 
usually  given  to  it  The  principal  tez^books  used  are  Seflfer's  Slemeali^ 
Qesenius*  Qrammar  and  Reader,  Metzger's  Exercises,  and  the  books  «f 
Ewald.  There  are  no  exercises  in  compodtion  beyond  the  usoal  '*ex- 
.  temporals,**  and  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  the  students  at  gradoatiea 
are  able  to  translate  from  a  historical  book  with  some  readineas  withoat 
special  preparation. 

In  the  instruction  in  French  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  diflcmit 
schools,  owing  chiefly  to  the  connection  here  of  the  real  dasses  with  the 
gymnasium.    The  number  of  lessons  a  week  yaries  for  the  classes  of  the 
gymnasium  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  in  the  real  school  from  seven  to 
deyen.    Commencing  usually  perhaps  in  the  Quinta,  four  hours  a  week 
are  given  it  in  the  preparatory  and  throughout  the  real  course,  while  in 
the  middle  classes  but  three  lessons  and  in  the  higher  but  two  are  coi- 
..tomary.    The  text-books  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.     In  the 
.  preparatory  and  succeeding  stages,  as  much  time  at  least  is  giTen  to 
grammar  and  composition  as  to  translation ;  in  the  middle  grade  aod  la 
the  real  classes,  reading  is  the  principal  feature,  though  much  time  is 
still  given  to  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  great  stress  is  laid  apcm  fle* 
ency  in  writing.     In  the  upper  classes  about  the  same  time  is  given  to 
each,  but  less  attention  is  paid  to  speaking  the  language  than  in  the 
higher  real  class,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  requirements  at  the  pro&cieocy 
examination.    The  instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  sometimes  hj  the 
class  teachers,  and  sometimes  by  special  teachers,  who  are  also  engaged 
in  teaching  other  branches,  as  history,  geography,  religion,  or  Hebrew. 
Sometimes  also  teachers  are  employed  for  the  lower  and  middle  rlimm, 
and  in  the  smaller  schools,  who  have  had  their  training  at  the  Teachcn' 
Seminaries. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  instructors  in  English.  This 
language  is  commenced,  with  more  uniformity  than  the  French,  in  the 
Secunda,  and  receives  two  hours  weekly  for  four  years.  As  an  ao> 
quaintance  with  the  literature  is  the  principal  object,  reading  occupies 
most  of  the  time,  the  exercises  in  composition  aiming  rather  at  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  grammar  than  fluency  and  skill  of  expression.  The  English 
language  stands  in  mnch  the  same  relation  to  the  French  in  this  rented, 
as  the  Greek  does  to  the  Latin.  In  the  real  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  attention  is  given  to  composition,  both  in  English  and  French. 
The  authors  read  are  Scott,  Irving,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Macauley, 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Sheridan.    The  text-books  are  numerous. 

To  the  study  of  German,  four  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  real 
classes  and  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium;  in  the  hi^icr 
classes,  three  houra  The  lower  grade  of  instruction  here  consists  in  ex- 
ercises in  reading,  committing  poetry  to  memory,  oral  or,  perhaps,  writ- 
ten narrative,  grammar,  and  spelling,  which  is  taught  according  to  the 
rules  published  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction.  Above  the  low« 
classes  grammar  forms  no  special  branch  of  study,  except  in  the  CathoSe 
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scbools,  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  syntax.    The  Protestant 
schools  are  satisfied  to  teach  the  essentials  by  means  of  reading  and  com- 
positionf  while  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  it  the  study  of  the  middle 
high  German  is  depended  upon.    For  exercise  in  reading,  many  books 
have  been  prepared  and  selections  from  the  writings  of  German  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.    In  most  institutions  the  middle  high  German 
is  studied  by  the  two  higher  classes,  with  the  use  of  Schftdel's  and  Kohl- 
rausch's  Elements,  and  the  reading  of  the  **  Niebelungen  Lied,**  the 
**  Gudrun,^*  and  Volckmar^s  selections  ftom  the  MinnesSnger.    Pains  are 
taken  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
German  literature,  and  exercises  are  also  held  in  declamation,  the  recita- 
tion of  poems,  orations,  Ac,  selected  and  original.    The  written  exercises 
that  come  under  the  name  of  compositions,  in  the  lower  classes,  consist 
only  of  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  learned  in  history  or  in  the  read- 
ing exercises,  and  even  in  the  Quarta  they  do  not  pass  essentially  beyond 
narration,  subjects  for  which  are  drawn  ftom  the  same  sources,  or  are 
found  in  special  incidents  and  current  events.    In  the  Tertia,  in  addition 
to  narration  and  description,  written  translations  and  paraphrases  of  pas* 
sages  from  the  classics  are  required,  as  well  as  practice  in  the  epistolary 
style,  the  illustration  of  proverbs  by  historical  examples,  and  even  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  historical  events.    Dissertations  of 
the  latter  character  are  frequent  in  the  two  higher  classes,  with  historical 
composition,  discussions  upon  the  authenticity  of  particular  facts,  and  the 
rhetorical  criticisms  of  classical  orations.     Abstract  argumentative  com- 
position is  but  litUe  practiced.    In  connection  with  these  exercises  due 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  rhetoric — in  invention  and  order,  by 
means  of  examples,  and  in  elocution,  by  the  corrections  in  the  composi- 
tions.   The  reading  of  the  poets  affords  opportunity  for  metrical  practice. 
In  Grecian  history,  the  field  is  limited,  by  the  requirements  for  the 
proficiency  examination,  to  the  period  from  500  B.  C.  to  S23  B.  C. ;  the 
study  of  Roman  history  ends  with  Augustus,  and  the  German  commences 
with  Charlemagne,  but  within  these  limits  a  thorough  knowledge  is  de- 
manded.   The  usual  number  of  lessons  is  two  a  week  in  each  class, 
rarely  three.    In  all  institutions  there  is  a  uniform  division  of  the  course 
into  three  sections  for  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes — sometimes 
styled  the  biographical,  ethnographical,  and  general  history  courses — ^the 
first  consisting  of  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  occur- 
red within  these  periods,  the  second  giving  a  more  connected  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  different  nations  and  including  the  study  of  chro- 
nology, and  the  third  perfecting  the  knowledge  already  attained  and  giv- 
ing a  clear,  comprehensive,  general  view  of  the  whole.    In  the  higher 
real  class,  ancient  history  is  made  less  prominent  than  in  the  gymnasial 
course,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  German  and  modem  history  in  gen- 
eral.    The  text-books  used  are  those  of  Marckgraff,  Welter,  Stave, 
Dietsch,  Kohlrausch,  Schuster,  Piitz,  Dittmar,  and  Beck,  but  these  an 
only  employed  as  guides  and  the  principal  reliance  is  placed  upon  leo* 
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tiires,  which  the  stadents  vn  required  to  follow  and 
study. 

Geography  is  punraed  a»  a  distinct  study  in  the  lower  and 
dassesy  receiving  usually  two  hours  a  week.  In  the  higher  daireriT  the 
study  is  blended  With  that  of  history,  for  which  an  additional  leaon  it 
Tery  often  given.  The  usual  text-books  are  David,  Oppermann,  Hari- 
mann,  Yolger,  Stahlberg,  Meurer,  Metzger,  and  Rougemont,  besides  var 
rious  atlases.  Globes  and  wall-maps  are  in  general  use,  and  sometineB 
other  apparatus.  The  ** modem**  method  of  instruction  is  prHMspallj 
followed,  commencing  by  giving  a  thorough  idea  oi  the  fbnn  of  the  earth 
and  the  position  of  its  principal  divisions,  then  taking  up  Europe,  at  foat 
in  outline,  and  tracing  out  its  mountain  ranges  and  river  courses,  and 
then  its  separate  countries  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  few  schools  the 
opposite  or  synthetic  method  is  pursued.  Map-drawing  is  eTcrywhcse 
much  practiced. 

In  natural  history,  two  lessons  a  week  are  given  in  the  Sexta  to  im- 
parting information  and  exciting  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  by  means  of  descriptions,  pictures,  and  specuneos^ 
In  the  Quinta  and  Quarta,  the  same  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  botany 
in  summer  and  to  zoology  in  winter.  In  the  higher  real  class  the  same 
branches  are  studied  more  in  detail  and  the  study  of  mineralogy  is  oso- 
ally  added.  As  text-books^  Lueben,  Milter,  Leunis,  and  Prestcl  are  in 
common  use. 

The  course  of  arithmetic  is  usually  confined  to  the  three  lower  dasBea, 
with  four  lessons  a  week,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the  excellent  text- 
books of  Krancke.  In  the  real  classes  the  study  is  continued  farther 
than  in  the  gymnasium  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  practical  appli- 
cations in  business  and  common  life. 

Mathematics,  aside  from  arithmetic,  commences  usually  in  the  Quarta 
and  is  continued  through  the  course  with  three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 
The  course  includes  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  the  theory  and 
use  of  logarithms,  the  relations  of  rectilinear  figures  and  the  properties 
of  the  circle,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and 
solids.  The  instruction  is  conducted  by  some  teachers  without  the  em- 
ployment of  any  text-books  whatever;  others  make  use  of  the  woika  of 
Ludowieg,  Haage,  Prestel,  School;  Hartmann,  Wtttstein,  Koppe,  Lock- 
enhofi;  or  TeHkampl 

Natural  Philosophy  is  pursued  in  the  Prima  and  higher  real  class,  vrith 
some  preparatory  study  in  the  Secunda.  Two  lessons  a  week  are  given 
it^  and  it  includes  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
motion,  and  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  All  the 
schools  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  apparatus  for  illustration.  The 
books  of  Mailer,  Koppe,  Fischer,  Trappe,  and  Fliedner  are  used. 

There  is  no  special  course  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  but  the  i 
points  are  considered  in  connection  with  other  branches.    Logic  ii 
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trodnced  in  the  study  of  German ;  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  its  ele- 
ments^  while  reading  Plato  and  Cicero;  doctrinal  theology  and  ethics,  in 
religious  instruction,  ftc 

Singing  is  a  branch  universally  taught,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Instruction.  The  number  of  lessons  varies  from  six  to  eight 
The  students  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  for  elementary 
exercises,  and  chorals  and  songs  in  one  part,  and  consisting  of  the  two  or 
three  lower  classes.  The  second  division  includes  the  higher  classes  and 
such  as  are  prepared  to  join  them  from  the  lower,  and  in  this  Uie  practice 
is  more  extended.  Instruction  in  instrumental  music  is  given  to  such  as 
desire  it 

Drawing  is  also  taught  in  all  schools  and  is  obligatory  upon  members 
of  the  lower  and  real  classe&  In  the  higher  classes  it  is  optional,  and  the 
special  branch  of  the  art  pursued  is  there  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupiL 
Instruction  in  penmanship  is  given  in  the  three  or  four  lower  classes  and 
in  the  lower  real  classes,  thot^h  the  time  devoted  to  it  varies  much  in 
different  schools.  The  method  pursued  is  the  so-called  '^American,** 
with  numerous  modifications. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  now  everywhere  introduced.  Since  1848, 
grants  have  been  made  from  the  State  Treasury  to  every  school,  for  pro- 
viding suitable  grounds  and  apparatus,  and  two  teachers  are  employed 
by  Government  to  visit  the  schools,  give  instruction,  and  maintain  the 
efiSciency  of  the  department  Some  one  of  the  teachers  has  the  special 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  exercises.  The  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents is  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  which  exercise  an  hour  or  two 
twice  a  week.  Attendance  is  optional,  though  an  annual  payment  of 
about  one  thaler  is  required  from  each  student 
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The  foregoing  tables  give  a  general  view  of  the  ayerage  distribution  of 
lessons  in  the  gymnasium,  with  its  fully  organized  real  classes — also  in  one 
of  the  more  complete  pro-gjrmnasiums — and  in  the  real  school  at  Hanover. 

No  examination  of  proficiency  has  yet  been  prescribed  for  real  schol- 
ars, though  it  is  required  of  candidates  for  certain  branches  of  public 
service,  as  the  Post  OfBce,  &c.,  that  they  have  spent  two  full  years  in  the 
higher  real  class  and  are  able  to  satisfy  certain  established  conditiOD& 
As  farther  respects  the  method  of  instruction,  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 
where  the  teaching  force  is  deficient,  that  a  class  is  taught  in  two  distinct 
sections  at  the  same  time.  This  usually  occurs  in  instruction  in  the 
languages,  when  those  just  entering  a  class  are  to  be  instructed  in  what 
the  older  members  are  already  familiar  with,  and  also  in  arithmetic — one 
portion  of  the  class  being  occupied  in  preparing  written  exercises,  or  in 
solving  problems,  or  otherwise  employed,  while  the  teacher  is  engaged 
with  the  other,  or  they  both  have  the  same  tasks,  so  planned  that  the 
exercises  are  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  divisions.  The  consecutive 
method  of  instruction  is  also  very  common.  As  the  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors are  usually  read  in  succession  rather  than  together,  so  at  many 
schools,  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  made  to  alternate  with  each  other, 
three  or  six  months  being  given  to  each  in  succession ;  so  also,  history 
and  geography,  or  geography  and  natural  history,  where  both  branches 
are  taught  by  the  same  instructor. 

The  labor  required  of  the  students  out  of  school  hours,  in  the  prepara- 


deoU  in  the  lower  elasset.  The  numbers  included  in  bracfceti  denote  lessons  in  which  oolf  por- 
tioos  of  the  elaite*  are  onpi^ed.  In  the  lower  clan  of  the  pro-gymniuiam,  fbor  iKMin  are  abo  giv«a 
to  instruction  in  intuition. 
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tkn  of  ezerdsei  and  leflsons,  occupies  om  to  tiro  hoiira  daily  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  three  or  sometimes  even  four  hours  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  The  written  exercises  are  corrected  by  the  teachers,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  the  translations,  which  in  the  upper  classes  are  usually  only 
read  and  corrected  orally.  The  teachers  have  also  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  private  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  are  permitted  to  give 
private  instruction  to  such  as  seem  to  require  it 

All  the  schools  possess  libraries  containing  the  German  classics  and 
popular,  literary,  and  scientific  works  for  the  use  both  of  students  and 
teachers.  They  are  sustained  by  special  ftinds  or  are  in  many  cases  de- 
pendent upon  Uie  contributions  of  students  and  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

2.  Discipline, 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  principle  that  it 
will  be  best  maintained  when,  without  special  management,  it  finds  its 
execution  in  the  ordinary  routine  and  exercises  of  the  institution.  The 
persona]  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  professional 
duties  and  in  his  more  intimate  intercourse  with  bis  pupils  is  expected 
to  lead  them  imperceptibly  and  almost  unconsciously  into  right  habits  of 
feeling  and  action.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher  to  advise  and  in- 
struct the  members  of  his  class  even  out  of  school,  and  especially  those 
who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  or  in  the  family  of  a  teacher.  And 
that  interference,  when  necessary,  may  be  well  founded  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  Primus  (head-pupil)  of  the  class  keeps  a  so-called  **  class-book" 
in  which  is  entered  whatever  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  members. 
These  notes,  as  well  as  all  admonitions  and  punishments  inflicted,  are 
taken  into  account  in  promotion  and  in  the  granting  of  certificates. 
Printed  rules  are  quite  frequent,  but  in  some  schools  the  rules  are  given 
orally  every  quarter  or  half-year  to  each  class  separately.  Written  ex- 
cuses for  absence  must  be  rendered  by  the  parents,  but  except  for  sick- 
ness, absence  is  not  allowed  without  permission  being  previously  asked. 
The  usual  punishments  are — admonition  ;  entry  in  the  class-book ;  con- 
finement in  the  school-room,  with  extra  tasks ;  in  some  cases,  corporal 
punishment,  in  the  lower  classes ;  in  the  upper  classes,  imprisonment  in 
the  school-prison;  and  expulsion.  Severe  punishment  is  rarely  neces- 
sary, as  the  parents  are  kept  informed,  by  half-yearly  or  quarterly  re- 
ports, of  the  behavior  of  their  sons.  The  system  of  prises  is  wholly 
abolished. 

The  familiar  "  Thou  "  is  used  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes;  the  more  respectful  "You"  is  applied  to  the  two 
higher  and  first  real  class.  Visiting  public  houses  is  forbidden,  even  to 
the  older  students,  as  well  as  smoking  in  the  streets.  Both  prohibitions 
are  a  temptation  to  transgression,  and  some  institutions  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  them.  Members  of  the  Prima  and  Secunda  are  per- 
mitted  at  some  schools  to  visit  a  public  garden  during  the  summer,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  it  has  not  been  found  that  the  privilege  is 
abused.    Experience  shows  that  the  desire  of  indulgence  is  stronger  in 
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the  middle  than  in  the  higher  dasses,  and  also  that  where  the  hoard  of 
teachers  act  in  harmony  and  oppose  themselves  consdeiiCiottalj  and  con- 
sistently against  wrong-doing,  the  preservation  of  disetpHne  and  good 
morals  is  not  very  difficult 

3.   VacoHonB  and  Public  Examinaiuma. 

The  school-year  commences  at  Easter.  The  vacations  amount  to  nioe 
or  ten  weeks,  distributed  unequally  at  Easter,  Ascension  Dmj,  llidial- 
mas,  and  Christmas.  No  instruction  is  given  on  the  afternoons  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and  other  afternoons  are  occasionally  finee.  Schod 
festivals  occur  at  Easter  and  Michselmas,  with  orations  from  gradnatim 
members  and  musical  exercises  by  the  class  choira  Printed  prognnunei 
of  the  Easter  exercises  are  usual,  and  a  system  of  exchanges  is  maintained 
with  the  institutions  of  the  other  German  States. 

Besides  the  proficiency  examination,  other  public  examinations  are 
held  at  Easter,  and  occasionally  at  Micfaselmas.  Tl^iere  are  also  die  so- 
called  class  examinations,  to  which  the  public  are  not  admitted,  and 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  may  become  better  aognaiDied 
with  each  other's  methods  and  be  benefited  by  an  interchange  of  views 
and  experiences. 

T.     BEUkTIONS  or  THE  TEACHXBS. 

1.  Grades  cmd  7We$. 
The  teachers  are  either  permanently  located,  or  are  only  engaged  ftr 
instruction  in  certain  branches,  as  in  drawing,  singing,  or  sometimes  in 
writing,  and  otherwise  not  connected  with  the  school.  The  settled 
teachers  are  on  an  equality  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  right  of  voting  m 
the  conferences  and  a  claim  to  certain  privileges  from  the  State.  Their 
position,  however,  differs  according  as  they  are  class  or  department 
teachers,  and  also  according  to  the  classes  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Of  the  total  240  teachers,  191  have  passed  through  a  university  course; 
viz.,  96  in  the  languages,  55  in  theology,  (28  of  whom  are  Catholic,)  28 
in  mathematics,  8  in  mathematics  and  the  languages,  and  9  in  the  modem 
languages.  The  head  officer  of  the  gymnasium  is  entitled  *'  Director,"  the 
highest  class  teacher  is  "  Rector,**  the  two  or  three  next  below  him  are 
"  Conrectores ;"  then  follow  the  '•Subconrector  "  and  the  "  Collaboratorcs." 
There  is  also  the  title  *^Oberlehrer,''  especially  for  department  teacben. 
In  the  pro-gymnasium,  the  teachers  are  styled  "  Rector,"  "  Conrector,*' 
and  "  CoUaboralores.*'  All  classes  of  society  are  represented,  excepting 
the  nobility,  the  higher  grade  of  State  officials,  and  the  army. 

2.  Examinaiuma  and  SetUemenL 
Candidates  for  any  position  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  before 
the  Scientific  Examining  Committee.  The  requirements  of  this  ^*  examen 
pro  facultate  docendi  **  are  modified  according  as  the  candidate  may  de- 
sire to  become  a  class  teacher,  a  department  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  or  of  the  modem  languages,  or  an  assistant  in  the 
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leparate  branches  of  th«  lower  clames.  Acoording  to  the  result  a  certifi- 
cate is  granted  of  his  fitness  to  teach  in  any  of  the  claaseSi  or  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower,  or  in  the  lower  only.  For  the  adrancement  of  the  latter 
to  the  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  another  examination  is  requisite,  un- 
less the  capacity  of  the  indiyidual  has  become  so  evident  that  in  the  view 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction  it  is  unnecessary.  The  recent  regulations  of 
1858  have  so  far  defined  the  requisites  of  this  examination  and  limited 
its  field  that  the  danger  now  is  that  the  student,  instead  of  directing  his 
attention,  as  before,  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  striying  to  make 
himself  its  master,  will  keep  in  view  only  the  requirements  of  the  exami- 
nation and  trim  and  fashion  his  studies  so  as  merely  to  answer  to  the 
demand.  A  similar  oljection  exists  to  the  new  proTision  permitting  the 
candidate  to  select  the  branches  in  which  to  be  examined,  lor  certainly 
none  should  be  placed  as  teachers  in  such  institutions  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  thorough  general  course  of  university  study. 

After  a  final  trial  exercise  before  the  Board  of  Instruction,  the  candi- 
date either  enters  an  institution  for  a  year's  practice  and  trial,  or  is  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  second  section  of  the  Normal  Seminary.  As  soon 
as  his  efficiency  is  proved,  he  is  enrolled  as  entitled  to  employment,  and 
an  engagement  soon  follows.  The  age  for  settlement  is  not  fixed,  and  is 
less  than  formerly.  Many  are  now  permanently  located  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  At  the  ten  State  institutions  the  appointment  depends 
wholly  upon  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  also  at  the  others  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  patrons  or  episcopal  authorities,  who  willingly  assent  to 
the  choice  of  the  Board.  The  directors  have  no  voice  legally  in  the  ap- 
pointment, but  from  their  position,  their  views  and  wishes  are  consulted 
and  regarded. 

The  amount  of  instruction  required  of  each  teacher  is  not  fixed  bylaw. 
It  varies  at  difl^erent  schools,  but  in  general  the  teachers  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  give  thirty  to  thirty- two  lessons  in  a  week ;  in  the  lower 
classes,  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  firom  twenty  to  twenty-four.  The  directors  rarely  teach  more 
than  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  a  week. 

3.  Stale  RdaUons.    Sdkaries,    Penaions. 

As  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State,  teachers  are  in  the  same  por- 
tion as  other  State  officials.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
respecting  suspension  or  dismissal  from  office,  and  in  case  of  unfitness, 
indolence,  or  incompetency  that  will  not  yield  to  warning  and  censure, 
provision  is  made  for  an  examination  "pro  loco,"  as  a  result  of  which  the 
teacher  may  be  assigned  to  a  lower  position,  be  compelled  to  accept  an 
assistant,  or  be  dismissed,  with  or  without  pension.  The  examination 
may  be  avoided  by  voluntary  assent  to  such  of  these  changes  as  the 
Board  may  elect  There  have  been,  however,  but  four  cases  of  dismission 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board. 

The  minimum  salary,  which  until  recently  was  only  800  thalers,  has 
recently  been  raised  in  many  cases  to  400.    While  the  average  salaiy  ia 
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1888  for  ni^Tenity  tr&ined  teachers  was  575  thalers.  It  is  now  781,  and 
for  others,  somewhat  orer  441  thalers;  which  includes  the  ralae  of 
house  rent  and  the  pajments  in  kind  which  are  made  to  many  teachen. 
There  is  no  immunity  from  taxation.  A  comparison  of  these  salaries 
with  those  of  other  officials  shows  that  they  are  still  relatively  less  thsa 
they  should  be,  though  the  earlier  age  at  which  the  teacher  obtains  his 
office  diminishes  the  inequality  in  some  degree.  The  right  to  a  pensiao 
commences  alter  ten  years  of  service.  The  amount  is  then  thirty  per  ceat 
of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  increases  one  per  cent  for  each  jear  oisahB^ 
quent  service,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year,  two  per  cent,  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  eighty  per  cent  is  reached.  Three  per  cent  of  the  salaiy  of 
married  teachers  is  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Widows  of  Ofl* 
cers  of  the  Court  and  Civil  Service,  from  which  their  widows  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  equal  to  one-third  of  the  salaiy. 

4.  Oeneral  Remarks* 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  result  of  the  organization  of  1880 
has  been  to  give  these  schools  new  life  and  activity,  to  make  them  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  simihf 
schools  of  Prussia  and  other  neighboring  States.  This  is  generally  dua 
to  the  wise  action  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  who,  without  recourse  to 
experiment  or  theory,  simply  accepted  the  institutions  as  they  were  and 
afiforded  them  room  and  inducement  for  a  healthy  and  natural  development 
By  labor  and  prudence,  by  kind  and  conciliatory  language  and  encour- 
agement, difficulties  and  jealousies  were  removed,  interest  was  excited, 
and  the  teachers  were  gained  over  and  gradually  brought  to  an  earnest 
devotion  and  satisfaction  in  the  labors  of  their  profession  and  a  patient 
endurance  of  poverty.  This  latter  evil  has  also  been  greatly  relieved.  ' 
The  sum  spent  upon  the  schools  has  more  than  doubled  since  1880, 
which  would  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  increase  of  salary  had  not 
the  number  of  teachers  also  increased  in  the  same  time  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  A  farther  improvement  in  this  respect  is  probable,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  a  system  of  graded  salaries  will  be  established,  by 
which  the  record  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  the  length  of 
service,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with  other  State  officials:  Various 
I  other  changes  remain  still  to  be  desired.    The  smaller  institutions  and 

the  pro*gymnasiums  in  many  cases  need  increased  means  and  a  larger 
force  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to  effect  all  that  they  ought  to  da  It 
ought  to  be  made  possible  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  location  to 
another,  as  the  interests  of  the  schools  or  the  wants  of  the  teachers  may 
require.  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  advance  ia 
their  studies,  which  it  is  now  frequently  impossible  to  do  without  greit 
strength  of  will  and  self-denial,  and  every  means  employed  to  prevent  it 
least  any  retrogression  in  this  respect  It  would  seem  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  teachcr^s  task  has  become  more  tedious;  the  scholars  with  the 
same  will  and  degree  of  zeal  have  less  power  of  mind  and  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  their  studies  and  attain  to  that  maturity  of  judgment  neo* 
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essaxy  for  success  in  academical  study,  and  thus  more  labor  is  thrown  upon 
the  teacher  and  a  greater  demand  made  upon  his  own  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  In  regard  to  the  proficiency  examination,  the 
Latin  composition  should  especially  be  restored,  and  also  the  examina^ 
tion  in  history  and  mathematics  be  made  easier.  One  danger  yet  re- 
mains to  be  guarded  against,  the  want  of  thoroughly  efficient^  well- 
trained  teachers,  and  this  leads  ineyitably  to  the  difficult  question  of  sal- 
ary. The  times  have  changed  and  calculation  has  driven  out  inspiration. 
Very  few,  even  of  the  better  and  more  aspiring  youth,  now  enter  upon 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  wholly  absorbed  by  an  ideal  interest,  as 
was  once  the  case.  The  technical  and  other  departments  of  the  public 
service  require  less  time  and  preparation,  and  for  at  least  not  more  diffi- 
cult labors,  place  before  their  eyes  prospects  of  greater  regard  than  the 
department  of  instruction.  The  teachw's  office  should  be  placed  at  least 
on  a  level  with  others,  and  noble  and  elevating  as  it  is,  should  be  so  re- 
cognized and  so  honored    JSdnoi  (UU  artn  / 
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I.  VENTILATION 

fiwRT  apartment  of  a  school-house  should  be  provided  with  a  cheap^ 
ample,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which  the  air,  which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes, 
may  be  constantly  flowing  oat  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into 
the  room  at  the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture, 
and  without  any  perceptible  current  These  objects  may  be  attained 
by  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  healthy,  and  all  causes — 
such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve  offensive  and 
deleterious  gases— calculated  to  vitiate  the  external  atmosphere,  from 
which  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  supplied,  must  be  removed  or  obviated. 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  lateral  openings, 
which  are  intended  primarily  for  the  admission  of  light,  passage  to  and 
from  the  apartment,  and  similar  purposes.  Any  dependence  on  the 
opening  of  doors  and  windows,  except  in  summer,  will  subject  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  near  such  points  to  currents  of  cold  air  when  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  open,  and  when  such  extreme  and  rapid  chsmges  of  tem- 
perature are  particularly  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

3.  Any  openings  in  the  ceiling  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  attic,  and  hence  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  or  by  flues  carried  up 
in  the  wall,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  where  placed,  can  not  be  de- 
pended on  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  unless  systematic  arrangements 
are  adopted  to  effect,  in  concert  with  such  openings,  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  in  the  right  con- 
dition as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  All  stoves,  or  other  heating  apparatus,  standing  in  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed,  and  heating  only  the  atmosphere  of  that  apartment,  which 
is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  vitiated  by  respiration  and  other 
causes,  are  radically  defective,  and  should  be  altogether,  without  delay, 
and  forever  discarded. 

5.  Any  apparatus  for  warming  pure  air,  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  school-room,  in  which  the  heating  surface  becomes  red-hotj  or  the 
air  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  inconsistent 
with  good  ventilation. 

6.  To  effect  the  combined  objects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  a  large 
quantity  of  moderately  heated  air  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  room,  and  be  passed  off  by  appro- 
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priate  openings  and  flueSj  as  fast  as  its  oxygen  is  exhausted,  and  it  be- 
comes vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  noxious  qaalitiea. 

7.  The  size  and  number  of  the  admission  flues  or  openings  wOl  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  school-room,  and  the  number  of  persons  occupf^- 
ing  the  same ;  but  they  should  have  a  capacity  to  supply  every  peisoB 
in  the  room  with  at  least  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Warm  air 
can  be  introduced  at  a  high  as  well  as  a  low  point  from  the  floor,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  exhaustive  power  in  the  discharging  floes  saflkieot  to 
secure  a  powerful  ascending  current  of  vitiated  air  from  opeouigs  mr 
the  floor. 

8.  Openings  into  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  ahoold  be 
made  at  such  points  in  the  room,  and  at  such  distances  from  the  opee- 
ings  for  the  admission  of  pure  warm  air,  that  a  portion  of  the  warm  air 
will  traverse  every  part  of  the  room,  and  impart  as  much  warmth  ss 
possible,  before  it  becomes  vitiated  and  escapes  from  the  apartment. 

These  openings  can  be  made  near  the  floor,  at  points  most  distam 
from  the  admission  flues,  provided  there  is  a  fire-draught,  or  other  powvr 
operating  in  the  discharging  flues,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  nator^ 
tendency  of  the  warm  air  in  the  room  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling;  other- 
wise they  should  be  inserted  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 

Openings  at  the  floor  are  recommended,  not  because  earbaoic  add 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  other  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  settles  Ui 
the  floor,  (because,  owing  to  the  law  of  the  diflfusion  of  gases  amo^g 
each  other,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  found  equally  diffused  through  the 
room.)  but  because,  when  it  can  be  drawn  ofi"  at  the  floor,  it  will  carry 
along  with  it  the  cold  air  which  is  admitted  by  open  doors,  and  at 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  the  oflensive  gases  sometimes  found  io 
school-rooms. 

9.  AH  openings,  both  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  air,  should 
be  fitted  with  valves  and  registers,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  ab  to 
pass  through  them.  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  should  be  reg- 
ulated before  it  passes  over  the  heating  surface ;  otherwise,  being  con- 
fined in  the  air  chamber  and  tubes,  the  excessive  heat  will  cause  mueb 
injury  to  the  pipes  and  the  woodwork  adjoining. 

10.  All  flues  for  ventilation,  not  intended  to  act  in  concert  with  some 
motive  power,  such  as  a  fan,  a  pump,  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  a  fire- 
draught,  a  jet  of  steam,  dbc,  but  depending  solely  on  the  spontaneous 
upward  movement  of  the  column  of  warm  air  within  them,  should  be 
made  large,  (of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  18  inches  in  diameter,)  tight, 
(except  the  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,)  smooth,  (if 
made  of  boards,  the  boards  should  be  seasoned,  matched,  and  planed ; 
.if , made  of  bricks,. the  flue  should  be  round,  and  finished  smooUi,)  and 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  or  in  the  inner  wall,  with  as  few 
angles  and  deviations  from  a  direct  ascent  as  possible,  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  roof 

11.  All  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  even  when  properly 
constructed  and  placed,  and  even  when  acting  in  concert  with  a  curren: 
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of  warm  air  flowing  into  the  room,  should'be  Bupplied  with  Bome  simple 
reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  seaBona  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  detnands  of  the  season,  and  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 

12.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power  available 
in  most  sohooi-houses  is  heat,  or  the  same  process  by  which  the  natural 
upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sustained.  Heat  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flUe— 

1.  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within  the 
smoke  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus. 

2.  By  carrying  up  the  smoke-pipe  within  the  ventilating  flue,  either 
the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small  school-room, 
the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  for  a  few  feet  only  in  the  tch- 
tilating  flue  before  it  projects  above  the  roof,  is  a  motive  power  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and  vitiated  air,  into  a  caponing  near 
the  floor. 

8.  By  kindling  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  or  other  convenient  point  in  the 
ventilating  flue — 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  vitiated  air  from 
the  apartment,  some  simple  selfacting  valve  or  damper  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiafted  air,  which  shall  close 
at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  inade  of  the  flue,  and  thus  prevent 
any  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and  soot  into  the 
apartment 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  rteam^  or  a  portion  of  warm  air  from  the 
furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  to  sustain 
the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  fine,)  and  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
same. 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated, 
the  most  effectual^  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  economical  mode 
of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  Vr  construct  an  upright  brick  shafX  or  flue, 
and  in  that  to  build  a  fire,  or  carry  up  the  smoke-pipe  of  tlie  stove,  fur- 
nace, or  other  wsuming  apparatus ;  and  then  to  discharge  the  ventila- 
ting flues  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  apartment,  into  this  upright 
thsSt  The  fire-draught  will  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  this  shaf^,  to  fill 
which,  a  draught  will  be  established  upon  every  room  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  lateral  fluea  Whenever  a  shal\  of  this  kind  is  resorted 
to,  the  flues  for  ventilation  may  be  lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them 
may  be  inserted  near  the  floor. 

13.  With  a  Hue  properly  constructed,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spontane- 
ous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it  and  so  placed  that  the 
air  is  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold,  a  tumcap, 
constructed  after  the  plan  of  Emerson's  Ejector,  or  Mott's  Exhausting 

50 
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Cowl,  will  assist  the  rentilation.  and  especially  when  there  are  any 
rents  in  the  atmosphere.    Bat  such  caps  are  not  safficieni  to 
any  considerable  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  ventilating  fliiea.  evea 
when  there  is  much  wind. 

L4.  The  wanning  and  ventilation  of  a  school-room  will  be  fecilitaxed 
by  applying  a  double  sash  to  all  windows  having  a  northern  and 
exposure,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter. 

15.  In  every  furnace  and  on  every  stove,  a  capacbus  vessel,  well 
plied  with  fresh  water  and  protected  from  the  dust,  should  be  placed. 

16.  Every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  two  theniiomeief& 
plated  on  opposite  sides  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  in  the  winter 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  beyond  68^  Fahrenheit  at  a  level  of  foor 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  70^  at  the  height  of  six  feet 

17.  The  necessity  for  ventilation  in  an  occupied  apartment  is  not  ob- 
viated by  merely  reducing  the  atmosphere  to  a  low  temperature. 

18.  No  apparatus,  however  skillfully  constructed  or  judicioasly  lo- 
cated, can  dispense  with  the  careful  oversight  of  a  thoughtful  teacher. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  printed  on  the  principles  and  modes 
of  ventilation,  there  is  much  to  be  dond"  by  educators,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  the  public  mind  and  action  on  thk 
important  subject — ^not  only  in  reference  to  school-rooms,  but  to  halls  of 
justice  and  legislation,  to  churches,  lecture  rooms,  and  workshope, — to  all 
places  where  human  beings  congregate  in  large  numbers,  for  basioefls 
or  pleasure. 

Mr.  D.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  Board  of  Educatioo 
in  Massachusetts,  to  visit  schools  and  confer  with  committees  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  school-houses,  remarks  in  1853 : 

In  a  large  majority  of  school-honses,  there  are  do  means  of  ventilating  but  bf 
opening  the  windows  and  doors.    And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  has 
been  but  imperfectly  aooomplished.     The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably 
been  too^  small.     As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  wonld  make  Uie  foUowing 
suggestions.    To  ventilate  a  room  properly  oontaining  fifty  persoDs,  the  ventilat- 
ing tube  sBould  not  be  less  than  fifteen  square  inches  inside.    The  tube  should  be 
made  of  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth  inside  surface,  and  it 
should  be  peifectly  tight.    It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  te 
the  register  or  stove.    There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.     Hie 
ventilating  tubes  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted  through  the 
roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.     Another  method,  which  is  fiir  prefipra- 
blc,  is  as  follows :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  cast  iron  pipe  rest- 
ing on  sonp-stone  in  the  attic  floor,  instead  of  a  chimney  built  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.     This  cast  iron  pipe  may  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  chimney,  into  whbh 
tho  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.     The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
the  spaces  in  the  tubes,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  ihe  pipe^  and  the  in- 
crease of  friction.    By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  wiU  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  produced.     All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubes  in 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  inches  for  fifty  persons,  have, 
so  far  as  I  have  examined,  failed.     No  artificial  means  will  secure  good  ventilation 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same, 
without  the  application  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.     Unless  the  air  is  heated 
before  being  admitted  into  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.     The  quantity  of 
pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  forced  out. 
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Methods  or  Ventilatio.v  and  Warmfno,  recently  introduced 

LNTO  THE  SCHOOL^HOUSBS   OP  BoSTON. 

In  February,  1846,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  appointed 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  E.  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee  "to  consider  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  the  school- 
houses  under  the  care  of  this  Board,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting 
some  method  of  remedying  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  accomplished."  The  Committee  were  further  "  authorized 
to  ventilate  any  three  school-houses,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deem  expedient."  Under  these  instructions,  the  Committee  visited, 
and  carefully  examined  all  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  on  the  best  method  of  ventilation,  to  be  generally  intro- 
duced.  In  December,  1846,  this  Committee  made  a  Report,  for  a 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author.  Dr.  Clark,  by  whoso 
agency  and  ingenuity  mainly,  these  great  improvements,  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  warming,  hereafter  detailed,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Clark 
for  the  use  of  the  cuts  by  which  this  Report,  and  a  subsequent  Re- 
port, are  illustrated.  We  shall  extract  largely  from  these  valuable 
documents,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  views  here  recommended  are  substantially  the  same  with  those 
presented  under  the  head  of  Ventilation,  in  this  Treatise. 

'*  Your  Committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Board,  chieflv  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  general  and  well  established  Physiological  and  Pnilosophical 
principles,  as  have  a  distinct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Re- 
port, and  may  be  useful  in  its  elocidation. 

In  doing  this,  there  are  two  things  of  which  they  hope  to  satisfy  the  Board. 

F^rst.  The  necessity  of  a  system  of  ventilation,  which  shall  furnish,  for  all 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  at  all  times,  an  abundant  supply 
of  an  atmosphere  entirely  adapted,  in  its  purity  and  temperature,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration. 

SecojhdLy.  The  entire  failure  of  the  measures  heretofore  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  end. 

The  function  of  Respiration,  is  that  process,  by  whose  agenc;y  and  constant 
operation,  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  the  internal  surface  oi  the  langs,  and 
there  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
certain  changes  in  it,  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bodily  organs.  During  this  process,  the  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  losing  its  oxygen,  which  is  carried  into  the  circulation, 
•.vhile,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  overcharged  with  the  carbonic  acia 
gas,  which  is  continually  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  by  respiration.  This  effete 
and  deadly  poison  spreads  itself  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  room. 

*  M.  Lassaigne  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  investigations,  that,  contrary  to  a 
common  opinion,  the  air  in  a  room  which  has  served  for  respiration  whhom 
being  renewed,  contains  carbonic  acid  alike  in  even'  part,  above  as  well  as  be- 
low; the  differenca  in  proportion  is  but  slight;  anct,  where  appreciable,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
upper  parts  of  a  room.  These  experiments  establish  the  very  important  fact,  that 
all  the  air  of  a  room  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  restore  its  purity.'* 

Dr.  Wyman  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  point:  *  Although  carbonic 

acid  is  a  much  heavier  gas  than  aimosphenc  air,  it  does  not,  from  this  cause. 

fall  to  the  floor,  but  is  equally  diffused  through  the  room.    If  the  gas  is  formed 

OD  the  floor  without  change  of  temperature,  this  diffusion  may  not  take  place 

'Sillimui'B  Journal  for  September,  184fi. 
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rapidly.  Td  the  celebrated  QftAlo  del  Cane^  carbonic  acid  escapes  traok  the  fioo^ 
and  rues  to  a  certain  hnigfat,  which  is  pretty  well  defined  to  the  ^^kt  om  tk 
walls;  below  this  line,  a  dog  is  destroyed,  as  if  in  water;  abowe  is,  he  is  sei 
affected.  An  analysis  uf  the  air  above  and  below  a  brazier  ha?  been  made, 
and  it  was  found  etinally  contaminated, — the  former  containiDg'  4  65  per  ceai, 
and  the  latter  4^  pei  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

*  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Derergie,  who  has  derated  mncii  atieBiiai 
to  the  poisonons  effects  of  these  gasses,  it  appears,  that  the  heat  diseo^;^^ 
from  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  produces  an  equable  miztnie  at  all  eleTa- 
tions  in  the  apartment ;  and  this  state  of  things  continues  as  long  as  tit  ratm 
remains  warm ;  but  aAer  twelve  hours  or  more,  the  carbonic  acid  siaksy  aod 
while  that  near  the  ceiling  contains  only  a  seventy-eighth,  that  near  the  fear 
contains  nearly  four  times  as  much,  or  a  nineteenth.'    {See  /Viie.  TVes.  p.  77J 

If  further  proof  be  needed,  to  establish  this  position,  we  have  other  testiaim- 
During  respiration,  a  considerable  quantitv  of  vapor  is  discharged  fhna  the 
lungs.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Tredgolcf  says ;  *  if  the  air  did  Dot  cootaiB 
this  mixture  of  vapor,  it  would  not  rise  when  expelled ;  and  we  hanre  to  ad- 
mire one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  arrangements,  by  which  our  all-vw 
Creator  has  provided  against  the  repeated  inhalation  ol  the  same  air ;  for  a 
mixture  of  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  vapor,  at  the  temperatnre  it  is  ejed- 
ed,  is  much  lighter  than  common  air  even  at  the  same  temperamre.  Hence,  it 
rises  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  entirely  removed  from  us  before  it  beeoos 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  as  all  gaseous  bodies  and  vapon  indmate^ 
mix  when  suffered  to  remain  in  contact,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  raO' 
lation  should  be  continual ;  that  the  noxious  gasses  shoiud  be  expeUed  as  sooa 
as  generated ;  and  that  the  ventilation  should  be  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
room.'    (See  Tredscid  on  Wanning ^  <f<.f  P-  "JO. 

If,  to  the  foul  effluvia  ejected  Irom  the  lungs,  and  accnmulatinf  in  an  apart* 
ment  as  badlv  ventilated  as  one  of  our  school-rooms,  be  added  the  lonkr 
matter  thrown  into  the  air  from  the  insensible  perspiration  of  so  many  indiTidoak, 
many  of  whom  are  of  uncleanly  habits  in  person  and  apparel,  it  is  apparent,  thai, 
in  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  the  air,  in  a  perfectly  close  room,  would  become 
so  entirely  unfit  for  respiration,  that,  to  all  who  were  exposed  to  its  inilueaee, 
submersion  in  water  could  not  be  more  certainly  fatal. 

The  terrible  effects  of  continued  exposure  to  carbonic  acid  ^  hi  a  cooeea- 
trated  form,  have  been  graphically  described  by  Howard,  in  his  account  of  tht 
Black  Hole  ol  Calcutta.  Of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  shut  up  ia 
this  place  for  only  ten  hours,  without  any  other  means  of  ventilation  than  one 
small  opening,  but  twenty-six  were  found  alive,  when  it  came  to  be  opened; 
and  most  of  these  suffered  afterward  from  malignant  fevers. 

The  fainting  of  feeble  persons  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  asphyxia,  so 
often  produced  in  those  who  descend  into  deep  wells  without  suitable  precao- 
don,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  same  noxious  effects  of  this  poison. 

In  has  been  usnallv  estimated,  that  every  individual,  by  respiration,  and  the 
various  exhalations  from  the  body,  consumes  or  renders  unfit  lor  use,  at  least 
from  four  to  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.    This  is  probably  a  low  esti- 
mate ;  but  authors  of  good  repute  differ  considerably  on  this  point    Mr.  Tred- 
cold's  remarks,  in  this  connection,  are  interesting  and  pertinent.    *  The  Phys- 
iological Chemists,'  says  he,  'have  placed  in  our  hands  a  more  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  deterioration  of  air  in  dwelling  rooms,  than  by  the 
best  eudiometer ;  for  they  have  shown,  by  repeated  experiments  on  respiia 
tion,  that  a  man  consumes  about  thirty-two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  in  a  minme^ 
which  is  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  add  from  tiie  lun^.    Now, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  about  one  fifth ;  hence  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  quantitv  rendered  unfit  for  supporting  either  combustion  or  ani- 
mal life,  by  one  man,  m  one  minute,  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty,  cubic 
inches,  by  respiration  onlv.    But  a  man  makes  twenty  respirations  in  a  mioate^ 
and  draws  in  and  expels  forty  inches  of  air  at  each  respiration;  conseqoend^, 
vhe  total  quantity  contaminated  in  one  minute,  by  passing  through  the  lungs,  is 
sight  hundred  cubic  inches.'*     The  other  sources  of  impurity,  which  shoidd 
be  considered,  will  increase  the  estimate  to  the  amount  above  stated.   The 
amount  of  vapor  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  added  to  the  imporitiei 
of  the  air,  is  said  to  exceed  six  grains  per  minute.    It  has  also  been  showa 
TTcdfold  oa  Warming,  Ac,  p.  60 
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Jhat  air,  whick  has  been  some  time  ia  contact  with  the  skin,  becomes  almost 
entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid/ 

In  estimatiDg  the  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  sapplied,  we  ought  not  merely  to 
look  at  what  the  system  vrill  tolerate,  but  that  amount  which  will  sustain  the 
highest  state  of  health  for  the  lons;est  time.  Dr.  Reid  recommends  at  least  ten 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  a  suitable  average  supply  for  each  individual ;  and 
states  that  his  estimate  is  the  result  of  an  '  extreme  variety  of  experiments, 
made  on  hundreds  of  different  constitutions,  supplied  one  by  one  wit^  given 
amounts  of  air,  and  also  in  numerous  assemblies  and  meetings,  where  there 
were  means  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  air  with  which  tney  were  pro- 
vided.'   {lUustrations  of  VetUUation,  p.  17b.) 

These  calculations  refer  to  adults ;  but  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  children,  and  their  feebler  ability  to  resist  the  action  of  deleterious 
agents,  together  with  their  greater  rapidity  of  respiration,  demand  for  them  at 
least  an  equal  supply.  Proceeding  upon  this  basis,  and  multiplying  the  amount 
required  per  minute,  by  the  minutes  of  a  school  session  or  three  hours,  we 
have  eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fii\y 
pupils — the  average  maximum  attendance  io  one  of  our  laige  scliool-rooms, — 
450,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  requisite  quantity  for  each  hal^ay.  The  rooms 
conuin  about  2*2,500  cubic  feet  only :  so  that  a  volume  of  air,  equal  to  the 
whole  cubic  contents  of  each  room,  should  be  supplied  and  removed,  in  some 
way,  ten  limes  every  three  hours,  in  order  to  sustain  the  atmosphere  in  them  at 
a  point  which  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  salubrious.  For  such  a  purpose^ 
>  the  present  means  are  so  entirely  inadequate,  that  it  was  found  that  the  air  of  a 

i  room  became  tainted  in  ten  or  fiAeen  minutes.    In  ordinary  cases,  four  per 

I  eent  of  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  carbonic  acid.    The  presence  of  nve 

'>  or  six  per  cent  will  extinguish  a  lamp,  and  with  difficulty  support  life.    It  is 

therefore  certain,  that  the  air  would  become  deprived  of  all  its  oesl  properties 
in  one  school  session. 

Le  Blanc,— who  examined  many  public  and  private  buildings,  in  France 

and  elsewhere,— speaking  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  sixty-four  cubic 

I  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute,  were  allowed  to  each  individual,  states,  that  of 

1  10,000  parts  escaping  by  the  ventilator,  twenty-five  were  carbonic  acid ;  whik 

i  the  quantity  of  tnis  gas  ordinarily  present  m  the  atmosphere,  is  but  y^^inr* 

Dr.  Reid  states,  that  he  never  gave  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute, 

to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  room  was  crowded ;  and 

;  once  he  introduced,  for  weeks  successively,  sixty  cubic  feet  a  minute,  to  each 

member. 

The  very  earliest  impressions  received  by  your  Committee,  in  their  visits  to 
the  school-houses,  satisfied  them  of  their  lamentable  condition  in  regard  to 
ventilation.  In  some  of  them,  they  found  the  air  so  bad,  that  it  could  be  per- 
ceived before  reaching  the  school-rooms,  and  in  the  open  entries ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  had  their  clothes  and  hair  percep- 
tibly impregnated  with  the  foetid  poison.  And  these  circumstances  exited  m 
houses,  where  the  open  windows  testified,  upon  our  entrance,  that  the  Masters 
had  endeavored  to  improve  the  atmosphere  by  all  the  means  placed  at  their 
disposal.  To  this  custom, — tkat  of  opening  vindows  in  school  hours,— the  In- 
structors are  compelled  to  resort,  for  relief;  and  this  expedient,  certainly,  is  the 
lesser  of  two  very  peat  evils.  Your  Committee  found  in  their  visits  to  the 
school-houses,  dunng  the  severest  days  of  last  winter,  that  no  school-room 
had  less  than  three,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  had  at  least  seven  windows 
open  for  the  admission  of  pure  air.  Yet  this  dangerous  and  injurious  practice 
only  mitigates  the  evils  of  bad  air,  by  creating  others.  It  produces  colds  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  and  the  air  still  remains  impure,  offensive,  and 
highly  deleterious  *,  sufficiently  so,  to  affect  the  delicate  organization  of  child- 
hood, to  blight  its  elasticity,  and  destroy  that  healthful  physical  action,  on 
which  depends  the  vigor  or  maturer  years. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  more  violent  and  sudden  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  air  highly  charged  with  these  noxious  gasses.  There  are  others,  which 
are  more  remote,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  less  noticeable.  But  they  are 
not,  therefore,  of  less  importance.  The  grave  consequences  of  a  long-contin- 
ued exposure  to  an  atmosphere  but  a  little  below  the  standard  of  natura 
purity,  although  not  immediately  incompatible  with  life,  can  hardl    be  over 
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Stated.  These  effects  are  oAen  90  insidioas  in  their  approach,  as  hardly  to  ai- 
u^ct  notice ;  they  are  therefore  the  more'Decessary  to  be  proyided  »g*"»«  m 
advance. 

Children,  confined  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools,  soon  lose  the  niduj 
and  cheerful  complexions  of  perfect  health  which  belong  to  yoath,  and  acquire 
the  sallow  and  depressed  countenances  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  ia 
over-worked  factory  operatives,  or  the  tenants  of  apartments  unvisited  bj  the 
sun  or  air.  We  noticed  in  many  faces,  also,  particularly  towaitls  the  dose  at 
a  school  session,  a  feverish  flush,  so  bright  that  it  might  easily  deceive  an  in- 
experienced eye,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  healthy  bloom.  Alas !  it  was  osily  a 
transient  and  ineffectual  effort  of  nature  to  produce,  by  overaUum,  those  salu- 
tary changes  which  she  realljr  wanted  the  ikneer  to  accomplish. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils,  depressed  as  they  are  by  these  infloeDceK,  it 
constantly  demanding  increased  exertions  from  their  Instructors,  while  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  place  the  standard  of  education  at  an  elevatioD  soS- 
cienily  difficult  of  access  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  the  school- 
houses  daily  impairs  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  Instructors,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  That  its  continuance  will  pto- 
duce,  not  only  immediate  discomfort  and  disease,  but,  by  its  effect  on  the  coft- 
stitutions  of  the  children,  who  most  pass  in  them  a  large  portion  of  tliosc 
years  most  susceptible  to  physical  injury,  will  directly  and  certainly  reduce 
the  amount  of  constitutional  vigor  hereafter  to  be  possessed  by  that  la'rgc  masi 
of  our  population,  which  now  and  hereafler  is  to  receive  its  education  in  these 
schools. 

Although  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  school-houses  raried  very  moch  in 
particular  cases,  either  owing  to  the  time  of  the  visits,  or  from  the  amount  of 
attention  and  intelligence  of  the  Masters,  yet  in  none  of  them  was  it  at  all  sat- 
isfactory ;  not  one  of  them  was  famished  with  any  useful  or  systematic  meaas 
of  ventilation.  Every  one,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  coa- 
dition  in  this  respect,  required  the  frequent  and  laborious  attention  of  the  In- 
structors, and  often  to  a  degree  which  must  have  seriously  interfered  with  their 
legitimate  duties. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  registers,  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  foul  air,  but  which  your  Committee  be- 
lieve to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  I'he  openings  through  the  roof  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  exist,  are  so  small,  as  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
attics ;  so  that  the  bad  air  must  accumulate  there,  and,  after  becoming  condensed 
be  gradually  forced  back  again,  to  be  breathed  over  by  the  same  lungs 
which  have  already  rejected  it.  The  condition  of  the  apartments,  after  under- 
eoing  a  repetition  of  such  a  process,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  easily  be 
imagined.'' 

A  reference  to  the  subjoined  diagram  will  explain  at  once  the  present  stait 
of  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-Houses. 


a.  Heated  air  from  furnace. 

b.  Hot    air    escaping    through 
open  window. 

c.  Cold    air    entering   through 
open  window. 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  some,  perhaps,  that  the  sabject  of  ventila- 
ting our  school-rooms  has  not  long  ago  received  the  consideration  necessary 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  have  prevented  altogether,  the  evils  of  which  we  at  pres- 
ent complain.  But  these  evils  have  not  always  existed.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  stoves  and  furnaces  now  in  common  use,  are  of  comparatively 
modern  date;  and  moreover,  that  the  ample  fireplaces,  which  they  have  dis- 
placed, always  proved  perfectly  efficient  ventilators,  although,  it  is  true,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  comfort  and  fuel.  But  in  closing  the  fireplaces,  and  sub- 
stituting more  economical  methods  of  warming,  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude 
have  been  entailed  upon  us. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  operation  any  complete  system  of 

ventilation,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  apparatus  to  regulate  the 

temperature  o''  the  air  to  be  admitted,  as  well  as  to  ensure  lis  ample  supply. 
.       .  ...  .....  .  .  ^^.  ^^^ 


Your  committee  have  accordingly  examined,  with  much  care,  this  part  of  the 
sabjecL  A  majority  of  the  buildings  are  lumished  with  'hot-air  furnaces,' 
situated  in  the  cellars ;  the  remainder  with  stoves,  placed  in  the  school-rooms 
themselves.  Most  of  the  furnaces  possess  great  heating  powers, — indeed  much 
greater  than  is  necessary,  if  the  heat  generated  by  them  were  properly  econo- 
mized, or  could  be  made  available  ;'bnt,  as  now  constructed,  they  are  almost 
worse  than  useless,  consuming  large  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
overheating  the  air  which  passes  through  them,  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
best  qualities,  and  render  it  unsuitable  lor  respiration.  It  is  difficult  to  define, 
with  precision,  and  by  analysis,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  .lir  subjectea 
to  the  action  of  metallic  surfaces,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  unpleasant 
drvness  of  the  air  can  be  delected,  very  readily,  by  the  senses :  and  the  head- 
ache, and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere,  would  ."^eem  to  prove  a  cfeficiency  of  oxygen  and  eleclricity. 
The  rapid  oxydation  and  destruction  of  the  ironwork  of  the  furnaces  them- 
selves, also  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition.  ' 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  examinations,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  arrives  at  the  rooms,  is  ol\en  as  high  as  500o  and  GOQo  Fahren- 
heit Of  course,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  diffuse  air,  thus  heated,  in  the 
parts  of  the  room  oc^cupied  by  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  passes  rapidly  out  of  the 
windows,  which  may  be  open ;  the  rest  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  remains  until 
partially  cooled,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  by  the  w^ls  and  closed  win- 
dows, to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room.  The  conseauences  are,  that,  while 
much  more  caloric  is  sent  into  the  apartment  than  is  requisite,  many  of  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  remain  In  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and 
stagnant. 

The  source  of  the  cold  air  for  supplying  the  furnaces,  is  not  always  free 
from  objection ;  some  being  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  drains,  cesspools, 
dec.  This  is  a  radical  defect,  as  it  must  inevitably  affisct  the  whole  air  of  the 
building.  The  boxes,  which  admit  the  cold  air  to  the  furnaces,  are  much  too 
contracted ;  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  inches  square,  when  their  capacity 
ought  to  be  nearly  as  many  feet.  The  air  enters  the  *  cold-air '  chamber  of 
the  furnace,  at  its  top,  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  between  thhi 
brick  walls,  (which  shmdd  be  eold^  but  which  are  often  heated  to  300o  Fahren- 
heit,) to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  thence  into  the  *  hot-air '  chambers, 
and  so  on  to  the  rooms  above.  It  is  obvious  that  the  'hot-air'  chamber 
must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  the  '  cold-air'  chamber,  in 
order  to  compel  the  air,  against  its  own  natural  tendencies,  to  pass  into  it  with 
any  velocity  or  volume,  and  the  very  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  almost  de^ 
ieats  itself;  as,  by  driving  the  fire  for  this  purpose,  the  '  cold-air '  chamber  be- 
comes still  hotter,  so  that  at  last  the  contest  is  decided  only  by  the  greater  cal- 
orific capabilities  which  the  iron  plates  possess  over  the  brick  wall.  At  any 
rate,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  frequently  raised  to  a  red  and  even  a 
vkxte  keatf  bv  running  the  furnaces  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  soon  destroys 
them,  and  iney  require  consequently  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  addition  to 
all  this  waste  of  fuel  and  material,  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  any  way.  to 
warm  school-rooms  whose  windows  are  freely  opened  to  the  admission  or  an 
atmosphere,  at  the  low  temperature  of  our  winter  climate,  may  well  claim  a 
nassing  notice. 
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The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  bonaei  ^ 
leady  referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  of  tbc  YfiiiTiLATioN  op  the  Euot  Scbooi^Housb. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
fhmaces. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  car- 
rents  of  air  finom  the  fomaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof. 

c.  Qas  bomer. 


This  house  was  entirely  without  any  external  opening  through  the  roof 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  '  exits  and  the 
entrances '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  opening  of  sufficicBt 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  in  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shaft,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  sqoMK 
mches,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  ibir- 
mer  size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  ^ve  us  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  lor  evaporation,  was  plaeed 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  rooms  opening  Into  the 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  increased 
in  size. 

Although  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  die 
registers  trom  the  rooms  bv  closed  tubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  weie  sat- 
isfied, on  the  whole,  with  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  gave  great  relief 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  1846,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  suffered  during  3ie  winter,  was  the  occasional  rise  of  tM 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point  The  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  for  use 
when  extra  power  is  ncMed. 


Plan  of  the  Ventilation  of  the  Endicott  Scrooi>Hoiiss. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cdltr, 
one  for  each  room.  Its  ventilating  flues  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  separate  chimneys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  tha 
coploffs.  But  thev  bad  proved  to  be  insufiicient.  both  on  account  of  their  siae 
and  situation.  Tney  were  also  affected  sensiblv  by  down-gusts,  which  cc 
pletely  reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  and  wind. 
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a.  a.  CnrTents  of  heated  air 
passing  to  the  ventilating  flues. 

b.  b.    Cold  air  channels. 

c  c  Cold  air  valves  opening 
upon  the  hot-air  corrents. 

F,  F,    Furnaces. 

8,  Stove  in  ventilator  in  the 
attic. 


AAer  enlarging  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  tht 
hot-air  pipe  passed  through  the  brick  wall,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  altered,) 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wall  directly  behind  the  register  which 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  by  a  revolving  damper,  was  therefore  cut.  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  the  delivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Large  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shaAs,  were  carried  from  the  floor  of  each  story 
Into  the  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  large  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  air-tight  coal  stove,  placed  within  the  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.  This  has  been  only  recently  constructed ;  but  from  results  alieadr 
produced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
desirable. 

The  same  eeneral  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Grammar  School-houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
undoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least;  and  from  their  smaller  ca- 
pacities in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  require 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  in 
structure  and  size,  your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  the  double  fireplace* 
or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereailer  described.  If  the  latter  be 
used,  ventilating  flues,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  root 

It  only  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  ^stem 
of  ventilation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  adapted 
for  the  school-houses  under  the  care^  of  the  Board.  Much  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 
plan  will  show,  at  a  glance,  better  tJian  any  description  can  do,  its  particular 
leatazes. 


*  See  pafs  88  of  chta  Bmij  fer  a  tfagnm  and  descrfpdon. 
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Duaaaf  tHOWiNfl  the  bbst  general  plan  for  warming  and  TKsrnLiA' 
THE  Grammar  School-Houses. 


a.  a.  Cold-air  channel,  three  feet  in  diameter,  opening  imderaeath  tut 
Famace. 

F.  Famace,  three  feet  in  diameter  in  a  brick  chamber  ten  feet  square. 
The  walls  twelve  inches  thick. 

d.  Smoke  flue,  surmoonted  with  Mr.  Tredgold's  chimnej  top. 

b.  b.  b.  b.  Currents  of  wanned  air,  passing  from  the  furnace,  uiroiig^  a  main 
floe  of  four  feet  iu  diameter,  which  supplies  two  branch  flues.  From  these  the 
air  is  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the  room,  by  means  of  the  tablets  which  are 
placed  over  the  mouths  of  the  registers. 

e.  The  ventilating  shall,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the 
fool  gasses  are  collected,  and  from  which  they  are  finally  dischiuged  into  the 
open  air. 

c    An  Argand  Lamp,  to  be  lighted  from  the  attic 

r.  r.  r.    Registers,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  circnlaticm  is  controlled. 

The  Committee  reconunend  attention  to  the  following  general  ndss  for  f^m- 
tOation  and  Warming, 

1.  The  air  must  be  taken  from  a  pure  source.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  best,  as  therebv  all  impurities,  which  often  contaminate  air 
taken  from  near  the  surface  of  tne  ground,  are  avoided. 

3.  In  order  to  ensure  a  constant  and  abundant  supply,  the  air  shaft  mvst  be 
surmounted  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  some  kind,  with  its  mouth  turned  tawardi 
ike  wind, 

3.  The  fVesh  air  should  in  all  cases  be  carried  entirely  beneath  the  famace. 
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If  the  cellar  is  wet  and  the  situation  low,  the  nndeiground  enlvert  or  channel 
^ould  be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement. 

4.  The  fiiroace  chamber  should  be  so  lam  that  it  can  be  entered  at  any 
time,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  down  walls,  for  the  paipose  of  repairs,  or 
to  observe  the  temperatnre.  A  large  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  water 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  should  be  kept  always  per&ctly  clean,  and  the 
water  reouired  to  be  frequentlv  changed. 

5.  A  thermometer  should  be  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  temperaimre  in  tkt 
warm-air  chamber  should  never  be  allovxd  to  exceed  that  of  boiling  waier.  A  still 
lower  temperature  is  oflen  desirable.  If  this  point  is  secured,  the  hot  air  can 
be  conducted  with  perfect  safety  under  floors,  or  into  any  part  of  the  building, 
for  its  better  diffusion. 

6.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms,  should  be 
as  n  umerous  as  possible.  The  long  platform  occupied  by  the  teachers,  by  being 
perforated  in  front  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  an  excellent  diffusing  surface 

7.  Openings  of  ample  size  must  be  made  in  the  highest  points  of  the  ceiling, 
to  be  connected  at  the  top  of  the  roof  with  a  tum-cap  or  louvre,  the  former 
being  always  surmounted  with  a  vane.  It  is  better  that  Uie  ceiling  should  be 
perforated  at  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  running  the  ventilating 
shaft,  at  first,  horizontally,  ii*  the  perpendicular  and  terminal  portion  of  it  is  ot 
considerable  length. 

8.  //  is  highly  important  to  have  a  power  of  some  sort,  within  the  afparabiu  at  Us 
top,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  constant  action,  and  of  increasmg  the  force  of 
the  apparatus,  whenever  tne  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  crowding  of  the  room, 
render  it  necessary.*  For  this  purpose,  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
means  are  furnished  by  a  gas  bnroer,  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  stove;  and  one  of 
these  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  when  neither  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  low  temperature  of  the  external  aimosphere  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

9.  All  the  openings  and  flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  foul  air,  should  be  of  the  maximum  size;  that  is,  tliey  should  be  calculated 
for  the  largest  numbers  which  the  apartment  is  ever  intended  to  accommodate. 

10.  Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  the  flues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
regulated  without  leaving  the  rooms  into  which  they  open. 

11.  The  best  average  temperature  for  school-rooms,  is  from  64o  to  (t&^ 
Fahrenheit ;  this  range  including  that  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  their  best 
seasons. 

For  the  purpose  of  summer  ventilation,  and  for  occasional  use  in  moderate 
weather,  fireplaces  of  good  size  should  be  constructed  in  all  the  new  houses,  at 
least.  They  should  always  be  double,  and  furnished  with  large  air  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  the  open  air.  When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  closed 
with  tight  boards  or  shutters,  as  they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  regular 
ventilation. 

With  these  arransements,  intelligentljr  controlled  by  the  Teachers,  your 
Committee  believe  mat  an  atmosphere  will  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  salubrious ;  which  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  and 
promote  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  daily  congregated  in  our  Public  Sdiools." 

This  Report  was  received,  and  the  same  Committee  were  "  directed 
to  adapt  to  each  school-room  such  apparatus,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  to  them  proper  ventilation  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  arrangements  of  the  furnaces  as 
may  be  required."  To  be  able  to  execute  this  order,  the  Committee 
applied  to  the  City  Authorities  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  which 
was  readily  granted,  after  an  examination  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  improved  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  introduced 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee* 
"  nils  io  pnotlee  hat  not  been  foand  neoBMoanf,  altboufh  it  mkj  be  ■ometiinei. 
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"  In  order  to  be  fully  satisfied,  the  Committee  visited  the  EndicoU  Sdiool, 
where  the  apparatas  was  in  ooeration.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  yet  the  air  of  the  rooms  was  foond  in  an  unobjectionable  eandi- 
tion.  The  masters  fully  sustained  the  representations  of  the  peiitioDeis;  and 
from  their  statements,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observations,  the  Commitiee 
were  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  said  apparatus. 

In  Older,  however,  to  have  a  more  full  invesugation  of  the  matter,  the  Cooi- 
loittee.  on  a  subsequent  day,  visited  the  Johnson  School  and  the  Boylsttm 
School.  The  day  was  dry  and  cold,  and  the)r  found  the  air  in  the  Jotmson 
School  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  This  is  a  girls'  school ;  and  it  is  well 
Aiown  that  the  pupils  in  such  schools  are  neater,  and  attend  in  cleaner  and 
more  tidy  apparel,  tnan  the  pupils  in  the  boys'  schools. 

In  the  Boyiston  School,  however,  the  Committee  found  the  air  ver^  disagne- 
able  and  oppressive;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  the  importance  or  execoiing 
some  plan  of  relief." 

If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,—- or  whatever  the  money* 
compelling  power  may  be  called — in  every  city,  and  town,  and  dis- 
trict, would  satisfy  themselves  by  actual  examination,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  in  all  school-rooms,  or  in  aH 
public  halls  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  congregated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  where  fires  or  lamps  ar» 
burning,  a  reform  would  be  speedily  introduced  in  this  respect. 

With  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Committee 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  duty  of  ventilating  the  school- 
houses— and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  in  their  Final  Report,  *'  that  the  Grammar  School-houses 
of  Boston  are  now  in  a  better  condition  in  respect  to  their  ventilation, 
than  any  other  Public  Schools  in  the  world."  The  Committee  thus 
sum  up  the  results  of  their  labors. 

"The  diversity  of  arrangement  and  the  modifications  in  our  plans  which  we 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt,  have  had  their  advantages,  and 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  rescdts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  entirely  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  sel  of  apparaUa  which  we  can  recommend  with  confi- 
dence for  future  use  as  decidedly  the  most  efiective  and  convenienL  We  have 
therefore  furnished  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  set  of  apparatas  which 
we  recommend. 

CJiaJsotCs  Pturruue, 

Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently. '  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship;  but  are 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  inferior  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectlj. 
and  with  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire  place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  sale  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  usual  enect  of  the 
fire  upon  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  &x^  is  commnni- 
cated  immediately  to  the  air  chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential ;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  fiunace 
At  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.    This 
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process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperatiire  is  raised  eren  a  single  decree. 
The  outer  walls  remain  cold;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  whole 
buildinf  is  rapidly  filled  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salubrious  and 
ielightmL 


ateHon  ^  CkOamCa  Fumaet. 


E'evaitun, 


Ventilatwo  Stove. 

For  the  houses  which  we  fomid  without  the  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  as  also  for 
Che  Recitation  and  other  single  rooms,  the  invention  of  a  Stove  which  shonl 
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answet  the  sftxne  parpose  became  essential.  One  was  therefore  coDtrived ;  au 
haring  been  found  in  its  earlier  and  ruder  forms  to  be  of  great  utility,  it  kaf 
since  been  improved  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  convenience  of  its 
management 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  inner  containing  a  fire 
chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soap-stone  or  flre  brick,  while  the  ntltr  consti- 
tutes a  chamber  for  wanning  the  air,  which  is  introduced  into  it  beneath  the 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  air  box  directly  connected  with  the  external  atmo*- 
phere. 

They  possess  the  following  advantages  :— 

1.  They  are  in  fsLCiJumaces,  having  distinct  and  capacious  air  chambers. 

2.  They  insure,  when  properW  set,  that  supjOp  of/resk  air  which  is  indiB' 
pensable  to  the  proper  ventuation  oi  any  apartment. 

3.  The  Regulating  Distributor,  which  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, determines  with  great  accuracy  the  amount  and  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air. 

4.  The  outer  cylinder  is  never  hot  eoough  to  bum  the  person  or  clothing,  oc 
to  be  uncomfortable  to  those  who  are  situated  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

5.  They  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  to  efficiency,  darabilitj, 
compactness,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

These  Stoves  have  been  fbmished  to  the  Schools  whenever  your  Committee 
have  required  their  use,  and  at  manufacturers'  prices,  without  any  profit  what- 
ever to  the  inventor  and  patentee. 

They  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  largest  rooms,  when  the  cellars  are 
unfit  for  Furnaces,  or  when  it  is  preferred  to  have  the  fire  in  the  room  it.sel£ 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  Winthrop  School-houses  are  warmed  entirely 
by  them. 

The  discharging  ventiducts  have  been  made  in  various  wajrsj  some  of  wood, 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  '  lath  and  plaster.'  Some  have  opened  at  the 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  while  others  have  been  equally 
divided  at  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment.  Our  rule  is  this: — If  the  Heating 
Apparatus  is  at  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  the  ventiduct  is  placed  at  the  op- 
posite. If  the  stove  or  fbrnace  flue  is  at  the  middle  of  tlie  longest  side,  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of  course  reduced  to  one  half  the 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  them  is  shown  by  the  drawing,  Pig,  1,  and 
described  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  the  floor  in  all  cases.  In 
this  wav  the  room  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  and  most 
windy  days. 

The  registers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  as 
may  be  desired. 

It  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  apply  some  kind  of  cap  or  other  covering 
upon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above  the  roof  It  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  down  blasts  of  wind,  and  it  is  also  veiy  advan- 
tageous to  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  power  of  the  wind  to  create  an  active 
upward  current.  We  used  at  first  the  turncap 
or  cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  movable 


top  knouTi  J  but  is  noisy,  and  somewhat  liable  to 
ffet  out  of  working  orcler.  These  objections  to 
the  movable  tops  have  long  been  known,  and  va- 


rious stationary  tops  have  been  invented,  and  have 
been  partially  successful.  An  Improved  Stationary 
Top,  or  Ejecting  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  invented  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. It  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  consists 
of  the  frustrura  of  a  cone  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tube,  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and  surmounted  Ejecting  Ventaator, 

by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  and 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
and  of  so  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  as  that  in  what* 
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ever  direction  it  falli,  the  effect,  that  of  canning  a  strong  upward  drafl,  i^ill  be 
very  aniform  and  constant. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  Stationary  Ejector  possessed  all  the  advantages  of 
the  best  tops  hitherto  known,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either  of  them,  we 
have  adopted  it  for  several  of  the  houses  last  ventilated,  and  find  it  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory.    We  therefore  recommend  it  for  general  ose. 

The  Injector  may  generally  be  dispensed  with, 
bat  in  situations  unfavorable  for  intitxiucing  air, 
it  may  be  sometimes  found  convenient,  or  even 
necessar>r.  [Mr.  Emerson  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Injectc,  whenever  a  ventilating  stove  or 
furnace  is  used,  so  as  to  secure  the  admission  of 
a  quantity  of  pure  air,  warmed  by  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  stove  or  famace,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  air  rendered  impure  by  respiration 
withdrawn  by  the  Ejector.  He  refuses  to  allow 
his  ventilators  to  be  placed  upon  any  school-house 
which  is  not  supplied  with  fresh  warm  air.] 


Injecting  Ventilaton, 


Ventiducts, 

The  discharging  ventiducts  should  be  situated  at  the  part  of  the  rooms  most 
distant  from  the  stove  or  register  of  the  funiace,  and  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  constructed  in  or  upon  an  interior  wall  or  partition,  and  an  outer  orick 
wall  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  They  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned sound  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inner  sides,  and  put  together  with 
two-inch  iron  screws.  The  outside  finish  may  be  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  thev 
may  be  projected  backwards  into  a  closet  or  entry,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
They  must  be  carried  entirely  to  the  floor,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  swivel  blind,  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ventiduct  into 
which  it  opens.  This  blind  may  be  governed  by  stay  rods  or  pulleys.  The 
elevation  gives  a  view  of  the  ventiducts  for  a  building  of  three  stories, 
and  shows  the  best  mode  of  packing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms. 

These  ventiducts  must  be  kept  entirely  separate  to  the  main  discharger  at  the 
roof,  as  any  other  arrangement  would  impair  or  destroy  their  utility. 

The  size  of  the  ventilators  and  ventiducts  must  correspond  to  the  capacity 
of  the  room,  and  the  number  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

A  room  containing  sixty  scholars  is  found  to  require  a  discharging  duct  of 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  room  for  one  hundred  scholars  requires  the 
tube  to  be  eighteen  inches ;  and  a  room  for  two  hundred  scholars  requires  it  to 
be  twenty-four  inches. 

The  fresh  air  vaUxducts  should  exceed  in  capacity  those  for  carrying  off  the 
impure  air  by  about ^/i^y  per  cent.;  so  that  there  will  then  always  be  a  sur- 
plus or  plenum  supply,  and  the  little  currents  of  cold  which  press  in  at  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows  will  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  3  exhibits  a  very  convenient  mode  of  bringing  the 
cold  air  lo  the  ventilating  stoves  in  a  three  story  budding  in  connection  with 
the  smoke  flues. 
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TBB   BEST  OBNERAL    PLAN    FOR   WARiaNG  AND  TKHm.AT 

TBI  Grammar  ScBOOLrHousBs. 


a.  a.  Cold-air  channel,  thiee  feet  in  diameter,  opening  nndeineatli  IM 
Famace. 

F.  Famace,  three  feet  in  diameter  in  a  brick  chamlxr  ten  feet  sqaaie. 
The  walls  twelve  inches  thick. 

d.  Smoke  flue,  snrmoanted  with  Mr.  Tredgold's  ehimnej  ton. 

b.  b.  b.  b.  Currents  of  wanned  air,  passing  from  the  furnace,  uron^  a  aain 
flue  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  supplies  two  branch  floes.  From  these  tht 
air  is  diifused  into  all  parts  of  the  room,  by  means  of  the  tablets  which  aie 
placed  over  the  mouths  of  the  registers. 

e.  The  ventilating  shaft,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  As 
foul  gasses  are  collected,  and  from  which  they  are  finally  diach^rged  into  ihi 
open  air. 

c    An  Aigand  Lamp,  to  be  lighted  from  the  attic 

r.  r.  r.    Registers,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  cireolation  is  eontioQed. 

The  Committee  reconunend  attention  to  the  following  general  mki  far  !%»> 
tOatumand  Warming, 

1.  The  air  must  be  taken  from  a  pure  source.  The  higher  paits  of  th» 
boildlnp:  are  the  best,  as  therebv  all  impurities,  which  often  contaminate  air 
taken  from  near  the  surface  of  tne  ground,  are  avoided. 

9.  In  order  to  ensure  a  constant  and  abundant  supply,  the  air  shaft  mast  lie 
surmounted  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  some  kind,  with  its  mouth  tamed  toward! 
ike  wind. 

3.  The  fresh  air  should  In  all  cases  be  carried  entirely  beneath  the  fnnacc. 
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If  the  cellar  is  wet  and  the  sitnaticm  low,  the  nndergroimd  colrert  or  channel 
should  be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement 

4.  The  furnace  chamber  ahoald  be  so  large  that  it  can  be  entered  at  any 
time,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  down  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  or 
to  observe  the  temperature.  A  large  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  water 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  should  be  kept  always  per&ctly  clean,  and  the 
water  reauired  to  be  freqnentlv  changed. 

5.  A  thermometer  should  be  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  temperaJIwrt  in  tkt 
warmroir  chamber  should  never  be  dUowed  to  exceed  Ihat  of  boiUng  waier.  A  still 
lower  temperature  is  oflen  desirable.  If  this  point  is  secured,  the  hot  air  can 
be  conducted  with  perfect  safety  under  floors,  or  into  any  part  of  the  building, 
for  its  better  diffusion. 

6.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms,  should  be 
as  numerous  as  possible.  The  long  platform  occupied  by  the  teachers,  by  being 
perforated  in  front  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  an  excellent  diffusing  surface 

7.  Openings  of  ample  size  must  be  made  in  the  highest  points  of  the  ceiling, 
to  be  connected  at  the  top  of  the  roof  with  a  tum-cap  or  louvre,  the  former 
being  always  surmounted  with  a  vane.  It  is  better  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
perforated  at  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  running  the  ventilating 
shall,  at  first,  horizontally,  if  the  perpendicular  and  terminal  portion  of  it  is  ot 
considerable  length. 

8.  II  is  highly  important  to  have  a  power  ofsorme  sort,  within  the  afparaJlAa  at  its 
top,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  constant  action,  and  of  increasmg  the  force  of 
the  apparatus,  whenever  tne  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  crowding  of  the  room, 
render  it  necessary.*  For  this  purpose,  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
means  are  furnished  by  a  gas  bnmer,  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  stove;  and  one  of 
these  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  when  neither  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  low  temperature  of  the  external  aimosphere  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect 

9.  All  the  openings  and  flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  foul  air,  should  be  of  the  maximum  size;  that  is,  they  should  be  calculated 
for  the  largest  numhers  which  the  apartment  is  ever  intended  to  accommodate. 

10.  Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  the  flues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
regulated  without  leavmg  the  rooms  into  which  they  open. 

11.  The  best  average  temperature  for  school-rooms,  is  from  64^  to  (iSP 
Fahrenheit;  this  range  including  that  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  their  best 
seasons. 

For  the  purpose  of  summer  ventilation,  and  for  occasional  use  in  moderate 
weather,  fireplaces  of  good  size  should  be  constructed  in  all  the  new  houses,  at 
least.  They  should  always  be  double,  and  furnished  with  large  air  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  the  open  air.  When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  closed 
with  tight  boards  or  shutters,  as  they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  regular 
ventilation. 

With  these  arrangements,  intelligently  controlled  by  the  Teachers,  your 
Committee  believe  that  an  atmosphere  will  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  salubrious ;  which  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  and 
promote  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  daily  congregated  in  our  Public  Schools." 

This  Report  was  received,  and  the  same  Committee  were  •*  directed 
to  adapt  to  each  school-room  such  apparatus,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  to  them  proper  ventilation  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  arrangements  of  the  furnaces  as 
may  be  required."  To  be  able  to  execute  this  order,  the  Committee 
applied  to  the  City  Authorities  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  which 
was  readily  granted,  afler  an  examination  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  improved  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  introduced 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  * 

"  Hill  In  pnetloe  luw  not  been  Ibond  neenaory,  »ltKoiigh  it  naf  be  i 
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Sittvation  of  VitntidwU 


a.    Cold  air  dacta 
d.    Smoke  floes 
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The  following  section,  (F^.  3,)  and  plans  (Fig's.  4  and  5,)  exhibit  at  one 
▼iew  an  example  of  a  building  of  two  stories  warmed  and  ventilated  by  tba 
apparatus  and  in  the  manner  recommended. 


Figure  3^ 


A.  Chilaon's  Furnace. 

B.  The  Boston  School  Stove. 

C.  Emerson's  Ejector. 

a.  Cold  or  fresh  air  daets. 

b.  Warmed  air  ducts. 
c  Impure  air  ducts, 
d.  Smoke  flues. 


fhe  letters  on  the  plant  eorreqxMKi  to  thoee  in  the  seetioa. 
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Second  Floor, 

A.  Fomace.  a.  a.  a.  Fresh  air  dacts.  b.  b.  b.  Warm  air  legisten 
c  c  c.    Impure  air  ducts. 

The  modes  of  ventilatioii  and  heating  above  described  and  ilhtf 
trated,  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  school  committee,  vA 
recommended  to  the  city  government,  for  introduction  isto  tbt 
school-houses  which  may  be  hereafler  erected. 
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The  Committee  append  to  their  Report  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ventiducts,  to  which  they  request 
the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  conformity  lo 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  which  requires  their  attention  to  the  Ventilation 
of  the  School-houses  under  their  care. 

Rula  relative  to  tke  use  of  tke  Staves,  Pwmaces  and  VetUUaton. 

1.  7b  kindle  tke  fire. — Close  the  upper,  and  open  the  lower  registers  of  the 
Tentidacts;  close  the  upper  door  of  tne  stove  or  famace  and  open  the  lower 
door;  place  the  cover  or  the  stove  one  or  two  inches  up. 

2.  After  *he  room,  becomes  warm — Raise  the  cover  of  the  stove  three  or  five 
inches ;  close  the  lower  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  upper  door ;  open  the 
registers  of  the  ventiducts  about  half  their  width. 

\  If  the  room  becom/e  too  loarm — Open  the  registers  full  width,  and  raise  the 
cover  of  the  stove  hieh  up,  keeping  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  furnace  open, 
and  the  lower  door  cTosea. 

A.  If  tke  room  become  too  eool^-^lose  the  upper  registers,  (for  a  short  time 
only;)  close  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  lower  door;  drop  the 
cover  down  within  two  inches  of  the  sides. 

5.  Never  close  the  top  of  the  stove  entirely  down,  while  there  is  any  fire 
therein. 

6.  At  night,  on  leaving  the  room,  let  the  cover  of  the  stove  down  within  one 
inch  of  the  sides;  close  the  lower  door,  and  open  the  upper  one;  place  all  the 
registers  open  ahout  half  their  width. 

7.  Fill  tne  water  basins  every  morning,  and  wash  them  twice  a  week. 

The  fires  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  through  the  night,  by  covering  the  coal. 
The  coal  to  be  white  ash. 

Construction  of  VeTdiducts. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  following^  note 
has  been  received  from  Dr.  Clark,  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
charging ventiducts. 

Boston,  Feb.  12th,  1840. 

Hbnry  Barnard,  Esq.  : 
My  Dear  Sir, — Will  yoo  allow  me  to  ask  your  Attention  to  a  tingle  nuitter  relatinie 
to  ventilation  T  1  refer  to  the  construction,  situation,  and  proper  materials  of  the  venti- 
duett  which  are  intended  to  carry  off"  the  fool  air.  In  almost  all  instances  within  my 
knowledge,  excepting  in  the  buildings  in  this  place,  which  have  been  ventilated  within 
two  or  three  years  past,  these  discharging  ducts  are  made  of  brick  or  stone,  heing  often, 
therefore,  also  buih  in  the  outer  wall.  If  there  is  any  oeeuliar  advantage  in  our  school 
house  ventilation,  its  success  is  very  much  owing  to  tne  manner  of  locating  and  con 
structing  these  same  ejecting  ventiducts. 

The  brick  ducts  always  operate  dawnwardt ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  has  a  constant  foi- 


dney  to  fall  in  them,  and  they  will  never  "  draw**  in  tlie  proper  or  mward  direction,  wiUi 
the  best  tumcap  or  top  known,  unless  there  is  a  hixh  wind,  or  unless  artifiaal  power, 
such  as  a/rr,  or  a  fan  wheel  be  put  in  requisition.    Now  the  contrary  is  tlie  fad  with  the 


thin  wooden,  or  tatk-and-pUutert  itUtrior  itentiduel.  Tlie  current  is  always  in  the  right  or 
yyoard  direction.  They  are  warmed  to  the  temnerohan  of  tke  room,  and  when  provided 
with  a  proper  top  will  operate  in  all  aeaaoiu.  Although  tne  currents  will  vcprv  in  power 
sod  rapidity,  yet,  while  almost  all  our  ventiduets  are  provided,  and  should  be,  with 
means  of  heating  by  lamps  or  otherwise,  I  belioTe  they  have  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
light  them.  So  that  any  impressions  formed  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  from 
the  English,  and  particularly  the  French  methods  of  ventilating  school-houses,  when  the 
brick  flues  are  always  used,  must  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  days  in  which  the  fires  in 
the  French  flues  would  be  forgotten  and  omitted,  or  be  permitted  to  go  out^  would  far  exceed 
the  number  of  those  in  which  our  ventiducta  would  not  act  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
iM^AoMf  anypotoerat  mil. 

1  would  not  have  troubled  you.  but  that  I  know  this  point,  from  much  practical  experi- 
ence, to  be  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  in  case  you  should  publish  a  new  edition  of 
yoar  woili  on  sdm-houses,  I  hope  it  may  be  eonsidered. 

lam,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  G.  CLARK 
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Double  Fire-Place  for  Warming  and  YvKTiUkium, 

Tne  foUowiog  plan  of  warmiag  and  ventilating  a  achool-room  m  ro- 
commended  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  in  the  School  and  SchoolmaBtcr. 
The  position  of  the  proposed  fire-place  may  be  seen  in  the  Plaiw  of 
School-rooms  by  the  same  eminent  teacher,  published  on  page  50  of  this 
work. 

Warming, — ^In    a    suitable    position, 

Eiinted  out  in  the  plates,  near  the  door, 
t  a  common  brick  fireplace  be  built.  Let 
this  be  inclosed,  on  the  back  and  on  each 
side,  bv  a  casing  of  brick,  learing,  be* 
tween  the  fireplace  and  the  c^&sinst  a  space 
of  four  or  five  inches,  which  will  be  heat- 
ed through  the  back  and  jambs.  Into  this 
space  let  the  air  be  admitted  from  beneath 
by  a  box  24  inches  wide  and  6  or  8  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by 
an  opening  beneath  the  front  door,  or  at 
some  other  conTenient  place.  The  brick 
casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high  as 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  the  room 
by  lateral  orifices,  to  be  commanded  by 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated  air 
will  enter  the  room.  If  these  are  lower, 
part  of  the  warm  air  will  find  its  w^ay  into 
the  fireplace.    The  brick  chimney  should 


Fireplaee. 


A.  Horiaontal  section.     B.  Peipondicular  section,    e.  Briek  wslls,  4 
d.  Air  space  between  the  walls,    e.  Solid  fronts  ofmssoniy.  /.  Air  box  for  i 


soppbr  of  fresh 


•ir,  extending  beneath  the  floor  to  the  front  door.  r.  Openings  on  the  sides  of^tke  fire, 
place,  for  the  heated  air  to  pass  into  the  room.  h.  Front  of  the  fireplace  and  oMmtelpiees. 
I.  Iron  smoke  fluej  8  inches  diameter,  j.  Space  between  the  fireplace  and  wall,  k  Par 
tition  wall.    /.  Floor. 

rise  at  least  two  or  three  feet  above  the  hollow  back,  and  may  be  sunnu«iiced 
by  a  flat  iron,  soap-stone,  or  brick  top,  with  an  opening  for  a  smoke-pipe, 
which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any  part  of  the  room.  The  smuke-ptps 
should  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  and  then  over  a  passage,  to  the  op|M>- 
site  extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  should  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  issue 
above  the  roof.  The  fireplace  should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  whieh 
it  may  be  completely  closed. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fireplace  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  made  agaiael 
brick,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious  qualities 
which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  gives  the  pleasant  heat  of  aa 
open  fireplace ;  2.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  will  be  lost,  as  tbe  smoke-pi^ 
may  be  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  m 
the  smoke ;  3.  the  current  of  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back,  and  coosiant- 
ly  pouring  into  the  room,  will  diffuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part : 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  little  coM 
will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  to 
smoke ;  5.  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  controUed. 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  of  an  air-tight  stove. 
For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
doors. 

If,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  a  common  stoTC  be  adopted,  it  should  be  pheed 
aboye  the  air-passage,  which  may  be  commanded  by  a  Talre  or  register  in  tht 
floor,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air. 
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PROGSBDINGS  Of  THB  SbVIBNTH  SBSSIOK,  OR  SlZTH  ASUXJAh  IIeBTINOv  held  at 

Harrisburg)  PeniL,  August  16,  17,  and  18,  1866. 

Wednesday^  Avgust  16, 1866. 

Hie  Association  aaeembled  in  the  Court-house,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  9i  A.  M. 

The  President,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greknb,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  invited  Eev.  Dr.  DEWrrr,  of  the  city,  to  open  the  session  with  prajrer. 

The  President  appointed  Hon.  C.  R.  Coburk,  of  Pa.,  and  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp, 
of  Conn.,  to  invite  (Governor  CUR-nN ;  and  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelrn  and  Prof.  J. 
P.  Wicksrsham  to  invite  Qovirnor  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  and  the  Hon. 
Thaddkus  Strvbns,  of  Penn.,  to  be  present 

Music  bj  an  association  composed  of  the  choirs  of  the  several  churches. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  State  Librarian  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  the  library.    On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted  and  thanks  returned. 

The  following  named  persons  were  received  as  delegates: — 

Prom  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association — Jambs  Cruikshank,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  Edward  Danforth,  Vice-President;  J.  B.  Thomson,  T.  S. 
Lambert,  A.  N.  Husted,  Gbo.  H.  Benjamin. 

From  Delaware — Rev.  L.  Coleman,  of  T^ilmington. 

From  Teachers*  Association  of  Canada  West — Hon.  J.  B.  DixON. 

The  Secretary  made  several  announcements  concerning  excursions  and  re- 
turns on  railroads. 

His  Excellency,  A.  Q.  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania^  was  now  intro- 
duced, and  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  speech  welcomed  the  Association  heartily  to 
the  State.    The  President  happily  responded. 

Mr.  Jambs  G.  Clark  favored  the  audience  with  a  song. 

Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  E.  Danporth,  of  Troy,  N. 
T.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mass.,  appointed  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

The  President  then  presented  his  Anniial  Address^  after  which  Governor 
Bradford,  of  Maryland,  addressed  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  a  committee  of  live,  with  the 
President  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  on  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  relating  to  a  National  System  of  Education — ProC  S.  S.  Greenb, 
of  R.  L;  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  N.  J.;  Hon.  C.  R.  Coburn,  of  Pa.;  Rev.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Mass. ;  and  Prof  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  committee. 

Messrs.  Richard  Edwards,  of  111. ;  D.  B.  Haoar,  of  Mass.;  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
ofN.  Y.;  and  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were,  on  motion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, appointed  a  Committee  on  New  Members. 

The  President,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  named  the  following  gentle- 
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'*  In  order  to  be  fully  satisfied,  the  Committee  yisited  the  Endtcou  School, 
where  the  apparatus  was  in  operation.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  yet  the  air  of  tne  rooms  was  found  in  an  unobjectionable  condi- 
tion. The  masters  fully  sustained  the  representations  of  the  petitioners;  and 
from  their  statements,  as  well  as  from  their  own  obserrations,  the  Committee 
were  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  said  apparatus. 

In  order,  however,  to  have  a  more  full  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  Com- 
Kiittee.  on  a  subsequent  day,  visited  the  Johnson  School  and  the  Boylsioo 
School.  The  day  was  dry  and  cold,  and  they  found  the  air  in  the  Jonnson 
School  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  This  is  a  girls'  school ;  and  it  is  well 
Aiown  that  the  pupils  in  such  schools  are  neater,  and  attend  in  cleaner  and 
more  tidy  apparel,  tnan  the  pupils  in  the  boys'  schools. 

In  the  Boylston  School,  however,  the  Committee  found  the  air  very  disagree- 
able and  oppressive;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  the  importance  of  executing 
some  plan  of  relief." 

If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, — or  whatever  the  money- 
compelling  power  may  be  called — in  every  city,  and  town,  and  dis- 
trict, would  satisfy  themselves  by  actual  examination,  of  the  necessitj 
of  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  in  all  school-rooms,  or  in  aU 
public  halls  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  congregated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  where  Eres  or  lamps  ar» 
burning,  a  reform  would  be  speedily  introduced  in  this  respect. 

With  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Committeo 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  duty  of  ventilating  the  school- 
houses— and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  in  their  Final  Report,  *'  that  the  Grammar  School-houses 
of  Boston  are  now  in  a  better  condition  in  respect  to  their  ventilation, 
than  any  other  Public  Schools  in  the  world."  The  Committee  thus 
sum  up  the  results  of  their  labors. 

'*The  diversity  of  arrangement  and  the  modifications  in  our  plans  which  we 
have  been  compelled  by  circcunstances  to  adopt,  have  had  their  advantages,  and 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  entirely  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  set  of  apparaius  which  we  can  recommend  with  confi- 
dence for  future  use  as  decidedly  th^  most  effective  and  convenient.  We  have 
therefore  furnished  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  set  of  apparatus  which 
we  recommend. 

ClUlson*s  Pumace, 

Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  -  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  inferior  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  periectly. 
and  with  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire  place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  onlv  makes  it 
perfectly  sate  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  usual  e&ct  of  the 
nre  upon  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  &n  is  commimi- 
cated  immediately  to  the  air  chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  furnace 
At  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apaxtmenis  above.    This 
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process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  eren  a  single  decree. 
The  outer  walls  remain  cold;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  wnole 
buildins;  is  rapidly  Ailed  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salubrioos  and 
delightml 


ateHoH  ^  Cha90H*a  Fumaet. 


£' nation. 


VENTiLATiJia  Stove. 

Por  the  houses  which  we  found  without  the  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  as  also  tor 
the  Recitation  and  other  single  rooms,  the  invention  of  a  Stove  which  shonl 
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answet  the  sane  parpose  became  essential.  One  was  therefore  contrived ;  aaa 
having  been  found  in  its  earlier  and  ruder  forms  to  be  of  great  utility,  it  hma 
since  been  improved  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  convenience  of  its 
management 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  inner  containing  a  lire 
chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soap-stone  or  flre  brick,  while  the  otUer  consti- 
tutes a  chamber  for  warming  the  air,  which  is  introduced  into  it  beneath  the 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  air  doz  directly  connected  with  the  external  atmos- 
phere. 

Thev  possess  the  following  advantages  :— 

1.  They  are  in  fact yumaces,  having  distinct  and  capacious  air  chambers. 

2.  They  insure,  when  properly  set,  that  supply  of  fresh  air  which  is  indiM- 
pensable  to  the  proper  venltUUion  or  any  apartment. 

3.  The  Re^latin^  Distributor,  which  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  may  be  d^ 
sired,  determines  with  great  accuracy  the  amount  and  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air. 

4.  The  outer  cvlinder  is  never  hot  enough  to  burn  the  person  or  clothing,  or 
to  be  uncomfortable  to  those  who  are  situated  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

5.  They  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  to  efficiency,  durability^ 
compactness,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

These  Stoves  have  been  furnished  to  the  Schools  whenever  your  Committee 
have  required  their  use,  and  at  manufacturers'  prices,  without  any  profit  what- 
ever to  the  inventor  and  patentee. 

They  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  largest  rooms,  when  the  cellars  are 
unfit  for  Furnaces!,  or  when  it  ispreferred  to  have  the  fire  in  the  room  iLsel£ 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  Winthrop  School-houses  are  warmed  entirely 
by  them. 

The  dischai^ging  ventiducts  have  been  made  in  various  ways;  some  of  wood, 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  '  lath  and  plaster.'  Some  have  opened  at  the 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  while  others  have  neen  equally 
divided  at  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment.  Our  rule  is  this:^If  the  Heating 
Apparatus  is  at  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  the  ventiduct  is  placed  at  the  op- 
posite. If  the  stove  or  fhrnace  flue  is  at  the  middle  of  the  longest  side,  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of  course  reduced  to  one  half  the 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  them  is  shown  by  the  drawing,  Fig.  1,  and 
described  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  the  floor  in  all  cases.  In 
this  wav  the  room  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  and  most 
windy  aaya. 

The  registers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  as 
may  be  desired. 

It  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  apply  some  kind  of  cap  or  other  covering 
upon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above  the  roof.  It  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  down  blasts  of  wind,  and  it  is  also  very  advan- 
tageous to  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  our^ 
selves  of  the  power  of  the  wind  to  create  an  active 
upward  current.  We  used  at  first  the  turncap 
or  cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  is  undoubte<lly  the  best  movable 
top  known ;  but  is  noisy,  and  somewhat  liable  to 
gel  out  of  working  order.  These  objections  to 
Die  movable  tops  have  long  been  known,  and  va- 
rious stationary  lops  have  been  invented,  and  have 
been  partially  successful.  An  improved  Stationary 
Top,  or  Ejecting  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  invented  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. It  is  sho\ni  in  the  drawing,  and  consists 
of  the  fmstrum  of  a  cone  attached  to  the  lop  of  a 
tube,  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and  surmounted  Ejecting  VentOaior. 

by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  and 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
and  oC  so  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  as  that  in  what* 
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ever  direction  it  fall.,  die  effect,  that  of  causing  a  strong  upward  draft,  wili  be 
rerv  aniform  and  con&tant. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  Stationary  Ejector  possessed  all  the  advantages  of 
the  best  tops  hitherto  known,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either  of  them,  we 
bave  adopted  it  for  several  of  the  houses  last  ventilated,  and  find  ii  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory.    We  therefore  recommend  it  for  general  use. 

The  Injector  may  generally  be  dispensed  with, 
bat  in  situations  unfavorable  for  inti-oducing  air, 
it  may  be  sometimes  found  convenient,  or  even 
necessar}r.  [Mr.  Emerson  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Injectc  whenever  a  ventilating  stove  or 
furnace  is  used,  so  as  to  secure  ihe  admission  of 
a  quantity  of  pure  air,  warmed  by  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  stove  or  furnace,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  air  rendered  impure  by  respiration 
withdrawn  by  the  Ejector.  He  refuses  to  allow 
his  ventilators  to  be  placed  upon  any  school-house 
which  is  not  supplied  with  fjnesh  warm  air.] 


Injecting  VentOaton, 


VhUiduds* 

The  discharging  ventiducts  should  be  situated  at  the  part  of  the  rooms  most 
distant  from  the  stove  or  register  of  the  furnace,  and  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  constructed  in  or  upon  an  in-teriar  wall  or  partition,  and  an  outer  orick 
wall  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  They  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned sound  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inner  sides,  and  put  together  with 
two-inch  iron  screws.  The  outside  finish  may  be  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  they 
may  be  projected  backwards  into  a  closet  or  entry,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
They  mast  be  carried  entirely  to  the  floor,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  swivel  blind,  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ventiduct  into 
which  it  opens.  This  blind  may  be  governed  by  stay  rods  or  pulleys.  The 
elevation  gives  a  view  of  the  ventiducts  for  a  building  of  three  stories, 
and  shows  the  best  mode  of  packing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  Injuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms. 

These  ventiducts  must  be  kept  entirely  separaie  to  the  main  discharger  at  the 
roof,  as  any  uther  arrangement  would  impair  or  destroy  their  utility. 

The  size  of  the  ventilators  and  ventiducts  must  correspond  to  the  capacity 
of  the  room,  and  the  number  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

A  room  containing  sixty  scholars  is  found  to  require  a  discharging  duct  of 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  room  for  one  hundred  scholars  requires  the 
lube  to  be  eighteen  inches ;  and  a  room  for  two  hundred  scholars  requires  it  to 
be  twenty- four  inches. 

The  fresh  air  ventiducts  should  exceed  in  capacity  those  for  carrying  off  the 
impure  air  by  about  ^/iy  percent,;  so  that  there  will  then  always  be  a  sur- 
plus or  plenum  supply,  and  the  little  currents  of  cold  which  press  in  at  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows  wfll  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  3  exhibits  a  very  convenient  mode  of  bringing  the 
cold  air  lo  the  ventilating  stoves  in  a  three  story  budding  in  connection  with 
the  smoke  flues. 
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a.    Cold  air  dacta. 
d.    Smoke  floes 
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The  foUowinff  section,  (Fig.  3,)  and  plans  (Fig's.  4  and  5,)  exhibit  at  on« 
▼iew  an  example  of  a  building  of  two  stories  warmed  and  ventilated  bj  tha 
apparatus  and  in  the  manner  recommended. 


Fiouas  3. 


A.  Chilson's  Furnace. 

B.  The  Boston  School  Store. 

C.  Emerson's  Ejector. 

a.  Cold  or  fresh  air  ducts. 

b.  Warmed  air  ducts, 
c  Impure  air  ducts, 
d.  Smoke  flues. 


riM  letters  oQ  the  plant  eornqnad  to  those  in  the  teetiott. 
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PUmiBf  FSni  imd  Second  Flooru 
FiauRE  4 


Second  Floor, 

A.    Furnace,    a.  a.  a.    Fresh  air  dacts.    b.  b.  b.    Warm  air 
e.  c  e.    Impure  air  dacts. 

The  modes  of  ventilation  and  heating  above  described  and  iHqs 
trated,  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  school  committee,  and 
recommended  to  the  city  government,  for  introduction  into  tht 
school-houses  which  may  be  hereafter  erected. 
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The  Committee  append  to  their  Report  directions  for  the  manago- 
ment  of  the  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ventiducts,  to  which  they  request 
the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  conformity  to 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  which  requires  their  attention  to  the  Ventilation 
of  the  School-houses  under  their  care. 

Ru2es  f  dative  to  ike  use  of  ike  Steves^  Pumaces  and  VeniikUars, 

1.  Tb  kindle  the  fire. — Close  the  upper,  and  open  the  lower  registers  of  the 
▼entiducts ;  close  the  apper  door  of  the  stove  or  ftimace  and  open  the  lower 
door;  place  the  cover  of  the  stove  one  or  two  inches  up. 

2.  After  *Ae  room  becomes  toarm — Raise  the  cover  of  the  stove  three  or  five 
inches;  close  the  lower  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  upper  door;  open  the 
registers  of  the  ventiducts  about  half  their  width. 

2.  If  ike  room  beame  too  warm — Open  the  rasters  full  width,  and  raise  the 
cover  of  the  stove  high  up,  keeping  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  furnace  open, 
and  the  lower  door  closed. 

4.  If  the  room  become  too  cool — Close  the  upper  registers,  (for  a  short  time 
only;)  close  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  lower  door;  drop  the 
cover  down  within  two  inches  of  the  sides. 

5.  Never  close  the  top  of  the  stove  entirely  down,  while  there  is  any  fiie 
therein. 

6.  At  night,  on  leaving  the  room,  let  the  cover  of  the  stove  down  within  one 
inch  of  the  sides ;  close  the  lower  door,  and  open  the  upper  one ;  place  aU  the 
registers  open  about  half  their  width. 

7.  Fill  the  water  basins  every  morning,  and  wash  them  twice  a  week. 

The  fires  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  through  the  night,  by  covering  the  coaL 
The  coal  to  be  white  ash. 

Constnution  of  Ventiducts. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  following  note 

has  been  received  from  Dr.  Clark,  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  dis- 

charffing  ventiducts. 

Boston,  Feb.  12th.  1840. 

Hbhry  Basnaed,  Esq.: 
My  Dear  Sir, — Will  yoa  allow  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  single  matter  relatinie 
to  Tentilafcion  7  1  refer  to  the  constrtiction,  situation,  and  proper  materials  of  the  venti- 
ducts which  are  intended  to  carry  off  the  foul  air.  In  almost  all  instances  within  my 
knowledge,  excepting  in  the  buildings  in  this  place,  which  have  been  ventilated  within 
two  or  three  years  past,  these  discharging  ducts  are  made  of  briek  or  stone,  being  often, 
therefore,  also  built  in  the  outer  wall.  If  there  is  any  neculiar  advantage  in  our  school 
bouse  ventilation,  its  success  is  very  much  owing  to  tne  manner  of  k«aiing  and  con 
structing  these  same  ejecting  ventiducts. 

The  brick  ducU  always  operate  downwanU ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  has  a  constant  ten- 
daicy  to  fall  in  them,  and  they  will  never  '*  draw**  in  the  proper  or  vnward  direction,  with 
the  best  tumcap  or  top  known,  unless  there  is  a  high  wind,  or  unless  artifiaal  {tower, 
such  as  tifirt^  or  a  fan  wheel  be  put  in  requisition.  Now  the  contrary  is  tlie  fact  with  the 
thin  ufoodm^or  laSh-and-ptoBter^  iiUerior  ventiduct.  The  current  is  always  in  the  right  or 
i9>vanl  direction.  They  are  wanned  to  the  Umventtare  ofth*  room,  and  when  provided 
with  a  proper  top  will  operate  in  all  season*.  Allhough  the  currents  will  iNirv  in  power 
and  rapidity,  yet.  while  almost  all  our  ventiducts  are  provided,  and  should  be,  with 
means  of  heating  by  lamps  or  otherwise,  I  believe  they  have  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
light  them.  So  that  any  impressions  formed  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  from 
the  English,  and  particularly  the  French  methods  of  ventilating  school-houses,  when  the 
brick  flues  are  always  used,  must  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  days  in  which  the  fires  in 
the  French  flues  womd  be  forgotten  and  omitted,  or  be  permitted  to  go  out,  would  far  exceed 
the  number  of  those  in  which  our  ventiducts  would  not  act  in  the  roost  perfect  manner 
wUhota  any  power  ai  nil. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you,  but  that  I  know  this  point,  from  much  practical  experi- 
enee,  to  be  worthy  of  especid  attention,  and  incase  you  should  publish  a  new  edition  oi 
your  work  on  seliool-boiues,  I  hope  it  may  be  oonsidered. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Youn  very  truly, 

HENRY  O.  CLARK 
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oourae  of  diyinitj  or  philology.  Two  lessons  a  week  for  four  jears  wan 
tuuallj  giycD  to  it  The  principal  text-books  used  are  Seffer's  Ele^lentl^ 
Qesenius*  Grammar  and  Reader,  Metzger*s  Exercises^  and  the  books  of 
Ewald.  There  are  no  exercises  in  composition  bejond  the  nsnal  *'ez- 
,. temporals,"  and  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  the  students  at  graduation 
are  able  to  translate  from  a  historical  book  with  some  readiness  without 
special  preparation. 

In  the  instruction  in  French  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  different 
schools,  owing  chieflj  to  the  connection  here  of  the  real  classes  with  the 
gymnasium.  The  number  of  lessons  a  week  varies  for  the  classes  of  the 
gymnasium  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  in  the  real  school  from  serok  to 
eleven.  Commencing  usually  perhaps  in  the  Quinta,  four  hours  a  wedL 
•re  given  it  in  the  preparatory  and  throughout  the  real  course,  while  in 
the  middle  classes  but  three  lessons  and  in  the  higher  but  two  are  cus- 
.  tomary.  The  text-books  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
.  preparatory  and  succeeding  stages,  as  much  time  at  least  is  given  to 
grammar  and  composition  as  to  translation ;  in  the  middle  grade  and  in 
the  real  classes,  reading  is  the  principal  feature,  though  much  time  is 
still  given  to  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  flu- 
ency  in  writing.  In  the  upper  classes  about  the  same  time  is  given  to 
each,  but  less  attention  is  paid  to  speaking  the  language  than  in  the 
higher  real  class,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  requirements  at  the  proficient 
eixamination.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  sometimes  by  the 
class  teachers,  and  sometimes  by  special  teachers,  who  are  also  engaged 
in  teaching  other  branches,  as  history,  geography,  religion,  or  Hebrew. 
Sometimes  also  teachers  are  employed  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  in  the  smaller  schools,  who  have  had  their  training  at  the  Teadiera* 
Seminaries. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  instructors  in  English.    This 
language  is  commenced,  with  more  uniformity  than  the  French,  in  the 
Seconda,  and  receives  two  hours  weekly  for  four  years.    As  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  is  the  principal  object,  reading  occupies 
most  of  the  time,  the  exercises  in  composition  aiming  rather  at  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  grammar  than  fluency  and  skill  of  expresaon.    The  English 
language  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  French  in  this  respect^ 
ss  the  Greek  does  to  the  Latin.    In  the  real  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
.  more  attention  is  given  to  composition,  both  in  English  and  French. 
.  The  authors  read  are  Scott,  Irving,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Macauley, 
.  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Sheridan.    The  text-books  are  numerous. 

To  the  study  of  German,  four  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  real 
classes  and  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium ;  in  the  higher 
dasses,  three  hours.  The  lower  grade  of  instruction  here  consists  in  ex- 
ercises in  reading,  committing  poetry  to  memory,  oral  or,  perhaps,  writ- 
ten narrative,  grammar,  and  spelling,  which  is  taught  according  to  the 
rules  published  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction.  Above  the  lower 
classes  grammar  forms  no  special  branch  of  study,  except  in  the  Cslholie 
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sclioola,  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  syntax.    The  Protestant 
schools  are  satisfied  to  teach  the  essentials  by  means  of  reading  and  com- 
position, while  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  it  the  study  of  the  middle 
high  German  is  depended  upon.    For  exercise  in  reading,  many  books 
have  been  prepared  and  selections  from  the  writings  of  German  authors, 
hoth  in  prose  and  poetry.    In  most  institutions  the  middle  high  German 
is  studied  by  the  two  higher  classes,  with  the  use  of  Sch&ders  and  Kohl- 
rsu8ch*s  Elements,  and  the  reading  of  the  **  Niebelungen  Lied,**  the 
*'  Qudrun,**  and  Volckmar*s  selections  flrom  the  Minnesiinger.    Pains  are 
taken  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
German  literature,  and  exercises  are  also  held  in  declamation,  the  recita- 
tion of  poems,  orations,  Ac,  selected  and  original.    The  written  exercises 
that  come  under  the  name  of  compositions,  in  the  lower  classes,  consist 
only  of  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  learned  in  history  or  in  the  read* 
ing  exercises,  and  even  in  the  Quarta  they  do  not  pass  essentially  beyond 
narration,  subjects  for  which  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  or  are 
found  in  special  incidents  and  current  events.    In  the  Tertia,  in  addition 
to  narration  and  description,  written  translations  and  paraphrases  of  pas- 
sages from  the  classics  are  required,  as  well  as  practice  in  the  epistolary 
style,  the  illustration  of  proverbs  by  historical  examples,  and  even  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  historical  events.    Dissertations  of 
the  latter  character  are  frequent  in  the  two  higher  classes,  with  historical 
composition,  discussions  upon  the  authenticity  of  particular  fiicts,  and  the 
rhetorical  criticisms  of  classical  orations.     Abstract  argumentative  com- 
position is  but  little  practiced.    In  connection  with  these  exercises  due 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  rhetoric — in  invention  and  order,  by 
means  of  examples,  and  in  elocution,  by  the  corrections  in  the  composi- 
tions.   The  reading  of  the  poets  affords  opportunity  for  metrical  practice. 
In  Grecian  history,  the  field  is  limited,  by  the  requirements  for  the 
proficiency  examination,  to  the  period  from  600  B.  G.  to  328  B.  C. ;  the 
study  of  Roman  history  ends  with  Augustus,  and  the  German  commences 
with  Charlemagne,  but  within  these  limits  a  thorough  knowledge  is  de- 
manded.   The  usual  number  of  lessons  is  two  a  week  in  each  class, 
rarely  three.     In  all  institutions  there  is  a  uniform  division  of  the  course 
into  three  sections  for  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes — sometimes 
styled  the  biographical,  ethnographical,  and  general  history  courses— the 
first  consisting  of  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  occur- 
red within  these  periods^  the  second  giving  a  more  connected  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  different  nations  and  including  the  study  of  chro- 
nology, and  the  third  perfecting  the  knowledge  already  attained  and  giv- 
ing a  clear,  comprehensive,  general  view  of  the  whole.    In  the  higher 
real  class,  ancient  history  is  made  less  prominent  than  in  the  gymnasial 
course,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  German  and  modem  history  in  gen- 
en].     The  text-books  used  are  those  of  Marckgraff,  Welter,  Stiive, 
Dietsch,  Kohlrausch,  Schuster,  Puts,  Dittmar,  and  Beck,  but  these  are 
only  employed  as  guides  and  the  principal  reliance  is  placed  upon  leo- 
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tares,  which  the  students  are  required  to  follow  and  master  by  carelbl 
studj. 

Qeographj  is  pursued  as  a  distinct  study  in  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  receiving  usually  two  hours  a  week.  In  the  higher  daases  the 
study  is  blended  With  that  of  history,  for  which  an  additional  lessoa  ie 
very  often  given.  The  usual  text-books  are  David,  Oppermann,  Hari- 
mann,  Yolger,  SCahlberg,  Meurer,  Metsger,  and  Bougemont,  besides  va- 
rious atlases.  Qlobes  and  wall-maps  are  in  general  use,  and  sometimes 
other  apparatus.  The  *'  modem  **  method  of  instruction  is  principally 
followed,  commencing  by  giving  a  thorough  idea  of  the  ibrm  of  the  earth 
and  the  position  of  its  principal  divisions,  then  taking  up  Europe^  at  first 
in  outline,  and  tracing  out  its  mountain  ranges  and  river  courses,  and 
then  its  separate  countries  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  few  schools  the 
opposite  or  synthetic  method  is  pursued,  liap-drawing  is  everywhere 
much  practiced. 

In  natural  history,  two  lessons  a  week  are  given  in  the  Sezta  to  im- 
parting information  and  exciting  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  by  means  of  descriptions,  pictures,  and  specimena. 
In  the  Quinta  and  Quarta,  the  same  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  botany 
in  summer  and  to  zoology  in  winter.  In  the  higher  real  class  the  same 
branches  are  studied  more  in  detail  and  the  study  of  mineralogy  is  usu- 
ally added.  As  text-books^  Lueben,  Milter,  Leunis,  and  Prestel  are  in 
common  use. 

The  course  of  arithmetic  is  usually  confined  to  the  three  lower  dassee, 
with  four  lessons  a  week,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the  excellent  text- 
books of  Krancke.  In  the  real  classes  the  study  is  continued  farther 
than  in  the  gjnmasium  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  practical  appli- 
cations in  business  and  common  life. 

Mathematics,  aside  from  arithmetic,  commences  usually  in  the  Quarta 
and  is  continued  through  the  course  with  three  or  four  lessons  wedily. 
The  course  includes  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  the  theory  and 
use  of  logarithms,  the  relations  of  rectilinear  figures  and  the  properties 
of  the  circle,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and 
solids.  The  instruction  is  conducted  by  some  teachers  without  the  em- 
ployment of  any  text-boc^s  whatever;  others  make  use  of  the  works  of 
Ludowieg,  Haage,  Prestel,  School  Hartmann,  Wittstein,  Koppe,  Liick- 
enhofiE;  or  Tellkampi 

Natural  Philosophy  is  pursued  in  the  Prima  and  higher  real  class,  with 
some  preparatory  study  in  the  Secunda.  Two  lessons  a  week  are  given 
it^  and  it  includes  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
motion,  and  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  All  the 
schools  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  apparatus  for  illustration.  The 
books  of  Miiller,  Koppe,  Fischer,  Trappe,  and  Fliedner  are  used. 

There  is  no  special  course  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  but  the  main 
points  are  considered  in  connection  with  other  branches^    Logic  ia  inr 
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troduoed  in  the  study  of  Gennan ;  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  its  ele* 
mentS)  while  reading  Plato  and  Cicero;  doctrinal  theology  and  ethics,  in 
religious  instruction,  ftc. 

Singing  is  a  branch  universally  taught,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Instruction.  The  number  of  lessons  varies  from  six  to  eight 
The  students  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  for  elementary 
exercises,  and  chorals  and  songs  in  one  part,  and  consisting  of  the  two  or 
three  lower  classes.  The  second  division  includes  the  higher  classes  and 
such  as  are  prepared  to  join  them  from  the  lower,  and  in  this  the  practice 
is  more  extended.  Instruction  in  instrumental  music  is  given  to  such  as 
desire  it. 

Drawing  is  also  taught  in  all  schools  and  is  obligatory  upon  members 
of  the  lower  and  real  classes.  In  the  higher  classes  it  is  optional,  and  the 
special  branch  of  the  art  pursued  is  there  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupiL 
Instruction  in  penmanship  is  given  in  the  three  or  four  lower  classes  and 
in  the  lower  real  classes,  though  the  time  devoted  to  it  varies  much  in 
different  schools.  The  method  pursued  is  the  so-called  "American,** 
with  numerous  modifications. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  now  everywhere  introduced.  Since  1848, 
grants  have  been  made  from  the  State  Treasury  to  every  school,  for  pro- 
viding suitable  grounds  and  apparatus,  and  two  teachers  are  employed 
by  Government  to  visit  the  schools,  give  instruction,  and  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  Some  one  of  the  teachers  has  the  special 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  exercises.  The  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents is  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  which  exercise  an  hour  or  two 
twice  a  week.  Attendance  is  optional,  though  an  annual  payment  of 
about  one  thaler  is  required  from  each  student 
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the  middle  than  in  the  higher  classes,  and  also  that  where  the  board  of 
teachers  act  in  harmonj  and  oppose  themselves  ooBScieniionslj  and  cod- 
sistentlj  against  wrong-doing,  the  preserration  ef  diseipfiDe  and  good 
morals  is  not  yery  difficult 

3.   Vaeaiions  and  FubUe  MoamimUUmB. 

The  school-year  commences  at  Easter.  The  yacations  amoont  to  nine 
or  ten  weeks,  distributed  unequally  at  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  Ifichjel- 
mas,  and  Christmas.  No  instruction  is  given  on  the  afternoons  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and  other  afternoons  are  occasionally  free.  School 
festivals  occur  at  Easter  and  MichsBlmas,  with  orations  from  graduathftg 
members  and  musical  exercises  by  the  class  choirs.  Printed  programmes 
of  the  Easter  exercises  are  usual,  and  a  system  of  exchanges  is  maintainftd 
with  the  institutions  of  the  other  German  States. 

Besides  the  proficiency  examination,  other  public  examinations  are 
held  at  Easter,  and  occasionally  at  Michaslmas.  Tl^ere  are  also  the  ao- 
called  class  examinations,  to  which  the  public  are  not  admitted,  and 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other's  methods  and  be  benefited  by  an  interchange  of  views 
and  experiences. 

T.      RKLATIOKS  OF  THS  TEACHSRS. 

1.  Grades  and  TUka. 
The  teachers  are  either  permanently  located,  or  are  only  engaged  for 
instruction  in  certain  branches,  as  in  drawing,  singing,  or  sometimes  in 
writing,  and  otherwise  not  connected  with  the  school.  The  settled 
teachers  are  on  an  equality  in  so  fiu*  as  they  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  conferences  and  a  claim  to  certain  privileges  from  the  State.  Their 
position,  however,  difiers  according  as  they  are  class  or  department 
teachers,  and  also  according  to  the  classes  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Of  the  total  240  teachers,  191  have  passed  through  a  university  course; 
viz.,  96  in  the  languages,  66  in  theology,  (28  of  whom  are  Catholic,)  28 
in  mathematics,  8  in  mathematics  and  the  languages,  and  9  in  the  modem 
languages.  The  head  officer  of  the  gymnasium  is  entitled  **  Director,**  the 
highest  class  teacher  is  **  Rector,**  the  two  or  three  next  below  him  are 
"  Conrectores  ;**  then  follow  the  "Subconrector  **  and  the  "  Collaboratores.** 
There  is  also  the  title  *'Oberlehrer,**  especially  for  department  teachera. 
In  the  pro-gymnasium,  the  teachers  are  styled  "  Rector,'*  "  Conrector," 
and  **  Collaboratores.**  All  classes  of  society  are  represented,  excepting 
the  nobility,  the  higher  grade  of  State  officials,  and  the  army. 

2.  ExamifuUions  and  SetOemeni. 
Candidates  for  any  position  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  before 
the  Scientific  Examining  Committee.  The  requirements  of  this  ^*  examen 
pro  facultate  docendi  **  are  modified  according  as  the  candidate  may  de- 
sire to  become  a  class  teacher,  a  department  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  or  of  the  modern  languages,  or  an  assistant  in  the 
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•epante  branches  of  the  lower  classes.  According  to  the  resalt  a  certifi- 
cate is  granted  of  his  fitness  to  teach  in  any  of  the  classeSi  or  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower,  or  in  the  lower  onlj.  For  the  adrancement  of  the  latter 
to  the  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  another  examination  is  requisite,  un- 
less the  capacity  of  the  indiridual  has  become  so  evident  that  in  the  view 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction  it  is  unnecessary.  The  recent  reguUtions  of 
1868  have  so  fiu:  defined  the  requisites  of  this  examination  and  limited 
its  field  that  the  danger  now  is  that  the  student,  instead  of  directing  his 
attention,  as  before,  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  striving  to  make 
himself  its  master,  will  keep  in  view  only  the  requirements  of  the  exami- 
nation and  trim  and  fiuhion  his  studies  so  as  merely  to  answer  to  the 
demand.  A  similar  olgection  exists  to  the  new  provision  permitting  the 
candidate  to  select  the  branches  in  which  to  be  examined,  for  certainly 
none  should  be  placed  as  teachers  in  such  institutions  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  thorough  general  course  of  university  study. 

After  a  final  trial  exercise  before  the  Board  of  Instruction,  the  candi- 
date either  enters  an  institution  for  a  year's  practice  and  trial,  or  is  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  second  section  of  the  Normal  Seminary.  As  soon 
as  his  efficiency  is  proved,  he  is  enrolled  as  entitled  to  employment,  and 
an  engagement  soon  follows.  The  age  for  settlement  is  not  fixed,  and  is 
less  than  formerly.  Many  are  now  permanently  located  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  At  the  ten  State  institutions  the  appointment  depends 
wholly  upon  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  also  at  the  others  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  patrons  or  episcopal  authorities,  who  willingly  assent  to 
the  choice  of  the  Board.  The  directors  have  no  voice  legally  in  the  ap- 
pointment, but  from  their  position,  their  views  and  wishes  are  consulted 
and  regarded. 

The  amount  of  instruction  required  of  each  teacher  is  not  fixed  bylaw. 
It  varies  at  different  schools,  but  in  general  the  teachers  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  give  thirty  to  thirty-two  lessons  in  a  week ;  in  the  lower 
classes,  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  The  directors  rarely  teach  more 
than  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  a  week. 

As  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State,  teachers  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  other  State  officials.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
respecting  suspension  or  dismissal  fi^m  office,  and  in  case  of  unfitness, 
indolence,  or  incompetency  that  will  not  yield  to  warning  and  censure, 
provision  is  made  for  an  examination  **pro  loco,**  as  a  result  of  which  the 
teacher  may  be  assigned  to  a  lower  position,  be  compelled  to  accept  an 
assistant,  or  be  dismissed,  with  or  without  pension.  The  examination 
may  be  avoided  by  voluntary  assent  to  such  of  these  changes  as  the 
Board  may  elect  There  have  been,  however,  but  four  cases  of  dismisBion 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board. 

The  minimum  salary,  which  until  recently  was  only  800  thalers,  haa 
recently  been  raised  in  many  cases  to  400.    While  the  average  salary  w 
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1888  for  univenity  tnined  tetchen  was  676  thalers,  it  Is  now  781^  tad 
for  others,  somewhat  oyer  441  thalers;  which  includes  the  Tslne  of 
house  rent  and  the  payments  in  kind  which  are  made  to  many  teachers. 
There  is  no  immunity  from  taxation.  A  comparison  of  these  salaries 
with  those  of  other  officials  shows  that  they  are  still  relatively  less  than 
they  should  be,  though  the  earlier  age  at  which  the  teacher  obtains  his 
office  diminishes  the  inequality  in  some  degree.  The  right  to  a  penaon 
commences  after  ten  years  of  service.  The  amount  is  then  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  increases  one  per  cent  for  each  year  of  subse- 
quent service,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year,  two  per  cent,  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  eighty  per  cent  is  reached.  Three  per  cent  of  the  salaiy  of 
married  teachers  is  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Widows  of  Offi- 
cers of  the  Court  and  Ciril  Service,  from  which  Uieir  widows  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  equal  to  one>third  of  the  salary. 

4.  Oenerai  Semarke* 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  result  of  the  organization  of  1880 
has  been  to  give  these  schools  new  life  and  actirity,  to  make  them  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  similar 
schools  of  Prussia  and  other  neighboring  States.  This  is  generally  due 
to  the  wise  action  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  who,  without  recourse  to 
experiment  or  theory,  simply  accepted  the  institutions  as  they  were  and 
afforded  them  room  and  inducement  for  a  healthy  and  natural  development 
By  labor  and  prudence,  by  kind  and  conciliatory  language  and  encour- 
agement, difficulties  and  jealousies  were  removed,  interest  was  excited, 
and  the  teachers  were  gained  over  and  gradually  brought  to  an  earnest 
devotion  and  satisfaction  in  the  labors  of  their  profession  and  a  patient 
endurance  of  poverty.  This  latter  evil  has  also  been  greatly  relieved. 
The  sum  spent  upon  the  schools  has  more  than  doubled  since  1880, 
which  would  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  increase  of  salary  had  not 
the  number  of  teachers  also  increased  in  the  same  time  neariy  fiffy  per 
cent  A  farther  improvement  in  this  respect  is  probable,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  a  system  of  graded  salaries  will  be  established,  by 
which  the  record  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  the  length  of 
servioci,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with  other  State  officials.  Various 
other  changes  remain  still  to  be  desired.  The  smaller  institutions  and 
the  pro-gymnasiums  in  many  cases  need  increased  means  and  a  larger 
force  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to  effect  all  that  they  ought  to  da  ft 
ought  to  be  made  possible  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  location  to 
another,  as  the  interests  of  the  schools  or  the  wants  of  the  teachers  may 
require.  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  advance  in 
their  studies,  which  it  is  now  frequently  impossible  to  do  without  great 
strength  of  will  and  self-denial,  and  every  means  employed  to  prevent  at 
least  any  retrogression  in  this  respect.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  teacher^s  task  has  become  more  tedious;  the  scholars  with  the 
same  will  and  degree  of  zeal  have  less  power  of  mind  and  find  it  more  diffi* 
cult  to  conquer  their  studies  ond  attain  to  that  maturity  of  judgment  neo- 
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essaiy  for  success  in  academical  study,  and  thus  more  labor  is  thrown  upon 
the  teacher  and  a  greater  demand  made  upon  his  own  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  In  regard  to  the  proficiency  examination,  the 
Latin  composition  should  especially  be  restored,  and  also  the  examina- 
tion in  history  and  mathematics  be  made  easier.  One  danger  yet  re- 
mains to  be  guarded  against,  the  want  of  thoroughly  eflScient»  well- 
trained  teachers,  and  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  diflScult  question  of  sal- 
ary. The  times  have  changed  and  calculation  has  driven  out  inspiration. 
Very  few,  even  of  the  better  and  more  aspiring  youth,  now  enter  upon 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  wholly  absorbed  by  an  ideal  interest,  as 
was  once  the  case.  The  technical  and  other  departments  of  the  public 
service  require  less  time  and  preparation,  and  for  at  least  not  more  diffi- 
cult labors,  place  before  their  eyes  prospects  of  greater  regard  than  the 
department  of  instruction.  The  teacher's  office  should  be  placed  at  least 
on  a  level  with  others,  and  noble  and  elevating  as  it  is,  should  be  bo  re- 
cognised and  so  honored.    Manof  aUt  artea  / 


X.  YKNTUATION 

fiycRT  apartment  of  a  school-house  shoald  be  provided  with  a  cheap^ 
simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which  the  air,  which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes, 
may  be  constantly  flowing  oat  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  drawn  fixim  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into 
the  room  at  the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture, 
and  without  any  perceptible  current  These  objects  may  be  attained 
by  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  healthy,  and  all  causes — 
such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve  offensive  and 
deleterious  gases — calculated  to  vitiate  the  external  atmosphere,  from 
which  the  air  of  the  school- room  is  supplied,  must  be  removed  or  obviated. 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  lateral  openings, 
which  are  intended  primarily  for  the  admission  of  light,  passage  to  and 
from  the  apartment,  and  similar  purposes.  Any  dependence  on  the 
opening  of  doors  and  windows,  except  in  summer,  will  subject  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  near  such  points  to  currents  of  cold  air  when  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  open,  and  when  such  extreme  and  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  particularly  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

3.  Any  openings  in  the  ceiling  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  attic,  and  hence  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  or  by  flues  carried  up 
in  the  wall,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  where  placed,  can  not  be  de- 
pended on  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  unless  systematic  arrangements 
are  adopted  to  effect,  in  concert  with  such  openings,  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  a  constatit  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  in  the  right  con- 
dition as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  All  stoves,  or  other  heating  apparatus,  standing  in  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed,  and  heating  only  the  atmosphere  of  that  apartment,  which 
is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  vitiated  by  respiration  and  other 
causes,  are  radically  defective,  and  should  be  altogether,  without  delay, 
and  forever  discarded. 

5.  Any  apparatus  for  warming  pure  air,  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  school-room,  in  which  the  heating  surface  becomes  red-hot,  or  the 
air  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  inconsistent 
with  good  ventilation. 

6.  To  effect  the  combined  objects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  a  large 
quantity  of  moderately  heated  air  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  room,  and  be  passed  off  by  appro- 
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priate  openings  and  flues,  as  fast  as  its  oxygen  is  exhausted,  aod  it  be> 
comes  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  noxious  qaalitiea. 

7.  The  size  and  number  of  the  admission  flues  or  openings  w31  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  school-iDomj  and  the  number  of  persons  oocupf- 
ing  the  same ;  but  they  should  have  a  capacity  to  supply  every  peraoa 
in  the  room  with  at  least  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Waim  air 
can  be  introduced  at  a  high  as  well  as  a  low  point  from  the  floor,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  exhaustive  power  In  the  discharging  flues  soffieient  to 
secure  a  powerful  ascending  current  of  vitiated  air  from  opemngs  Dear 
the  floor. 

8.  Openings  into  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  ritoold  be 
made  at  such  points  in  the  room,  and  at  such  distances  from  the  opeo- 
ings  for  the  admission  of  pure  warm  air,  that  a  portion  of  the  warm  air 
will  traverse  every  part  of  the  room,  and  impart  as  much  warmth  as 
possible,  before  it  becomes  vitiated  and  escapes  from  the  apartment. 

These  openings  can  be  made  near  the  floor,  at  points  most  distant 
from  the  admission  flues,  provided  there  is  a  fire-draught,  or  other  power 
operating  in  the  dischai^ing  flues,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  natoral 
tendency  of  the  warm  air  in  the  room  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling;  other- 
wise they  should  be  inserted  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 

Openings  at  the  floor  are  recommended,  not  because  carbonic  acid 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  other  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  settles  to 
the  floor,  (because,  owing  to  the  law  of  the  diflfusion  of  gases  amoQg 
each  other,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  found  equally  diffused  through  the 
room,)  but  because,  when  it  can  be  drawn  off  at  the  floor,  it  will  carry 
along  with  it  the  cold  air  which  is  admitted  by  open  doors,  and  at 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  the  offensive  gases  sometimes  found  in 
school-rooms. 

0.  All  openings,  both  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  air,  ahoold 
be  fitted  with  valves  and  registers,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to 
pass  through  them.  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  should  be  reg- 
ulated before  it  passes  over  the  heating  soriace;  otherwise,  being  con- 
fined in  the  air  chamber  and  tubes,  the  excessive  heat  will  cause  much 
injury  to  the  pipes  and  the  woodwork  adjoining. 

10.  All  flues  for  ventilation,  not  intended  to  act  in  concert  with  some 
motive  power,  such  as  a  fan,  a  pump,  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  a  fire- 
draught,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c.,  but  depending  solely  on  the  spontaneonv 
upward  movement  of  the  column  of  warm  air  within  them,  should  be 
made  large,  (of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  18  inches  in  diameter,)  tight, 
(except  the  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,)  smooth,  (if 
made  of  boards,  the  boards  should  be  seasoned,  matched,  and  planed; 
.if  made  of  bricks,  the  flue  should  be  round,  and  finished  smooth,)  and 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  or  in  the  inner  wall,  with  as  few 
angles  and  deviations  from  a  direct  ascent  as  possible,  above  the  highcBt 
point  of  the  roof 

11.  All  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  even  when  property 
eonttructed  and  placed,  and  even  when  acting  in  concert  with  a  curren: 
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of  warm  air  flowing  Into  the  room,  should'be  eupplied  with  some  simplft 
reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  seaaona  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  detnands  of  the  season,  and  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 

12.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power  available 
in  most  school-houses  is  heat,  or  the  same  process  by  which  the  natural 
upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sustained.  Heat  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flde--- 

1.  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within  the 
smoke  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus. 

8.  By  carrying  up  the  smoke^pipe  within  the  ventilating  flue,  either 
the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small  school-room, 
the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  for  a  few  feet  only  in  the  ven- 
tilating flue  before  it  projects  above  the  roof,  is  a  motive  power  sufiicient 
to  sustain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and  vitiated  air,  into  a  opening  near 
the  floor. 

8.  By  kindling  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  or  other  convenient  point  in  the 
ventilating  flue — 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  vitiated  air  from 
the  apartment,  some  simple  selfacting  valve  or  damper  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  which  shall  close 
at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  flue,  and  thus  prevent 
any  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and  soot  into  the 
apartment 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  steamy  or  a  portion  of  warm  air  from  the 
furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  to  sustain 
the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  flue,)  and  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
same. 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated, 
the  most  efiectual^  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  economical  mode 
of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  ttt  construct  an  upright  brick  shaft  or  flue, 
and  in  that  to  build  a  fire,  or  carry  up  the  smoke-pipe  of  tlie  stove,  fur- 
nace, or  other  warming  apparatus ;  and  then  to  discharge  the  ventila- 
ting flues  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  eaieh  apartment,  into  this  upright 
shaft.  The  fire-draught  will  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  this  shaft,  to  fill 
which,  a  draught  will  be  established  upon  every  room  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  lateral  flues.  Whenever  a  ehmd  of  this  kind  is  resorted 
to,  the  flues  for  ventilation  may  be  lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them 
may  be  inserted  near  the  floor. 

13.  With  a  fkie  property  constructed,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spontane- 
ous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it  and  so  placed  that  the 
air  is  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold,  a  tumcap, 
constructed  af\er  the  plan  of  Emerson's  Ejector,  or  Mott's  Exhausting 

60 
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Cowl,  will  assist  the  veniilattoo.  and  especially  when  there  are  anyc 
rents  in  the  atmosphere.    Bat  such  caps  are  not  suflicient  to  i 
any  considerable  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  ventilating  flues,  < 
when  there  is  much  wind. 

14.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  school-room  will  be  facilitated 
by  applying  a  double  sash  to  all  windows  having  a  northern  and  eastern 
exposure,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter. 

15.  In  every  furnace  and  on  every  stove,  a  capacious  vessel,  well  sap- 
plied  with  fresh  water  and  protected  from  the  dust,  phould  be  placed. 

16.  Every  school- room  should  be  furnished  with  two  thermomecen. 
plabed  on  opposite  sides  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  in  the  wiater 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  beyond  68^  Fahrenheit  at  a  level  onbur 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  70o  at  the  height  of  six  feet 

17.  The  necessity  for  ventilation  in  an  occupied  apartment  is  not  ob- 
viated by  merely  reducing  the  atmosphere  to  a  low  temperature. 

18.  No  apparatus,  however  skillfully  constructed  or  judicioasly  lo- 
cated, can  dispense  with  the  careful  oversight  of  a  thoughtful  teacher. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  printed  on  the  principles  and  modes 
of  ventilation,  there  is  much  to  be  don^^  by  educators,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  the  public  mind  and  action  on  this 
important  subject — not  only  in  reference  to  school-rooms,  but  to  halls  of 
justice  and  legislation,  to  churches,  lecture  rooms,  and  workshops, — to  all 
places  where  human  beings  congregate  in  large  numbers,  for  bosioeaB 
or  pleasure. 

Mr.  D.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  to  visit  schools  and  confer  with  committees  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  school-houses,  remarks  in  1853 : 

Id  a  large  majority  of  school-honsee,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by 
opening  the  windows  and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  h» 
been  but  imperfectly  acoomplished.  The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably 
been  t(jo^  small.  As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  would  make  the  foUowiog 
suggestions.  To  ventilate  a  room  properly  containing  6ity  perMOs,  the  ventUai- 
ing  tube  sBould  not  be  less  than  fifteen  square  inches  inside.  The  tube  shoold  be 
made  of  very  tliin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth  inside  sorfiuse,  and  it 
should  be  perfectly  tight.  It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  to 
the  register  or  stove.  There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Tlie 
ventilating  tubes  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted  through  the 
roof,  and  famished  with  a  suitable  cap.  Another  method,  which  is  far  pre^ra- 
ble,  is  as  follows :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  cast  iron  pipe  rest- 
ing on  soap-stone  in  the  attic  floor,  instead  of  a  chimney  built  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.  This  cast  iron  pipe  may  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  chimney,  into  which 
the  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.  The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
the  spaces  in  the  tubes,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  pipe^  and  the  in- 
crease of  friction.  By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  win  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  produced.  All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubn  in 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  mches  for  fifty  persons,  have, 
so  far  as  I  have  examined,  failed.  No  artificial  means  will  secure  good  ventilatkA 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  outer  air  are  neariy  the  same. 
without  the  application  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.  Unless  the  air  is  heated 
before  being  admitted  into  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.  The  quantity  of 
pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  forced  oat. 
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Methods  of  Vemtilation  and  Warming,  recently  introduced 
INTO  the  School-Houses  of  Boston. 

In  February,  1346,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  appointed 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  £.  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee  "to  consider  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  the  school- 
houses  under  the  care  of  this  Board,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting 
some  method  of  remedying  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  accomplished.*'  The  Committee  were  further  "  authorized 
to  ventilate  any  three  school-houses,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deem  expedient."  Under  these  instructions,  the  Committee  visited, 
and  carefully  examined  all  the  school-liouses  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  on  the  best  method  of  ventilation,  to  be  generally  intro- 
duced. In  December,  1846,  this  Committee  made  a  Report,  for  a 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author.  Dr.  Clark,  by  whoso 
agency  and  ingenuity  mainly,  these  great  improvements,  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  warming,  hereafter  detailed,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Clark 
for  the  use  of  the  cuts  by  which  this  Report,  and  a  subsequent  Re- 
port, are  illustrated.  We  shall  extract  largely  from  these  valuable 
documents,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  views  here  recommended  are  substantially  the  same  with  those 
presented  under  the  head  of  Ventilation,  in  this  Treatise. 

"  Your  Committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Board,  chieflv  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  general  and  well  established  Phjrsiological  and  Philosophical 
principles,  as  have  a  distinct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Re- 
port, and  ma>r  be  useful  in  its  elucidation. 

In  doing  this,  there  are  two  things  of  which  they  hope  to  satisfy  the  Board. 

F^rst.  The  necessity  of  a  system  of  ventilation,  which  shall  furnish,  for  all 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  at  all  times,  an  abundant  supply 
of  an  atmosphere  entirely  adapted,  in  its  purity  and  temperature,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  resmraiion. 

Secondly,  The  entire  failure  of  the  measures  heretofore  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  end. 

The  function  of  Respiration,  is  that  process,  by  whose  agency  and  constant 
operation,  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  the  internal  surface  oi'^the  Inn^,  and 
there  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  ctfecting 
certain  changes  in  it,  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bodily  organs.  During  this  process,  the  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  losing  its  oxygen,  which  is  carried  into  the  circulation, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  overcharged  with  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  continually  thrown  off  from  the  Itmgs  by  respiration.  This  effete 
and  deadly  poison  spreads  itself  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  room. 

*  M.  Lassai^e  has  shown,  by  a  scries  of  investigations,  that,  contrary  to  a 
common  opinion,  the  air  in  a  room  which  has  served  for  respiration  whhont 
being  renewed,  contains  carbonic  acid  alike  in  every  part,  above  as  well  as  be- 
low; the  difference  in  proportion  is  but  slight;  and,  where  appreciable,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  greater  quaniitv  in  the 
upper  parts  of  a  room.  These  experiments  establish  the  very  important  fact,  that 
all  the  air  of  a  room  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  restore  its  purity.'* 

Dr.  Wyman  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  point:  *  Although  carbonic 

acid  is  a  much  heavier  gas  than  atmosphenc  air,  it  does  not,  from'  this  cause. 

fall  to  the  floor,  but  is  equally  diffused  through  the  room.    If  the  gas  is  formed 

OD  the  floor  without  change  of  temperature,  this  diffusion  may  not  take  place 

'SiUiman'g  Journal  for  September,  1846. 
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rapidly.  Td  the  celebrated  (Sreild  del  Cane,  carbonic  acid  escapes  finoin  die  floo^ 
and  rues  to  a  certain  hnight,  which  is  pretty  well  d^ned  to  the  sigbt  on  tfct 
walls;  below  this  line,  a  dog  is  destroyed,  as  if  in  water;  above  it,  lie  is  not 
affected.  An  analysis  uf  the  air  above  and  below  a  brazier  ha?  been  i 
and  it  was  found  equally  contaminated, — ^the  former  containio^  4  65  per 
and  the  latter  4-5  pei  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

'  From  the  experiments  of  M.  DeTci^gie,  who  has  devoted  iniicfa 
to  the  poisonoas  effects  of  these  gasses,  it  appears,  that  the  heat  disensa^ 
from  the  combnstion  of  charcoal,  produces  an  eqaable  mixture  at  all  deva- 
tions  in  the  apartment ;  and  this  slate  of  things  continues  as  lon^  as  the  raam 
vemnins  warm ;  bat  ailer  twelve  hoars  or  more,  the  carbonic  acid  sinics,  aad 
while  that  near  the  ceiling  contains  only  a  seventy-eighth,  that  near  the  floor 
contains  nearly  four  times  as  much,  or  a  nineteenth.^  {See  Prae^  TVeo.  pt.  77^ 

If  farther  proof  be  needed,  to  establish  this  position,  we  have  other  tesdmooj. 
During  respiration,  a  considerable  quantitv  of  vapor  is  dischazwed  from  the 
lungs.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Tredgold  says :  *  if  the  air  did  not  caataia 
this  mixture  of  vapor,  it  would  not  rise  when  expelled ;  and  we  htfre  to  ad- 
mire one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  arrangements,  by  which  oor  all -wise 
Creator  has  provided  against  the  repeated  inhalation  of  the  same  air ;  for  a 
mixture  of  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  vapor,  at  the  temperatare  it  is  eject- 
ed, is  much  lishter  than  common  air  even  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence,  it 
rises  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  entirely  removed  from  us  before  it  becomes 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  as  all  gaseous  bodies  and  vafjors  intimately 
mix  when  suffered  to  remain  in  contact,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  venti- 
lation should  be  continual ;  that  the  noxious  gasses  should  be  expelled  as  sogb 
as  generated ;  and  that  the  ventilation  should  be  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
room.'    {See  Tredgold  on  Warmiw^,  <p.,  p.  70. 

If,  to  the  foul  effluvia  ejected  Irom  the  lungs,  and  accumulating  in  an  apart- 
ment as  badly  ventilated  as  one  of  our  school-rooms,  be  added  the  fooler 
matter  thrown  into  the  air  from  the  insensible  perspiration  of  so  many  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  of  imcleanly  habits  in  person  and  apparel,  it  is  apparent,  tfat, 
in  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  the  air,  in  a  perfectly  close  room,  would  beoooie 
80  entirely  unfit  for  respiration,  that,  to  all  who  were  exposed  to  its  inffoenec, 
submersion  in  water  could  not  be  more  certainly  fatal. 

The  terrible  effects  of  continued  exposure  to  carbonic  add  gas  In  a  cooeen- 
trated  form,  have  been  graphically  described  by  Howard,  in  m  account  of  the 
Black  Hole  oi  Calcutta.  Of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  shut  up  ia 
this  place  for  only  ten  hours,  without  anv  other  means  of  ventilation  than  one 
small  opening,  but  twenty-six  were  found  alive,  when  it  came  to  be  opened; 
and  most  of  these  suffered  aAerward  from  malignant  fevers. 

The  fainting  of  feeble  persons  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  asiAyxia,  so 
often  produced  in  those  who  descend  into  deep  wells  without  suitable  precao- 
don,  are  lamiliar  examples  uf  the  same  noxious  effects  of  this  poison. 

In  has  been  usually  estimated,  that  every  individual,  by  respiration,  and  llie 
various  exhalations  from  the  body,  consumes  or  renders  unfit  for  use,  at  least 
from  four  to  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  This  is  probably  a  low  esti- 
mate ;  but  authors  of  good  repute  differ  considerably  on  this  point.  Mr.  Tred- 
eold's  remarks,  in  this  connection,  are  interesting  and  pertinent.  '  The  Phys- 
iological Chemists,'  says  he,  'have  placed  in  our  hands  a  more  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  deterioration  of  air  in  dwelling  rooms,  than  by  the 
best  eudiometer ;  for  they  have  shown,  by  repeated  experiments  on  respiia 
tion,  that  a  man  consumes  about  thirty-two  cubic  inches  of  oxrgen  in  a  minate^ 
which  is  replaced  by  an  equal  balk  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  icm^.  Now, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  about  one  fifth ;  hence  it  will  he 
found,  that  the  quantity  rendered  unfit  for  supporting  either  combnstion  or  ani- 
mal life,  by  one  man,  m  one  minute,  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty,  cable 
inches,  by  respiration  only.  But  a  man  makes  twenty  respirations  in  a  minute, 
and  draws  in  and  expels  forty  inches  of  air  at  each  respiration;  consequently, 
Uie  total  quantity  contaminated  in  one  minute,  by  passing  through  the  lungs,  is 
sight  hundred  cubic  inches.'*  The  other  sources  of  impurity,  which  should 
be  considered,  will  increase  the  estimate  to  the  amount  above  stated.  The 
amount  of  vapor  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  added  to  the  impuritia 
of  the  air,  is  »aid  to  exceed  six  grains  per  minute.  It  has  also  been  showa 
*Tre<tgold  on  Warminf,  Jec,  p.  60 
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iiat  air,  which  has  been  some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  becomes  almost 
entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid.' 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  supplied,  we  ought  not  merely  to 
look  at  what  the  system  will  tolerate,  but  that  amount  which  will  sustain  the 
highest  state  of  health  for  the  lon^st  time.  Dr.  Reid  recommends  at  least  ten 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  a  suitable  average  supply  for  each  individual ;  and 
states  that  his  estimate  is  the  result  of  an  '  extreme  variety  of  experiments, 
made  on  hundreds  of  different  constitutions,  supplied  one  bj  one  witl^  given 
amounts  of  air,  and  also  in  numerous  assemblies  and  meetmgs.  where  there 
were  means  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  air  with  which  they  were  pro- 
vided.'   {lUustraUons of  Ventilatidm,  p.  I7u.) 

These  calculations  refer  to  adults;  but  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  children,  and  their  feebler  ability  to  resist  the  action  of  deleterious 
agents,  together  with  their  greater  rapidity  of  respiration,  demand  for  them  ar 
least  an  equal  supply.  Proceeding  upon  this  basis,  and  mnltiplving  the  amount 
required  per  minute,  by  the  minutes  of  a  school  session  of  three  hours,  we 
have  eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils — the  average  maximum  attendance  in  one  of  our  laige  school-rooms, — 
456,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  requisite  quantity  for  each  half-day.  The  rooms 
contain  about  2*2,500  cubic  feet  only :  so  that  a  volume  of  air,  equal  to  the 
whole  cubic  contents  of  each  room,  should  be  supplied  and  removed,  in  some 
way,  ten  times  every  three  hours,  in  order  to  sustain  the  atmosphere  in  them  at 
a  point  which  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  salubrious.  For  such  a  purpose, 
the  present  means  are  so  entirely  inadequate,  that  it  was  focmd  that  the  air  of  a 
room  became  tainted  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  ordinary  cases,  four  per 
cent  of  the  air  expelled  from  the  limgs  is  carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  nve 
or  six  per  cent  will  extinguish  a  lamp,  and  with  difliculty  support  life.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  air  would  become  deprived  of  all  its  best  properties 
in  one  school  session. 

Le  Blanc,— who  examined  many  public  and  private  buildings,  in  France 
and  elsewhere, — speaking  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  sixty-four  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  vuhmU,  were  allowed  to  each  individual,  states,  that  of 
10,000  parts  escaping  by  the  ventilator,  twenty-five  were  carbonic  acid ;  whil« 
the  quantity  of  tnis  gas  ordinarily  present  in  the  atmosphere,  is  but  jjsi^jf 
Dr.  Reid  states,  that  he  never  gave  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute, 
to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  room  was  crowded ;  and 
once  he  introduced,  for  weeks  successively,  sixty  cubic  feet  a  minute,  to  each 
member. 

The  very  earliest  impressions  received  by  your  Committee,  in  their  visits  to 
the  school-houses,  satisfied  them  of  their  lamentable  condition  in  regard  to 
ventilation.  In  some  of  them,  they  found  the  air  so  bad,  that  it  could  be  per* 
ceived  before  reaching  the  school-rooms,  and  in  the  open  entries;  and  the  cnil- 
dren,  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  had  their  clothes  and  hair  percep- 
tibly impregnated  with  the  foetid  poison.  And  these  circumstances  existed  m 
houses,  where  the  open  windows  testified,  upon  our  entrance,  that  the  Masters 
had  endeavored  to  improve  the  atmosphere  by  all  the  means  placed  at  their 
disposal.  To  this  custom, — that  of  opening  tnndows  in  sckoolhours^ — the  In- 
structors are  compelled  to  resort,  for  relief;  and  this  expedient,  certainly,  is  the 
lesser  of  two  very  peat  evils.  Your  Committee  found  in  their  visits  to  rhe 
school-houses,  during  the  severest  days  of  last  winter,  that  no  school-room 
had  less  than  three,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  had  at  least  seven  windows 
open  for  the  admission  of  pure  air.  Yet  this  dangerous  and  injurious  practice 
only  mitigates  the  evils  of  bad  air,  by  creating  others.  It  produces  colds  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  and  the  air  still  remains  impure,  offensive,  and 
highly  deleterious ;  sufficiently  so,  to  affect  the  delicate  oi^nization  of  child- 
hood, to  blight  its  elasticity,  and  destroy  that  healthful  physical  action,  on 
which  depends  the  vigor  of^maturer  years. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  more  violent  and  sudden  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  air  highly  charged  with  these  noxious  gasses.  There  are  others,  which 
are  more  remote,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  less  noticeable.  But  they  are 
not,  therefore,  of  less  importance.  The  grave  consequences  of  a  long-contin« 
ned  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  but  a  little  below  the  standard  of  natnra. 
Vurity,  although  not  immediately  incompatible  with  life,  can  hardi    be  over 
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stated.  These  effects  are  oflen  90  insidious  in  their  approach,  as  haidJj  10  ai- 
oract  notice ;  they  are  therefore  the  more* necessary  to  be  provided  agcJxut  ja 
advance. 

Children,  confined  in  the  atnaosphere  of  these  schools,  soon  lose  the  mduj 
and  cheerful  complexions  of  perfect  health  which  belong  to  yoath,  and  acquire 
the  .sallow  and  depressed  countenances  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  im 
over-worked  factory  operatives,  or  the  tenants  of  apartments  onvisited  by  the 
sun  or  air.  We  noticed  in  many  faces,  also,  particularly  towards  the  ckise  of 
a  school  session,  a  feverish  flush,  so  bright  that  it  might  easUy  deceive  an  m- 
experienced  eye,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  healthy  bloom.  Alas !  it  was  only  a 
transient  and  ineffectual  effort  of  nature  to  produce,  by  overacti4m^  those  salu- 
tary changes  which  she  really  wanted  the  vower  to  accomplish. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils,  depressed  as  they  are  by  these  inflfK-Dcefs  9 
constantly  demanding  increased  exertions  from  their  Instructors,  while  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  place  the  standard  of  education  at  an  elevation  soffi- 
cienily  difficult  of  access  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  the  school- 
houses  daily  impairs  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  Instructors,  and  theefficieocy 
of  the  schools  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  That  its  continuance  will  pro- 
duce, not  only  immediate  discomfort  and  disease,  but,  by  its  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  children,  who  must  pass  in  them  a  large  portion  of  those 
years  most  susceptible  to  physical  injury,  will  directly  and  certainly  reduce 
the  amount  of  constitutional  vigor  hereaUer  to  be  possessed  by  that  lai^  mass 
of  our  population,  which  now  and  hereaAer  is  to  receive  its  education  in  these 
schools. 

Although  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  school-houses  varied  vciy  moch  in 
particular  cases,  either  owing  to  the  time  of  the  visits,  or  from  the  amount  of 
attention  and  intelligence  of  the  Masters,  yet  in  none  of  them  was  it  at  all  sal- 
isfactoiy ;  not  one  of  them  was  famished  with  any  useful  or  systematic  means 
of  ventilation.  Every  one,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  con- 
dition in  this  respect,  required  the  frequent  and  laborious  attention  of  the  In- 
structors, and  often  to  a  degree  which  must  have  seriously  interfered  with  their 
legitimate  duties. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  registers,  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  foul  air,  but  which  your  Committee  be- 
lieve to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  I'he  openings  through  the  roof  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  exist,  are  so  small,  as  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
attics ;  so  that  the  bad  air  must  accumulate  there,  and,  after  becoming  condensed 
be  gradually  forced  back  again,  to  be  breathed  over  by  the  same  longs 
which  have  already  rejected  it.  The  condition  of  the  apartments,  after  mider- 
|:oing  a  repetition  of  such  a  process,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  eaaiy  be 
miagined.'' 

A  reference  to  the  subjoined  diagram  will  explain  at  once  the  present  stale 
of  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-Houses. 


a.  Heated  air  from  furnace. 

b.  Hot    air    escaping    through 
oi>en  window. 

c    Cold    air    entering  through 
open  window. 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  some,  perhaps,  that  the  sabject  of  ventila- 
ting  our  school-rooms  has  not  long  ago  received  the  consideration  necessaiy 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  have  prevented  altogether,  the  evils  of  which  we  at  pres- 
ent complain.  But  these  evils  have  not  always  existed.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  stoves  and  furnaces  now  in  common  use,  are  of  comparatively 
modern  date;  and  moreover,  that  the  ample  fireplaces,  which  they  have  dis- 
placed, always  proved  perfectly  efficient  ventilators,  although,  it  is  true,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  comfort  and  fuel.  But  in  closing  the  fireplaces,  and  sub- 
stituting more  economical  metnods  of  warming,  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude 
have  been  entailed  upon  us. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  carrv  into  operation  any  complete  system  of 
ventilation,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  apparatus  to  regulate  the 
temperature  o''  the  air  to  be  admitted,  as  well  as  to  ensure  its  ample  sujiply. 
Your  committee  have  according:ly  examined,  with  much  care,  this  part  of  the 
subject.  A  majority  of  the  buildings  are  furnished  with  *  hot-air  furnaces,' 
situated  in  the  cellars ;  the  remainder  with  stoves,  placed  in  the  school-rooms 
themselves.  Most  of  the  furnaces  possess  great  heating  powers, — indeed  much 
greater  than  is  necessary,  if  the  heat  generated  by  them  were  properly  econo- 
mized, or  could  be  made  available ;— but,  as  now  constructed,  they  are  almost 
worse  than  useless,  consuming  large  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
overheating  the  air  which  passes  through  them,  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
best  qualities,  and  render  it  unsuitable  for  respiration.  It  is  difficult  to  define, 
with  precision,  and  by  analysis,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  air  subjected 
to  the  action  of  metallic  surfaces,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  unpleasant 
drvness  of  the  air  can  be  detected^  very  readily,  by  the  senses ;  and  the  head- 
ache, and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere,  would  neem  to  prove  a  deficiency  or  oxygen  and  electricity. 
The  rapid  oxydation  and  destruction  of  the  ironwork  of  the  furnaces  them- 
selves, also  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  examinations,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  arrives  at  the  rooms,  is  ol\en  as  high  as  500o  and  6000  Fahren- 
heit Of  course,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  diffuse  air,  thus  heated,  in  the 
parts  of  the  room  o(^cupied  by  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  passes  rapidly  out  of  the 
windows,  which  may  be  open ;  the  rest  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  remains  until 
partially  cooled,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  by  the  walls  and  closed  win- 
dows, to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room.  The  conseouences  are,  that,  while 
much  more  caloric  is  sent  into  the  apartment  than  is  requisite,  many  of  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and 
stagnant 

The  source  of  the  cold  air  for  supplying  the  furnaces,  is  not  alwajrs  free 
from  objection ;  some  being  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  drains,  cesspools, 
&c.  This  is  a  radical  defect,  as  it  must  inevitably  affect  the  whole  air  of  the 
building.  The  boxes,  which  admit  the  cold  air  to  the  furnaces,  are  much  too 
contracted ;  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  inches  square,  when  their  capacity 
ought  to  be  nearly  as  many  feet.  The  air  enters  the  *  cold-air '  chamoer  of 
the  furnace,  at  its  top,  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  between  thin 
brick  wails,  (which  should  be  cold,  but  which  are  oAen  heated  to  300o  Fahren- 
heit,) to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  thence  into  the  *  hot-air '  chambers, 
and  so  on  to  the  rooms  above.  It  is  obvious  that  the  'hot-air'  chamber 
must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  the  *  cold-air'  chamber,  in 
order  t3  compel  the  air,  against  its  own  natural  tendencies,  to  pass  into  it  with 
any  velocity  or  volume,  and  the  very  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  almost  de^ 
feats  itself;  as,  by  driving  the  fire  for  this  purpose,  the  *  cold-air '  chamber  be- 
comes still  hotter,  so  that  at  last  the  contest  is  decided  only  by  the  greater  cal- 
orific capabilities  which  the  iron  plates  possess  over  the  orick  wall.  At  any 
rate,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  frequently  raised  to  a  red  and  even  a 
wkUe  heal,  bv  rtmning  the  furnaces  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  soon  destroys 
them,  and  they  require  consequently  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  addition  to 
all  this  waste  of  fuel  and  material,  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  any  way.  to 
warm  school-rooms  whose  windows  are  freely  opened  to  the  admission  or  an 
atmosphere,  at  the  low  temperature  of  our  winter  climate,  may  well  claim  « 
nassing  notice. 
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The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  homes  al- 
leady  referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  op  the  Ybictilation  of  tob  Euot  School-Housi. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
^hmaces. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  car- 
rents  of  air  from  the  furnaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof. 

c.  Qaa  bomer. 


This  house  was  entirely  without  any  external  openinr  through  the  roo£ 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  '  exits  and  the 
entrances '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  opening  of  sufficient 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  in  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shaft,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  square 
inches,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  for- 
mer size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  pive  us  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  tor  evaporation,  was  placed 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  rooms  opening  into  die 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  increased 
in  size. 

AUhoufi:h  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  the 
re&isters  irom  the  rooms  bv  closed  tubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  were  sat- 
isfied, on  the  whole,  with  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  gave  great  relied 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  ld46,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  sufiered  during  me  winter,  was  the  occasional  rise  of  tM 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point  Tlie  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  for  use 
when  extra  power  is  necNled. 

Plan  of  the  Ventilation  of  the  Endicott  School-Hooss. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar, 
one  for  each  room.  Its  ventilating  flues  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  separate  chimneys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  the 
copings.  But  they  had  proved  to  be  insufScient.  both  on  account  of  their  siie 
and  situation.  Tney  were  also  afiected  sensibly  by  down-gusts,  which  o 
pletely  reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  tne  atmosphere  uid  wind. 
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a.  a*  Currents  of  heated  air 
passing  to  the  ventilating  fines. 

b.  h.    Cold  air  channels. 

c  c  Cold  air  valves  opening 
npon  the  hot-air  currents. 

P,  P.    Furnaces. 

S.  Btove  in  ventilator  in  the 
attic 


After  enlarging  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  tht 
hot-air  pipe  passed  through  the  brick  wall,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  altered.) 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wall  directly  behind  the  register  which 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  by  a  revolving  damper,  was  therefore  cut.  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedinglv  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  the  delivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Large  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shafts,  were  carried  from  the  flour  of  each  story 
into  the  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  large  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  air-tight  coal  stove,  placed  witliin  thie  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.  This  has  been  only  recently  constructed ;  but  from  results  alreadj 
pnxiuced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  ail  that  is 
desirable. 

The  same  seneral  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Grrammar  Scnool-houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
imdoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least;  and  from  their  smaller  ca- 
pacities in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  require 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  in 
structure  and  size,  your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  the  double  fireplace* 
or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  If  the  latter  be 
iBed,  ventilating  flues,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  rood 

It  onlv  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particulariy,  the  svstem 
of  ventilation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  adapted 
tot  the  school-houses  under  the  care^  of  the  Boaitl.  Much  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 
plan  will  show,  at  a  glance,  better  tnan  any  description  can  do,  its  particular 
ibatores. 


»  8«e  psft  88  of  this  iHky  finr  a  diagnm  and  dcserlpdoo. 
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The  following  diagTBms  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  houses  al- 
leady  referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  of  the  Ybictilation  of  th£  Euot  School-Housb. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
fomaces. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  famaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof. 

c.  Qaa  burner. 


This  house  was  entirelj  without  any  external  openinr  throug^h  the  roo£ 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  *  exits  and  the 
entrances '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  opening  of  sufficient 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  m  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shaft,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  sqoaie 
mches,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  fi>^ 
mer  size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  p^ave  us  an  opporranity  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  tor  eyaporation,  was  plaeed 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  rooms  opening  into  tibe 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  mcreased 
in  size. 

Alihoosh  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  the 
rensters  irom  the  rooms  by  closed  tubes,  a  decided  disadyantage,  we  were  sat- 
isfied, on  the  whole,  witn  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  gave  great  relie£ 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  1846,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  suffered  during  the  winter,  was  the  occasional  rii«  of  tM 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point.  The  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  for  use 
when  extra  power  is  needled. 

Plan  of  the  Ventilation  op  the  Endicott  School-House. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preeeding,  was  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar, 
one  for  each  room.  Its  ventilating  flues  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  separate  chimneys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  the 
copings.  But  thev  had  proved  to  be  insufSdent,  both  on  account  of  their  size 
and  situation.  Tney  were  also  afiected  sensibly  by  down-gusts,  which  o 
pletely  reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  tne  atmosphere  lind  wind. 
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process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  eren  a  single  degree. 
The  oater  walls  remain  cold;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  wnole 
building  is  rapidly  filled  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salnbrioos  and 
ielightmi 


AkMmv  ^  CMUoH*a  Furnace. 


Stu^ion, 


Yentjlatiwo  Stove. 


r  file  houses  which  we  found  without  the  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  as  also  tor 
&iXf  Hedtation  and  other  single  rooms,  the  inreaiion  of  a  Stove  which  shoiil 
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DUORAM    SHOWIMO  THE   BB8T   OENEBAL    PLAN    FOR   WARMING  AND  TBNTtLAT 

TBS  Grammar  School-Houses. 


a.  a.  Cold-air  channel,  three  feet  in  diameter,  opening  ondemeath  tut 
Furnace. 

F.  Furnace,  three  feet  in  diameter  in  a  brick  chamber  ten  feet  sqiiaie. 
The  walls  twelve  inches  thick. 

d.  Smoke  flue,  surmounted  with  Mr.  Tredgold's  chimney  top. 

b.  b.  b.  b.  Currents  of  warmed  air,  passing  from  the  furnace,  tnrough  a  main 
floe  of  four  feet  iu  diameter,  which  supplies  two  branch  flues.  From  these  die 
air  is  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the  room,  by  means  of  the  tablets  which  are 
placed  over  the  mouths  of  the  registers. 

e.  The  ventilating  shaft,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the 
fool  gasses  are  collected,  and  from  which  they  are  finally  dischiuged  into  tba 
open  air. 

e.    An  Argand  Lamp,  to  be  lighted  from  the  attic. 

r.  r.  r.    Registers,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  circolation  is  controlled. 

The  Committee  recommend  attention  to  the  following  general  rules  for  Fim- 
tUa^jon  and  Warming. 

1.  The  air  must  be  taken  from  a  pure  source.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  best,  as  therebv  all  impurities,  which  ofVen  conuminate  air 
taken  from  near  the  surface  of  tne  ground,  are  avoided. 

3.  In  order  to  ensure  a  constant  and  abundant  supply,  the  air  shaft  must  be 
surmounted  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  some  kind,  with  its  mouth  turned  iewardi 
ike  wind. 

3.  The  fresh  air  should  in  all  cases  be  carried  entirely  beneath  the  furnace. 
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If  the  cellar  is  wet  and  the  situation  low,  the  nndeigroimd  ddrert  or  channel 
^ould  be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement. 

4.  The  furnace  chamber  should  be  so  iarse  that  it  can  be  entered  at  any 
Qme,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  down  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  or 
to  observe  the  temperature.  A  large  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  water 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  should  be  kept  always  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
water  required  to  be  freqnentlv  changed. 

5.  A  thermometer  should  be  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  temperaiure  in  tke 
warmer  chamber  should  never  be  allowed  to  eocceed  thai  of  boiling  water.  A  still 
lower  temperature  is  often  desirable.  If  this  point  is  secured,  the  hot  air  can 
be  conducted  with  perfect  safety  under  floors,  or  into  any  part  of  the  building, 
for  its  better  difiusion. 

6.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms,  should  be 
as  numerous  as  possible.  The  long  platform  occupied  by  the  teachers,  by  being 
perforated  in  front  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  an  excellent  diffusing  surface 

7.  Openings  of  ample  size  must  be  made  in  the  highest  points  of  the  ceiling, 
to  be  connected  at  the  top  of  the  roof  with  a  turn-cap  or  louvre,  the  former 
being  always  surmounted  with  a  vane.  It  is  better  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
perforated  at  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  running  the  ventilating 
shaft,  at  firet,  horizontally,  if  the  perpendicular  and  terminal  portion  of  it  is  (S 
considerable  length. 

S.  Ilis  highly  important  to  have  a  power  of  some  sort,  within  the  apparatus  at  its 
topf  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  constant  action,  and  of  increasmg  the  force  of 
the  apparatus,  whenever  tne  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  crowding  of  the  room, 
render  it  necessary.*  For  this  purpose,  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
means  are  furnished  by  a  gas  bnrner,  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  stove ;  and  one  of 
these  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  when  neither  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  low  temperature  of  the  external  aimosphere  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

9.  All  the  openings  and  flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  the  dischai^ge 
of  the  foul  air,  should  be  of  the  maxi'mum  size;  that  is,  they  should  be  calculated 
for  the  largest  nuT/tbers  which  the  apartment  is  ever  intended  to  accommodate. 

10.  Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  the  flues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
regulated  without  leaving  the  rooms  into  which  they  open. 

11.  The  best  average  temperature  lor  school-rooms,  is  from  64o  to  (18^ 
Fahrenheit;  this  range  including  that  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  their  best 
seasons. 

For  the  purpose  of  summer  ventilation,  and  for  occasional  use  in  moderate 
weather,  fireplaces  of  good  size  should  be  constructed  in  all  the  new  houses,  at 
least.  They  should  always  be  double,  and  furnished  with  large  air  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  the  open  air.  When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  closea 
with  tight  boards  or  shutters,  as  they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  regular 
ventilation. 

With  these  arrangements,  intelligentljr  controlled  by  the  Teachers,  your 
Committee  believe  that  an  atmosphere  will  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  salubrious ;  which  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  and 
promote  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  daily  congregated  in  our  Public  Schools." 

This  Report  was  received,  and  the  same  Committee  were  •*  directed 
to  adapt  to  each  school-room  such  apparatus,  if  any,  as  may  be  re* 
quired  to  secure  to  them  proper  ventilatioii  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  arrangements  of  the  furnaces  as 
may  be  required.**  To  be  able  to  execute  this  order,  the  Committee 
applied  to  the  City  Authorities  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  which 
was  readily  granted,  after  an  examination  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  improved  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  introduced 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  * 

*  ITili  in  praedoe  hti  not  baen  foond  neeeuary,  ahboocb  It  may  be  ■ 
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"In  order  to  be  flilly  satisfied,  the  Committee  visited  the  Endicott  School, 
where  the  apparatus  was  in  operation.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  yet  the  air  of  the  rooms  was  foimd  in  an  onobjeciionable  ccmdi* 
tion.  The  masters  fully  sustained  the  representations  of  the  petitioners;  and 
from  their  statements,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observations,  the  Committee 
were  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  said  afiparatus. 

In  order,  however,  to  have  a  more  full  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  Com- 
Iftittee.  on  a  subsequent  day,  visited  the  Johnson  School  and  the  BovIsioq 
School.  The  day  was  dry  aod  cold,  and  they  found  the  air  in  the  Jonnsoa 
School  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  This  is  a  girls*  school ;  and  it  is  well 
cnown  that  the  pupils  in  such  schools  are  neater,  and  attend  in  cleaner  and 
more  tidy  apparel,  than  the  pupils  in  the  boys'  schools. 

In  the  Boyiston  School,  however,  the  Committee  found  the  air  very  disagree- 
able and  oppressive;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  the  importance  oi  execating 
some  plan  of  relief.*' 

If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, — or  whatever  the  money- 
compelling  power  may  be  called — ^in  every  city,  and  town,  and  du- 
trict,  wotild  satisfy  themselves  by  actual  examination,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  in  all  school-rooms,  or  in  afl 
public  halls  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  congregated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  where  fires  or  lamps  ar» 
burning,  a  reform  would  be  speedily  introduced  in  this  respecL 

With  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Committee 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  duty  of  ventilating  the  school- 
houses— and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  in  their  Final  Report,  *'  that  the  Grammar  School-houses 
of  Boston  are  now  in  a  better  condition  in  respect  to  their  ventilation, 
than  any  other  Public  Schools  in  the  world.*'  The  Commiuee  thns 
sum  up  the  results  of  their  labors. 

"The  diversity  of  arrangement  and  the  modifications  in  our  plans  which  we 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt,  have  had  their  advantages,  and 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  entirely  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  set  of  apparatus  which  we  can  recommend  with  cooil- 
dence  for  future  use  as  decidedly  the  most  effective  and  convenient.  We  have 
therefore  furnished  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  set  of  apparatus  which 
we  recommend. 

CkUsorCs  PumMux, 

Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  -  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
all,  so  iar  as  we  can  judge,  inferior  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wwxi  or  coal.  The  fire  place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  sale  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  usual  effect  of  the 
fire  upon  the  iron  pot 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  communi- 
caled  immediately  to  the  air  chamber.  The  mode  of  seiting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential ;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  furnace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  ajp«rtments  above.    This 
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process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  eren  a  single  degree. 
The  oater  walls  remain  cold ;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  whole 
building  is  rapidly  filled  wiih  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salnbrioos  and 
ielightfnL 


atetian  ^  ChiUon'a  Furnace. 


E'evaiiun, 


VENTiLATiifo  Stove. 

For  the  houses  which  we  fomid  without  the  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  as  also  tor 
the  Recitation  and  other  single  rooms,  the  invention  of  a  Stove  which  shoal 
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answei  the  same  purpose  became  essential.  One  was  therefore  coDtrived ;  ana 
having  been  found  in  its  earlier  and  ruder  forms  to  be  of  great  utility,  it  has 
since  been  improved  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  convenience  of  its 
management 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  inner  containing  a  lire 
chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soap-stone  or  fire  brick,  while  the  atUer  ocmsti- 
tutes  a  chaml>er  for  warming  the  air,  which  is  introduced  into  it  beneath  the 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  air  oox  directly  connected  with  the  external  atmos- 
phere. 

Thev  possess  the  following  advantages  :-^ 

1.  They  are  in  tsLctfumaces^  having  distinct  and  capacious  air  chambers. 

2.  They  insure,  when  properly  set,  that  supply  of  fresh  air  which  is  tnJsM' 
pensabk  to  the  proper  veniilation  of  any  apartment. 

3.  The  Re^latJD^  Distributor,  which  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  umj  be  de> 
sired,  deiermmes  with  great  accuracy  the  amount  and  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air. 

4.  The  outer  cylinder  is  never  hot  enough  to  bum  the  person  or  clothing,  or 
to  be  uncomfortable  to  those  who  are  situated  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity. 

5.  They  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  to  efficiency,  durability, 
compactness,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

These  Stoves  have  been  fumisned  to  the  Schools  whenever  your  Committee 
have  required  their  use,  and  at  manufacturers'  prices,  without  any  profit  whal- 
ever  to  the  inventor  and  patentee. 

They  may  be  used  witn  advantage  in  the  largest  rooms,  when  the  cellars  are 
unfit  for  Furnaces,  or  when  it  is  preferred  to  have  the  fire  in  the  room  iuel£ 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  Winthrop  School-houses  are  warmed  entirely 
by  them. 

The  discharging  ventiducts  have  been  made  in  various  wajrs;  some  of  wood, 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  *  lath  and  plaster.'  Some  have  opened  at  the 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  while  others  have  been  equally 
divided  at  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment.  Our  rule  is  this: — If  the  Heating 
Apparatus  is  at  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  the  ventiduct  is  placed  at  the  €»p- 
posite.  If  the  stove  or  fhmace  flue  is  at  the  middle  of  the  longest  side,  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of  course  reduced  to  one  half  the 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  them  is  shown  by  the  drawing,  fHg.  1,  and 
described  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  the  floor  in  all  cases.  In 
this  way  the  room  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  and  most 
windy  days. 

The  registers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  as 
may  be  desired. 

It  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  apply  some  kind  of  cap  or  other  covering 
upon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above  the  roof.  It  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  down  blasts  of  wind,  and  it  is  also  very  advan- 
tageous to  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  our- 
selves  of  the  power  of  the  wind  to  create  an  active 
upward  current  We  used  at  first  the  turncap 
or  cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  movable 


top  kno^^m ;  but  is  noisy,  and  somewhat  liable  to 
gel  GUI  of  working  order.  These  objections  to 
the  movable  tops  have  long  been  known,  and  va- 


rious stationary  lops  have  been  invented,  and  have 
been  partially  successful.  An  improved  fc?iationary 
Top,  or  Ejecting  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  invented  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. It  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  consists 
of  the  fmsirum  of  a  cone  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tube,  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and  surmounted  Ejecting  remaator, 

by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  and 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
and  of  so  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  as  that  in  what* 
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ever  direction  it  falL^  Ibe  eiSnci,  that  of  cansing  a  strong  upward  draA,  will  be 
▼ery  uniform  and  constant. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  Stationary  Ejector  possessed  all  the  advantages  of 
the  best  tops  hitherto  known,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either  of  them,  we 
have  adopted  it  for  several  of  the  houses  last  ventilated,  and  find  it  in  all  re- 
spects  satisfactory.    We  therefore  recommend  it  for  general  use. 

The  Injector  may  generally  be  dispensed  with, 
but  in  situations  unfavorable  for  inti-oducing  air, 
it  may  be  sometimes  foimd  convenient,  or  even 
necessary.  [Mr.  Emerson  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Injectc,  whenever  a  veniilating  stove  or 
furnace  is  used,  so  as  to  secure  the  admission  of 
a  quantity  of  pure  air,  warmed  by  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  stove  or  furnace,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  air  rendered  impare  by  respiration 
withdrawn  by  the  Ejector.  He  refuses  to  allow 
his  ventilators  to  be  placed  upon  any  school-house 
which  is  not  supplied  with  firesh  warm  air.l 


Injecting  VentUaSon, 


Ventiducts* 


The  dischai^ng  ventiducts  should  be  situated  at  the  part  of  the  rooms  most 
distant  from  the  stove  or  register  of  the  furnace,  and  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  constructed  in  or  upon  an  interior  wall  or  panidon,  and  an  outer  orick 
wall  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  They  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned sound  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inner  sides,  and  put  together  with 
two-inch  iron  screws.  The  outside  finish  may  be  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  they 
may  be  projected  backwards  into  a  closet  or  entry,  as  shown  in  Figure  j. 
They  mast  be  carried  entirely  to  the  floor,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  swivel  blind,  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ventiduct  into 
which  it  opens.  This  blind  may  be  governed  by  stay  rods  or  pulleys.  The 
elevation  gives  a  view  of  the  ventiducts  for  a  building  of  three  stories, 
and  shows  the  best  mode  of  packing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms. 

These  ventiducts  must  be  kept  aitirely  separate  to  the  main  discharger  at  the 
roof,  as  any  other  arrangement  would  impair  or  destroy  their  utility. 

The  size  of  the  ventilators  and  ventiducts  must  correspond  to  the  capacity 
of  the  room,  and  the  number  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

A  room  containing  sixty  scholars  is  found  to  require  a  discharging  duct  of 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  room  for  one  hundred  scholars  requires  the 
tube  to  be  eighteen  inches ;  and  a  room  for  two  hundred  scholars  requires  it  to 
be  twenty-four  inches. 

The  /Tsh  air  vcrUiduds  should  exceed  in  cavacity  those  for  carrying  off  the 
impure"  air  by  about  Jijly  per  cent.;  so  that  there  will  then  always  be  a  sur- 
plus or  plenum  supply,  and  the  little  currents  of  cold  which  press  in  at  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows  will  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  3  exhibits  a  very  convenient  mode  of  bringing  the 
cold  air  10  the  ventilating  stoves  in  a  three  story  buUding  in  connection  with 
the  smoke  flues. 
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Stated.  These  effects  are  oAen  so  insidions  in  their  approach,  as  hardly  lo  aft- 
a-act  notice;  they  are  therefore  the  more* necessary  to  be  provided  agiJnst  im 
advance. 

Children,  confined  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools,  soon  lose  the  roduj 
and  cheerful  complexions  of  perfect  health  which  belong  to  youth,  and  acqaire 
the  sallow  and  depressed  cowitenances  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
over-worked  factory  operatives,  or  the  tenants  of  apartments  onvisited  by  the 
snn  or  air.  We  noticed  in  many  faces,  also,  particularly  towards  the  dose  of 
a  school  session,  a  feverish  flush,  so  bright  that  it  might  easily  deceive  an  in- 
experienced eye,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  healthy  bloom.  Alas !  it  was  only  a 
transient  and  inefiectual  effort  of  nature  to  produce,  by  overaUion,  those  salo- 
tary  changes  which  she  realljr  wanted  the  wwer  to  accomplish. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils,  depressed  as  they  are  by  these  influences.  It 
constantly  demanding  increased  exertions  from  their  Instructors,  while  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  place  the  standard  of  education  at  an  elevation  soflS- 
ciently  difficult  of  access  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied,  therefore,  ihat  the  present  state  of  the  school- 
houses  daily  impairs  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  Instructors,  and  theefllciency 
of  the  schools  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  That  its  continuance  will  pro* 
duce,  not  only  immediate  discomfort  and  disease,  but,  by  its  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  children,  who  most  pass  in  them  a  large  portion  of  those 
years  most  susceptible  to  physical  injury,  will  directly  and  certainly  reduce 
the  amount  of  constitutional  vigor  hereafter  to  be  possessed  by  that  lar;^  mass 
of  our  population,  which  now  and  hereaAer  is  to  receive  its  education  in  these 
schools. 

Although  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  school-houses  varied  very  much  in 
particular  cases,  either  owing  to  the  time  of  the  visits,  or  from  the  amount  of 
attention  and  intelligence  of  the  Masters,  yet  in  none  of  them  was  it  at  all  sal- 
isfaciory ;  not  one  of  them  was  furnished  with  any  useful  or  systematic  means 
of  ventilation.  Every  one,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  con- 
dition in  this  respect,  required  the  frequent  and  laborious  attention  of  the  In- 
structors, and  often  to  a  degree  which  must  have  seriously  interfered  with  their 
legitimate  duties. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  registers,  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  foul  air,  but  which  your  Committee  be- 
lieve to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  The  openings  through  the  roof  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  exist,  are  so  small,  as  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
attics ;  so  that  the  bad  air  must  accumulate  there,  and,  after  becoming  condensed 
be  gradually  forced  back  again,  to  be  breathed  over  by  the  s>ame  longs 
which  have  already  rejected  it.  The  condition  of  the  apartments,  after  mider- 
soing  a  repetition  of  such  a  process,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  easily  be 
imagined.*' 

A  reference  to  the  subjoined  diagram  will  explain  at  once  the  present  state 
of  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-Houses. 


a.  Heated  air  from  furnace. 

b.  Hot    air    escaping    through 
open  window. 

c.  Cold    air    entering   through 
open  window. 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  some,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  of  irentila- 
ting  our  school-rooms  has  not  long  ago  received  the  consideration  necessary 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  have  prevented  altogether,  the  evils  of  which  we  at  pres- 
ent complain.  But  these  evils  have  not  alwajrs  existed.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  stoves  and  furnaces  now  in  common  use,  are  of  comparatively 
modern  date;  and  moreover,  that  the  ample  fireplaces,  which  they  have  dis- 
placed, always  proved  perfectly  efficient  ventilators,  although,  it  is  true,  some- 
what at  the  ejcpense  of  comfort  and  fuel.  But  in  closing  the  fireplaces,  and  sub- 
stituting more  economical  methods  of  warming,  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude 
have  been  entailed  upon  us. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  operation  any  complete  system  of 
ventilation,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  apparatus  to  regulate  the 
temperature  o'  the  air  to  be  admitted,  as  well  as  to  ensure  its  ample  supply. 
Your  committee  have  accordingly  examined,  with  much  care,  this  part  of  the 
subject.  A  majority  of  the  buililings  are  furnished  with  *  hot-air  furnaces,' 
situated  in  the  cellars ;  the  remainder  with  stoves,  placed  in  the  school-rooms 
themselves.  Most  of  the  furnaces  possess  great  heating  powers,~indeed  much 
greater  than  is  necessary,  if  the  heat  generated  by  them  were  properly  econo- 
mized, or  could  be  made  available ; — bat,  as  now  constructed,  they  are  almost 
worse  than  useless,  consuming  lar^  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
overheating  the  air  which  passes  tnroazh  them,  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
best  qualities,  and  render  it  unsuitable  for  respiration.  It  is  difficult  to  define, 
with  precision,  and  by  analysis,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  .lir  subjected 
to  the  action  of  metallic  surfaces,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  unpleasant 
dryness  of  the  air  can  be  detected,  very  readily,  by  the  senses ;  and  the  head- 
acne,  and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere,  would  .^eem  to  prove  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  electricity. 
The  rapid  oxydation  and  destruction  of  the  ironwork  of  the  furnaces  them- 
ielves,  also  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  examinations,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  arrives  at  the  rooms,  is  often  as  high  as  50(K>  and  GOOo  Fahren- 
heit Of  coarse,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  difiiuse  air,  thus  heated,  in  the 
parts  of  the  room  oc^cupied  by  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  passes  rapidly  out  of  the 
windows,  which  may  be  open ;  the  rest  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  remains  until 
partially  cooled,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  by  the  walls  and  closed  win- 
dows, to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room.  The  conseouences  are,  that,  while 
much  more  caloric  is  sent  into  the  apartment  than  is  requisite,  many  of  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and 
stagnant 

The  source  of  the  cold  air  for  supplying  the  furnaces,  is  not  always  free 
from  objection ;  some  being  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  drains,  cesspools, 
&c.  This  is  a  radical  defect,  as  it  most  inevitably  afiect  the  whole  air  of  the 
building.  The  boxes,  which  admit  the  cold  air  to  the  furnaces,  are  much  too 
contracted ;  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  inches  square,  when  their  capacity 
ought  to  be  nearly  as  many  feet.  The  air  enters  the  *  cold-air '  chamoer  of 
the  furnace,  at  its  top,  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  between  thin 
brick  walls,  (which  should  be  eoU,  but  which  are  oilen  heated  to  dOOo  Fahren- 
heit,) to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  thence  into  the  *  hot-air '  chambers, 
and  so  on  to  the  rooms  above.  It  is  obvious  that  the  'hot-air*  chamber 
must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  the  '  cold-air*  chamber,  in 
order  to  compel  the  air,  against  its  own  natural  tendencies,  to  pass  into  it  with 
any  velocity  or  volume,  and  the  very  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  almost  de^ 
feats  itself;  as,  by  driving  the  fire  for  this  purpose,  the  *  cold-air'  chamber  be- 
comes still  bolter,  so  that  at  last  the  contest  is  decided  only  by  the  greater  cal- 
orific capabilities  which  the  iron  plates  possess  over  the  brick  wall.  At  any 
rate,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  frequently  raised  to  a  red  and  even  a 
iMe  heal,  bv  running  the  furnaces  in  the  ordinaiy  way.  This  soon  destroys 
them,  and  tney  require  consequently  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  addition  to 
all  this  waste  of  fuel  and  material,  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  any  way.  to 
warm  school-rooms  whose  windows  are  freely  opened  to  the  admission  or  an 
atmosphere,  at  the  low  temperatore  of  our  winter  climate,  may  well  claim  • 
nassing  notice. 
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The  followiog  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  booses  ^ 
leady  referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  of  the  VfiiiTiLATioN  of  the  Euot  ScHOOL-Houes. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
foinaces. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  car- 
rents  of  air  from  the  furnaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof. 

e.    Gas  burner. 


This  house  was  entirely  without  any  external  openins' throuffh  the  tooC 
The  other  arrangtemeDts  tn  il  presenl^tl  nothing  pectiliar  The  '  exits  and  the 
entrances'  were  aO  as  deficieni  m  capacit}-' as  usual.  The  first  C4ire  was  to 
perforate  the  rtx>f.  This  was  accordjugly  done,  and  a 5  op^^nmg  itf  suffix; ient 
size  made  lo  cariy  a  tum-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  In  diameier  in  ii£  snaJtosI 
part.  The  cold -air  shaft,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  sqwie 
mches,  wbs  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hnndred,  or  about  four  limes  its  6f- 
mer  size.  The  necessary  tepairin^  of  one  furnace,  ^ave  us  an  oppoftDuitr  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  for  evaporation,  wa*  pja^ 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  nc^sters  in  the  room.^  opening  Into  tfce 
attic,  being:  below  ihe  ceiling',  were  raised  to  ihe  highest  paint,  &nd  increased 
in  size. 

Alihou|;h  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  ihe  cowl  at  the  roof  « JtA  £&e 
repsters  tmm  the  rooins  bv  clo-sed  lubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  were  *ti* 
isned,  on  tiie  whole,  i*itfi  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  ^ave  g-reat  relief. 
These  chan£?es  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  l^iH^,  and  ihffj>^/ 
inconvenience   suffered  during  the  winter,  wujs  the  oeeasional  '  "^ 

temoeraiure  to  fire  or  len  de;^rees  beyond  the  desired  point.    The  l 
has  lost  iiis  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  i 
A  gas  burner  has  Jaiely  been  placed  in  the  Ihroal  of  the  ventiJi 
when  extra  power  is  needed* 


and  ihe  naif 
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«.  a.  Cairents  of  heated  air 
pasaiiig  to  the  ventilating  fines. 

b.  h.    Cold  air  channels. 

c  e.  Cold  air  ralves  opening 
opon  the  hot-air  currents. 

P,  P.    Furnaces. 

&,  Store  in  ventilator  in  the 
attie. 


V 


AAer  enlarging  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  th« 
bot-^r  pipe  passed  through  the  brick  wall,  so  that  it  could  noteasiljbe  altered^ 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wail  directly  behind  the  register  whicn 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  bv  a  revolving  damper,  was  therefore  cut  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceeding] v  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  Uie  delivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Large  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shaAs,  were  carried  from  the  floor  of  each  story 
into  the  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  laige  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  air-tight  coal  stove,  placed  within  the  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.  This  has  been  only  recently  constructed ;  but  from  results  alreadr 
produced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  Its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
desirable. 

The  same  general  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Grammar  School-houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
undoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least;  and  from  their  smaller  ca- 
pacities in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  require 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  in 

structure  and  size,  your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  the  double  fireplace* 

or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.    If  the  latter  be 

used,  ventilating  fines,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  roo£ 

I  ft  only  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particular! v,  the  svstem 

mtilation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  adapted 

\  school-houses  under  the  care^  of  the  Boani.    Much  of  it  has  al- 

been   anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 

'  ow,  at  a  glance,  better  than  any  description  can  do,  its  particolar 
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The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  hooaet  al- 
leady  referred  to,  axe  now  rentilated* 

Plan  of  the  Vemtiuation  of  the  Euot  School-House. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
fhmaces. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  furnaces 
to  the  ouUet  at  the  roof, 

c    Gas  homer. 


This  house  was  entirely  without  any  external  opening  through  the  rooC 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  '  exits  and  the 
entrances '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof  This  was  accordmgly  done,  and  an  opening  of  suflicient 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  u  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shaft,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  square 
mches,  was  enlaiged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  fijr- 
mer  size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  p^ve  us  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  tor  evaporation,  was  placnl 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  roon»  opening  into  the 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  mcreued 
in  size. 

Alihoueh  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  the 
rejpsters  trom  the  rooms  by  closed  tubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  were  sat- 
isfied, on  the  whole,  with  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  gave  great  relie£ 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  1846,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  suffered  during  the  winter,  was  the  occasional  rise  of  tlie 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point  The  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  lor  use 
when  extra  power  is  needed. 

Plan  of  the  Ventilation  of  the  Endicott  School-House. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar, 
one  for  eacli  room.  Its  ventilating  flues  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  separate  chiomeys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  the 
copings.  But  they  had  proved  to  be  iosufilcient,  both  on  account  of  their  siie 
and  situation.  They  were  also  afiected  sensiUy  by  down-gusts,  which  a 
pletely  reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  tne  atmosphere  amd  wind. 
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«.  a.  Cnnents  of  heated  air 
pasaiiig  to  the  rentilaiing  flues. 

b.  h.    Cold  air  channels. 

c  c  Cold  air  valves  opening 
opon  the  hot-air  currents. 

P.  P,    Furnaces. 

8,    Stove  in  ventilator  in  the 


AAer  enlarging  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  the 
bot-atr  pipe  passed  through  the  brick  wall,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  altered,) 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wall  directly  behind  the  register  which 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  bv  a  revolving  damper,  was  therefore  cut.  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  ezceeainglv  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  the  delivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Large  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shaAs,  were  carried  from  the  floor  of  each  story 
into  the  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  large  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  air-tight  coal  stove,  placed  within  the  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.  This  has  been  only  recently  constructed ;  but  from  results  alreadr 
produced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  u 
desirable. 

The  same  general  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Grammar  School-houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
undoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least;  and  from  their  smaller  car 
pacities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  require 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  in 
structure  and  size,  your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  the  double  fireplace* 
or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  If  the  latter  be 
used,  ventilating  flues,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  roo£ 

Itonlv  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particularlv,  the  svstem 
of  ventilation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  adapted 
for  the  school-houses  under  the  care^  of  the  Board.  Much  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 
plan  will  show,  at  a  glance,  better  than  any  description  can  do,  its  partictiUr 
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X.  VENTILATION 

Btert  apartment  of  a  school-bouse  should  be  provided  with  a  cbeap^ 
simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which  the  air,  which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes, 
may  he  constantly  flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an 
adequate  supplyof  fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into 
the  room  at  the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture, 
and  without  any  perceptible  current  These  objects  may  be  attained 
by  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  healthy,  and  all  causes — 
such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve  offensive  and 
deleterious  gases — calculated  to  vitiate  the  external  atmosphere,  from 
which  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  supplied,  must  be  removed  or  obviated. 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  lateral  openings, 
which  are  intended  primarily  for  the  admission  of  light,  passage  to  and 
from  the  apartment,  and  similar  purposes.  Any  dependence  on  the 
opening  of  doors  and  windows,  except  in  summer,  will  subject  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  near  such  points  to  currents  of  cold  air  when  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  open,  and  when  such  extreme  and  rapid  chemges  of  tem- 
perature are  particularly  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

3.  Any  openings  in  the  ceiling  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  attic,  and  hence  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  or  by  flues  carried  up 
in  the  wall,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  where  placed,  can  not  be  de- 
pended on  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  unless  systematic  arrangements 
are  adopted  to  effect,  in  concert  with  such  openings,  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  in  the  right  con- 
dition as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  All  stoves,  or  other  heating  apparatus,  standing  in  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed,  and  heating  only  the  atmosphere  of  that  apartment,  which 
is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  vitiated  by  respiration  and  other 
causes,  are  radically  defective,  and  should  be  altogether,  without  delay, 
and  forever  discarded. 

5.  Any  apparatus  for  vrarming  pure  air,  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  school-room,  in  which  the  heating  surface  becomes  red-hot,  or  the 
air  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  inconsistent 
with  good  ventilation. 

6.  To  effect  the  combined  objects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  a  large 
quantity  of  moderately  heated  air  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  room,  and  be  passed  off  by  appro- 
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answei  tbe  seune  parpose  became  essential.  One  was  therefore  contrived ;  ana 
having  been  found  in  its  earlier  and  rader  forms  to  be  of  great  utility,  it  has 
since  been  improved  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  convenience  of  its 
management 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  inner  containing  a  fire 
chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soajvsione  or  fire  brick,  while  the  ouier  consti- 
tutes a  chamber  for  warming  the  air,  which  is  introduced  into  it  beneath  the 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  air  box  directly  connected  with  the  external  atmos- 
phere. 

They  possess  the  following  advantages  :— 

1.  They  are  in  f&ct funutces^  having  distinct  and  capadous  air  chambers. 

2.  They  insure,  when  properly  set,  that  supply  of  fresh  air  which  is  indit- 
pensahU  to  the  proper  ventuabion  of  any  apartment. 

3.  The  Re^latin^  Distributor,  which  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  may  be  de* 
sired,  determines  with  great  accuracy  the  amount  and  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air. 

4.  The  outer  cvlinder  is  never  hot  enough  to  bum  the  person  or  clothing,  or 
to  be  uncomfortable  to  those  who  are  situated  in  its  inunediate  vicinity. 

5.  They  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  to  efficiency,  durability, 
compactness,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

These  Stoves  have  been  fnmisned  to  the  Schools  whenever  your  Committee 
have  required  their  use,  and  at  manufacturers*  prices,  without  any  profit  what- 
ever to  the  inventor  and  patentee. 

They  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  largest  rooms,  when  the  cellars  are 
unfit  for  Fumacefic,  or  when  it  is  preferred  to  have  the  fire  in  the  room  itsel£ 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  Wlnthrop  School-houses  are  wanned  entirely 
by  ihem. 

The  discharging  ventiducts  have  been  made  in  various  wa5rs;  some  of  wood, 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  *  lath  and  plaster.'  Some  have  opened  at  the 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  while  others  have  been  equally 
divided  at  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment.  Our  rule  is  this: — If  the  Heating 
Apparatus  is  at  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  the  ventiduct  is  placed  at  the  op> 
posile.  If  the  stove  or  furnace  flue  is  at  the  middle  of  tlie  longest  side,  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of  course  reduced  to  one  half  the 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  them  is  shown  by  the  drawing,  Pig.  1,  and 
described  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  the  floor  in  all  cases.  In 
this  wav  the  room  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  and  most 
windy  days. 

The  registers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  as 
may  be  desired. 

It  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  apply  some  kind  of  cap  or  other  covering 
upon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above  the  roof  It  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  down  blasts  of  wind,  and  it  is  also  very  advan- 
tageous to  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  onr^ 
selves  of  the  power  of  the  wind  to  create  an  active 
upward  current  We  used  at  first  the  tumcap 
or  cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  movable 
top  known ;  but  is  noisv,  and  somewhat  liable  to 
gel  out  of  working  orcfer.  These  objections  to 
the  movable  tops  have  long  been  known,  and  va- 
rious stationary  lops  have  been  invented,  and  have 
been  partially  successful.  An  improved  Stationary 
Top,  or  Ejecting  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  invented  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. It  is  shoixm  in  the  drawing,  and  consists 
of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tube,  open  in  its  Avhole  extent,  and  surmounted  Ejecting  Vetutlator, 

by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  and 
luiswers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
and  of  so  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  as  that  in  what* 
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of  warm  air  flowing  into  the  room,  should'be  eiipplied  with  some  simple 
reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  demands  of  the  season,  and  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 

12.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power  avuilable 
in  most  school-houses  is  heat  or  the  same  process  by  which  the  natural 
upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sustained.  Heat  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flue--^ 

1.  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within  the 
smoice  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus. 

S.  By  carrying  up  the  smokcpipe  within  the  ventilating  flue,  either 
the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small  school-room, 
the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  for  a  few  feet  only  in  the  ven- 
tilating flue  before  it  projects  above  the  roof,  is  a  motive  power  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and  vitiated  air,  into  a  opening  near 
the  floor. 

8.  By  kindling  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  or  other  convenient  point  in  the 
ventilating  flue— 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  vitiated  air  from 
the  apartment,  some  simple  self^cting  valve  or  damper  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitialed  air,  which  shall  close 
at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  innde  of  tlie  flue,  and  thus  prevent 
any  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and  soot  into  the 
apartment 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  pteam^  or  a  portion  of  warm  air  from  the 
furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  to  sustain 
the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  flue,)  and  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
same. 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated, 
the  most  eflectual^  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  economical  mode 
of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  to>  construct  an  upright  brick  shaft  or  flue, 
and  in  that  to  build  a  fire,  or  carry  up  the  smoke-pipe  of  tlie  stove,  fur- 
nace, or  other  warming  apparatus ;  and  then  to  discharge  the  ventila- 
ting flues  from  tiie  top  or  bottom  of  each  apartment,  into  this  upright 
thnft  The  fire-draught  will  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  this  shafl,  to  fill 
wliich^  a  dmughC  witi  be  cstiLblished  upon  every  room  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  lateral  fluesi  W^heuever  a  rfiaft  of  this  kind  is  resorted 
to,  tlie  flues  Tor  ver^tilaUon  may  hi^  lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them 
iDfiy  be  HI  started  near  th«  floor. 

13.  With  a  ftue  properly  constrxicted,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spontane- 
ous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it  and  so  placed  that  the 

r  not  e^^poeed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold,  a  tumcap, 
iil\(^r  the  pliin  of  Emereon's  Ejector,  or  Mott's  Exhausting 
50 
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RbaL  BcaOOL  at  fiUMOTIft. 


RmI  Dtfmrtmmtx 


German, 

French, 

Snglish,    

Latin, 

Mathematics,  

Arithmetic, 

History, 

Geography, 

Nat.  Philosophy, 

Chem.,  and  Mineralogy, . . 

Nat.  History, 

Penmanship,  

Drawing,   

Draughting, 

Singing,    


III. 


[1] 


IV. 


[1] 


VI. 


33    32    34    32    32    32     28      26    26    20 


JVyrwtTf  JP^parcH 


VIL 


vra. 


IX. 


X.  0  ToUL 


lOi 


36 
66 
24 
14 
26 
14 
38 
14 
15 
4 
6 
12 
30 
12 
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The  foregoing  tables  give  a  general  view  of  the  average  distribution  of 
lessons  in  the  gymnasium,  with  its  inlly  organized  real  classes — also  in  one 
of  the  more  complete  pro-gymnasiums — and  in  the  real  school  at  Hanover. 

No  examination  of  proficiency  has  yet  been  prescribed  for  real  schol- 
ars, though  it  is  required  of  candidates  for  certain  branches  of  public 
service,  as  the  Post  Office,  &c.,  that  they  have  spent  two  full  years  in  the 
higher  real  class  and  are  able  to  satisfy  certain  established  conditions. 
As  farther  respects  the  method  of  instruction,  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 
where  the  teaching  force  is  deficient,  that  a  class  is  taught  in  two  distinct 
sections  at  the  same  time.  This  usually  occurs  in  instruction  in  the 
hinguages,  when  those  just  entering  a  class  are  to  be  instructed  in  what 
the  older  members  are  already  familiar  with,  and  also  in  arithmetic — one 
portion  of  the  class  being  occupied  in  preparing  written  exercises,  or  in 
solving  problems,  or  otherwise  employed,  while  the  teacher  is  engaged 
with  the  other,  or  they  both  have  the  same  tasks,  so  planned  that  the 
exercises  are  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  divisions.  The  consecutive 
method  of  instruction  is  also  very  common.  As  the  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors are  usually  read  in  succession  rather  than  together,  so  at  many 
schools,  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  made  to  alternate  with  each  other, 
three  or  six  months  being  given  to  each  in  succession ;  so  also,  history 
and  geography,  or  geography  and  natural  history,  where  both  branches 
are  taught  by  the  same  instructor. 

The  labor  required  of  the  students  out  of  school  hours^  in  the  prepara* 

deoti  in  the  lower  elaaw*.  The  numbers  iaeluded  to  brackets  denote  1c»ods  in  which  only  por- 
tions of  the  elanes  aie  engaged.  In  the  lower  class  of  the  pro-gjrmnasiam,  four  houn  are  abo  giTva 
to  instruction  in  intuition. 
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tion  of  ezerciseA  ftnd  lessons,  occupies  ono  to  two  hours  dftily  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  three  or  sometimes  eyen  four  hours  in  the  middle  and  upper 
da8se&  The  written  exercises  are  corrected  hy  the  teachers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  translations,  which  in  the  upper  classes  are  usually  only 
read  and  corrected  orally.  The  teachers  have  also  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  priyate  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  are  permitted  to  giye 
private  instruction  to  such  as  seem  to  require  it 

All  the  schools  possess  libraries  containing  the  German  classics  and 
popular,  literary,  and  scientific  works  for  the  use  both  of  students  and 
teachers.  They  are  sustained  by  special  funds  or  are  in  many  cases  de- 
pendent upon  the  contributions  of  students  and  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

2.  Diaeipline, 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  principle  that  it 
will  be  best  maintained  when,  without  special  management,  it  finds  its 
execution  in  the  ordinary  routine  and  exercises  of  the  institution.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  professional 
duties  and  in  his  more  intimate  intercourse  with  his  pupils  is  expected 
to  lead  them  imperceptibly  and  almost  unconsciously  into  right  habits  of 
feeling  and  action.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher  to  advise  and  in- 
struct the  members  of  his  class  even  out  of  school,  and  especially  those 
who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  or  in  the  family  of  a  teacher.  And 
that  interference,  when  necessary,  may  be  well  founded  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  Primus  (head-pupil)  of  the  class  keeps  a  so-called  **  class-book  ** 
in  which  is  entered  whatever  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  members. 
These  notes,  as  well  as  all  admonitions  and  punishments  inflicted,  are 
taken  into  account  in  promotion  and  in  the  granting  of  certificates. 
Printed  rules  are  quite  frequent,  but  in  some  schools  the  rules  are  given 
orally  every  quarter  or  half-year  to  each  class  separately.  Written  ex- 
cuses for  absence  must  be  rendered  by  the  parents,  but  except  for  sick- 
ness, absence  is  not  allowed  without  permission  being  previously  asked. 
The  usual  punishments  are — admonition ;  entry  in  the  class-book ;  con- 
finement in  the  school-room,  with  extra  tasks ;  in  some  cases,  corporal 
punishment,  in  the  lower  classes ;  in  the  upper  classes,  imprisonment  in 
the  school-prison;  and  expulsion.  Severe  punishment  is  rarely  neces- 
sary, as  the  parents  are  kept  informed,  by  half-yearly  or  quarterly  re- 
ports, of  the  behavior  of  their  sons.  The  system  of  prizes  is  wholly 
abolished. 

The  familiar  '*  Thou  "  is  used  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes ;  the  more  respectful  **  You "  is  applied  to  the  two 
higher  and  first  real  class.  Visiting  public  houses  is  forbidden,  even  to 
the  older  students,  as  well  as  smoking  in  the  streets.  Both  prohibitions 
are  a  temptation  to  transgression,  and  some  institutions  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  them.  Members  of  the  Prima  and  Sccunda  are  per- 
mitted at  some  schools  to  visit  a  public  garden  during  the  summer,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  it  has  not  been  found  that  the  privilege  is 
abused.    Experience  shows  that  the  desire  of  indulgence  is  stronger  in 
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Ptamsof  FHnt  and  Second  Floors 
Figure  4. 


JSheond  Ftoor» 

A,  Furnace,  a.  a.  a.  Fresh  air  dacts.  b.  b.  b.  Waim  air  legistem 
c  e.  e.    Impure  air  dacts. 

The  modes  of  ventilation  and  heating  above  described  and  illnt 
trated,  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  school  committee,  and 
recommended  to  the  city  government,  for  introduction  falo  the 
school-houses  which  may  be  hereafter  erected. 
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The  Committee  append  to  their  Report  directions  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ventiducts,  to  which  they  request 
the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  conformity  lo 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  which  requires  their  attention  to  the  Ventilation 
of  the  School-houses  under  their  care. 

Rules  rdativt  to  ike  u$e  of  ike  Stoves^  Pumaca  and  Ventilators, 

1.  7b  kindle  ike  fire. — Close  the  upper,  and  open  the  lower  registers  of  the 
rentidncts ;  close  the  upper  door  of  tne  stove  or  furnace  and  open  the  lower 
door;  place  the  cover  or  the  stove  one  or  two  inches  up. 

2.  After  *Ju  room  becomes  icarm— Raise  the  cover  of  the  stove  three  or  five 
inches;  close  the  lower  door  of  the  slove  and  open  the  upper  door;  open  the 
rensters  of  the  ventiducts  about  half  their  width. 

\  If  the  room  become  too  vtarm — Open  the  rensters  full  width,  and  raise  the 
cover  of  the  stove  his^h  up,  keeping  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  furnace  open, 
and  the  lower  door  closed. 

A.  If  the  romn  become  too  cool — Close  the  upper  registers,  (for  a  short  time 
only;)  close  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  lower  door;  drop  the 
cover  down  within  two  inches  of  the  sides. 

b.  Never  close  the  top  of  the  stove  entirely  down,  while  there  is  any  fire 
therein. 

B.  At  ni^ht,  on  leaving  the  room,  let  the  cover  of  the  stove  down  within  one 
inch  of  the  sides ;  close  the  lower  door,  and  open  the  upper  one ;  place  all  the 
registers  open  about  half  their  width. 

7.  Fill  tne  water  basins  every  mominff,  and  wash  them  twice  a  week. 
The  fires  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  through  the  night,  by  covering  the  coal. 
The  coal  to  be  while  ash. 

ConstruUion  of  Ventiducts, 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  following  note 
has  been  received  from  Dr.  Clark,  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
charging ventiducts. 

BotTOif,  Feb.  12th,  1849. 

Hbrrv  BiaNiSD,  Esq.  : 
Mr  Dear  Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  to  uk  your  Attention  to  a  tingle  matter  relating 
to  ventilation  7  I  refer  to  the  construction,  situation,  and  proper  materials  of  the  Tenii- 
ducts  which  are  intended  to  carry  off  the  fool  air.  In  nfmoet  all  instances  within  my 
knowledge,  excepting  in  the  buildings  in  thia  place,  which  have  been  ventilated  within 
two  or  thrre  yeara  past,  these  discharging  ducu  are  made  of  brick  or  atone,  heing  often, 
therefore,  alao  built  in  the  outer  wall.  If  there  is  any  neculiar  advantage  in  our  school 
house  ventilation,  its  auccess  is  very  much  owing  to  tne  manner  of  locating  and  con 
atructing  these  same  ejecting  ventiducts. 

The  brick  ducts  always  operate  doumwarde ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  has  a  constant  ten- 
deney  to  fall  in  them,  and  they  will  never  "  draw**  in  the  proper  or  tmward  direction,  with 
the  best  tumcap  or  top  known,  unless  there  is  a  hi|h  wmd,  or  unless  art^ieud  [tower, 
such  as  a^,  or  a  fan  wheel  be  put  in  requisition.  Now  the  contrary  is  tlie  fad  with  the 
thin  vwodtn,  or  lath-^nd-ptoMter,  interior  ventiduct.  The  current  is  always  in  the  right  or 
%q^ward  direction.  They  are  warmed  to  the  Umveroture  of  the  room,  and  when  provided 
with  a  proper  top  will  operate  in  all  Moaona.  Although  the  currents  wilt  vary  in  power 
and  rapidity,  yet,  while  almost  all  our  ventiducts  are  provided,  and  should  be,  with 
meana  of  heating  by  lamps  or  otherwise,  I  believe  they  have  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
light  them.  So  that  any  impressions  formed  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  from 
the  English,  and  particularly  the  French  methods  of  ventilating  school-houses,  when  the 
brick  flues  are  always  used,  must  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  days  in  which  the  fires  in 
the  French  flues  wndd  be  forgotten  and  omitted,  or  be  permitted  to  go  out^  would  far  exceed 
the  number  of  those  in  which  our  ventiducts  would  not  act  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
witkoMi  any  power  at  all. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you,  but  that  I  know  this  point,  from  much  practical  experi- 
ence, to  be  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  in  case  you  should  publish  a  new  edition  of 


yoor  work  on  sehbol-boiises,  I  hope  it  mar  be  considered. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

'  ^* 'HEKRY  G.  CLARK 


Youfs  very  truly, 
-■ SNR 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  official  record,  or  Secretary's  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Serenth 
Session,  of  the  Sixth  Akvual  Mkbtino  of  the  National  Teachers'  AssncistioB. 
held  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  on  the  16th,  17  th  and  18th  of  August,  1864^  and 
such  of  the  Addresses,  Lectures  and  Papers  read  during  the  session,  as  wen 
received  by  the  Committee  of  Publication  up  to  this  date,  are  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  among  the  members  who  have  paid  to  the  Treasurer  the 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar  required  by  the  Ck>n8titution. 

In  1864  the  Association  directed  the  Committee  of  Publication  to  indnde 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  session  for  the  year,  an  abstract  of  the  pfo> 
ceedings  of  the  seyeral  State  Teachers'  Associations  for  the  same  period.  As  the 
Committee  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  returns  in  time  for  their  pub- 
lication, Dr.  Barnard,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  ftntber- 
ance  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  History  of 
Education  already  designed  for  publication  in  his  Journal,  undertook  not  only 
to  prepare  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  every  State  Association  whidi  h^ 
an  Annual  Meeting  in  1864,  but  also  a  condensed  summary  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  all  the  principal  Conrentions  which  had  ever  been  held,  and  the 
Associations  which  had  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  improvement  of  public  schools  in  the  several  States. 
Inviting  the  co-operation  uf  the  officers  of  all  existing  Associationsi  apd  using 
the  material  which  he  has  been  collecting  for  thirty  years  past  for  a  history  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Barnard  intended,  as  was  announced  in 
the  Progn^mme,  to  have  submitted  a  summary  of  his  inquiries,  with  some  sug> 
gestions  as  to  a  Central  Educational  Agency,  to  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg. 
This  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  illness  which  kept  him  at  home,  and 
his  engagements  since  have  prevented  his  writing  out  the  brief  notes  of  names, 
dates,  and  snggostiona,  prepared  to  aid  him  in  an  oral  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  he  proposed 
to  do.  In  his  present  inability  to  prepare  such  a  paper,  he  places  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Committee  a  sheet  containing  his  Plan  of  a  Central  Office  and  Agen- 
cy, together  with  a  Circular  as  to  his  proposed  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Edu- 
cational History  of  the  country,  with  the  Contents  of  the  volume  devoted  to  the 
proceedings  of  Conventions  and  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the  Improvement  of  Public  Schools  in  the  sevend 
States.  The  project  is  of  such  immediate  and  immense  importance  to  the  Aitnra 
progress  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  volume  now 
ready  for  publication  is  in  such  direct  furtherance  of  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  Association,  that  the  Committee  have  directed  this  sheet  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  Proceedings  and  forwarded  to  the  members. 

S.  S.  Greene,  Pircvidenet^  R.  /. 
Jambs  Cruikshank,  Albany^  New  York 
Z.  Richards^  WathmgUmt  ^'  ^* 
Deemher  21,  186a. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Wstory  of  Associations  for  the  Adyancement  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  Improyement  of  Pablic  Schools  in  the  several  States,  with 
an  Introduction  on  the  condition  of  these  schools  as  to  school-houses,  booka^ 
studies,  and  teachers,  prior  to  the  organization  of  these  Associations,  together 
with  brief  Biographical  Sketches  of  many  of  their  Presidents  and  active  mem- 
bers, and  at  least  60  PortraitB  hj  eminent  artists — will  be  published  by  the  un- 
dersigned as  early  in  1866  as  the  Subscription  List  will  reimburse  the  expense 

of  publicatioD. 

Henbt  Babnabd^ 

Sditor  of  American  Jtmmal  of  EahicaHofL 
Hartford,  Conn^  Dec,  186&. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PART  I. — National  Associations — with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Condition  of  Schools  and  Education  prior  to  1800.     400  Pages. 

PART  ir. — State  Conventions  and  Associations  for  Educational 
Purposes,  with  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, School  Journals,  &c.     464  Pages. 


*  Each  Fast  will  be  pablished  and  sold  separately,  at  $2.50,  in  paper 
oover,  and  without  Portnuts ;  and  at  $3.50,  with  the  Portraits,  in  cloth  binding. 

0"  The  lUuttraUd  Edition  of  each  Part  will  contain  at  least  30  Portraits, 
from  Engravings  on  Steel  by  the  best  Artists,  to  accompany  brief  Biographioal 
Sketches  of  Presidents  or  Aotiye  Members  of  the  Associations  contained  in 
that  Part.  This  Edition  will  be  limited  to  the  number  of  copies  subscribed  for 
or  ordered  prior  to  going  to  press.  As  the  Editor  does  not  own,  or  control  tha 
use  of  numy  of  the  plates,  this  is  probably  the  only  opportunity  of  securing  the 
portraits  of  so  many  active  teachers  and  laborers  in  the  educational  field  in  con- 
nection with  their  biography.  If  preferred  by  any  subscriber,  the  plates  will  be 
delivered  detached  from  the  volumes. 

g^  Each  Subscriber  is  requested,  in  forwarding  his  order,  to  specify  the 
manner  in  which  his  copies  can  be  sent  with  the  least  expense  to  him. 

Although  the  publisher  does  not  assume  the  risk  and  expense  of  delivering 
copies  to  subscribers,  it  is  his  expectation  to  forward,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
some  prominent  point  in  each  State,  the  copies  subscribed  for  in  such  State. 

Notice  will  be  given  by  Circular,  mailed  to  each  subscriber,  when  the  volames 
are  pablished,  and  whore  copies  may  be  obtained. 


CIRCULAR. 


Thx  underaigned,  while  laboring  in  the  educational  field  sinoe  1837,  haa  been 
engaged  in  collecting  the  material  for  the  Historical  Development  of  Schoola  of 
every  grade,  and  of  Education  generally  in  the  United  States,  including  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  Eminent  Teachers,  and  others  who  have  been  influential 
in  framing  or  administering  school  systems,  in  founding,  endowing,  and  improT- 
ing  institutions  of  learning,  or  in  calling  public  attention  to  desirable  changes  in 
school-houses,  apparatus,  and  text-books,  and  to  better  methods  of  school  o^ 
ganization,  instruction,  and  discipline.  His  plan  has  embraced  particulariy  the 
following  subjects : — 

I.  National  ald  Statb  Assooiations  fob  tbs  Improyxment  or  ScHOOU 
AKD  Education,  in  thb  United  States,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  their 
Founders  and  Presidents. 

IL  The  Lsqislation  or  DirrERENT  States  in  reference  to  Schools  and 
Education,  with  an  Outline  of  the  System,  and  the  Statistics  of  the  Schools  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

III.  System  or  Pobuo  Schools  and  other  Institutions  and  Agevcibb  or 
Popular  Instruction  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States,  induding 
Public  Libraries,  Museums,  Qalleriea,  Lectures,  and  Evening  Glasses. 

rv.  History  or  the  Principal  Universities,  Colleges,  Academies,  Fb- 
MALE  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  which  have  permanent  or  reliable  funds 
for  their  support,  in  the  several  States. 

y.  Professional  and  Special  Schooui,  such  as  Normal  Schools  and  other 
Agencies  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Schools  of  Theolgy,  Medicine,  Law,  Agri- 
culture, Navigation,  Engineering,  Mining,  War,  or  for  exceptional  dassea— the 
Dea(  Blind,  Imbecile,  Orphans,  Criminals,  ^ 

YI.  Educational  BiOGRAPHT— or  the  Teachers,  Superintendents,  B^efitt- 
tors,  and  Promoters  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

YII.  Statistics,  and  extracts  from  official  documents,  and  other  authentic 
information  respecting  schools  of  every  grade  at  different  periods. 

YIII.  Educational  Bibuogeapht — a  Catalogue  by  Authors  and  Subjects^ 
of  American  Publications  on  the  Organization,  Administration,  Instruction,  and 
Discipline  of  Schools,  and  on  Education  generally. 

IX.  School  Architecture,  or  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  EdiAiM 
and  their  Equipment,  designed  for  Educational  Purposes. 

X.  Beview  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Schools  and  Educatioa  in 
the  United  States,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improvement. 

Much  of  this  material,  and  all  the  compilations  and  rSmmi,  made  by  the  im- 
dersigned,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  so  fiur 
as  there  may  be  a  call  for  the  same,  in  separate  treatises. 

The  cooperation  of  all  persons  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  one  of  tiie 
above  dass  of  schools,  or  in  any  department  of  education,  in  forwarding 
documents,  personal  memoranda,  history  of  institutions,  biographical  data  and 
sketches,  or  suggestions  of  any  kind,  is  respectftiUy  solicited. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Hartfiyrd,  Om^ 
December,  1666. 
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PREFACE. 

Ths  history  of  associations  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this  country— or  the  assent  of  sev- 
eral persons  to  a  common  method  of  accomplishing  a  specific  educa- 
tional purpose — ^begins  with  a  subscription  commenced  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Royal  James,  (Rev.  M.  Gopeland,)  on  her  arrival  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  1621,  towards  the  erection  oiKFree  School — or 
an  Endowed  Grammar  School,  in  Charles  City,  Virginia.  The  first 
school  in  New  England  was  probably  started  in  the  same  way — that 
iav  by  a  subscription  by  *'  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  town  uf  Bos- 
ton on  the  22d  of  August,  1636,"  ''towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us."  The  free  schoole  in  Rox- 
burie,"  designated  by  Cotton  Mather  as  the  Schola  illustriSj  was 
established  by  an  agreement  or  association  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants who  joined  in  an  act  or  agreement  binding  the  subscribers 
and  their  estates  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription,  ''  to  erect  a  free 
schoole"  ''for  the  education  of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit 
them  for  the  publicke  service  both  in  Churche  and  Commonwealthe 
in  succeeding  ages."  Nearly  all  that  class  of  schools  now  known  as 
Grammar  Schools,  Academics  and  Seminaries,  except  the  Town,  or 
Public  High  Schools,  were  originally  established  on  the  principle  of 
association.  So  was  it  with  nearly  every  College  in  the  country. 
The  ten  persons  selected  by  the  synod  of  the  churches  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1608  from  the  principal  minbters  of  the  Colony  to  founds 
erect,  and  govern  a  "  School  of  the  Church,"  met  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  and  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the  Colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  each  of  the  Trustees  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
brought  a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the  association, 
using  words  to  this  effect,  as  he  laid  tliem  on  the  table :  "  I  give  these 
books  for  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut,"  "  wherein,"  as  after- 
wards declared,  "  youth  shall  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning 
to  qualify  them  for  public  employment  in  church  and  civil  state.*' 

Although  the  Common  School  generally  was  established  by  act 
of  legislation — as  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — to  exclude 
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from  every  family  that  "  barbarism  as  would  allow  in  its  midst  a 
single  child  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good 
iaws  of  the  Colony,"  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  originated 
in  voluntary  associations  of  benevolent  and  patriotic  individuals. 

Neariy  all  professional  schools  for  law,  theology,  and  medicine, 
and  every  institution  intended  to  provide  for  the  exceptional  classes 
— such  as  orphans,  infants,  juvenile  offenders,  deaf  mutes,  blind,  im- 
becile children,  or  to  introduce  new  methods,  such  as  the  monitCh 
rial,  roannal  labor,  and  infant — originated  in  societies. 

All  of  those  educational  enterprises,  in  which  the  religious  ele- 
ment constitutes  the  leading  object,  such  as  the  Sunday-School,  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books, 
have  been  carried  on  through  voluntary  associations. 

Tlie  earliest  movement  for  the  advancement  of  education  gener- 
ally in  the  United  States,  through  an  association,  originated  in  Bos- 
ton in  1826,  but  did  not  take  shape  till  some  years  later,  although 
the  object  was  partially  attained  through  the  agency  of  Lyceums, 
which  were  established  for  other  purposes  as  well,  in  the  same  year. 
In  the  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  Lyceum,  wherever  estab- 
lished, the  condition  and  improvement  of  schools — the  school-house, 
studies,  books,  apparatus,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the  whole  field  of  school  legis- 
lation and  administration,  were  fully  and  widely  discussed. 

Out  of  the  popular  agitation  already  begun,  but  fostered  by  the 
Lyceum  movement,  originated,  about  the  year  1830,  many  special 
school  conventions  and  associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  these  associations, 
having  accomplished  their  purposes.as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the 
building  up  of  a  better  public  opinion,  and  of  a  better  system  of 
school  legislation,  have  given  way  to  new  organizations  founded  on 
the  same  principle  of  the  assent  of  many  individuals  to  a  common 
method  of  accomplishing  special  purposes.  The  history  and  condi- 
tion of  these  various  associations,  both  those  which  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  still  in  operation,  having 
for  their  field  the  Nation  or  the  State,  will  be  herein  briefly  set  forth. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  education  as  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
we  introduce  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  composed  mainly  of  letters  descriptive  of  the  schools  aa 
they  were  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  by  individuals  who  wew 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  same. 
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P8OP0SAL8  rOB  rORJnNO  A  SOCIETT  OF  SDUCATION  IK   1826. 

Tlie  following  Proposals  was  addressed  to  many  teachers  and 
known  friends  of  education  for  their  consideration,  Sept^  1826: — 

The  efftablii^hmcnt  of  a  society  for  any  of  the  nameroas  objects  connected  with 
human  improvement,  is  a  thing  of  bo  common  occarrenoe,  as  hardly  to  call  for 
apology  or  eieplnnation.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  subject  oreducationf  in  particular,  prefatory  discussion  seems  unnecessary. 
The  conviction  appears  to  be  universul  tnat  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of 
society  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  information,  the  discipline,  and  tho 
habits,  which  are  imparted  by  physicul,  intellectual,  and  moral  exercise,  regulated 
by  good  instruction.  8ome  of  tne  considerations,  however,  which  seem  most 
strongly  to  urge  the  measure  now  proposed,  tiro  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  education  h^  not  hitherto  been  dulv  aided  by 
combined  and  eoncentrated  effort^^hy  mutual  understanding  and  e^ciout  co- 
operation. That  this  advanta^re  is  highly  desirable  needs  not  to  be  inculcated  on 
an^  one  who  has  attentively  onserved  the  operations  or  the  prctt^ress  of  the  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  day.  Tlie  piety  ana  benevolence  of 
separate  individuals  might  have  done  much  for  the  happiness  of  man,  but  could 
never  have  achieved  the  magnificent  result  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
languages  of  so  many  nations,  nor  that  of  turning  a  whole  people  from  the  rites 
of  idolatry,  or  the  habits  of  barbarism.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that,  whilst  the  zeal 
of  thousands  has  been  made  to  meet  on  so  manv  other  objects,  and  push  them 
onward  to  brilliant  success,  no  such  union  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the 
great  cause  of  education.  Hero  and  there  we  have  had  an  excellent  school-book. 
an  eminent  instructor,  a  vigilant  and  faithful  school-committee,  a  dlstinguishea 
institution,  a  memorable  endowment,  or  a  local  arrangement,  which  has  justly  im- 
mortalized its  projectors.  But  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  made  to  ofier,  to 
the  country*  at  large,  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  im association  of  men  eminent 
and  active  in  literature,  in  science,  ana  in  public  life ;  from  an  extensive  interchange 
of  views  on  the  part  or  instructors  or  from  an  enlightened  and  harmonious  concur- 
rence in  a  uniform  set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  and 
rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgment  of  literary  men  and  of  teachers  could 
make  them.  School-committees  have  labored  industriously,  indccdj  but  from 
the  wont  of  a  proper  channel  of  communication,  thoy  have  not  acted  in  concert. 
Endowments  have,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been  conferred  with  so  little  judgment 
as  to  become  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial ;  and  town  and  State  policy 
in  regard  to  education  has,  though  admirable  in  its  temporary  results  nnd  its  re- 
stricted sphere,  been  so  cramped  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  much  of 
its  proper  infiuence. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed  would,  in  all  probability,  do  away  these  and  sim- 
ilar impediments  to  the  career  of  improvement,  and  prove  a  powerful  engine  in 
accelerating  the  intellectual  progress  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  nation. 

1.  As  the  earliest  stages  of  education  require,  from  their  prospective  importance 
as  well  as  their  natural  place,  the  peculiar  attention  of  parents  and  tcacncra.  the 
proposed  society  would  direct  its  attention  to  every  thing  which  might  seem  likely 
to  aid  parents  in  the  domestic  education  of  their  olfspring,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  infants. 

2.  Another  object  of  the  society  would  be  to  aid  instructors  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  So  much  has  recently  been  written  and  so  well  on  this  subject,  that 
it  seems  to  require  but  little  discussion  here.  Let  it  sufiice  to  say,  that  every 
effort  would  be  mode  which  might  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  teachers,  whether 
by  the  training  of  youth  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching,  by  instituting 
lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  education,  by  su^^csting  methods  of  teaching 
these  branches,  bv  using,  in  a  word,  every  means  ot  imparting  a  facility  in  com- 
municating knowledge  and  in  directing  the  youthful  mind,  so  as  to  furnish  in- 
stnictora  with  the  best  attainable  knowledge'and  the  best  possible  qualifications 
in  the  branches  whicli  they  might  wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and  a  practicable  object, 
can  not  be  put  into'operati<m  in  a  day.  nor  bv  an^  single  act  of  legislation,  nor 
by  the  solitary  efforts  of  any  individual.  If  tnere  is  a  season  for  every  thing  un- 
der the  sun,  there  must  be,'in  this  undertaking,  an  incipient  stage  of  comparative 
feebleness  and  doubt  and  experiment  and  hazard,  whicn,  however,  will  no  donbt 
give  place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalleled  amount  of  private  and 
pablic  good.  The  only  questions  are.  Where  shall  this  nndertaking  be  com- 
menced!— whenf — and  hy  tohomf  Should  a  simultaneous  movement  to  effect 
this  great  object  be  made,  as  in  all  probability -it  will  in  New  York,  in  Conneoti- 
ont,  and  in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  such  a  society  as  is  now 
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proposed  miffht  contribnte  Yalnable  Mrvioei  to  the  meaeiires  wliibh  nzight  1m 
adopted  for  tniB  parpoee. 

Tno  aodety  oof^t  not  to  restrict  its  attention  to  instnictore  of  anr  order,  bat 
■hoald  endeavor  to  embfMe  the  services  and  fbe  duties  of  all.  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  advancement ;  and  the  mtitnal  nnaerstanding  and  the 
nniversal  co-operation  thns  secured  in  the  bnsinesa  of  instraotion  would  probabkj 
be  one  of  the  ^atest  advantages  resalting  from  this  societj. 

8.  An  object  of  vast  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  society  such  as  is  contem- 
plated would  be  the  ooUeotinff  of  a  Wrrary  of  u^ftU  teorka  Of»  sdwcofioA.  The 
members  of  the  society  would,  by  means  of  such  assistanoe,  proceed  more  intel- 
ligently and  efficiently  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views ;  and  if  the  library  wcfe 
made  to  comprise  copies  of  every  accessible  school'book,  American  or  Enropesn, 
it  would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  and  extensive  improve- 
ment in  their  respective  branches  of  instruction.  The  advantage  thna  anbnled 
would  be  equally  serviceable  to  such  of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in  aid- 
ing teachers  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  to  those  teachers  themaeiTea. 

4.  A  subject  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  would  be  ik€  iwtproremtmi 
of  achool-dookt.  It  is  a  thing  not  merely  convenient  or  advantageous  to  education, 
and  to  the  character  of  our  national  literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
in  school-books  throughout  the  country  ;  this  subject  possesses  a  political  value, 
which  reaches  even  to  the  union  by  which  we  are  constituted  a  powerful  aad  in- 
dependent nation.  Local  pecullanties  of  sentiment  and  undue  attachmentt  to 
local  custom  are  the  results,  in  a  great  measure,  of  education.  We  do  not  surely 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  san^^ine  when  we  venture  aay^that 
a  national  uniformity  in  plans  of  instruction  and  in  sohool-boolta  would  ftennsh  a 
bond  of  common  sentiment  and  feeling  stronger  than  any  that  could  be  produced 
by  any  other  means,  in  the  season  of  early  lilc.  The  precise  extent  to  which  this 
desirable  improvement  miffht  be  carried  would,  of  oonr^ie,  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  the  feelings  of  individuals  no  less  than  on  those  of  any  society.  But 
every  rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render  anch  arfaqge- 
ment  agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  instruoton  and  of  the  authors  of 
school-Dool(s  throughout  the  United  States. 

6.  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  thought  better  not  to  multiply 
or  extend  observations,  but  to  leave  details  for  a  more  matured  stage  of  procedure. 
A  usofiil  ffuido  to  particular  reonlatioM  is  accessible  in  Count  de  Lastcyrie's 
Nbuveau  SysterM  dfMlucatum,  See  that  pamphlet,  or  the  translation  of  part  of 
it,  given  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Griscom's  Mutual  Instruction.  Another  useful 
guide  will  be  found  in  Jnllien's  EtmnuM  d'un  Owuragt  mr  BdMcaUon  Comport, 

6.  The  vastly  desirable  benefit  or  complete  and  harmonious  co-operation  would 
require  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  towns  and  dties  in  the  United  States 
should  contain  a  etntral  committee  for  manaipng  the  concerns  of  such  a  society : 
as  awdUaries  to  which  and  modeled  on  the  same  plan,  profbssional  men  aoa 
teachers,  as  well  as  other  persons  interested  in  education,  end  capable  of  promot- 
ing it,  might  associate  themnelves  in  every  town  or  oonvenient  vicinity.  A  cor- 
responding member  fW>m  every  such  association,  and  one  or  more  from  a  oentnl 
committee,  might,  with  groat  ease  and  dis}>atoh,  conduct  all  the  business  of  the 
proposed  society  in  any  one  State ;  and  a  similar  arranffcment  on  the  ffreat  scale 
mi|^ht  complete  the  organization  of  the  society  for  the  United  States.  The  whole 
afPuir  offers  nothing  either  complicated  or  troublesome ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
suflidency  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  commence  and  of  peraevenmce  to  sustain  the 
undertaking. 

For  an  idea  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  sodety  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  F^ntk  S^ 
eietff  ofjEdueation,  or  to  the  present  condition  of  tiie  primary  schools  of  IIoUaDd, 
which  have  attained  to  that  condition  throuffh  the  efforts  of  a  society  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  education,  and  vigorously  devoting  themselves  to  its 
improvement.  The  result  of  that  society's  uibors  has  been  nothing  short  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  the  sphere  of  its  action,  acocHnpIiabed,  too, 
in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years. 

Mention  might  here  be  made  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Sodety 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of  improved  instruction  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  which  has  rendered  the  benefits  of  education  as  accessible  to 
the  people  of  England,  as  they  have  been  or  are  to  those  of  Seotiand,  of  New 
England,  or  of  Holland.  We  might  mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Sodety  as 
an  institution  which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  instmction  and  mond 
refinement  among  the  youngest  dass  of  British  population. 

The  above  moderate  ProposalB  shoald  be  read  in  connectioii  with 
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